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I F this kind of composition, of which the two years' 
product is now laid before the public, fail in art, as it 
constantly does and must, it at least has the advantage of a 
certain truth 'and honesty, which a work more elaborate 
blight lose. In his constant communication witWtbe 
reader, the writer is forced into frankness of expi^ion, 
and to speak out his mind and feelings as they 
Many a slip of the pen and the printer, many l^ord 
spoken in haste, he sees and would recall as he looks over 
his volume. It is a sort of confidential talk between writer 
and reader, which must often be dull, must often flag. In 
the course of his volubility, the perpetual speaker must of 
necessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, peculiarities. 
And as we judge of a man’s character, after long frequenting 
his society, not by one speech, or by one mood or opinion, 
or by one day’s tmk, but by the tenor of his general bearing 
and conversation ; so of a writer who delivers himsqlf up 
to you perforce unreservedly, you say. Is he honest ? Does 
he seem actuated by a desire to find out and speak it ? Is 
he a quack, who shams sentiment, or mouths for effect? 
Does he seek popularity by claptraps or other arts ? I can 
no more ignore good fortune than any other chance which 
has befallen me. I have found many thousands more 
keaders than I ever looked for. I have no right to say to 
these. You shall not find fault with my art, or fall asleep 
over mypagps; but I ask you to believe that this person 
writing stri'^es to tell the truth. If there is not that, there 
is nothing. 

Perhaps the lovers of “excitement” mav care to know» 
this book began with a veiy precise plan, which was 
entirely put aside. Ladies and gentlemen, you were to 
have been treated, and the writer’s and the publisberl^ 
pocket benefited, by the recital of the most active horrt^ 
What more exciting thap a ruffian (lyith many adu^Ml^ 
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virtues) in St. Giles's, visited constantly by a young lady 
from c^g^via? What more stirring than the contrasts 
of societ]^ the mixture of slang and fashionable language ? 
the escapes, the battles the murders? Nay, up to nine 
o'clock this very morning, my poor friend, Colonel Altamont, 
was doomed to execution, and the author only rOlented 
when his victim was actually at the window. 

The “ exciting ” plan was laid aside (wi^h a very honoui> 
able forbearance on the part of the publishers), because, on 
attempting it, I found that I friled from war.t of experience 
of my subject; and never having been intimate with any 
convict in my life, and the manners of ruffians and goal* 
birda^being quite unfamiliar to me, the idea of entering into 
con^tition with Mr. Eugene Sue was abandoned. To 
desc^l^ a real rascal, you must make him so horrible that 
he w^md be too hideous to show ; and unless the painter 
paints him fairly, I hold he has no right to show him at all. 

Even the gentlemen of our age — this is an attempt to 
describe one of them, no better nor worse than most 
educated men — even these we cannot show as they are, 
with the notorious foibles and seldshness of their liven and 
their education. Since the author of Tom Jones waa 
buried, no writer of Action among us has been permitted toi 
depict to his utmost power a man. We must drape h^, 
and ‘give him a certain conventional simper. Society will 
not tolerate the Natural in our Art. Many ladies hsNrO' 
remonstrated and subscribers left me, because in the course 
of the story, I described a young man resisting and affected^ 
by temptation. My object was to say, that he had the 
passions to feel, and the manliness and generosity to 
overcome them. You will not hear— it is best to know it— :i 
what moves in the real world, what passes in society, in the , 
elute, colleges, mess*rooms, — what is the life and talk of 
your sons. A little more frankness than is customary has 
been attempted in this story; with no bad desire on the 
writer’s part, it is hoped, and with no ill consequence to any 
^ reader. If truth is not always pleasant ; at any rate truth 
is best, from whatever chair — from those whence graver 
writers or thinkers argue, as from that at which the stoiy* 
idler sUs as he concludes his labour, and bids his kind, 
reader farewell. 

SsssnsTON, Nov. seth, isSo. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

SHOWS HOW FIBST L07B KA7 IHTEBBUPT BBEAKFAST. 

O NE fine morningf in the full London season, Major Arthur Pen* 
dennis came over from his lodg^gs, accordingr to his custom, 
to breakfast at a ceitain Club in Pall Mall, of which he was a chief 
ornament. At a quarter past ten the Major invariably made his 
appearance in the test blacked boots in all London, with a checked 
morning cravat that never was rumpled until dinner-time, a buff w^t- 
coat which bore the crown of his sovereign on the buttons, andlihen 
60 spotless that Mr. Brummel himself asked the name of his laundress, 
and would probably have employed her had notmisfortunesoomMlled 
that great man to fly the country. Pendennis^s coat, his white gloves, 
his whiskers, his very cane, were perfect of their kind as specimens of 
the costume of a military man en retratte. At a distance, or seeing 
his back merely, you would have taken him to be not more than thirty 
years old : it was only by a nearer ins^don that yon saw tbofaoti* 
tions nature of his rich brown hair, and that there were a few crows* 
feet round about the somewhat faded eyes of his handsome mottl^ 
face. His nose was of tho Wellin^n pattern. His hands and 
wristbands were beautifully long and white. On |he latter be word 
handsome gold buttons given to Him by his Royal Highness the 
'Duke of York, and on Ibe others more tbim one elegant ring, tbs 
chief and largest of them being emblazoned with the famous anyia it 
Pendenm's. 

Be always took possession of the same table in the same ootnil 
of the room, from which ndbody ever now thought of o^St^ Mbl 
O ne or two mad wagsand wild fellows had,informer dayS,en4iBavotttett 
to dej^ve him of this place } but there was a quiet digbity to 
Majors manner as be took his seat at the next am 
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tbe interlopers, which rendered it Imfiossible for any man to dt 
breakfast under his eye ; and that table— by the fire, and yet )iear 
the window — ^became his own. His letters were laid out diere in 
expectation of his arriyal, and many was the young fellow about tow^ 
who looked with wonder at the number of those notes, and at the seals 
and franks which they bore. If there was any question about etiquette^ 
society, who was married to whom, of what age such and such a 4uk0 
was, Pendennis was the man to whom every one appealed. Mardnlon* 
esses used to drive up to the Club, and leave notes for him, or f^h 
him out. He was perfectly affable. The young men liked to walk 
with him in the Park or down Pall Mall ; for he touched his hat U> 
everybody, and every other man he met was a lord. 

The Major sate down at his accustomed table then, and while thtt 
waiters went to bring him his toast and his hot newspaper, he surveyed 
his letters through his gold double eye-glass, and examined one prettjr 
note after another, and laid them by in order. There were large 
solemn dinner cards, suggestive of three courses and heavy con- 
versation ; there were neat little confidential notes, conveying female 
entreaties ; there was a note on thick official pa^r from the Marquis 
of Steyne, telling him to come to Richmond to a little party at the Star 
and Garter ; and another from the Bishop of Ealing and l^s. Trail, 
requesting the honour of Major Pendennis’s company at Ealing House, 
^ all of which letters Pendennis read gracefully, and with the more satis- 
* faction, because Olowry, the Scotch surgeon, breakfasting opposite to 
him, was looking on, and hating him for having so many invitations, 
which nobody ever sent to Glowry. 

TlAse perused, the Major took out his pocket-book to see on what 
days he was disebgaged, and which of these many hospitable calls he 
could afford to accept or decline. 

He threw over Cutler, the East India Director, in Baker Street, 
in order to dine with Lo^ Steyne and the little French party at the 
Star and Garter — ^the Bishop he accepted, because, though the dinner 
was slow, he liked to dine with bishops — and so went through his lUII 
and disposed of them according to his fancy or interest. Then he 
to^ his breakfast and looked over the paper, the gazette, the births, 
ala deaths, and the fashionable intelligence, to see that his name was 
down among the guests at my Lord So-and-so’s fdte, and in the inter'- 
vals of these occupations carried on cheerful conversation with bil 
acquaintances about the room. 

Among the letters which formed Major Pendennis’s budget for 
that mommg there was only one unread, and which lay solitary and 
*apart from all the fashionable London letters, with a country post- 
nutrk and a homely seal* The superscription was in a pretty de&ata 
female hand, marked immediate ” by the fair writer ; yet tbe Major 
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lad, for reasons of Ub own, neglected up to the present moment his 
tumble rural petitioner, who, to be sure, could hardly hope to get a 
tearing among so many grand folks who attended bis levee. The 
act was, this was a letter from a female relative of Pendennis, and 
^hile the ^^ndees of her brother’s acquaintance were received and 
(ot their interview, and drove off, as it were, the patient country 
etter remained for a long time waiting for an audience in the ante- 
chamber, under the slop-basin. 

At last it came to be this letter’s turn, and the Major broke a seal 

r ith “ Fairoajrs” engraved upon it, and Clavering St. Mary’s ”foi 
post-mark:. It was a double letter, and the Major commenced 
iierusing the envelope before he attacked the inner epistle. 

<< Is it a letter from another Jook f ” growled Mr. Olowry, inwardly. 
f* Pendennis would not be leaving that to the last, I’m thinking.*^ 

** My dear Major Pendennis,” the letter ran, I beg and mjiflbM 
you to come to me immediately ’’—very likely, thought Pendennis, 
and Steyne’s dinner to-day — “ I am in the greatest grief and per- 
plexity. My dearest boy, who has been hitherto evervtbing the 
fondest mother could wish, is grieving me dreadfully* He has formed 
— I can hardly write it — a passion, an infatuation,”— the Major 
grinned — ** for an actress who has been performing here. She is at 
least twelve years older than Arthur — who will not be eighteen til] 
next February— and the wretched boy insists upon marrying her.” 

Hay 1 What’s making Pendennis swear now ? ”— Mr. Olowry 
asked of himself, for rage and wonder were concentrated in the 
Majot's open mouth, as he read this astounding aimounoement* # 

Do, my dear friend,” the grief-stricken lady went on, ** come to 
me instantly on the receipt of this ; and, as Arthur|jS guardian, entreat, 
command, the wretched child to give up this most deplorable resolu- 
tion.” And, after more entreaties to the above effect, the writer con- 
cluded by signing herself the Major’s ** unhappy, affectionate sister, 
Helen Pendennis.” 

** Fairoaks, Tuesday the Major concluded, reading the last 
words of the letter— << A d— d pretty business at Fairoaks, Tuesday} 
now let us seeawhat the boy has to say ; ” and he took the other letto, 
which was writteh in a great floundering boy’s hand, and sealed with 
|he large signet of the Pendennises, even larger than the Major’s owU, 
and with supplementary wax sputtered all round the seal, is 
the writer’s tremulousness and agitation. 

The epistle ran thus— 


^^Fotroah^ Monday 9 

**Mt vaeA tr^icLB, 

** la inforn^g you of my oogagsment with M{m Costigsu, daagbter at 
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Chesterfield CoatigaDf Eeq.* of Costiganstown, but, perhaps, better known 
to yon under her professional name of Miss Fotherin j^y, of the Theatres Royal 
Drury Lane and Crow Street, and of the Norwich and Welsh Ciroulti 1 am 
aware that 1 make an announcement which cannot, according to the present 
prejudices of society at least, be welcome to my family. My dearest mother, 
on whom, God knows, I would wish to inflict no needless pain, is deeply 
moved and grieved, 1 am sorry to say, by the intelligence which I haVe this 
night conveyed to her. 1 beseech yon, my dear Sir, to come down and reason 
with her and console her. Although obliged by pover^ to earn an honourable 
maintenance by the exercise of her splendid talents. Miss Gostigan’s family is 
as ancient and noble as our own. When our ancestor, Ralph Pendennis, 
landed with Richard II. in Ireland, my Emily’s forefathers were kings of that 
country. 1 have the information from Mr. Gostigan, who, life yourself, is a 
military man. 

** It IB in vain 1 have attempted to ar^e with my dear mother, and provd 
to her that a young lady of irreproachable character and lineage, endowed with 
the most splendid gifts of beauty and genius, who devotes herself to the exer- 
cise of one of the noblest professions, for the sacred purpose of maintaining hei 
family, is a being whom we should all love and reverence, rather than avoid ; 
—my i^or mother has prejudices which it is impossible for my Ionic to over- 
come, and refuses to welcome to her arms one who is disposed to be her most 
affectionate daughter through life. 

*' Although Miss Gostigan is some years older than myself, that circum- 
stance does not operate as a barrier to my affection, and 1 am sure will not 
influence its duration. A love like mine, Sjr, 1 feel, is contracted once and 
for ever. As I never had dreamed of love until 1 saw her — I feel now that I 
shall die without ever knowing another passion. It is the fate of my life ; and 
having loved once, 1 should despise myself, and be unworthy of my name as a 
gentleman, if 1 hesitated to abide by my passion ; if I did not give all where I 
felt all, and endow the woman who loves me fondly with my whole heart and 
my whole fortune. ^ 

I press for a speedy marriage with my Emily— for why, in truth, should 
it be aelayed 7 A delay implies a doubt, which I cast from me as unworthy. 
It is impossible that my sentiments can change towards Emily— that at any 
age she can be anything but the sole object <3 my love. Why, then, wait ? 
1 entreat you, my dear Uncle, to come down and reconcile my dear mother to 
our union, and I address you as a man of the world, qm mores hominum 
multorum vidil et urhes, who will not feel any of the weak scruples and 
fears which agitate a lady who has scarcely ever left her village. 

** Pray come down to us immediately. I am quite confldent that— apart 
from considerations of fortune— you will admire and approve of my Emily. 

** Your affectionate Nephew, 

** Abthur Pendennis, Jr.** 

When the hbjor had concluded the perusal of this letter, his 
countenance assumed an expression of such rage and horror that 
Qlowrj, the surgeon, felt in his pocket for his lancet, which he always 
carried in his card-case, and thought his respected friend was going 
into a fit. The intelligence was indeed sufiBcient to agitate Pendennis. 
The head of the Pendennises going to marry an actress ten years his 
senior,— -the head-strong boy about to plunge into matrimony. ** The 
mother has spoiled the young rascal,” groaned the Major inwardly, 
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with her cursed sentimentality and romantic rubbish. My nephew 
marry a trag^edy queen I Oradous mercy, people will laugh at me so 
that I shall not ^re show my headl” And he thought with an 
inexpressible pang that he must give up Lord Steyne’s dinner at 
Bichmond, and must lose his rest and pass the night in an abominable 
tight mail-coach, instead of taking pleasure, as he had promised him- 
self, in some of the most agreeable and select society in England. 

He quitted his breakfast-table for the adjoining writing-room, and 
there ruefully wrote off refusals to the Marquis, the Earl, the Bishop, 
and all his entertainers ; and he ordered his servant to take places in 

S he mail-coach for that evening, of course charging the sum which he 
lisbursed for the seats to the account of the widow and the young 
scapegrace of whom he was guardian. 
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consequence great-grand-aunt to the present Earl, and widow of John 
second Lord Pontjpool, and likewise of the Reverend Jonas Wales, 
of the Armageddon Chapel, Clifton. For the last five years of her 
life her ladyship had been attended to by Miss Helen Thistlewood, a 
very distant relative of the noble house of Bareacres, before mentioned, 
and daughter of Lieutenant R. Thistlewood, R.N., killed at the battle 
of Copenhagen. Under Lady Pontypool’s roof Miss Thistlewood 
^und a shelter : the Doctor, who paid his visits to my Lady Ponty- 
pool at least twice a day, could not but remark the angelic sweetneai 
and kindness with which the young lady bore her elderly i^elative’s ill- 
temper ; and it was as they were going in the fourth mourning coach 
to attend her ladyship’s venerated remains to Bath Abbey, where the^ 
now repose, that he looked at her sweet pale face and resolved upc^ 
putting a certain question to her, the very nature of which made hi? 
pulse beat ninety, at least. 

He. was older than she by more than twenty years, and at no time 
the most ardent of men. Perhaps he had had a love affair in early 
life which he had to strangle — perhaps all early love affairs ought to 
bo strangled or drowned, like so many blind kittens : well, at three- 
and-forty he was a collected quiet little gentleman in black stockings 
with a bald head, and a few days after the ceremony he called to see 
her, and, as he felt her pulse, he kept hold of her hand in his, and 
asked her where she was going to live now that the Pontypool family 
bad come down upon the property, which was being nailed into boxes, 
and packed into hampers, and swaddled up with haybands, and buried 
in straw, and locked under three keys in green-baize plate-cheBts,and 
carted away under the eyes of poor Miss Helen, — he asked her where 
she was going to live finally. 

Her eyes filled with tears, and she said she did not know. She had 
a little money. The old lady had left her a thousand pounds, indeed; 
and she would go into a boarding house or into a school : in fine, she 
did not know where. 

Then Pendennis, looking into her pale face, and keeping hold of 
her cold little hand, asked her if she would come and live with him? 
He was old compared to — ^to so blooming a youngs lady as Miss 
Thistlewood (Pendennis was of the grave old complimentary school 
of gentlemen and apothecaries), but he was of good birth, and,^h6 
flattered himself, of good principles and temper. His presets were 
good, and daily mending. He was alone in the world, and had need 
of a Mnd and constant companion, whom it would be the study of his 
life to make happy ; in a word, he recited to her a little speech, which 
he had composed that morning in bed, and rehearsed and perfected in 
his carriage, as he was coming to wait upon the young l^y. 

Perhaps if be had had an early love-pmge, she {So had oae day 
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hoped for a diEFerent lot than to be wedded to a little gentleman who 
rapped his teeth and smiled artidciallj, who was laboriously polite to 
the butler as he slid upstairs into the drawing-room, and profusely 
civil to the lady's-maid, who waited at the bed-room door ; for whom 
her old patroness used to ring as for a servant, and who came with 
even more eagerness ; perhaps she would have chosen a different man 
— but she knew, on the other hand, how worthy Pendennis was, how 
prudent, how honourable ; how good he had been to his mother, and 
constant in his care of her ; and ^e upshot of this interview was, that 
she, blushing very much, made Pendennis an extremely low curtsey, 
and asked leave to — to consider his very kind proposal. 

They were married in the dull I^th season, which was the height 
of the season in London. And Pendennis having previously, through 
a professional friend, M.R.C.S., secured lodgings in Holies Street, 
Cavendish Square, took his wife thither in a chaise and pair ; con- 
ducted her to the theatres, the Parks; and the Chapel Royal; showed 
her the folks going to a Drawing-room, and, in a word, gave her all the 
pleasures of the town. He likewise left cards upon Lord Pontypool, 
upon the Right Honourable the Earl of Bareacres, and upon Sir Pepin 
and Lady Ripstone, his earliest and kindest patrons. Bareacres took 
no notice o.f the cards. Pontypool called, admired Mrs. Pendennis, 
and said Lady Pontypool would come and see her, which her ladyship 
did, per proxy of John her footman, who brought her card, and an 
invitation to a concert five weeks off. Pendennis was back in his little 
one-horse carriage, dispensing draughts and pills at that time : but the 
Ripstones asked him and Mrs. Pendennis to an entertaiiudent, of 
which Mr. Pendennis talked to the last day of his life. 

The secret ambition of Mr. Pendennis had always been to be a 
gentleman. It takes much time and careful saving for a provincial 
doctor, whose gains are not very large, to lay by enough money 
wherewith to purchase a house and land ; but besides our friend'a 
own frugality and prudence, fortune aided him considerably in bis 
endeavour, and brought him to the point which be so panted toattain. 
He laid out isome money very advantageously in the purchase of a 
house and small estate close upon the village of Clavering before 
mentioned. A lucky purchase which be had made of shares in a 
copper-mine added veiy considerably to his wealth, and he realised 
with great prudence while this mine was still at its full vogue. Finally, 
he sold bis business, at Bath, to Mr. Parkins, for a handsome sum of 
ready money, and for an annuity to be paid to him during a certain , 
number of years after he had for ever retired fiom the handling of 
the mortar and pestle. 

Artl)W bis sop, wM eight p)d at the tiia»o| (bt| 
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event, so that it is no wonder that the lad, who left Bath and the 
snr^rj so young, should forget the existence of such a place almost 
entmly, and that bis father’s hands had ever been dirtied oy the.com- 
pounding of odious pills, or the preparation of filthy plasters. )?he 
old man never spoke about the shop himself, never alluded to it ; called 
in the medical practitioner of Olavering to attend his family ; sunk the 
black breeches and stockings altogether ; attended market and ses- 
sions, and wore abottle-gr^en coat and brass buttons with drab gaiters, 
just as if he had been an English gentleman all his life. He used to 
stand at his lodge-gate, and see the coaches come in, and bow gravely 
to the guards and coachmen as they touched their hats and drove by. 
It was he who founded the Clavering Book Club : and set up the 
Samaritan Soup and Blanket Society. It was he who brought the 
mail, which used to run through Cacklefield before, away from that 
village and through Clavering. At church he was equally active as a 
vestryman and a worshipper. . At market every Thursday, he went 
from pen to stall ; looked at samples of oats, and munched com ; felt 
beasts, punched geese in the breast, and weighed them with a knowing 
air ; and did business with the farmers at the Clavering Arms, as well 
as the oldest frequenter of that house of call It was now his shame, 
as it formerly was his pride, to be called Doctor, and those who wished 
to plei^se him always gave him the title of Squire. 

Heaven knows where they came from, but a whole range of Pen- 
dennis portraits presently hung round the Doctor’s oak dining-room ; 
Lelys and Vandykes he vowed all the portraits to be, and when 
questioned as to the history of the originals, would vaguely say they 
were ancestors of his.” His little boy believed in them to their fullest 
extent, and Koger Pendennisof Agincourt, Arthur Pendennis of Crecy, 
Oeneral Pendennis of Blenheim and Oudenarde, were as real and 
actual beings for this young gentleman as — whom shall we say ? — as 
Bobinson Crusoe, or Peter Wilkins, or the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, whose histories were in his library. 

Pendennis’s fortune, which was not above eight hundred pounds a 
year, did not, with the best economy and management, permit of his 
living with the great folks of the county ; but he had a^decent oom- 
fortaole society of the second sort. If they were not tKe roses, they 
lived near the roses, as it were, and had a good deal of the odour of 
genteel life. They had out their plate, and dined each other round in 
the moonlight nights twice a year, coming a dozen miles to these 
festivals ; and besides the county, the Pendennises had the society of 
the town of Clavering, as much as, nay, more than they liked : for 
Mrs. Pybus was always poking about Ellen’s conservatories, and 
intercepting the operation of her soup-tickets and coal-clubs : Captain 
Glanders (H. P., 60th Dragoon Guards) was for ever swaggering 
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ftbout the SquWs staUes and gardens, and endeavouring to enlist 
him in his quarrels with the Vicar, with the Postmaster, .with the 
]^yerend F. Wapshotof Olavering Grammar Schools, for overfloggin^ 
his son, Anglesea Glanders, — with all the village in fine. And Fen- 
dennis and his wife often blessed themselves, that their house of 
Fairoaks was nearly a mile out of Glavering, or their premises would 
never have been free from the prying eyes and prattle of one or other 
of the male and female inhabitants there. 

Fairoaks lawn comes down to the little river Brawl, and on the 
other side w^re the plantations and woods (as much as were left of 
them) of Olavering Park, Sir Francis Glavering, Bart. The park was 
let out in pasture and fed down by sheep and cattle when the Pen- 
dennises came first to live at Fairoaks. Shutters were up in the 
house ; a splendid freestone palace, with great stairs, statues, and 
porticos, wheieof you may see a picture in the Beauties of England 
and Wales.’* Sir Hichard Glavering, Sir Francis’s grandfather, had 
commenced the ruin of the family by the building of this palace : his 
successor had achieved the ruin by living in it The present Sir 
Francis was abroad somewhere ; nor could anybody be found rich 
enough to rent that enormous mansion, through the deserted rooms, 
mouldy clanking halls, and dismal galleries of which, Arthur Penden- 
nis many a time walked trembling when he was a hoy. At sunset, 
fiom the lawn of Fairoaks, there was a pretty sight: it and the 
opposite park of Olavering were in the habit of putting on a rich 
golden tinge, which became them both wonderfully. The upper 
windows of the gieat house flamed so as to make your eye# wink; 
the little river ran off noisily westward, and was lost in a sombre 
wood, behind which the towers of the old abbey church of Olavering 
(whereby that town is called Olavering St. Mary’s to the present day) 
rose up in purple splendour. Little Arthur’s figure and his motheria 
cast long blue shadows over the grass : and he would repeat in a low 
voice (for a scene of great natural beauty always moved the boy, who 
inherited this sensibility from his mother) certain lines beginning, 
** These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good s Almighty ! thine 
this universal frame,” greatly to Mrs. Pendenni^s delight. Sooh 
walks and conversation generally ended in a profusion of filial and 
maternal embraces; for to love and to pray were the main occupations 
of this dear woman’s life ; and I have often heard Pendennis say in 
his wUd way, that he felt that he was sure of going to heaven, for hb 
mother never could be happy there without him. 

As for JohnTendennis, as the father of the family, and that sort 
of thing, everybody'had the greatest respect for him : and bb orders 
were obeyed like those of the Medes and Persians. His hat was as 
well brushed, perhaps, ad that of any ia thm empire. His meab 
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were served at the same mlaate every day, and woe to those who oame^ 
late, as little Pen, a disorderly little rascal, sometimes did. Prayers 
Wei'S recited, his letters were read, his basiness dispatched, his stables 
and garden inspected, his hen-houses and kennel, his bam and pigstye 
visited, always at regular hours. After dinner he always bad a nap 
with the Globe newspaper on his knee, and his yellow bandana 
handkerchief on his face (Major Pendennis sent the yellow handker- 
chiefs from India, and his brother had helped in the purchase of his 
majority, so that they were good friends now). And so, as his 
dinner took place at six o’clock to a minute, and the sunset business 
alluded to may be supposed to havo occurred at about half-past seven, 
it is probable that he did not much care for the view in front of hia 
lawn windows, or take any share in the poetry and caresses which 
were taking place there. 

They seldom occurred in his presence. However frisky they were 
before, mother and child were hushed and quiet when Mr. Pondeu- 
nis walked into the drawing-room, his newspaper under his arm. 
And here, while little Pen, bnried in a great chair, read all the 
books of which he could lay hold, tho Squire perused his own 
articles in the ** Gardener’s Gazette,” or took a solemn band at 
picqnet with Mrs. Pendennis, or an occasional friend from the village. 

Pendennis usually took care that at least one of his grand dinners 
shonld take place when his brother, the Major, who, on tho return of 
his regiment from India and New South Wales, had sold out and gone 
upon hjtlf-pay, camo to pay his biennial visit to Fairoaks. My brother 
Major Pendennis,” was a constant theme of the retired Doctor’s con- 
versation. All the family delighted in my brother tho Maj^'r. He was 
the link which bound them to the great world of London, and the 
fashion. He always brought down the last nows of the nobility and 
spoke of such with soldier-like respect and decorum. He would say, 
”My Lord Bareaeres has been good enough to invite me to Bare mrett 
for the pheasant shooting,” or, ** My Lord Steyne is so kind as to wish 
for my presence at Stillbrook for the Qaster holidays;” and you may 
be sure tho whereabouts of my brother the Major was carefully made 
known by worthy Mr. Pendennis to his friends at tne Clavering 
Beading- Room, at Justice meetings, or at the County-town. Their 
carriages would come from ten miles round to call upon Major Pen- 
dennis in his visits to Fairoaks ; the fame of his fashion as a man 
about town was established throughont the county. There was a talk 
of his marrying Miss Hunkle, of Lilybank, old Huncle the Attorney’s 
daughter, with at least fifteen hundred a year to her fortune ; but my 
brother the Major declined. ” As a bachelor,” hesaid, ” nobody cares 
how poor I am* I have the happiness to live with people who are so 
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highly placed in the world, that a few hundreds or thousands a year 
more or less can make no difference in the estimation in wjiich they 
are pleased to hold me. Miss Hankie, though a most respectable lady, 
is not in possession of either the birth or the manners which would 
entitle her to bo received into the sphere in which 1 have the honour 
to move. I shall live and die an old bachelor, John : and your worthy 
friend, Miss Hunkle, I have no doubt, will find some more worthy 
object of her affection, than a worn-out old soldier on half-pay.’’ 
Time showed the correctness of the surmise ; Miss Hunkle married 
a young French nobleman, and is now at this moment living at Lily- 
bank, under*the title ^ of Baroness de Garambole, having been sepa- 
rated from her wild young scapegrace of a Baron very shortly after 
their union. 

The Major had a sincere liking and regard for his sister-in-law, 
whom he pronounced, and with perfect truth, to be as fine a lady as 
any in England, Indeed, Mrs. Pendennis’s tranquil beauty, her 
natural sweetness and kindness, and that simplicity and dignity which 
a perfect purity and innocence are sure to bestow upon a handsome 
woman, rendered her quite worthy of her brother’s praises. I think 
it is not natural prejudice which makes me believe that a high-bred 
English ludy is the most complete of all Heaven’s subjects in this 
world. In whom else do you see so much grace, and so much virtue ; 
so much faith, and so much tenderness : with such a perfect refine- 
ment and chastity ? And by high-bred ladies I don’t mean duchesses 
and countesses. Be they ever so high in station, they can be but 
ladies, and no more. But almost every man who lives in th9 world 
has the happiness, let us hope, of counting a few such persons amongst 
bis circle of acquaintance — women in whose angelical natures there 
is something awful, as well as beautiful, to contemplate : at whose feet 
the wildest and fiercest of us must fall down and humble ourselves, 
in admiration of that adorable purity which never seems to do or to 
think wrong. 

Arthur Pendennis had the good fortune to have such a mother. 
During his childhood and youth, the boy thought of her as little less 
than an angel— a supernatural teing, all wisdom, love, and beauty. 
When her husband drove her into the county town, to the assize balls 
or concerts, he would step into the assembly with his wife on his arm, 
and look the great folks in the face, as much as to say, Look at that, 
my lord ; can any of you show me a woman like that f ” She enraged 
some country ladies with three times her money by a sort of desperate 
perfection which they found in her. Miss Pybus said she was cold 
and haughty ; Miss Pierce that she was too proud for her station ; 
Mrs. Wapshot,.a8 a doctor of divinity’s lady, would have the pas of 
her, who was ohly the wife of a medical practitioner. In the mean- 
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while, this lady moved through the world quite regardless of all the 
comments that were made in her praise of disfavour. She did not 
seem to know that she was admired or hated for being so perfeot ; 
but carried on calmly through life, saying her prayers, loving her 
family, helping her neighbours, and doing her duty. 

That even a woman should he faultless, however, is an arrange- 
ment not permitted by nature, which assigns to us mental defects, as 
it awards to us headaches, illnesses, or death ; without which the 
scheme of the world could not be carried on, — nay, some of the best 
qualities of mankind could not be brought into exercise. As pain 
produces or elicits fortitude and endurance ; difficulty, perseverance ; 
poverty, industry and ingenuity ; danger, courage and what not) so 
the very virtues, on the other hand, will generate some vices ; and, in 
fine, Mrs. Fendennis had that vice which Miss Pybus and Miss Pierce ' 
discovered in her, namely, that of pride ; which did not vest itself so 
much in her own person, as in that of her family. She spoke about 
Mr. Pendennis (a worthy little gentleman enough, but there are others 
as good as he) with an awful reverence, as if he had been the Pope of 
Borne on his throne, and she a cardinal kneeling at his feet, and giving 
him incense. The Major she held to be a sort of Bayard among 
Majors : and as for her son Arthur, she worshipped that youth with 
an ardour which the young scapegrace accepted almost as coolly as 
the statue of the Saint in Saint Peter’s receives the rapturous oscula-* 
tions which the faithful deliver on his toe. 

This unfoitunate superstition and idol-worship of this good woman 
was thb cause of a gi eat deal of the misfortune which befel the young 
gentleman who is the hero of this history, and deserves therefore to 
be mentioned at the outset of bis story. 

Arthur Pendennis’s schoolfellows at the Oreyfriars School state 
that, as a boy, he was in no ways remarkable either as a dunce or as a 
scholar. He never read to improve himself out of school-hours, but, 
on the contrary, devoured all the novels, plays, and poetry on which i 
he could lay his hands. He never was flogged, but it was a wonder 
how he escaped the whipping-post. When he had money he spent it 
royally in tarts for himself and his friends ; he has been known to 
disburse nine and sixpence out of ten shillings awarded to him in a 
single day. W hen he had no funds he went on tick. When he could 
get no credit he went without, and was almost as happy. He has 
been known to take a thrashing for a crony without saying a word ; 
but a blow, ever so slight from a friend, would make him roar. To 
fighting he was averse from his earliest youth, as indeed to physic, the 
Greek Grammar, or any other exertion, and would engage in none of 
them, except at the last extremity. He seldom if ever told lies, and 
never bullied little boya Those masters or seniors who were kind to 
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him» 1^6 loved wil£ boyish ardour. And though the Doctor, when he 
did not know his Horace, or could not construe his Greek play, said 
that that boy Pendennis was a disgrace to the school, a candidate for 
ruin in this world, and perdition in the next; a profligate who would 
most likely bring his venerable father to ruin and his mother to a dis- 
honoured grave, and the like — ^yet as the Doctor made use of these 
compliments to most of the boys in the place (which has not turned 
out an unusual nuDiber of felons and pickpockets), little Pen, at first 
uneasy and terrified by these charges, became gradually accustomed 
to hear them ; and he has not, in fact, either murdered his parents, 
or committed any act worthy of transportation or hanging up to the 
present day. 

There weie many of the upper boys, among the Cistercians with 
whom Pendennis was educated, who assumed all the privileges of 
men long before they quitted that seminary. Many of them, for 
example, smoked cigars — and some had already begun the practice of 
inebriation. One had fought a duel with an Ensign in a marching 
regiment in consequence of a row at the theatre — another i^ctually 
kept a buggy and horse at a livery stable in Covent Garden, and might 
be seen driving any Sunday in Hyde Park with a groom with squared 
arms and armorial buttons by his side. Many of the seniors were in 
love, and showed each other in confidence poems addressed to, or 
letters and locks of hair received from, young ladies-— but Pen, a 
modest and timid youth, rather envied these than imitated them as 
yet. He had not got beyond the theory as yet — the practice of life 
was all to come. And by the way, ye tender mothers and sober^athers 
of Christian families, a prodigious thing that theory of life is as orally 
learned at a great public school. Why, if you could hear those boys 
of fourteen who blush before mothers and sneak off in silence in the 
presence of their daughters, talking among each other — ^it would be 
the woman’s turn to blush then. Before he was twelve years old little 
Pen had heard talk enough to make him quite awfully wise upon 
certain points — and so, Madam, has your pretty little rosy-cheeW 
son, who is coming home from school for the ensuing holidays. ^ I 
don’t say that the boy is lost, or that the innocence has left him which 
he had from Heaven, which is our home,” but that the shades of 
the prison-house are closing very fast over him, and that we are 
helping as much as possible to corrupt him. 

Well — Pen had just made his public appearance in a coat with a 
tail, or cauda-virilis, and was looking most anxiously in his little study- 
glass to see if his whiskers were growing, like those of more foitunate 
youths his companions ; and, instead of the treble voice with which 
he used to speak and sing (for his singing voice was a very sweet 
one. and be used when little to be made to perform “ Home, sweet 
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Uome,” << My pretty Pag^e,” and a French song or two which, his 
mother had taught him, and other ballads for the delectation of the 
senior boys), had suddenly plunged into a deep bass diversified by a 
squeak, which set master and scholars laughing — he was about sixteen 
years old in a word, when he was suddenly .called away from his 
academic studies. 

It was at the close of the forenoon school, and Pen had been 
unnoticed all the previous part of the morning till now, when the 
Doctor put him on to construe in a Greek play. He did not know a 
word of it, though little Timmins, his form fellow, was prompting him 
with all his might Pen had made a sad blunder or two — when the 
awful chief broke out upon him. 

** Pendennis, sir,” he said, your idleness is incorrigible and your^ 
stupidity beyond example. You are a disgrace to your school, and 
to your family, and 1 have no doubt will prove so in after-life to your 
country. If that vice, sir, which is described to us as the root of all 
evil, be really what moralists have represented (and I have no doubt 
of the correctness of their opinion), for what a prodigious quantity of 
future crime and wickedness are you, unhappy boy, laying the seed! 
Miserable trifler I The boy who construes Se instead of Se 
at sixteen years of age, is guilty not merely of folly, and ignorance, 
and dulness inconceivable, but of crime, of deadly crime, of filial 
ingratitude, which 1 tremble to contemplate. A boy, sir, who does 
not learn his Greek play cheats the parent who spends money for his 
education. A boy who cheats his parent is not very far from robbing 
or forcing upon his neighbour. A man who forges on his neighbour 
pays the penalty of his crime at the gallows. And it is not such a 
one that 1 pity (fur he will be deservedly cut off) ; but his maddened 
and heart-broken parents, who are driven to a premature gi^ve by 
his crimes, or, if they live, drag on a wretched and dishonoured old 
age. Go on, sir ; and I warn you that the very next mistake that you 
make shall subject you to the punishment of the rod. Who’s that 
laughing ? What ill-conditioned boy is there that dares to laugh?” 
shouted the Doctor. 

Indeed, while the master was making this oration,*' there was a 
general titter behind him in the school-room. The orator had his 
back to the door of this ancient apartment, which was open, and a 
gentleman who was quite familiar with the place — for both Major 
Arthur and Mr. John Pendennis had been at the school— was asking 
the fifth-form boy who sat by the door for Pendennis. The lad 
grinning pointed to the culprit against whom the Doctor was pouring 
out the thunders of his just wrath— Major Pendennis could not help 
laughing. He remembered having stood under that vekgr pillar where 
Fen the younger now stood, and having been assaulted by Ae 
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Doctor’s predecessor years and years ago. The intelligence was 

passed round” that it was Fendennis’s uncle in an instant, and 
s ^ndred young faces wondering and giggling, between terror and 
laughter, turned now to the new comer and then to the awful Doctor. 

The Major asked the fifth-form boy to carry his card up to the 
Doctor, which the lad did with an arch look. Major Pendennia 
had written on the card, “ 1 must take A. P. home ; his father is 
very ill.” 

As the Doctor received the card, and stopped his harangue with 
rather a scared look, the laughter of the boys, half constrained until 
then, burst cTut in a general shout. Silence I ” roared out the 
Doctor stamping with his foot Pen looked up and saw who was 
his deliverer ; the Major beckoned to him gravely, and tumbling# 
flown his books, Pen went across. 

f The Doctor took out his watch. It was two minutes to one, 
** We will take the Juvenal at afternoon school,” he said, nodding to 
the Captain, and all the boys understanding the signal gathered up 
their books and poured out of the hall. 

Young Pen saw by his uncle’s face that something had happened 
at home. “ Is there anything the matter with — my mother ? ” he 
said. He could hardly speak, though, for emotion, and the tears 
which were ready to start. 

‘‘ No,” said the Major, ** but your father's very ill. Go and pack 
your trunk directly ; 1 have got a post-chaise at the gate.” 

Fen went off quickly to his boarding-house to do as his uncle 
bade him ; and the Doctor, now loft alone in the school-room, «came 
out to shake hands with his old schoolfellow. You would not have 
thought it was the same man. As Cinderella at a particular hour 
became, from a blazing and magnificent princess, quite an ordinary 
Httle maid in a grey petticoat, so, as the clock struck one, all 
the thundering majesty and awful wrath of the schoolmaster dis- 
appeared. 

** There is nothing serious, 1 hope,” said the Doctor. “ It is a 
^ity to take the boy otherwise. He is a good boy, rather idle and 
unenergetic, but an honest gentlemanhke little fellow, though I can't 
get him to conStrue as 1 wish. Won't you come in and have some 
luncheon ? My wife will be very happy to see you.” 

But Major Pendennis declined the luncheon. He said his brother 
was very ill, had had a fit the day before, and it was a great question 
if they should ^e him alive. 

There's no other son, is there?” said the Doctor. The Major 
answered “No.” 

“ And there’s a good eh— « good eh— property I believe ? ” asked 
the other in an off-hand way. 
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'< H’m^^ BO," said the Major. Whereupon this colloquy came to 
an end. ' And Arthur Pendennis got into a post-chaise with his unde, 
never to come back to school any more. 

As the chaise drove through Olaveriug, the ostler standing 
whistling under the archway of the Clavering Arms, winked to the 
postilion ominously, as much as to say all was over. The gardener’s 
wife came and opened the lodge-gates, and let the travellers through 
with a silent shake of the head. All the blinds were down at Fairoaks 
—the face of tl^ old footman was as blank when he let them in. 
Arthur^s face was white too, with terror more than withgrief. What- 
ever of warmth and love the deceased man might have had, and he 
adored his wife and loved and admired his son with all his heart, he 
'had shut them up within himself ; nor had the boy been ever abli. 
to penetrate that frigid outward barrier. But Arthur had been hie 
father’s pride and glory through life, and his name the last which 
John Pendennis had tried to articulate whilst ho lay with his wife’s 
hand clasping his own cold and clammy palm, as the flickering spirit 
went out into the darkness of death, and life and the world passed 
away from him. 

The little girl, whose face had peered for the moment imder the 
blinds as the chaise came up, opened the door from the stairs into the 
hall, and taking Arthur’s hand silently as ho stooped down to kiss her, 
led him up-stairs to his mother. Old John opened tho dining-room 
for the Major. The room was darkened with the blinds down, and 
surrounded by all the gloomy pictures of tho Pendennises. He drank 
a glass of wino. The bottle had been opened for the Squire four days 
before. His hat was brushed, and laid on tho hall table : his news- 
papers, and his letter bag, with John Pendennis, Esquire, Fairoaks, 
engraved upon the brass plate, were there in waiting. The doctor and 
the lawyer from Clavering, who had seen the chaise pass through, 
came up in a gig half an hour after the Major’s arrival, and entered 
by the back door. The former gave a detailed account of the seizure 
and demise of Mr. Pendennis, enlarged on his virtues and the estima-^ 
tion in which the neighbourhood held him ; on what a loss he would 
be to the magistrates’ bench, the County Hospital, &c. Mrs. Pen- 
dennis bore up wonderfully, he said, especially since Master Arthurs 
arrival. The lawyer stayed and dined with Major Pendennis, and they 
talked business all the evening. The Major was his brothers executor, 
and joint guardian to the boy with Mrs. Pendennis. Everything was 
left unreservedly to her, except in case of a Second iUarr&ge,*-r-an 
occasion which might offer itself in the case of so young' and hand- 
some a woman, Mr. Tatham gallantly said, when different provisions 
were enacted by the deceased. The Major would of oom'se take 
entire superintendence of everything upon this most impressive and 
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melancholy occamon. Aware of this authority, old John the footman, 
w,hen he brought Major Pendennm the candle to go to bed, followed 
afterwaids with the mte-basket ; and the next morning brought him 
the key of the hall clock — the Squire always used to wind it up of a 
Thursday, John said. Mrs. Pendennis’s maid brought him messages 
from her mistress. She confirmed the doctor’s rep^, of the comfort 
which Master Arthur’s arrival had caused to his mother. 

What passed between the lady and the boy is not of import A 
veil should be thrown over those sacred emotions of love and grief. 
The maternal passion is a sacred mystery to me. What one sees 
symbolized io the Roman churches in the imagb of the Virgin Mother 
with a bosom bleeding with lore, I think one may witness (and admire 

* ieAlmightybountyfor)ev6ryday. IsawaJewishlady,onlyye8terday, 
ith a child at her knee, and from whose face towards the child there 
shone a sweetness so angelical, that it seemed to form a sort of glory 
round both. I protest 1 could have knelt before her too, and acmred 
in her the Divine beneficence in endowing uswiththematernaUtor^j, 
which began with our race and sanctifies the history of mankind. 

As for Arthur Pendennis, after that awful shock which the sight of 
his dead father must have produced on him, and the pity and feeling 
which such an event no doubt occasioned, I am not sure that in the 
very moment of the grief, and as he embraced hiStmother,<and tenderly 
consoled her, and promised to love her for ever, there was not springing 
up in his broaht a sort of secret triumph and exultation. lie was the 
chief now and lord. Ho was Pendennis ; and all round about him 
wore his soLvauts and handmaids. « You’ll never send mo away/* 
little Laura’said, tripping by him, and holding his hand. “ YouVon’t 
send me to school, will you, Arthur? ” 

Arthur kissed her and patted her head. No, she shouldn’t go to 
school. As for going himself, that was quite out of the question. He 
had determined that that part of his life should not be renewed. In 
the midst of the general grief, and the corpse still lying above, he had 
leisure to conclude that he would have it ail holidays for the future, 
ihat he wouldn’t get up till he liked, or stand the bullying of tho 
Doctor any more, and had made a hundred of su'ch day dreams and 
resolves for the future. How one’s thoughts will travel ! and how 
quickly our wishes beget them ! When he with Laura in his hand 
went into the kitchen on bis way to the dog-kennel, the fowl-houses, 
and other his favourite haunts, all the servants there assembled in 
great silence with tWr friends, and the labouring men and their 
wives, and Sally Potter who went with the post-bag to Claveriog, and 
the baker’s man from Olavering^-all there assembled and drinking 
beer on the melancholy occasion— lose up on his entrance and bowed 
or curtsied to him. The? never used to do so last holidays, he fett at 
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once and with indescribable pleasure. The cook cried out, " 0 Lord,** 
and whispered, “ How Master Arthur do grow I ” Thomas, the groom, 
in the act of drinking, put down the jug alarmed before his master. 
Thomas’s master felt the honour keenly. He went through and looked 
at the pointers. As Flora put her nose up to his waistcoat, and Ponto, 
yelling with pleasure, hurtled at his chin, Pen patronized the dogs, and 
said, “ Poo Ponto, poo Flora,” in his most condescending manner. 
And then he went and looked at Laura’s hens, and at the pigs, and at 
the orchard, and at the dairy ; perhaps he blushed to think tlut it was 
only last holidays he had in a manner robbed the great apple-tree, 
and been scolded by the dairymaid for taking cream. " 

They buried John Pendennis, Esquire, “formerly an eminent 
medical practitioner at Bath, and subsequently an able magistrate, a 
benevolent landlord, and a benefactor to many charities and public 
institutions in this neighbourhood and country,” with one of the most 
handsome funerals that had been seen since Sir Boger Clavering 
was buried here, the clerk said, in the abbey church of Clavering 
St. Mary’s. A fair marble slab, from which the above inscription is 
copied, was erected over the Fairoaks’ pew in the church. On it you 
may see the Pendennis coat of arms and crest, an eagle looking 
towards the sun, with the motto, “nec temipennd,” to the present 
day. Doctor Portman alluded to the deceased most handsomely and 
affectingly, as “ our dear departed friend,” in his sermon next Sunday ; 
and Arthur Pendennis reigned in his stead. 







CHAPTER III. 

IN WHICH PENDENNIS APPEARS AS A VERY YOUNG MAN INDEED. 

A RTHUR Was about sixteen years old, we have said, when he begfan 
to reign ; in person, he had what his friends would call a dumpy, 
wt his mamma styled a neat little figure. His hair was of a 
nMlthy brown colour, which looks like gold in the sunshine, his face 
was round, rosy, freckled, and good humoured, his whiskers were 
decidedly of a reddish hue ; in fact, without being a beauty, he had 
such a frank, good-natured, kind face, and laughed so merrily.at you 
uut of his honest blue eyes, that no wonder Mrs. Pendennis thought 
him the pride of the whole country. Between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen he rose from five feet six to five feet eight inches in 
height, at which altitude he paused. But his mother wondered at it. 
He was three inches taller than his father. Was it possible that any 
uian could grow to be three inches taller than Mr. Pendennis ^ 

You may be certain he never went back to school ; the discipline 
of the establishment did not suit him, and he liked teing at home 
much better. The question of his return was debated, and his uncle 
was for his going back. The doctor wrote his opinion that it was 
most important for Arthur’s success in after-life that he should know 
a Greek play thoroughly, but Pen adroitly managed to hint to bis 
mother what a dangerous place Greyfriars was, and what sad wild 
fellows some of the chaps there were, and the timid soul, taking alarm 
it once, acceded to his desire to stay at home. 

%Then Fen’s uncle offered to use his influence with his Royal 
Aighness the Commander-in-Chief, who was pleased to be very kind 
to him, and pro^sed to get Pen a commission in the Foot Guards. 
Pen’s heart leaped at this: he had been to hear the band at St. 
James’s play on a Sunday, when he went out to his uncle. He had 
Been Tom Ricketts, of the fourth form, who used to wear a jacket 
and trowsers sa ludicrously tight, that the cider lx)ys could not for- 
bear using him in the quality of a butt or ** cockshy ” — he had seen 
this very Ricketts arrayed in crimson and gold, with an immense 
bearskin cap on his head, staggering under the colours of the regi- 
ment . Tom had recognized him and gave him a patronizing nod. 
Tom, a little wretch whom be bad cut over the back with a hockey* 
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stick last quarter — and there he was in the centre of the square, 
rallying round the flag of his country, surrounded by bayonets, 
crossbelts, and sdarlet, the band blowing trumpets and banging 
oymbals— talking familiarly to immense warriors with tufts to their 
chins and Waterloo medals. What would not Pen haye given to 
enter such a service ? 

But Helen Pendennis, when this point was proposed to her by 
her son, put on a face full of terror and alarm. She said she did 
not quarrel with others who thought differently, but that in her 
opinion a Christian had no right to make the army a profession. 
Mr. Pendennis never, never would have permitted Us son to be a 
soldier. Finally, she should be very unhappy if he thought of it” 
Now Pen would have as soon cut off his nose and ears as deliberately 
and of aforethought malice, made his mother unhappy ; and, as iJ 
was of such a generous disposition that he would give away anything 
to any one, he instantly made a present of his visionary coat ana 
epaulettes to his mother. 

She thought him the noblest creature in the world. But Major 
Pendennis, when the offer of the commission was acknowledged and 
refused, wrote back a curt and somewhat angry letter to the widow, 
and thought his nephew was rather a spooney. 

He was contented, however, when hr saw the boy’s performances 
out hunting at Christmas, when the Major came down as usual to 
Fairoaks. Pen had a very good mare, and rode lu»r with uncommon 
pluck and giare. PTo took his fonces with groat coo]m»ss and 
judgment, lie wreto to the chaps at school about his top-boots, 
and his feats acn)ss country. He began to think seriously of a 
scarlet coat : and his mother must own that she thought it would 
become him remarkably well ; though, of course, she passed hours of 
anguish during his absence, and daily expected to see him brought 
home on a shutter. 

With these amusements, in rather too great plenty, it must not b^ 
assumed that Pen neglected his studies altogether, lie had a natures 
taste for reading every possible kind of book which did not fall int|| 
his school-course. It wa.*: only when tliey forced liis head into the 
waters of knowledge that ho refused to* drink. He devoured all the 
books at homo, from Inchbald’s Theatre to White’s Farriery ; he 
ransacked the neighbouring book-cases. He fouud at Claveriug aiL 
old car^ of French novels, which he read with all his might ; and ho 
would sit for hours perched up on the topmost bar of Doctor PortmanV 
library steps with a folio on his knees, whether it was Hakluyt’s 
Travels, Hobl)os’s Leviathan, Augustini Opera, or Chaucer’s Poems. 
He and the Vicar were very good friends, aud frein bis Reverence, 
Pen learned that lu)nest taste for port wine which distinguished him 
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thiougfh life. And as for Mrs. Portman, who was not m the least 
jealous, though her Doctor avowed himself in love with Mrs.Pendennis» 
whom he pronounced to be by far the finest lady in the oountry^^U 
her grief was, as she looked up fondly at Fen perched on the book* 
ladder, that her daughter, Mira, was too old for him---as indeed she 
— ^Miss Maria Portman being at that period only two years 
younger than Pen’s mother, and weighing as much as Pen and 
Mrs. Pendennis together. 

Are these details insipid ? Look back, good friend, at your own 
youth, and ask how was that ? I like to think of a well-nurtured bo^, 
brave and gentle, warm-hearted and loving, and looking the world in 
the face with kind honest eyes. What bright colours it wore tto, 
|and how you enjoyed it 1 A man has not many years of such we. 
Ee does not know them whilst they are with him. It is only men 
Uey are passed long away that he remembers how dear and happy 
they were. 

Mr. Smirke, Dr. Portman’s curate, was engaged, at a liberal salary, 
to walk or ride over from Clavering and pass several hours daily witn 
the young gentleman. Smirke was a man perfectly faultless at a tea- 
table, wore a curl on his fair forehead, and tied his neck-cloth with a 
melancholy grace. He was a decent scholar and mathematician, and 
taught Pen as much as the lad was ever disposed to learn, which was 
not much. For Pen had soon taken the measure of his tutor, who, 
when he came riding into the court-yard at Fairoaks on his pony, 
turned out hia toes so absurdly, and left such a gap between his knees 
and the saddle, that it was impossible for any lad endowed if^th a 
sense of humour to respect such an ^uestrian. He nearly killed 
Smirke with terror by putting him on his mare, and taking him a ride 
over a common, where the county fox-hounds (then hunted by that 
staunch old sportsman, Mr. Hardhead, of Dumplingbeaie) happened 
to meet. Mr. Smirke, on Pen’s mare, Rebecca (she was named after 
Pen’s favourite heroine, the daughter of Isaac of York), astounded the 
Rounds as much as he disgusted the huntsman, laming one of the 
jlormer by persisting in riding amongst the pack, and receiving a 
speech from the latter, more remarkable for energy of language, than 
any oration he Ukd ever heard since he left the bargemen on the banks 
of Isis. 

Smirke and his pupil read the ancient poets together, and rkttled 
through them at a pleasant rate, very different from that stMdy 
grabbing pace with which the Cistercians used to go over the elasbm 
ground, scenting out each word as they went, and digging up every 
root in the way. Pen never liked to halt, but made his tutor construe 
when he was at fault, and thus galloped through the llifl4 and Che 
Odyssqr, the tragic i^y-writers, ana the charming wiwed 
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pbanes (whom he vowed to be the greatest poet of all). But he went 
BO fast that, though he certainly galloped through a considerable 
extent of the ancient country, he clean forgot it in after-life, and had 
only such a vague remembrance of his early classic course as a man 
has in the House of Commons, let us say, who still keeps up two or 
three quotations; or a reviewer who, just for decency’s sake, bints 
at a little Greek. 

Besides the ancient poets, you may bo sure Pen read the English 
with great gusto. Smirke sighed and shook his head sadly both about 
Byron and Moore. But Pen was a sworn fire-worshipper and a 
Corsair ; he had them by heart, and used to take little Laura into the 
window and say, Zuleika, I am not thy brother,” in tones so tragic, 
that they caused the solemn little maid to open her great eyes still 
wider. She sat, until the proper hour for retirement, sewing at 
Mrs. Pendennis’s knee, and listening to Pen reading out to her of 
nights without comprehending one word of what ho lead. 

He read Shakspeare to his mother (which she said she liked, but 
didn’t), and Byron, and Pope, and his favourite Lalla Rookh, which 
pleased her indifferently. But as for Bishop Ileber, and Mrs. Ilemans 
above all, this lady used to melt right away, and 1x3 absorbed into her 
pocket-handkerchief, when Pen read those authors to her in his kind 
boyish voice. The “Christian Year” was a book which appeared 
about that time. The son and the mother whispered it to each other 
with awe — Faint, very faint, and seldom in after-life Pendenuis beard 
that solemn church-music ; but he always loved the remembrance of 
it, an(j[ of the times when it struck on his heart, and he walked over 
the fields full of hope and void of doubt, as the churdi-bells rang on 
Sunday morning. 

It was at this period of his existence, that Pen broke out in the 
Poets’ Corner of the County Chronicle, with some verses with which 
he was perfectly well satisfied. His are the verses signed “ NEP.,” 
addressed “ To a Tear ; ” “ On the Anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo ; ” “ To Madame Caradori singing at the Assize Meetings 
“ On Saint Bartholomew’s Day” (a tremendous denunciation of Popery, 
and a solemn warning to the people of England to rally against 
emancipating the Roman Catholics), &c. &c. — all •’which master- 
pieces, poor Mrs. Pendennis kept along with his first socks, the first 
cutting of his hair, his bottle, and other interesting relics of his infancy 
He used to gallop Rebecca over the neighbouring Dumpling Downs, 
or into the county town, which, if you please, we shall call Chatteris, 
spouting his own poems, and filled with quite a Byronic afilatus as 
he thought. 

His genius at this time was of a decidedly gloomy cast. He brought 
bis mother a tragedy, at which, though he killed sixteen people before 
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9 b» second actf Helen lambed 80» that he thcnat the master-j^ece 
bto the fire in a pet^ He projected an epic poem in blank veree, 

Cortee, or the Gcu^ueror of Mmco» and the Inca’s daughter.” He 
wrote part of Senem, or the Fatal Bath,” and ** Ariadne in Naxos;” 
clasmcal pieces, with ctomses and strophe and antistroidies, which 
sadly puzzled Mrs. Pendennis ; and be^ a History of the Jesuits,” 
in which he lashed that Order with tremendous severity. His loyalty 
did his mother’s heart good to witness. He was a staunch, unflinching 
Ghurch-and-Sjug man in those days; and at the election, when 
Sir Giles Beanfleld stood on the Blue interest, against Loid Tre* 
hawk, Lord Erne’s son, a Whig and a friend of Popery, Arthur 
Pendennis, with an immen^ bow for himself, whk)h his motiier made, 
ijpd with a blue ribbon for Rebecca, rode alongside of the Reverend 
Actor Portman, on his grey mare Dowdy, and at the head of the 
plavering voters, whom the Doctor brought up to plump for the 
Trotestant Ohampion. 

On that day Pen made his first speech at the Blue Hotel : and 
also, it appears, for the first time in his life — ^took a little n^ore wine 
than was good for him. Mercy I what a scene it was at Fairoaks, 
when he i^e back at ever so much o’clock at night. What njoving 
about of lanterns in the court-yard and stables, though the moon was 
shining out; what a gathering of servants, as Pen came home, 
clattering over the bridge and op the stable-yard, with half a score of 
the Glavering voters yelling after him the Blue song of the election. 

He wanted them all to come in and have some wine-Hiome very 
good Madeira — some capital Madeira — John, go and .get §ome 
Madeira, -^nd there is no knowing what the farmers would have 
done, had not Madam Pendennis made her appearance in a white 
wrapper, with a candle— and scared those zealous Blues so by the 
sight of her pale handsome face, that they touched their bats and 

( de off. 

Besides these amusements and occupations in which Mr. Pen 
lulged, there was one which forms the main business and pleasure 
youth, if the poets tell us aright, whom Pen was always studying; 
and which, ladies, you have rightly guessed to bethatof Love. Pen 
sighed for it first in secret^ and like the love-sick swain in Ovid, 
opened his breast, and said, ** Aura^ veni.” What generous youth is 
there that has not courted some such windy mistress in his time ? 

Yes, Penbegantofeel the necessity of a first love— of a consuming 
(Mission— of an object on which he could concentrate all those vague 
floating fancies under which he sweetly suffered— of a young mdy 
to whom he could really make verses, and whom be ooula set up and 
adore. In place of those unsubstantial lantbes and Znliekas to whom 
he addresimd the outpourings of his gushing muse. He read Ui 

0 
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favourite poems over and over again, he called upon Alma Venus tU 
delight of gods and men, he tranship Anacreon’s odes, and picke^ 
out passages suitable to his complaint from Waller, Diyden, PriorL 
and the like. Smirke and he were never weary, in their interviews! 
of discoursing about love. The faithless tutor entertained him 
with sentimental conversations in place of lectures on algebra ann 
Greek ; for Smirke was in love too. Who could help it, being ini 
daily intercourse with such a woman ? Smirke was madly in lovel 
(as far as such a mild flame as Mr. Smirke’s may be called madness/ 
with Mrs. Pendennis. That honest lady, sitting dowjn below stairs* 
teaching little Laura to play the piano, or devising flannel petticoat<^ 
for the poor round about her, or otherwise busied with the calm 
routine of her modest and spotless Christian life, was little aware what 
storms were brewing in two bosoms upstairs in the study — in Pcd^^ 
as he sate in his shooting- jacket, with his elbows on the green 8''U(][f- 
table, and his hands clutching his curly brown hair, Homer und his 
nose, — and in worthy Mr. Smirke’s, with whom he was reading. re 
they would talk about Helen and Andromache. “ Andromache like 
my mother,” Pen used to avouch ; ** but 1 say, Smiike, by Jo\ I’d 
cut off my nose to see Helen ; ” and he would spout certain fav<j}^ ^ 
lines which the reader will And in their proper place in the third 
He drew portraits of her — ^they are extant still — ^with straight m 
and enormous eyes, and ** Arthur Pendennis delineavit et pinxii 
gallantly written underneath. 

As for Mr. Smirke he naturally preferred Andromache. And 
condhqueoce he was uncommonly kind to Pen. He gave him hi* 
Elzevir Horace, of which the boy was fond, and his little G 
Testament which his own mamma at Clapham had purchased im 
presented to him. lie bought him a silver pencil case ; and in the 
matter of learning let him do just as much or as little as ever h 
pleased. He always seemed to be on the point of unbosoming himseln 
to Pen : nay, he confessed to the latter that he had a— an attacbmeny 
an ardpntly cherished attachment, about which Pendennis longed tol 
hear, and said, Tell us, old chap, is she handsome ? has she got b 
eyes or black ? ” But Doctor Portman’s curate, heaving a gentle sig 
cast up his eyes to the ceiling, and begged Pen faintly to change tl 
conversation. Poor Smirke ! He invited Pen to dine at his lodgingo 
over Madame Fribsby’s, the milliner’s, in Clavering, and once when it 
was raining, and Mrs. Pendennis, who had driven in her pony-chaise 
into Olavering with respect to some arrangements, about leaving off 
mourning probably, was prevailed upon to enter the curate’s apart- 
ments, he sent for j^und-cakes instantly. The safe on which she sate 
became sacred to him from that day : and he kept flowers in the glass 
which she drank fi'om ever after. 





As Mrs. Pendennis was never tired of bearing tiio praises of her 
son, we may be oertain that this rogue of a tutor neglected no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with her upon the subject. It might be a little 
tedious* to him to hear the stories about Pen’s generosity, about his 
bravery in fighting the big naughty boy, about his fun and jokes, 
about his pn^igious skill in Latin, music, riding, &a — but what price 
ivould he not pay to be in her company ? and the widow, after these 
conversations, thought Mr. Smirke a very pleasing and well-informed 
man. As for her son, she had not settled in her mind, whether he 
was to be Senior Wrangler and Archbishop of Canterbury, or Double 
First Class at Oxford, and Lord Chancellor. That all England did 
not possess his peer, was a fact about which there was, in her mind, 
no manner of question. 

A simple person, of inexpensive habits, she began forthwith to 
save, and, perhaps, to be a little parsimonious, in favour of her boy. 
’J^ere wei e no entertainments, of course, at Fairoaks, during the year 
her weeds. Nor, indeed, did the Doctor’s silver dish-covers, of 
' hich he was so proud, and which were flourished all over with the 
v^tns of the Pendennises, and surmounted with their crest, come out 
the plate-chest again for long, long years. The household was 
iminished, and its expenses curtailed. There was a very blank 
mchorite repast when Pen dined from home : and he himself headed 
the remonstrance from the kitchen regarding the deteriorated quality 
of the Fairoaks beer. She was becoming miserly for Pen. Indeed, 
who ever accused women of being just ? They aie always sacrificing 
themselves or somebody for somebody else’s sake. • 

There happened to be no young woman in the small circle of 
'riends who were in the widow’s intimacy whom Peodennis could by 
HDy possibility gratify by endowing her with the inestimable treasure 
of a heart which he was longing to give away. Some young fellows 
in this predicament bestow their young affections upon Dolly, the 
dairymaid, or cast the eyes of tenderness upon Molly, the black- 
smith’s daughter. Pen thought a Pendennis much too grand a 
personage to stoop so low. lie was too high-minded for a vulgar 
intrigue, and at the idea of a seduction, had he ever entertained it, 
his heart wduld have revolted as from the notion of any a(!t of 
teseness or dishonour. Miss Mira Portman was too old, tod lar^, 
and too fond of reading “ Kollin’s Ancient History.” The Miss 
Boardbacks, Admiral hardback’s daughters (of St. Vincent’s, or 
Fourth of June House, as it was called), disgusted Fen with the 
London airs which they brought into the country. Captain Glander^S 
(H. P., 50th Dra(^n Ouai^) three girls were in brown-hdland 
pinafores as yet, with the mids of their hair-plaits tied up jn dirtv 
pink ribbon. Not having acquired the art of dancing, the youto 
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•inidad neh dauBOM M be night btve lud of inoetmg with the IMr 
MX at the Ohatteria AaHmblie8{ ia ibe^ he waa not in love, beeanse 
tfaerevaanobodyathaiHKofaUiBloTewttb. And the young rnnikey 
Med to ride oat, day after day, is quest of Dnlcinea ; and peep into 
the pooy>dudaes and gentlefolk carriages, as they drove atong the 
broad turnpike roads, with a heart *beaang within him, and a secret 
tremor and hope that Ju might be in that yellow post-chaise comity 
swinging up the bill, or (me of thoM three girls in beaver bonnets in 
tte bade aeatof the double gig, which the fat old gentleman in black 
was driving, at four miles an hour. The post-chaise contained asnnffy 
old dowager of seventy, with a maid, her contemporary. ' The three 
f^ls in the beaver bonnets wore no handsomer that the turnips that 
skirted the roadsida Do as be might, and ride where he would, the 
fairy princess whom be was to rescue and win, had not yet aiqieued 
to honest Pen. 

Upon these points he did not discourse to his mother. He had a 
world of his own. What ardent, imaginative soul has not a secret 
|deasnrs-plaoe in which it dispoits ? Let no clumsy prying or dull 
meddling of ours try to disturb it in our children. Actmon was a 
brute for wanting to push in where Diana was bathing. Leave him 
ooossionally alone, my madam, if you have a poet for a child. 
Evan your admirable advice may be a bore sometimes. Yonder little 
child may have thoughts too deep even for your great mind, and 
fancies so coy and unnid that they will not bare themsdves when 
your ladyship sits by. 

Heten Pendennis by the force of sheer love divined a great number 
of her son’s secrets. But she kept these things in her heart(if wemay 
so speak), and did not speak of them. Besides, she had miMe up her 
mind that he was to marry little Ijiura: she would be eighteen when 
Pen was six-and-twonty ; and had finished his college career; and had 
made his grand tour; and was settled either in I^ndon, astonishing 
all the metropolis by bis learning and eloquence at the bar, or better 
still, in a sweet oountnr parsonage surrounded with hollyhocks and 
roses, close to a delightful romantic ivy-covered church, from the 
pulpit of which Pen would utter the most beautiful sermons ever 
preached. 

While these natural sentiments were waging war and trouble in 
honest Pen’s bosom, it chanced one day that he rode into Chatteris 
for the purpose of carrying to the County Chronicle a tremen^us 
and thrOling poem for the next week’s paper;' and patting up his 
horse, aeooraing to custom, at the stables of the George Hotel twe, 
he fell in with an old acquaintance. A grand black tandem, with 
scarlet wheels, came nttUng into the inn yard, m Pen stood there iu 
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«oin«ne Krith tbs oatler tboat BebeM t »fad tiw v«toe of Ae driver 
otlled out, “EollOi PendenniB, is thst joaP” in n lond patronisteg 
maimer. Pen had some dUBonhy in reoognising, under the broad* 
brimmed bat and the vast greatcoats and neokcbths, with which 
new comer was habited, the person and figure of hb quondam school* 
fellow, Mr. Foker. 

A year's absence had made no smaH difibrenoe in that gentleman. 
A youth who Imd been deservedly whipped afewmonths previoasly, 
and who spent bb pocket*money on tarts and bardl]dce,iiow appearM 
before Pen m one of those costumes to which the public consent, 
which I tale to be quite as influential in thb respect as ** Johnson’s 
Dictionary,” has avrarded the title of “ Swell.” Be had a bull*dog 
between his legs, and in hb scarlet shawl neckcloth, was a pin repre* 
senUng another bull>dog in gold : be wore a fur widstooat laced Over 
with gold chains; a green cut-away coat with basket-buttons, and a 
white upper-coat ornamented with cheese-plate buttons, on each of 
which was engraved some stirring incident of the road or the diase ; 
all of which ornaments set off thb young fellow’s figure to such 
advantage, that you would hesitate to say which character in life he 
most resembled, and whether he was a boxer en tfOffuUU, or a coach- 
man in his gala suit 

** Left that phce for good, Pendennb ? ” Mr. Foker said, descending 
from hb landau and giving Pendennb a finger. 

" Yes, this year or more,” Pen said. 

*' Beastly old hole,” Mr. Foker remarked. *' Hate it. Bpte the 
Doctor : hate Yowzer, the second master ; hate everybody there. Not 
a fit place for a gentleman.” 

“ Not at all,” said Pen, with an air of the utmost consequence. 

“ By gad, sir, I sometimes dream, now, that the Doctors walking 
mto me,” Foker continued (and Pen smiled as he thought that he 
himself had likewise fearful dreams of this natureV ** When I think 
of the diet there, by gad, sir, I wonder bow I stood it. Mangy mutton, 
brutal beef, pudding on Thursdays and Sundays, and that fit to poison 
you. Just look at my leader— did you ever see a prettbr animal P 
Drove over fipm Baymouth. Came the nine mUe in two<4nd-forty 
minutes. Not bad going, sir.” 

” Are you stopping at Baymouth, Foker ? ” Pendennb asked. 

” I’m coaching there,” said the other with a nod. 

” Whatf" asked Pen. and m a tone of such wonder, that Fdter 
burst out bughmg,aiid said, He was blowedif be didn’t thbk Pen 
was such a wt as not to faww what coaching meant” 

“rmcomedownwithaooadifromQxM^. A tutor, don’t you 
see, old boy? He’s eosdiing me, and tome other men, for the Ht^ 
go. Me end Spavin have tM drag between us. And I thought P<* 
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iu8t tool over, and m to the play. Did you erer see Bowkins do the 
hornpipe ? ” and Mr. Foker began to perform some steps of that 
popular dance in the inn yard, looking round for the sympathy of his 
groom and the stable men. 

Pen thought he would like to go to the play too : and could ride 
home afterwards, as there was a moonlight. ^ he accepted Foker’s 
invitation to dinner, and the young men entered the inn together, 
where Mr. Foker stopped at ^e bar, and called upon Miss Bummer, 
the iandlady*B fair daughter, who presided there, to give him a glass 
of ** his mixture.” 

Pen and his family had been known at the George ever since they 
came into the county; and Mr. Pendennis’s carriage and horses 
alwajrs put up there when he paid a visit to the county town. The 
landlady dropped the heir of Fairoaks a very respectful curtsey, and 
complimented him upon his growth and manly appearance, and asked 
newsof the family at Fairoaks, and of Doctor Portman and the Clavering 
people, to all of which questions the young gentleman answered with 
much affability. But he spoke to Mr. and Mrs. Rummer with that 
sort of good nature with which a young Prince addresses his father’s 
subjects ; never dreaming that those bonnes gens” were his equals 
in life. 

Mr. Poker’s behaviour was quite different. He inquired for Rum- 
mer and the cold in his nose, told Mrs. Rummer a riddle, asked Miss 
Rummer when she would be ready to marry him, and paid his compli- 
ments to Miss Brett, the other young lady in the bar, all in a minute 
of timb, and with a liveliness and facetiousness which set all these 
ladies in a giggle ; and he gave a cluck, expressive of great satisfac- 
tion as he tossed off his mixture which Miss Rummer prepared and 
banded to him. 

Have a drop,” said he to Pen. ** Give the young one a glass, R., 
and score it up to yours truly.” 

Poor Pen took a glass, and everybody laughed at the face which 
he made as he put it down — Gin, bitters, and some other cordial, was 
the compouud with which Mr. Foker was so delighted as to call it by 
the name of Foker’s own. As Pen choked, sputtered, and made faces, 
the other took occasion to remark to Mr. Rummer that the young 
fellow was green, very green, but that he would soon form him ; and 
then they proceeded to order dinner — ^wbich Mr. Foker determined 
should consist of turtle and venison ; cautioning the landlady to be 
very particular about icing the wine. 

Then Messrs Foker and Pen strolled down the High Street 
together— the former having a cigar in his mouth, which he had 
drawn out of a case almost as big as a portmanteau. He went in to 
ikTeplenish it at Mr. Lewis’s, and talked to that gentleman for a wbilo^ , 
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sitting down on thd counter : he then looked in at'the fruiteret^s, to 
seethe pretty girl there: then they passed the County Chronicle 
office, for which Pen had his packet ready, in the shape of ** Lines to 
Thyrza,” but poor Pen did not like to put the letter Into the editor^s 
box while walking in company with such a fine gentleman asMr. Foker. 
They met heavy dragoons of the regiment always quartered at Chat- 
teris ; and stopped and talked about the Baymouth balls, and what a 
pretty girl was Miss Brown, and what a dem fine woman Mrs. Jones 
was. It was in vain that Pen recalled to his own mind how stupid 
Foker used to be at school — how he could scarcely read, how he was 
not clean!/ in his person, and notorious for his blunders and dullness. 
Mr. Foker was not much more refined now than in his school days : 
and yet Pen felt a secret pride in strutting down High Street with a 
young fellow who owned tandems, talked to officers, and ordered 
turtle and champagne for dinner. He listened, and with respect too, 
to Mr. Foker’s accounts of what the men did at the University of 
which Mr. F. was an ornameut, and encountered a long series of 
stories about boat-racing, bumping. College grass-plats, and milk- 
punch — and began to wish to go up himself to College, to a place 
where there were such manly pleasures and enjoyments. Farmer 
Ournett, who lives close by Fairoaks, riding by at this minute and 
touching his hat to Pen, the latter stopped him, and sent a message 
to his mother to say that he had met with an old schoolfellow and 
should dine in Chatteris. 

The two young gentlemen continued their walk, and were passing 
round the Cathedral Yard, where they could hear the music of the 
afternoon service (a music which always exceedingly affected Pen), 
but whither Mr. Foker came for the purpose of inspecting the nursery- 
maids who frequent the Elms Walk there, and here they strolled until 
with a final burst of music the small congregation was played out. 

Old Doctor Portman was one of the few who came from the 
venerable gate. Spying Pen, he came and shook him by the hand, 
and eyed with wonder Pen’s friend, from whose mouth and cigar 
clouds of fragrance issued, which curled round tiie Doctors honest 
face and shovel hat. 

“ An old sclioolfellow of mine, Mr. Foker,” said Pen. The Doctor 
said ** H’m,” and scowled at the cigar. He did not mind a pipe in 
his study, but the cigar was an abomination to the worthy gentleman. 

** I came up on Bishop’s business,” the Doctor said. ** We’ll ride 
home, Arthur, if you like ? ” 

“ I— Pm engaged to my friend here,” Pen answered. 

You had hetesr come home with me,” said the Doctor. 

«« His mother knows he’s out, sir,” Mr. Foker remarked : ** don^t 
she, Pendennis ? ” 



^ B«t that doM not prove that he bad not better oome home vith 
me/* the Bootor growled, and ^ walked off with great dignity. 

'‘Old boy don’t like the weed, I suppose,” Fmcersaid. “Hal 
wh(/8 here ? — there’s the General, and Binglej, the manager. Bow 
do, Coe ? How do, Bingley ? ” 

“ How does my worthy and gallant young Foker ? ” said the 
gentleman addressed as the General; and who wore a shabby mill* 
taiy cape with a mangy collar, and a hat cocked very much over 
one eye. 

“ Trust you are very well, my very dear sir,” said the other gentle* 
nan, “and that the Theatre Royal will have the honour of your 
patronage to*night? We perform 'The Stranger/ in which yom 
nnmble servant will—” 

“ Can’t stand you in tights and Hessians, Bingley,” young Mr. 
Foker said. On which the General, with the Irish accent, said, “ But 
1 think ye’ll like Mus Fotheringay, in Mra. Haller, or me name’s not 
Jack Gostigan.” 

Pep looKM at these individuals with the greatest interest. He 
had never seen an actor before ; and he saw Or. Portman’s red face 
looking over the Doctor’s shoulder, as he retreated from the Oathedral 
Yard, evidently quite dissatisfied with the acquaintances into whose 
hands Pen had fallen. 

Perhaps it would have been much better for him had he taken 
the parson’s advice and company home. But which of ns knows his 
fate ? 







CHAPTER IV. 

MBS. HALLEB 

T T AVINGr returned to the George, Mr. Fokerand hisguestaatedowa 
n. to a handsome repast in the coffee-room ; where Mr. Bummer 
>rought in the fir8tdish,and bowed as grareljas if he was waiting upon 
the I^rd-Lieutenant of the oountj. Pen could not but respect Foker’s 
connoisseurship as he pronounced the champagne to be condemned 
gooseberry, and winked at the port with one eye. The latter he 
declared to be of the right sort ; and told the waiters, there was no way 
of humbugging him. All these attendants he knew their Christian 
names, and showed a great interest in their families;^ and as the 
London coaches drove up, which in those early dvays uM to set off 
from the G^orgb, Mr. Foker flung the coffee-room window open, and 
called the guards and coachmen by their Christian names, too, asking 
about their respective families, and imitating with great liveliness 
and accuracy the tooting of the horns as Jem the ostter whipped the 
horses’ cloths off, and the carriages drove gaily away.. 

‘‘ A bottle of sherry, a bottle of sham, a bottle of port and a shass 
caffy, it ain’t so bad, hay, Pen ? ” Foker said, and pronounced, after 
all these delicacies and a quantity of nuts and fruit bad been dis- 
patched, that it was time to toddle.” Pen sprang up with very 
fright eyes, and a flushed face ; and they moved off towards the 
theatre, where they paid their money to the wheezy old lady 
slumbering in the money-taker’s box. **Mrs. Dropsicum, Bingleya 
mother-in-law, g^reat in Lady Macbeth,” Foker said to his companion. 
Foker knew her, too. 

They hadalmost their choice of places in the boxes of the theatre, 
which was no better filled than country theatres usually are in spite 
of the universal burst of attraction and galvanic thrills of delight ” 
advertised by Bingley in the play-bilb. A score or so of people dotted 
the pit-benches, a few more kept a kickingand whistling in thegallerfes,^ 
and a dozen others, who came in with free admissions, were in the* 
boxes where our you% gentlemen sate. Lieutenant Rodgers and 
^gers, and young (k>met Tidmus, of the Dragoons, occupied a 
wate box. The performers acted to them, and these gentlemen 
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seemed to hold oonversations with the players when not engaged io 
the dialogue, and applauded them hy name loudly. 

Bingley the manager, who assumed all^the chief tragic and comic 
parts except when he modestly retreated to make way for the London 
stars, who came down occasionally to Chatteris ; was great in the 
character of the Stranger.” He was attired in the tight pantaloons 
and Hessian boots which the stage legend has given to that injured 
man, with a large cloak and beaver and a hearse-feather in it drooping 
over his raddled old face, and only partially concealing his great 
buckled brown wig. He had the stage- jewellery on too,*of which he 
selected the largest and most shiny rings for himself, and allowed his 
little finger to quiver out of his cloak with a sham diamond ring cover- 
ing the first joint of the finger and twiddling in the faces of the pit. 
Bingley made it a favour to the young men of his company to go on 
in light comedy parts with that ring. They flattered him by asking 
its history. The stage has its traditional jewels, as the Crown and all 
great families have. This had belonged to Oeorge Frederick Cooke, 
who had had it from Mr. Quin, who may have bought it for a shilling. 
Bingley fancied the world was fascinated with its glitter. 

He was reading out of the stage-book — that wonderful stage-book 
— which is not bound like any other book in the world, but is rouged 
and tawdry like the hero or heroine who holds it ; and who holds it 
as people never do hold books : and points with his finger to a 
pas^e, and wags his head ominously at the audience, and then lifts 
up eyes and finger to the coiling, professing to derive some intense 
consolation from the woik between which and heaven there is a strong 
affinity. 

As soon as the Stranger saw the young men, he acted at them ; 
eyeing them solemnly over his gilt volume as he lay on the stage- 
blank showing his hand, his ring, and his Hessians. He calculated 
the effect that every one of these ornaments would produce upon hi^ 
victims: he was determined to fascinate them, for he knew they hadP 
paid their money; and he saw their families coming in from the 
country and filling the cane chairs in his boxes. 

As he lay on the bank reading, his servant, Franclis, made remarks 
upon his master. 

Again reading,” said Francis ; thus it is, from morn to night 
To him nature has no beauty — life no charm. For three years 1 have 
never seen him smile ” (the gloom of Bingley^s face was fearful to 
^ witness during these comments of the faithful domestic.) ** Nothing 
' diverts him. 0, if he would but attach himself to any living thing, 
were it an animal — for something man must love.” 

» {^Enter Tobias {Goll)from the tef]. He cries, 0, how refreshing 
after seven long weeks, to feel these warm sunbeams once aga^^. 
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Thanks, bounteoas heavec, for the joy I taste I ^ He presses his cap 
between his hands, looks up and prays. The Stranger eyes him 
attentively. 

Francis to the Stranger. This old man’s share of earthly happi- 
ness can be but little. Yet mark How grateful he is for his poilion 
of it” 

BingUy, ** Because though old, he is but a child in the leading- 
string of hope.” (He looks steadily at Foker, who, however, continues 
to suck the top of his stick in an unconcerned manner.) 

Francis. • “ Hope is the nurse of life.” 

Bingleg. And her cradle — ^is the grava” 

The Stranger uttered this with the moan of a bassoon in a^ny, 
and fixed his glance on Pendennis so steadily, that the poor lad was 
quite put out of countenance. He thought the whole house must be 
looking at him ; and cast his eyes down. As soon as ever he raised 
them Bingley’s were at him again. All through the scene the manager 
played at him. How relieved the lad was when the scene ended, and 
Foker, tapping with his cane, cried out “ Bravo, Biugley I ” 

** Give him a hand, Pendennis ; you know every chap likes a 
hand,” Mr. Foker said ; and the good-natured young gentleman, and 
Pendennis laughing, and the Dragoons in the opposite box, began 
clapping hands to the best of their power. 

A chamber in Wintersen Castle closed over Tobias’s hut and the 
Stranger and hjs boots ; and servants appeared bustling abou( with 
chairs and tabfe^ — “ That’s ilieks and Miss Thackthwaite,” whispered 
Foker. “ Pretty girl, ain’t she, Pendennis? But stop— hurray — ^bravol 
here’s the Fotheringay.” 

The pit thrilled and thumped its umbrellas ; a volley of aj)plause 
was fired from the gallery : the Dragoon officers and Foker clapped 
their hands furiously : you would have thought the house was full, so 
loud were their plaudits. The red face and* ragged whiskers of 
Mr. Costigan wei'e seen peering from the side-scene. Pen’s eyes 
opened wide and bright, as Mrs. Haller entered with a downcast look, 
then rallying at the sound of the applause, swept the house with a 
grateful glance,* and, folding her hands across her breast, sank down 
in a magnificent curtsey. More applause, more umbrellas ; Pen this 
time, flaming with wine and enthusiasm, clapped hands and sang 

Bravo ” louder than all. Mrs. Haller saw him, and everybody else, 
and old Mr. Bows, the little first fiddler of the orchestra (which was 
this night increased by a detachment of the band of the Dragoons, by 
the kind permission of Colonel Swallowtail), looked up from the desk 
where he was perched, with his crutch beside him, and smiled at the 
enthusiasm of the lad. 

Those who have cmly seen Miss Fotheringay in later days, since 
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her marriage and rntroduction into Louden life, have little idea bow 
beautiful a creature she was at the time when our friend ]Pen first set 
eyes on her. She was of the tallest of women, and at her then affe 
of rix«and-twent 7 -«-for six^-and-twenty she was, though she vows she 
was only nineteen~in the prime and f ullness’of her beauty. Her fore- 
head was vast, and her b]a& hair waved over it with a natural ripple, 
and was confined in shining and voluminous braids at the back of a 
neck such as you see on the shoulders of the Louvre Yenus^that 
delight of gods and men. Her eyes, when she lifted them up to gaze 
on you, and ere she dropped their purple deep-fringed lids,, shone with 
tenderness and mystery unfathomable. Love and Genius seemed to 
look out from them and then retire coyly, as if ashamed to have been 
seen at the lattice. Who could have bad such a commanding brow but a 
woman of high intellect ? She never laughed (indeed her teeth were 
not good), but a smile of endless tenderness and sweetness played' 
round her beautiful lips, and in the dimples of her cheeks and her 
lovely chin. Her nose defied description in those days. Her ears 
were like two little pearl shells, which the earrings she wore (though 
the handsomest properties in the theatre) only insulted, she was 
dressed in long flowing robes of black, which she managed and swept 
to and fro with wonderful grace, and out of the folds of which you 
only saw her sandals occasioDally ; they were of rather a large size; 
but Pen thought them as ravishing as the slippers of Cinderella. But 
it was her hand and arm that this magnificent creature most excelled 
In, and somehow you could never see her but through them. They 
surrounded her. When she folded them over her bosom in resigna- 
tion ; when she dropped them in mute agony, or raised them in superb 
command ; when in sportive gaiety her hands fluttered and waved 
before her, like — what shall we say ?— -like the snowy doves before the 
chariot of Venus — ^it was with these arms and hands that she beckoned, 
repelled, entreated, embraced her admirers — no single one, for she was 
armed with her own virtue, and with her fatfaer*s valour, whose sword 
would have leaped from its scabbard at cmy insult offered to his child — 
but the whole house ; which rose to her, as the phrase was, as she 
curtsied and bowed, and charmed it. 

Thus she stood for a minute— <ximplet6 and beautiful — as Pen 
stared at her. I say, Pen, isn't she a stunner ? " asked Mr. Foker. 

Kuril I '* Pen said. ** She’s speaking.” 

She began her business in a deep sweet voice. Those who know 
the play of the ” Stranger,” are aware that the remarks made by the 
various characters are not valuable in themselves, either for their 
sound eeuse, their novelty of observation, or their poetic fancy. 

Nobody ever talked so. If we meet idiots in !&, as will happen, 
it Ufa great nmr<gr that they do not use such absurdly fine words, fbfi 
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Strangei^stalk h sham, like the book he readsi and the hair he wearti 
and the bank he rite on, and ihe diamond ring he makea play with—* 
but, in the midst of the balderdariit then runs that reality of bve, 
children, and forgiveness of wrong, which will be listened to wherever 
it is preached, and sets all the woiid smpathising. 

With what smothered sorrow, wiw what gushing pathos, Urs. 
Haller delivered her part 1 At first, when as Count Wintersen'B 
liousekeeper, and preparing for his Exoellenqr’s arrival, die has to 
give orders about the beds and furniture, and the dinner, A& to be 
got ready, she did so with the calm agony of despair. Butwhenshe 
could get rid of the stupid servants, and give vent to her feelings to 
the pit and the boose, sue overflowed to each individual as if he were 
W particular confidant, and she was crying out her griefs on his 
sadder : the little fiddler in the orchestra (whom she did ilbt seem to 
watch, though he followed her ceaselessly) twitched, twisted, nodded, 
pointed about, and when she came to the favourite passage, " I have 
a William, too, if he be still alive — ^Ab, yes, if he be still alive. His 
little sisters, too 1 Why, Fancy, dost thou rack me so ? Why dost 
thou image my poor children fainting in sickness, and crying to—to 
— their mum-um*«(Aer,*' — when she came to this passage litm Bows 
buried bis face in his blue cotton handkerchief, after crying out 
“ Bravo.” 

All the house was affected. Foker, for his part, taking out a huge 
yellow bandanna, wept [uteonsly. As for Pen, m was gone too far m 
that. He followed the woman about and about'— when she waspff the 
stage, it and the house were blank; the lights and the red officers 
reeled wildly before his sight He watched her at the ride* 80 ene— • 
where she stood waiting to come on the stage, and where her father 
took off her shawl : when the reconciliation arrived, and she fiung 
herself down on Mr. Bmgley's shoulders, whilst the children dung to 
their knees, and the Countess (hfrs. Bingley) and Baton Steinforth 
(performed with great liveliness and spirit Iw Qarbetts,) — awhile the 
rest of the characters formed a group round them, Pen’s hot eyes 
only saw Fotheringay, Fotherinny. The curtain fell u^ him lice a 
palL He did ^not hear a word of what Bingley said, who came 
forward to announce the play for the next eventog, and who took the 
tumultuous applause, as usual, for himself. Pen was not even dis- 
tinctly aware that the house was calling for Miss FotberinMy, nor did 
the manager seem to oomprehend that anybody else but nimsetf had 
caused the success of the play. At last he understood it— stepped 
back with a ^n, and preaently Cleared with Hn. Haller on bis wta. 
How beautiful she looked i Her hair had fallen down, the officers 
threw her flowers, She dutohed them to her heart She pnthaok 
her hair, and sndled all round. Her eyes met Pen’s. Hownwed^tbe 
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curtain again : and she was gone. Not one note could he hear of 
the overture which the brass band of the Dragoons blew bj kmd per* 
mission of Colonel Swallowtail 

She M a crusher, ain’t she now ? ” Mr. Foker asked of his com* 
panion. 

Pen did not know exactly what Foker said, and answered vaguely. 
He could not tell the other what he felt ; he could not have spoken, 
just then, to any mortal. Besides, Pendennis did not quite know what 
he felt yet ; it was something overwhelming, maddening, delicious ; a 
fever of wild joy and undefined longing. ^ 

And now Rov^ins and Miss Thackthwaite came on to dance the 
favourite double hornpipe, and Foker abandoned himself to the 
delights of this ballet, just as he had to the tears of the tragedy, 
a few minutes before. Pen did not care for it, or indeed think about 
the dance, except to remember that that woman was acting with her 
in the scene whore she first came in. It was a mist before his eyes. 
At the end of the dance he looked at his watch and said it was time 
for him to go. 

<« Hang it, stay to see The Bravo of the Battle-Axe,” Poker said, 
*UIingley’s splendid in it; ho wears red tights, and has to carry 
Mrs. 13. over the Pine-bridge of the Cataract, only she’s too heavy. 
It’s great fun, do stop.” 

Pen looked at the bill with one lingering fond hope that Miss 
Fotheringay’s name might be hidden, somewhere, in the list of the 
actors the after-piece, but there was no such name.** Go be must 
He had a long ride home. lie squeessed Foker’s hand. Ho was 
choking to speak, but he couldn't lie quitted the theatre and walked 
frantically about the town, he knew not how long ; then he mounted 
at the George and rode homewaids, and Clavering clock sang out 
one as he came into the yard at Fairoaks. The lady of the house 
might have been awake, but she only heard him from the passage 
outside his room as he dashed into bed and pulled the clothes over his 
head. 

Pen had not been in the habit of passing wakeful mghts, so ho at 
once fell off into a sound sleep. Even in later days, and with a great 
deal of care and other thoughtful matter to keep him awake, a man 
from long practice or fatigue or resolution hegvis by going to sleep as 
usual ; and gets a uap m advance of Anxiety. But she soon comes 
up with him and jogs bis shoulder, and says **Come, my man, no 
more of this laziness, you must wake up and have a talk with me.” 
Then they fall to together in the midnight. Well, whatever might 
afterwards happen to him, poor little Pen was not come to this state 
yets he tumbled into a sonm sleep^did not wake until an early hour^J 
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in the mornin|^f when the rooks began to caw from the Httle wood 
beyond his bra-room windows; and-*at that very instant and as his 
eyes started open, the beloved image was in his mind. My dear 
boy,** he heard her say, **you were in a sound sleep, and I would not 
disturb you : but I have bran close by your pillow all this while : and 
I don't intend that you shall leave me. I am Love ! I bring with me 
fever and passion: wild longing, maddening dcsiie; restless craving 
and seeking. Many a long day ere this I heard you calling out for 
me ; and behold now I am come.** 

Was Pen frightened at the summons ? Not he. He did not know 
what was coming : it was all wild pleasure and delight as yet. And 
as, when three years previously, and on entering the fifth form at the 

( /istercians, his father had made him a piesent of a gold watch which 
he boy took fiom under his pillow and examined in the instant 
of waking : for ever rubbing and polishing it up in private and retiring 
Into corners to listen to its ticking : so the young man exulted over 
his new delight ; felt in bis waistcoat pocket to see that it was safe ; 
wound it up at nights, and at the very nrst moment of waking bugged 
it and looked at it. — By the way, that fit st watch of Pen's was a showy 
ill-manufactured piece: it never went well from the beginning, and was 
always getting out of order. And after putting it aside into a drawer 
and forgetting it for some time, he swop^ied it finally away for a more 
useful time-keeper. 

felt himbclf to be ever so many years older since yesterday. 
There was no jnistake about it now. He was as much in love as the 
best hero in the best romance he over read. Ue told John to^bring 
his shaving water with the utmost coofidence. He dressed himself in 
some of his finest clothes tbatmoiniug: and came splendidly down 
to breakfast, patrouizing his mother and little Laura, who bra been 
strumming her music lesson for hours before ; and who after he had 
read the prayers (of which he did not heed one single syllable), 
wondered at his grand appearance, and asked him to toll her what 
the play was about ? 

Pen laughed and declined to tell Laura what the play was about. 
Id fact it was cmite as well that she should not know. Then she asked 
him why he hra got on his fine pin and beautiful new waistcoat ? 

Pen blushed, and told his mother that the old schoolfellow with 
whom he had dined at Chatteris was leading with a tutor at Bay- 
mouth, a veiy learned man ; and as he was himself to go to College, 
and as there were several young men pursuing their studies at Bay- 
mouth — he was anxious to ride ovep — and— and just see what the 
course of their reading was. 

Laura made a long face. Helen Pendennis looked hard at her son, 
troubled moretbanever with the vagdedoubtand terror which had been 
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baonting^ her ever rinoe the last nightt whan Fenner Qnrnett brought 
baoh the news that Pen would not retnm home to dinner. Atthni^ 
eyes defied her. She tried to oonaoie herself, and driye off her fears. 
^ hoy had never told her an nntmth. Pen ocmdnoted himself 
during breakfast in a very haughty and supercilious manner; and, 
taking leave of the elder and younger lady, was presently heard riding 
out of the stable-court He went genUy at first, but galloped lOn 
a madman as soon as he thought that he was out of hearing. 

Snurke, thinking of his own aSiurs, and softly riding with his toes 
out, to give Pen his three hours* reading at Fairoaks, met his puml, 
who shot him like the wind. Smirke’s pony shied, as the otter 
thundered past him; the gentle curate went over his head amon^ the 
fltinging-nettlM in the hedge. Pen laughed as they met, pointed 
towards the Baj^uth road, and was gone half-a-miie in that direction 
before poor Smirke had i»oked himself up. 

Pen bad resolved in his mind that he miuf sei Foker that 
morning; be must hear about her; know about her; l» with some- 
body who knew her ; and honest Smirke, for his part, sitting up 
among the stinging-nettles, as his pony cropped quietly in the hedge, 
thought dismally to himself, ought he to go to Fairoaks now that hu 
pupil was evidently going away for the day. Yes, be thought he 
might m, too. He might go and ask Mrs. Pendennis when Arthur 
would w back; and hear Miss Laura her Watts’s Catechism. He 
got up on the little pony— both were used to this slipping off— and 
advaqjm upon the house from which his scholar bM just -rushed 
away in a whirlwind. 

Thus love makes fools of all of us, big and little ; and the curate 
had tumbled over head and heels in pursuit of it, and Pen bad started 
iq the first beat of the mad race. 
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CHAPTBB 7. 

KBS. HALLBB AT BOMB. 

1 1 riTHdUT Blaokeoiog his p«oe Pen galloped on to Bajrmoath, pat 
VV theoareupattheinnatables,andran8mghtwajrtolIr.Fotor's 
lodginga, of whom he had taken the direction on the previoiis day. 
On reaching these apartments, which were over a onemist's shm 
whose stock of cigars and soda-water went off rapidly by Uie kind 
patronage of bis young inmates, Pen only found Mr. Spavin, Foker’s 
friend, and part owner the tandem which the latter had driven inte 
Chatteris, who was smoking, and teaching a little dog, a friend of 
his. tricks with a lut of biscuit 

Pen’s healthy red face fresh from the gallop, oompared odd^ with 
the waxy debauched little features of Poker’s chum.; Mr. Spavin 
remarked the mrcumstance. “ Who’s that man ? ” he thought ; " he 
looks as fresh as a bean. Hi$ hand don’t shake of a moraing, I’d 
bet five to one.” ’ 

Poker ha4 mt oome home at alL Here was a disappointment I— > 
Mr. Spavin could not say when bis friend would return. Sometimes 
he stopped a day, sometimes a week. Of what college was Pmi? 
Would he have anything ? There was a very fair tap of ale. Mr. 
Spavin was enabled to Imw Pendennis’s name^ on the sard which the 
latter took out and laid down (pmbaps FOn in these days was rather 
proud of having a card) — and so the young men took feavo. 

Then Pen went down the rock, and walked about on the sand, 
biting bis nails by the shore of the mudi-sounding sea! It stretched 
tefore him bri^t and immeasurable. The blue waters came rolling 
into the bay, ftwming and roaring hoarsely : Pen looked Uiem in the 
face with blank eyes, hardly regarding them. What a tide tiiere Vrsa 
pouring into the lad’s own mind at the time, and what a little power 
had he to check iti Pen finog stones into the sea, but it stiO kept 
roming on. He was in a rage at not seeing Poker. He wanted to 
see Poker. He most see Poker. “ Supposel goon— ontbeClkMiHi 
road, just to see if I CM meet him,” Fen thought. Bebsoee IMS 
saddlsd b anothsr half hour, and galloping on the grass by the 
(batteiis road. Aboutfonr miles from Baymondi, die Cnaverfaigroad 
braocheetoff, as eveiybody knows, and the mare natonil^ tras for 
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Ukiog that turn, boti, cutting her otcf the shoulder, Pen passed the 
turning, and rode on to the turnpike without seeing anj sign of the 
black tandem and red wheels. 

As he was at the turnpike he might as well go on : that was quite 
clear. So Pen rode to the George, and the ostler told him that 
Mr. ^oker was there sore enough, and that ** he*d been a makin* a 
tremendous row the night afore,adrinkin*anda8ingin\and wanting 
to fight Tom the post-boy : which I’m (hinking he’d have had the 
worst of it,” the man added, with a grin. ** Uave you carried up 
your master’s ’ot water to shave with ? ” he added, in a very satirical 
manner, to Mr. Foker’s domestic, who hero came down the yard 
bearing his master’s clothes, most beautifully brushed and arranged. 
** Show Mr. Pendennis up to ’un.” And Pen follcrwed the man at 
last to the apartment, where, in the midst of an immense bed, Mr. 
Uarry Foker lay reposing. 

The feather-bed and tolsters swelled up all round Mr. Foker, so 
that you could hardly see his little sallow face and red nightcap. 

••Hullo!” said Pen. 

•• Who goes there ? brother, quickly, tell ! ” sang out the voice from 
the bed. •*Whatl Pendennis again ? Is your Mamma acquainted 
with your absence ? Did you sup witli us last night ? No— stop— 
Who supped with us last night, Stoopid ? ” 

••There was the three officers, sir, and Mr. Bingley, sir, and 
Mr. Costigan, sir,” the man answered, who received all Mr. Foker’s 
remaps with perfect gravity. 

•• Ab yes : the cup and merry jest went round. We chanted ; 
and 1 remember I wanted to fight a post-boy. Did I thrash him, 
Stoopid ? ” 

••No, sir. Fight didn’t come off, sir,” said Stoopid, still with 
perfect gravity. He was arranging Mr. Foker’s dressing-case — a 
trunk, the gift uf a fond mother, without which the young felbw never 
travelled. It contained a prodigious apparatus in plate ; a silver dish, 
a silver mug, silver boxes and ^ttles for all sorts of essences, and a 
choice of razors ready against the time when Mr. Foker’s beard should 
ooma 

••Do it some other day,” said the young feltow, yawning and 
throwing up his little lean arms over his head. •• No, there was no 
fight; but there was chanting. Bingley chanted, I chanted, the 
General chanted— Costigan I mean. — Did you ever hear him sing 
• The Little Pig under the Bed,’ Pen ? ” 

••The man we met yesterday,” said Pen, all in a tremor, ••the 
father of — ” 

•• Of the Fotheringmy,-*-the very man. Ain’t she a Venus, Pen ? ” 

•• Please, sir, Mr. Coistigao’s in the sittiu’-room, sir, and says, sir. 
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you adted him to breakfast, sin Galled five times, sir » but wouUfi*! 
wake you on no aooouot ; and has been jwt since eleren o'clock, 
sir — ” 

How much is it now ? ” 

“One, sir.” 

“ What would the best of mothers say,” cried the little sluggard, 
^ if she saw me in bed at this hour ? She sent me down here with a 
grinder. She wants me to cultivate my neglected genius — Ho, he ! 
I say, Pen, this isn’t quite Wke seven o'clock school,— is it, old boy? ” 
— and the young fellow burst out into a boyish laugh of eujoyment. 
Then he added — “ Go in and talk to the General whilst I dress. Anil 
&y, Pendennis, ask him to sing you * The Little Pig under the Bed ; ’ 
« capital.” Pen went off in great perturbation, to meet Mr. Costigan, 
pid Mr. Foker commenced his toilet. 

Of Mr. Foker’s two grandfathers, the one from whom he inherited 
a fortune, was a brewer ; the other was an earl, who endowed him 
with the most doting mother in the world. The Fokers had been at 
the Cistercian school from father to son ; at which place, our friend, 
whose name could be seen over theplaygrouDdwall,on a public^houae 
sign, under which “Foker’s Entire” was painted, had been dreadfully 
bullied on account of his trade, his uncomely countenance, his inapti- 
tude for learning and cleanliness, his gluttony and other weak points. 
But those who know how a susceptible youth, under the tyranny of 
his schoolfellows, becomes silent and a sneak, may understand bow in 
a very few months after his liberation from bondage, be developed 
himself as He had done ; and became the humorous, the sarcastic, 
the brilliant Foker, with whom we have made acquaintance. A dunce 
he always was, it is true ; for learning cannot be acquired by leaving 
school and entering at college as a felTow-oommoner ; but be was now 
(in his own peculiar manner) as great a dandy as he before had been 
a slattern, and when he entered his sitting-room to join his two guests, 
arrived scented and arrayed In fine linen, and perfectly splendid in 
appearance. 

General or Captain Costigan — for the latter was the rank which 
he preferred to assume — was seated in the window with the newspaper 
held before him at arm’s length. The Captain’s eyes were somewrat 
dim ; and he was spelling the paper, with the help of his lips, as well 
as of those bloodshot eyes of his, as jou see gentlemen do to whom 
reading is a rare and difficult occupation. His hat was cocked very 
much on one ear ; and as one of his feet lay up in the window-seat, 
the observer of such matters might remark, by the size and shabbiness 
of the boots which the Captain wore, that times did not go very well 
with him. Poverty seems as if it were disposed, befpre ittakeaposses- 
^ion of a man entirely, to attack his extremities first : the ooveragtTof 
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bis h«4t feet, and iiaiida,ar»ito first prej. All these puts of the 
Oeptafai's perm were partioiikr)}rtSKMi end sbabbT. Aesooaeshe 
sew Pen he descended from the window-seat and saluted the new 
comer, first ina military manner, by conremo; aooupleof his flpgers 
(covered with a broken black g^love) to his hat, and then removing 
that ornament altogether. The Captain was indined to be bald, but 
be brongbt a quantity of lank iron-gray hair over bis pate, and 1^ a 
couple of wisps of the same falling down on eadi side of his face. 
Much whisky had spoiled what complexion Mr. Gostigan may have 
possses o d in his youth. His unoe handsome face had now a copper 
tinge. He worea veryhigh8tock,scarTedandstainedinlnanyplaoM; 
and a dress-coat tightly buttoned up in those parts where the buttons 
bad not parted company from the garment. 

" The younggentlemanto wbomi had the honour to be inttojuioed 
yesterday in the GaAedral Yard,” said the Captain with a quendid 
tow and wave of his bat. “ 1 hope I see you well,8ir ? 1 marked ye 
in the tbayater last night during me daugnter's perfawrumance ; and 
missed ye on my retura I did but ooimuct her home, sir, for Jack 
Costigan, though poor, is a gentleman ; and when I reintered the 
house to pay me respects to me joyous young friend, Mr. Foker — y« 
were gone. We had a jolly night of ut, sir— Mr. Foker, the thm 
gallant young Dragoons, and your 'umble servant. Oad, nr, it put 
me in mind of one of our old nights when I tore his Majesty’s oom- 
mission in tiie Foighting Hundmrd and Third.” And be pulled out 
an o)d snuff-box, which he presented with a stately air to’his new 
acquaintance. 

Arthur was a great deal too much flurried to speak. This shabby- 
looking bnd( was—was her father. “ I hope, Miss F-~-, Mm 
Gostigan is well, sir ? ” Pen said, flushing up. She— she gave me 
greater pleasure, than— than I — I — I ever enjoyed at a play. 1 think, 
mr— I think she’s the finest actress in the world,” be gas^ out. 

«• Your hand, young man 1 for ye speak from your heart,” cried 
the Captain, “ Thank ye, sir, an oldsoldier and a fond father thanks 
ye. She ia the fineat actress in the world. I’ve seen the Addons, sir, 
and the (FNale— they were great, but what were they oompued to 
SGss Fotheringay ? I do not wish she should ashnnoie her own name 
while on the stage. Mefamily,8ir,arBproudpeople(andtheCostigan8 
of Costiganstown think thatan honest man,whohas,tornehis Major’s 
colours in the Hundtberd and Third, would demean Idmself, by per- 
mitting his daughter to earn her old fathers bread.” 

"There cannot be^ more honourable duty, suiety,” Pea saM. 

*' Bonouimble! Bedad, sir, Pd like to see the man who said Jack 
Oostigaa would consent to anything disbcnonrable. Xbavea heart, 
sir, though I am poor, I hke a man who has a heart Yon have: I 
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read it in your hottest face and steady eye* And would you beHoiw 
iC he added, after a pause, and with a pathetic whisper, that that 
Bingley, who baa made hia fortune by me child, gives her but two 
guineas a week: out of which she finds herself in dresses, and whicht 
added to me own small means, makes our all ? ” 

Now the Captain’s means were so small as to be, it may be said, 
quite invisible. But nobody knows bow (he wind is tempered to 
shorn Irish Iambs, and in what marvellous places they find pakure. If 
Captain Gostigan, whom I bad the honour to know, would but have 
told his history, it would have been a great moral story. ^ But he 
l^ither woulci have told it if he could, nor could if he would; for tlio 
iaptain was not only unaccustomed to tell the truth, ~he was unable 
K'en to think it — and fact and fiction reeled together in his mussy, 
prhiskified brain. 

He began life rather brilliantly with a pair of colours, a fine j^rson 
and logs, and one of the most bk^utiful voices in the world. To his 
latest day be sang with admirable pathos and humouf , those wonder* 
ful Irish ballads which are so mirthful and so melancholy : and was 
always the first himself to cry at their pathos. Poor Cost he was at 
once braveand maudlin, humorous and an idiot; always good-natured, 
and sometimes almost trustworthy. Up to the last day of his life he 
would drink with any man, and back any man’s bill : and bis end was 
in a spun^ng-house, where the sheriff’s officer, who took him, was 
fond of him. 

In his brief morning of life, Cos formed the delight of reginjpntal 
messes, and had the honour of mnging his songs, bacchanalian and 
sentimental, at the tables of the most illustrious generals ana com- 
manders-in-chief, in the course of which period he drank three times 
as much claret as was good for him, and sj^nt his doubtful patrimony* 
What became of him Bulwequently to his retirement from the army, 
is DO affair of ours. I take it, no foreigner understands the life of an 
Irish gentleman without money, the way in which he manages to keep 
afloat— the wind-raising conspiracies, in which he engages with heroes 
as unfortunate as himself— the means by which be contrives, during 
most days of the week, to get his portion of whisky-and- waters afi 
these are mysteries to us inconceivable; but so&se it to sty, that 
through all the storms of life Jade had floated somehow, and tbs 
lamp of his nose bad never gone out* 

Before he and Pen bad Imd a half boar’s conversation, the Captafai 
managed to extract a couple of sovereigns from the young gentlemaa 
for tickets for his daughter’s benefit, which was to take jplaosqpeedilyi 
and was not a bfmdfid$ transaction such as that of the last year, when 
poor IfissPotheiingay had lost fifteen shillings hgr her venture; but 
vaeen affttDgeittettt vmb the nmiiageri Iqr whiob tw ]e4y wes to hav^ 
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the sale of a certain number of tickets, keeping for herself a laige 
portion of the sum for which they were sold. 

Pen had but two pounds in his purse, and he handed them over to 
the Captain for the tickets ; he would have been afraid to offer more 
lest he should offend the latter’s delicacy. Costigan scrawled him an 
order for a box, lightly slipped the sovereigns into his waistcoat, and 
slapped bis hand over the place where they lay. They seemed to 
warm his old sides. 

** ’Faith, sir,” said he, *'the bullion’s scarcer with me than it used 
to be, as is the case with many a good fellow. I won six Jiundtherd of 
’em in a single night, sir, when me kind friend, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent was in Oibralther.” 

Then it was good to see the Captain’s behaviour at breakfast, 
before the devilled turkey and the mutton-chops ! Ilis stories poured 
forth unceasingly, and his spirits rose as he chatted to the young men. - 
When he got a bit of sunshine the old lazzarono basked in it ; he 
prated about his own affairs and past splendour, and all the lords, 
generals, and Lord-Lieutenants he had ever known. He described 
the death of bis darling Bessie, the late Mrs. (’ostigan, and the 
challenge be had sent to Captain Shanty Clancy, of the Slashers, fur 
kxiking rude at Miss Fotheringay as she was on her kyar in the 
Pbaynix ; and then he described how the Captain apologized, gave 
a dinner at the Kildare Street, where six of them drank twinty-one 
bottles of claret, &c. He announced that to sit with two such noble 
and generous young fellows was the happiness and pride of an old 
soldier’s existence; and having had a second glass of cura^oa, was so 
happy that he began to cry. Altogether we should say that the 
Captoin was not a man of much strength of mind, or a very eligible 
companion for youth; but tliere are worse men, holding much better 
places in life, and more dishonest, who have never committed half soi 
many rogueries as he. They walked out, the captain holding an arm 
of each of his dear young friends, and in a maudlin state of content- 
ment. He winked at one or two tnulesiuen’s shops where, possibly, ho 
owed a bill, as much as to say, *^See the company I’m in — sure I’ll pay 
you, my boy,” — and they par^ finally with Mr. Foker at a billiard- 
room, where the latter had a particular engagement with -some gentle- 
men of Colonel Swalbwtail’s regiment. 

Pen and the shabby Captain still walked the street together ; the 
Captain, in his sly way, making enquiries about Mr. Poker’s fortune 
and station in life. Pen told him how Foker’s father was a celebrated 
brewer, and his mother was Lady Agnes Milton, Lord Koslmrville’s 
daughter. The Captain broke out in a strain of exaggerated com- 
pliment and panegyrio about Mr. Foker, whose ** native aristoorade” 
he said, **could be seen with the twinkling of an ot— end only served 
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to adawron other qualities which he possessed, a foin intellect and a 
generous heart*’ 

Pen walked (», listening to his companion’s prate, wondering, 
amused, and puzzled. It had not as yet entered into the Ixgrs 
head to disbelieve any statement that was made to him ; and being 
of a candid nature himself, he took naturally for truth what other prople 
told him. Costigan had never had a better listener, and was highly 
flattered by the attentiveness and modest bearing of the young man. 

& much pleased was he with the young gentleman, so artless, 
honest, and. cheerful did Pen seem to be, that the Captain finally 
made him an invitation, which he very seldom accorded to young 
Lnen,and asked Pen if he would do him the fevor to enter his humble 
^bode, which was near at hand, whore the Captain would have the 
honour of inthrojuiciug his young fiiend to his daughter, Miss 
Fotheiiugay ? 

Pen was so delightfully shocked at this invitation, that he thought 
ho should have diopped from the Captain’s arm at first, and trembled 
lest the other should discover his emotion. He gasped out a few 
incoherent words, indicative of the high gratification he shouId.have 
in being presented to the lady for whose — for whose talents ho bad 
conceived such an admiration — such an extreme admiration; and 
followed the Captain, scarcely knowing whither that gentleman led 
him. He was going to see her 1 lie was going to see her I In her 
was the centre of the universe. She was the kernel of the world for 
Pen, Yestord&y, before he knew her, seemed a period ever sd long 
ago — a revolution was between him and that time, and a new world 
a^>ut to l)Cgin. 

The Captain conducted his youug friend to that quiet little street 
in Chatteris, called Prior’s Lane, which lies close by Dean’s Oreen 
and the canons’ houses, and is overlooked by the enormous towers of 
the cathedral ; there the Captain dwelt modestly in the first floor of a 
low gabled house, on the door of which was the brass-plate of ** Greed, 
Tailor and Robe-maker.” Creed was dead, however. His widow 
was a pew-opener in the cathedral hard by; his eldest son was a 
little scamp of a choir-boy, who played toss-halfpenny, led his littid 
biothers into mischief, and had a voice as sweet as an angel. A 
couple of the latter were sitting on the door-stop, and they jumped 
up with great alacrity to meet their lodger, and plunged wildly, and 
rather to Pen’s surprise, at the swallow-tails of the Captain's dress- 
coat ; for the truth is, that the good-natured gentleman, when be was 
in aabf generally brought home an apple, oi a piece oif gingerbread 
for these children. ** Whereby the widdy never pressed me for rint 
when not oonvanient,” as he remarked afterwaras to Pen, winking 
knowingly, and laying a Anger on his nose. 
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As Peo followed bto compemos np the creakinff old stair, his 
knees trembled under him. He could hardly see when he entered, 
following the Gaptain, and stood in the room'^in her room. He 
saw something bla^ before him, and waging as if making a curtsey, 
and heard, but quite indistinctly, Costigan making a qpeeraoyer him. 
In which the Captain, with his usual magniloquence, exiwessed to 

me child his wish to make her known to ** his dear and admirable 
^ouDg friend, Mr. Awther Pindinni8,a young gentleman of pro(»rty 
in the neighbourhood, a person of refoined moind, and emiable 
manners, a sinsare lover of poethry, and a man possest'of a fooling 
and affectionate heart.” 

^ It is very fine weather,” Miss Fotheriogay said, in an Irish 
accent, and with a deep rich melancholy voice. 

“ Very,” said Mr. Pen(fooni8. In tliis romantio way their conw- 
sation liej^n ; and bo foimd himself seated on a chair, and having 
leisure to look at the young lady. 

She looked still handsomer off the stage than before the lamps. 

. All her attitudes were naturally ^nd and majesticai. If she went 
and stood up against the mantel-piece her robedraped itself classically 
round her i her chin supported itself on her hand, the other lines of 
her form arranged themselves in full harmonious undulations— she 
looked like a muse in contemplation. If she sat down on a cane- 
bottomed chair, her arm rounded itself over the back of the seat, 
her hand seemed as if it ought to have a sceptre put ipto it, the folds 
of het dress fell naturally round her in order : all ner movements 
were graceful and imperial. In the morning you could see her hair 
was blue-black, her complexion of dazzling fairness, with the faintest 
possible blush flickering, as it were, in her cheek. Her eyes were 
gray, with prodigious long lashes; and as for her mouth, Mr. Pen* 
dennis has given me subs^uently to understand, that it was of a 
staring red colour, with which the most brilliant geranium, sealing- 
wax, or Guardsman’s coat, could uot vie. 

** And very warm,” continued this empress and Queen of Sheba. 

Mr. Pen again assented, and the conversation rolled on in this 
manner. She asked Costigan whether he had had a pfeasant evooiog 
iit the George, and he recounted the supper and the tumblers of 
pnheh. Then the father asked her how she bad been employing the 
morning. 

<‘Bow 8 came,” said she, <<at ten, and we studied Opbalia. It’s 
for the twenty-fourth, when I hope, dr, we shall have tbs honour of 
seeing ye.” 

** Indeed, indeed, you will,” Mr. Pendennis cried i wondermg that 
die could say ** Opbalia,” and speak* with an Irish inflection of voice 
naturally, who had not the least Hibemiao accent on the stage. 
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« Tre secured ^um for your benefiti dour,*’ said tbe Oaptfl^, tap|ibg 
his waistcoat pockety wherein lajr Pen*a8ayereiga8»and ^Bnnkingat Pen 
with one ejOy at which the boy Unshed. 
i< Mr. the gentleman’s very obleeging" said Mrs. HaQer. 

•* Mv name is Pmennist” said Pen^ blowing. ” I^I-<-hope you’ll 
^you^il remember it” His heart thumped so as he made this audacious 
declaratioDy that he almost choked in uttering it 
** Pendennis ” — she answered slowly, and looking him full in the 
eyes, with a glance so straight, so clear, so bright, so killiog, with a 
voice so sweet, so round, so low, that the word and the glance shot 
Pen throughfand through, and perfectly transfixed him with pleasure 
w I never knew the name was so pretty before,” Pen said. 

’TIs a very pretty name,” Ophelia said. Pentweazle’a not a 

E etty name. Remember, papa, when we were on tbe Norwich Oir- 
it, Young Pentweazle,who used to play second old men, and married 
isB Bancy, the Columbine ; they’re both engaged in Loudon now^. 
at the Queen’s, and 'get five pounds a week. Pentwcazle wasn’t his 
real name. ’T was J idkin gave it him, I don’t know why. His name 
was Harfington ; that is, his real name was Potts ; fawther a clergnr* 
roan, very respectable. Harrington was in London, and got iu dwt« 
Ye remember, he came out in Falkland, to Mrs. Bunco’s Julia.” 

** And a pretty Julia she was,” the Captain interiXMsed j ** a woman 
uf fifty, and a mother of ten children. ’Tis you who ought to have 
been Julia, or my name’s not Jack Costimn.” 

** I didn’t takj 9 the leading business then,” Mbs Fotheringay^id 
modestly; ** 1 wasn’t fit for’t till Bows taught mo.” 

True for you, my dear,” said the Captain ; and bending to Pen* 
dennis, ho added, ** Kcjuiced in circumstances, sir, I was for some time 
a fencing-master in Dublin ; (there’s only three men in the empire 
could touch me with the foil once, but Jack Costigan’s getting old 
and stiff now, sir,) and my daughter bad an engagement at the 
kbayater there ; and ’twos there that my friend, Mf. Bows gave her 
lessons, and made her what ye see. What have ye done since Bows 
went, Emily ? ” 

** Sure I’ve made a pie,” Emily said, with perfect simplicity. She 
pronounced it “ poy.” 

” If ye’ll try it at four o’clock, sir, say the word,” said Costigao 
gallantly. ‘‘That girl, sir, makes the best veal and ham pie in 
England, and 1 think I can promise ye a glass of punch of tbe right 
flavour.” 

Pen had promised to be home to dinner at six o’clock, but the 
rascal thought he could accommodate pleasoreand duty in this point, 
and was only too eager to accept this in vitatioa He locked on wIU| 
{eiight and wonder whilst Qpnelia boned beisolf about the toom^ 
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and prepared for the dinner. She arranged the glasses, and Said out and 
smoothed the little cloth, all which duties she performed with a quiet 
grace and good humour, which enchanted her guest more and more. 
The “ poj ” arrived from the baker’s m the hands of one of the little 
choir*toy’8 brothers at the proper hour ; and at four o’clock, Fen found 
himself at dinner — actually at dinner with the handsomest woman in 
all creation — with his first and only love, whom he had adored ever 
since when ? — ever since yesterday, ever since for ever. He ate a 
crust of her making, he poured her out a glass of beer, be saw her 
drink a glass of punch — ^just one wine-glass full--out of the tumbler 
which she mixed for her papa. She was perfectly gfood-natui^d, 
and offered to mix one for Pendennis too. It was prodigiously 
strong ; Pen had never in his life drunk so much spirits and water. 
Was it the punch, or the punch-maker who intoxicated him'? 

Pen tried to engage her in conveisation about poetry and aboL' 
her profession. He asked her what she thought of Ophelia’s madness, 
and whether she was in love with Hamlet or not ? ” ** In love with 
such a little ojus wretch as that stunted manager of a Bingley ? ” She 
bristled with indignation at the thought. Pen explained it was not 
of her he spoke, but of Ophelia of the play. Oh, indeed ; if no 
offence was meant, none was taken ; but as for Bingley, indeed, she 
did not value him-— not that glass of punch.” Pen next tried her on 
Kotzebue. ** Kotzebue ? who was he ? ” — ** The author of the play 
in which she had been performing so admirably.” ** She did not 
know that — the man’s name at the beginning of the book was 
Thompson,” she said. Pen laughed at her adorable simplicity. He told 
her of the melancholy fate of the author of the play, and how Sand had 
killed him. It was the first time in her life that Miss Costigan had ever 
heard of Mr. Kotzebue’s existence, but she looked as if she was very 
much interested, and her sympathy sufficed for honest Pen. 

And in the midst of this simple conversation, the hour and • 
quarter which poor Pen could afford to allow himself, passed away 
only too quickly ; and ho had taken leave, he was gone and away on 
hia rapid road homewards on the back of Rebecca. She was called 
upon to show her mettle in the three journeys which she made 
that day. 

What was that he was talking about, the madness of Hamlet, and 
the theory of the gi'eat German critic on the subject ? ” Emily asked 
of her father. 

‘*’Deed then I don’t know, Milly dear,” answered the Oaptaio. 
** We’ll ask Bows when he comes.” 

** Anyhow, he’s a nicer, fair-spoken pretty young man,” the lady 
said : how many tickets did he take of yon ? ” 

** ’Faith, then, he took six, and gev me two guineas, Milly,” tiw 
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Captain said. ** 1 suppose them young chaps is not too flush of 
coin.” 

** He*8 full of book-learning ” Miss Fotheringay continued. << Kot- 
zebue ! Hot he ! what a droll name indeed, now ; and the poor fellow 
killed by Sand, too ! Did ye e?er hear such a thing ? ril ask Bows 
about it, papa dear.” 

A queer death, sure enough,” ejaculated the Captain, and changed 
the painful thema ” *Tis an elegant mare the young gentleman rides,” 
Oostigan went on to say ; ** and a grand breakfast, intirely, that young 
Jdister Poker gave us.” 

** He's good for two private boxes, and at least twenty tickets, I 
liould say,” cried the daughter, a prudent lass, who always kept her 
ne eyes on the main chance. 

ril go bail of that,” answered the Papa ; and so their conversation 
continued awhile, until the tumbler of punch was finished ; and their 
hour of departure soon came, too ; for at half-past six Miss FotheHn- 
gay was to appear at the theatre again, whither her father always 
accompanied her; and stood, as we have seen, in the* sideoscene 
watching her, and drank spirits-and- water in the green-room with the 
cofnpany there. 

How beautiful she is,” thought Pen, cantering homewarda ** How 
simple and how' tender ! How charming it is to see a woman of her 
genius busying herself with the humble offices of domestic life, cooking 
dishes to make her old father comfortable, and brewing him drink 1 
flow rude it was of me to begin to talk about professionid matters, knd 
how well she turned the conversation ! By-the-way, she talked about 
professional matters hei'solf ; but then with what fun and humour she 
tidd the story of her comrade, Pentweazle, as he was called I There 
IS no humour like Irish humour. Her father is rather tedbus, but 
Ihoroughly amiable ; and how fine of him, giving lessons imfenoing 
Iftcr he quitted the army, where he was the pet of the Duke of Kent ! 
r eocing ! 1 should like to continue my fencing, or 1 shall forget what 
Angelo taught me. Uncle Arthur always liked me to fence-^he saye 
it is the exercise of a gentleman. Hang it. Pll take some lessons of 
Captain Oostigan, « Cb along, Kobecoa — ^up the hill, old lady. Pen- 
dennis, Pendennis — ^how she spoke the word 1 Emily, Emily 1 how 
ITood, how noble, how beautiful, bow perfect she is I ” 

Now the reader, who has bad the benefit of overbearing the entire 
conversation which Pen had with Miss Fotheringav, can ju4^e foi 
bimself about the powers of her mind, and may perhaps be disposed 
fo think that she has not said anythu^ astonishingly homorous oi 
istellectual in the course of the above intervbw. 

But what did our Pen care 1 He saw a pair of blue eyes» and bt 
tlieved in them^-Hi beautiful imagei and he fell down and wonUiqped 
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He sanplied ifae meanlDg which her words wented ; end created 
the divinity which he loved* Was Titania the first who fell in bvc 
with an ass, or Pygmalion the only artist who has gone craay abont a 
stone ? He had found her ; he had found what his soul thirsted after. 
He flung himself into the stream and drank with all his might Let 
those who have been thirsty own how delicious that first draught is. 
As be rode down the avenue towards home — Pen shrieked with 
laughter as he saw the Beverend Mr. Smirke once more coming 
demurely away from Fairoaks on his pony. Smirke had dawdled and 
stayed at the cottages on the way^nd then dawdled with Jjauraover 
her lessons-— and then looked at Mr& Pendennis's gardens and im- 
provements until he had perfectly bored out that lady : and he had 
taken his leave at the very last minute without that invitation to 
dinner which he fondly expected. 

Pen was full of kindness and triumph. << What, picked up and 
sound ? he cried out laughing. Come along back, old fellow, and 
eat my dinner — I have ha^mine : but we will have a bottle of the old 
wine and drink her health, Smirka*’ 

Poor Smirke turned the pony's head round, and jogged along with 
Arthur. Ilis mother was charmed to see him in such high spirits, and 
welcomed Mr. Smirke for his sake, when Arthur said be had forced 
the curate back to dine. He gave a most ludicrous account of the 
plav of the night before, and of the acting of Biugley the manager, 
In his rickety Hessians, and the enormous Mrs. Bingley as the 
Ootintess, in rumpled green satin and a Polish cdp: he mimicked 
them, and delighted his bother and little Laura, who olapped her 
hands with pleasure. 

And Mrs. Haller ? ” said Mrs. Pendennia 
** She's a stunner, ma’am, ” Pen said, laughing, and using the words 
of his revered friend, Mr. Foker, 

“ A Arthur? '' asked the lady. 

** What is a stunner, Arthur ? " cried Laura, in the skme voice. 

So he gave them a queer account of Mr. Foker, and how he used 
to bo called Vats and Grams, and by other contumelious names at 
school; and how he was now exceedingly rich, and a Fellow Com- 
moner at St. Boniface. But gay and commanicative as he was, 
Mr. Pen did not say one syllable about his ride to Chatteris that day, 
or about the new friends whom he had made there. 

When the two ladies retired, Pen, with flashing ms, filled up two 
great bumpers of Madeira, and looking Smirke fml m the face said, 
Here's to her ! " 

Here’s to her," said the curate with a sigh, lifting the glass : and 
emptying it, so that his face was a littte pink when hs put 
dowik ^ 
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Pea bad even less dew that n^rbt than on the dght before. In 
the morainfriand ahnoat before dawn, he went ont and saddled that 
tufortimate Bebeooa himself, and rode her on the^Downs fike mad. 
Agam Love had roused him— and said, “Awake, Pendenids,! am 
here.** That charming fever— 4hat delioions longing— and fire, and 
UDoertainty ; he hugged them to him— he would not have lost then 
for all the world. 
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CnAPTER VI. 

00NTAIK8 BOTH LOVE AKO WAR. 

C icero and Euripides did not occupy Mr. Pen much for some 
time after this, and honest Mr. Smirke had a very easy time 
with his pupil. Rebecca was the animal who suffered most in the 
present state of Pen’s mind, for, besides those days when he could 
publicly announce his intention of going to Chatteris to take a fencing- 
lesson, and went thither with the knoi^dge of his mother, whenever 
he saw three hours clear before him, the young rascal made a rush for 
the city, and found his way to Prior’s Lane. He was as fi'antio with 
vexation when Rebecca went lame, as Richard at Ik)8Worth when his 
horse was killed under him: and got deeply into the books of the man 
who kept the hunting stables at Chatteris for the doctoring of his own, 
and the hire of another animal. 

Then,andperhap8once in a week, under pretence of going to read 
a Greek play with Smirke, this young reprobate setoff so as to be in 
tinls for the Competitor down coach, stayed a couple of hours in Chat- 
teris, and retuim^ on the Rival, which left for London at ten at night, 
Once his secret was nearly lost by Smirke’s simplicity, of whom Mrs. 
Pendonnis asked whether they had read a great deal the night before, 
or a question to that effect. Smirke was about to tell the truth, that 
he had never seen Mr. Pen at all, when the latter’s boot-heel cansfl 
grinding down on Mr. Smirke’s toe under the table, and warned the 
curate not to betray him. 

They had had conversations on the tender subject of course. There 
must be a conOdant and depositary somewhere. When informed, 
under the most solemn vows of secrecy, of Pen’s l^ndition of mind, 
the curate said, with no small tremor, ** that he hoped it was no 
unworthy object— no unlawful attachment, which Pen had formed 
for if so, the poor fellow felt it would be his duty to break his vow 
and inform Pen’s mother, and then there would be a quarrel, he felt, 
wiUi sickening apprehension, and he would never again have a chance 
of seeing what he most liked in the world. 

Unlawful, unworthy ! ” Pen bounced out at the cuiate’s questimi. 
**She is as pure as she is beautiful ; I would give my heart tonooftbcA 
woman. I keep the matter a secret in my family, because— beoaoel 
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i*-there are tdasoas of a weightj nature which I am notat liberty to 
disclose. But any man who breathes a Word aninst her parity insults 
both her honour and mine, and— and daminy, 1 won’t stand it.” 

Smirke, with a faint laugh, only said, Well, well, don’t call me 
out, Artiiur, for you know I can’t fight : ” but by this compromise the 
wretched curate was put more than ever in the power of his pupil, 
and the Greek and mathematics suffered correspondingly. 

If the reverend gentleman had had much discernment, and looked 
into the Poet’s corner of the County Chronicle, as it arrived in the 
Wednesdayis bag, he might have seen Mrs. Haller,” ** Passion and 
Genius,” ** Lines to Miss Fotheringay , of the Theatre Royal,” appearing 
every week ; and other verses of the most gloomy, thrilling, and pas* 
sionate.cast But as these poems were no longer signed NBP by 
their artful composer, but subscribed EROS ; neither the tutor nor 
Helen, the good soul, who put all her son’s veises out of the paper, 
knew that Nep was no other than that flaming Eros, who sang so 
vehemently the charms of the new actress. 

Who is the lady,” at last asked Mrs. Pendennis, " whom your 
rival is always singing in the County Chronicle ? He writes something 
like you, dear Pen, but yours is much the best. Have you seen Miss 
Fotheringay ? ” 

Pen stud yes, he had; that night he went to see the ** Stranger,” 
she acted Mrs. Haller. By the way, she was going to have a benefit, 
and was to appear in Ophelia — ^suppose we wera to go — Shabmeare 
yon know, mother — we can get horses from the Clavering Arms. 
Little Laura sprang up with delight, she longed for a play. 

Pen introduced ** Shakspeare you know,” because the deceased 
Pendennis, as became a man of nis character, professed an uncommon 
Inspect for the bard of Avon, in whose works he safely said there was 
moie poetry than in all ** Johnson’s Poets ” put together. And though 
Mr. Pendennis did not much read the works in question, yet he 
enjoined Fen to peruse them, and often said what pleasure he should 
have, when the boy was of a proper age, in taking iiim and mother to 
see some good plays of the immortal poet. 

The reMy tears welled up in the kind mother’s eyes as she 
remembered these speeches eff the man who was gone. She kissed 
her son fondly, and said she would go. Laura Jumped for joy. Was 
Pen happy? — was he ashamed ? Aa he held his mother to him, he 
longed to tell her all, but he kept his counsel He wonld see how bis 
mother liked her ; the play should be the thing, and be would try his 
mother like Hamlet’a 

Helen, in her good hnmoor, asked Mr. Smirke to be of the party. 
That eeclesiastio had been br^ up by a fond parent at Gki^bain, who 
had an objection to dramatic enfortaiomentSi and be tpd never yet 
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ae«a • pky. But, SukapeMie I— Iwt to go with Mrs. PandeiiiM u 
her osrrieM, end sit a wbcde night fcgr her side}— he eosld not resiat 
the idea od so mnch pleuureiaiid made a feeUe apeeo|i« in which he 
mke of tenqitatkm and ^titade, and flnaQy accepted Mra Pen* 
d!ninis*s most kind offer. &he8pdcehegaeebwa wh^ made 

her exceedingly imoomfoitabl& She had seen that hxifc mom than 
once, of late, pnrsaiog her. He became more positirely odiooserety 
day in the wmw’a eyes. 

We are not going to aay a great deal about Pen’s wurtahip of 
Mira Fotheringay, for the reader has already had a apecimen of her 
conversation, much of which need surely not be reported. Pen sate 
with her hour after hour, and poured forth all his honest boyish soul 
to her. Everything he knew, or hoped, or felt, or had reed, or fancied, 
he told to her. & never tired of talking and longing. One after 
another, os hie thoughts rose b his hot eager brain, he clothed them 
in worda and told them to her. Her part of thel^*d-f^ was not to 
talk, but to appear as if die underetood what Pen talked, and to look 
exo^ingly handsome and sympathising. The fact is. while he was 
making one of his tindery the lovely Emily, who oonld not compre* 
hend a tenth part of his talk, had leisure to think about her own 
idhirs, and would arrange in her own mind how they should drew the 
cold mutton, or how ehe would turn the Mack satin, or make herself 
out of her scarf a bonnet like Min Thackthwaite’s new one, and so 
forths Pen spouted Byron and Moore; pasdon and poetry: her 
budnera was to throw up her eyes, or fixing them for a moment on 
his fac^ to ciy, “Oh, ’tisbeantifvdl Ah, how exquisite 1 Bepeat 
those fines sgun.*’ And off the boy went, and she returned to her 
own dmple tmiughts about the turned gown, or tiie hashed mntton. 

In faot Pen’s passion was not long a secret from the lovely Emily, 
or her father. Upon his seocmd vidt, his admiration was quite evident 
to both of them, and on his departure the old gentimnaa said to his 
dauc^ter, as he winked at her over his glass of grog, “ ’Faith, Milly 
darfing, 1 think yeTve hooked that cham’’ 

“Pooh, ’dsoiw a boy, papa dear," Miliy rmnarkad. “Sure hels 
but a child.’’ 

“Ye’ve hooked ’urn anyhow," said the Gaptab, “and Irt me teD 
you hda not a bod fish. I asked Tom at the Geoige, and Ffin^ the 
grocer, where bb mother dales— fine fortune-drives h her chariobw 
apbodidpark and grounds— Fairoaks Park— <»iy son— property aU 
bis own at twenty-one— ye might go further and not laresowellilCss 
Fotheringay," 

“Themba7sareiaost|ytaIk,"8aidM9i|y,serbusly. “Ye know at 
how ye wanton aMUtyoung Poldoofy,aiid Fve a ^wfipte dmdt 
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fuQ of reises be wrote me when be wu in Trinita Oollege 1 bat by 
went abroedt end his mother married him to an miwUshwomM.’* 

•' Lord Poldoody was n yonng nobletnaa t ^iid im them it*s natoml i, 
and ye weren’t in the position in which ye are now, Milly dear. Bali 
ye mustn’t enooaiage this young diap too mooh, for, bedad, Jack 
Costigan won’t have any thriffing witii Us daughter.” 

•< No more will his daughter, papa, yoa may be sare of tkatf" 
Milly said. ” A little sip more of the panoh,->sare ’tis beautiful 
Ye needn’t be afraid about the young ohap — 1 think I’m old enough 
to take care of myself, Oaptain Oostigan.” 

1 So Pen used to come day after day, rushing in and galloping a^eyi 
■d growing more wild about the girl with every visit. Sometimes 
k &ptaia was present at their meetings ( but having a perfect con* 
Idenoe in his daughter, he was more often inclined to leave the young 
pople to themselves, and cocked hm hat over his eye, and atruttedaq 
on some errand when Pen entered.' How delightful those intervieura 
were 1 The Oaptain’s drawing-room was a low wainscoted roomt 
with a large window looking into the Dean's garden. There Pen sate 
and talked — and talked to Emily, looking bMUtiful as she sate at hot 
work — lookup beautiful and calm, and the sunshine came streamiqg 
in at the great windows, and lighted up her superb face and fonm 
In the midst of the converaation, the great bell tyould be^n to boom, 
uid he would pause smiling, and to silent until the sound of t^ vaffi 
music died away^r the rooks in the cathedral elms would maliB,|i 
great noise towards sunset— or the sound of the Qwan and m 
choristers would come over thequiet air,and gently hush reaVtaUdqgw 
By the way, it must to said, that Miss FoMcriuglV, In si immt 
itowl and a oIosB bonnet and veil, went tophun^ every Snnd|iy:%h^ 
life, acoompmied by her indefatigable father, who gave the raspcmaM 
m a ve^ rich and fine brogue, joined in the psahna and chan t in g , and 
Dehavad in the moat exemj^y manner. 

Little Bows, thehouse-niendof the family, was sxnesdinglyfito^ 
rt the nation of Miss Fotheringay’s marriage withaotr|pI{agsevenq$ 
right years her junior. Bows, who was acrii^, sadowniMthitknii 
vas a little more deformed even than Bingley the manager, ao, that M 
>oald not appear on the stage, was a sbgniar wild mnn of nosing 
alents and humour. Attracted firetbjrlMFotlieriBMy’sbeaaigr, by 
*gan to teadi her bow to sot. Heuriehsdoutiqmsofadkadv^kn 
to partA nad his papB leanisd them front Ue Ihm by i)ptsk;ai» 
'apsated them in her. uUrito tones. He Jbtdioeted tnea t t ft W li nMpg 
maud nioved those beantifnL anas of Jmmi Thcto iidw. s to ts pbff 
to gland actress on the stage can mOsB hoar she need elnam ysn» 
|ato Oa tonm gestoicA ioofcannd.tonMa how sheotocden tocpmm 
■u of toe stage fat too ssaw poMoao, lotlsd her eyes e| wfi 
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same instant and to the same degree, and wept with precisely the 
same heart-rending pathos and over the same pathetic syllable. And 
after she had come out trembling with emotion before the audience, 
and looking so exhausted and tearfnl that you fancied she would faint 
with sensibility, she would gather op her hair the instant she was 
behind the curtain, and go home to a mutton-chop and a glass of 
brown stout ; and the harrowing labours of the day over, she went to 
bed and snored as resolutely and as regularly as a porter. 

Bows then was indignant at the notion that his pupil should throw 
her chances away in life by bestowing her hand upon a* little country 
squire. As soon as a London manager saw her he prophesied that 
she would get a London engagement, and a great success. The mis- 
fortune was that the London managers had seen her. She had played 
in London thiee years before, and had failed from utter stupidity. 
Since then it was that Bows had taken her in hand and taught hcdl 
part after part How he worked and screamed, and twisted, and 
repeated lines and lines over again, and with what indomitable 

E tience and dullness she followed him I She knew that he made 
r ; and let herself be made. She was not grateful, or ungrateful, 
or unkind, or ill-humoured. She was only stupid ; and Pen was 
madly in love with her. 

The post-horses from the Claveriug Arms arrived in due time, and 
carried the party to the theatre at Chatteris, where Pen was gratified 
in perceiving that a toleiably large audience was/^ssembled. The 
young gentlemen from Baymouth luid a box, in the front of which 
sate Mr. Foker and his friend Mr. Spavin splendidly attired in the | 
most full-blown evening costume. They saluted Pen in a cordial 
manner, and examined his party, of which they approved, for little 
Laura was a pretty little r<^-cheeked girl with a quantity of shining 
brown ringlets, and Mrs. Pendennis, dressed in black velvet with the 
diamond cross which she sported on great occasions, looked uncom- 
monly handsome and majestic. Behind these sate Mr. Arthur, and 
the gentle Smirke with the curl reposing on his fair forehead, and his 
white tie in perfect order, lie blushed to find himself in such a place 
-—but how happy was he to be there. He and Mrs. Pendennis 
brought books of ** Hamlet” with them to follow the tragedy, as is 
the custom of honest country-folks who go to a play in state. Samuel,, 
coachman, groom, and gardener to Mrs. Pendennis, took his place io 
the pit, where Mr. Foker’s man was also visible. It wasdotted with 
iion*commissbned officers of the Dragoons, whose band, by kind per* 
nunion of Colonel Swallowtail, were, as osnal, In the oich^rat and 
that corpulent and distinguiaM warrk>r himself, with his Waterlog 
medal and a number of bis young men, made a handsome show ji 
Imboxea 
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Who is that odd-looking person bowing tu you, Arthur 7 ** MrSi 
Pendennis asked of hereon. 

Pen blushed a great deal. His name is Captain Gostigan, ma^am* 
he said-*** a Peninsular officer." In fact it was the Captain ia a new 
shoot of clothes, as he called them, and witha lar^ pair of white kid 
gloves, one of which he waved to Pendennis, while he laid the other 
sprawling over his heart and coat-buttons. Pen did not say any more. 
And how was Mrs. Pendennis to know that Mr. Costigan was the 
father of Miss Fotheringay ? 

Mr. Hgmbull, from London, was the Hamlet of the night, Mr, 
Bingley modestly contenting himself with the part of Horatio, and 
reserving his chief strength for William in ** Black-Eyed Susan," which 
was the second piece. 

We have nothing to do with the play : except to say, that Ophelia 
looked lovely, and performed with admirable wild pathos : laughingi 
weeping, gazing wildly, waving her beautiful white arms, and flinging 
about her snatches of flowers and songs with the most charming mad- 
ness. What an opportunity her splendid black hair bad of tossing 
over her shoulders ! She made the most charming corpse ever seen; 
and while Hamlet and Laertes were battling in her grave, she was 
looking out from the back scenes with some curiosity towards Pen’s 
box, and tho family party assembled in it. 

There was but one voice in her praise there. Mrs. Pendennis was 
in ecstacies with her beauty. Little Laura was bewildered by the piece, 
and the Ghosf, and the play within the play : during which, as Hamlet 
lay at Ophelia's knee, Pen felt that be would have liked to strangle 
Mr. Hornbull, but cried out gi’eat praises of that beautiful young crea- 
ture. Pen was charmed with the efifect which she produced on his 
mother — and the clergyman, for his part, was exceedingly enthusiastio. 

When the curtain fell upon that group of slaoghterM personages, 
who are dispatched so suddenly i(t the end of ** mmlet," and whose 
demise astonished poor little Laura not a little, there was an Immense 
shouting and applause from all quarters of the house ; the intrepid 
Smirke, violently excited, clapped his hands, and cried out ** Bravo, 
bravo," as loud as the Dra^n officers themselves. These were 
greatly moved, iagitaient sur !eur$ to borrow a phrase 

from our neighbours. They were led cheering into action l^the portly 
Swallowtail, who waved bis cap— the non-commlsskmed offioers ip tm 
pit, of oofiree, gallantly following their chiefs. There was e roar of 
bravos rang through the house;. Pen heltowing with the fondest. 

** Fotberiqgav I FoUieringay 1 " Messrs Spavin and Foker gfifog the 
view halloo from their boa. Even Mrs. Pendennis began to wave 
about her pocket-handkerchief, and little Laura danced, laugbed, 
clapped, and looked up at Pen with wonder. 
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Hornbttll led the hMfiekdn forward, amidst butsts of enthnaiasna— 
and she looked so handsome and radiant, with her hair still owt her 
thojilders,that Pen bardijr could contain himself for rapture : and he 
leaned torer his mother's chair, and shouted and hurrayed, and waved 
his hstk It was allheconlddo to keep hissecretfrom Hden,andnot 
say, "Look I That^sthe womanl Isn't she peerless ? I tell you I love 
her.” ^ he disguised these feelings under an enormous bellowing 
and bunwing. 

As for Miss Fotheringay and her behaviour, the reader is referred 
to a former page for an account of that. She went through precisely 
the same business. She surveyed the house all round with glances 
of gratitude { and trembled, and almost sank with emotiou, over her 
favourite trap-door. She seized the flowers (Poker discharged a 
prodigious bouquet at her, and even Smirke made a feeble shy with 
a rose, and blushed dreadfully when it fell into the [nt)— she seized 
the flowers and pressed them to her swelling hearl^-Ac. dee. — in a 
word — we refer the reader to pam 35. Twinkline in her breast poor 
Old Pen saw a locket which be had bought of hfr. Nathan in High 
Street, with the last shilling he was worth, and a sovereign borrowed 
from Smirke. 

" Black-Eyed Susan ** followed, at which sweet stoiy our gentle- 
hearted friends ware exceedingly charmed and affected : and m which 
fosan, with a russet rawnand a pmk ribbon in her cap, looked to the 
foUaefovelyas Uph^. Bingley was great in William, Goll,a8the 
Adndral, lowed like the figure-head of a seventy-four $ *and Garbetts, 
as Captain Boldweatber, a miscreant who forms a plan for carrying off 
Bhok'Ijyed Susan, and waving an immense cocked hat, says, " Come 
wk«t may, he mU\» the ruin of her'' — all these performed Uieir parts 
with their accustomed talent ; and it was with a sincere regret that all 
our friends saw the curtain drop down and end that pretty and tender 
stoiy. 

If Pen had been alone with his mother in the carriage as they 
went home, he would have told her all that night ; but he sate on the 
box in the moonshine smoking a cigar by tiie side of Smirke, who 
Wanned himself with a comforter. Mr. Poker's tandem and lamps 
whirled by the sober old Olavering posters, as they were a couple of 
miles on weir road home, and Hr. Spavin sainted Mrs. Pendennn^s 
carriage with some oonsiderabia variations of Buie Britannia on the 
key-bugle. 

It happened two days after the above gaieties that the Dean of 
(Biatteris entertained a few select dericai friends at dinner at hja 
Dsaaeiy House. Thatthey drank uncommonly good port wine, and 
abused the Bishopover thmr dessert, ate veryl^y matters, but witl| 
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such we have notbingr et preaent to do. Our friend Doctor 
of Clsrering, was one of tM Dean’s guests, and being a gaUairt mao 
and seeing from bis place at the inahogan;^, the Dean’s iMy wall^ 
up and down the grass, with her children sporting around her, and bet 
pmk parasol ovor her lovely head — ^tbe Doctor steptootof the Frenob 
windows of the dining-room into the lawn, whicn skirts that i^rt- 
ment, and left the other white neckcloths to gird at my Lord Bishop. 
Xhe the Doctor went up and offered Mrs. Dean his arm, and they 
sauntered over the ancient velvet lawn, which had been mowed and 
rolled for immemorial Deans, in that easy, quiet, comfortable manner, 
in which people of middle age and goM temper walk after a good 
dinner, in a calm golden summer evening, when the sun has but just 
sunk behind the enormous cathedral towers, and the sickle-shaped 
moon is growing every instant brighter in the heavens. 

Now at the end of w Dean’s garden, there is^ as we have stated, 
Mrs. Greed’s house, and the windows of the first-floor room were tqten 
to admit the pleasant summer air. A young lady of six-and-twenty, 
whose eyes were perfectly wide open, and a luckless boy of ei^teen, 
blind with love and infatuation, were in that chamber togetW ; fat 
which persons; as we have before seen them in the same place, the 
reader will have no difficulty in recognising Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
and Miss Costigaa 

The poor boy had taken the plnns^ Trembling with passionate 
emotion, his heart beating and throbbing fiercely, tears rusouig forth 
in spite of him, his voice almost choking with feeling, poor Pen bad 
said those words which he could withhold no more, and flung himself 
and his whole store of love, and admiratipn, and ardour, at the feet of 
this mature beauty. Is he the first who has done so i Save none 
liefore or after him staked all their treasure of life, as a savage does 
his lands and possessions against a draught of the fair-skins^ fire-water, 
or a couple of bauble eyes ? 

"Does your mother know of this, ArtAwT'* said Miss Fotheringey, 
slowly. He seized her hand madly and kissed it a thousaod times. 
She did not withdraw it. “2 >om the old lady know it?” Miss 
thought to herself. ” Well, perhaps she may." And Uien she lemem- 
berea what a handsome diamond oross Hsf. Pendennis had on tbe 
night of the play, and thought, '* Sure 'twill go fai the family,? 

"Calm yourself, dear Atuinr,” she said, in her low tiob toioe; jMSfi 
smiled sweetly and gravely upon him. Then, with ber diisnga^ 
band, she put the hair lightly off Ms thiyfiAfingfordiiend- fiB»S|NMtin 
such a reptnre end whirl of hapfunees that he oMw hardfo sfMak, 
At last he gasped out, “My mother has seeit you atgl eda^nsyan 
beyemd measursh Bhe vdll leant to love t^soont who can wotwr* 
wise ? She will love you because 1 do.” 
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*Doed then, I thiok yon do " said Miss Costigan, perhaps with a 
sortof pity for Pen. 

Think he did I Of course here Mr. Pen went off into a rhapsody, 
which, as we have perfect command over our own feelings, we have 
no right to overhear. Let the poor boy fling out his simple heart at 
the woman*s feet, and deal gently with him. It is best to love wisely, 
no doubt; but to love foolishly is better than not to be able to love 
at all l^me of us can't : and are proud of our impotence too. 

At the end of his speech. Pen again kissed the imperial hand with 
rapture— «nd 1 believe it was at this very moment, and while Mrs. 
Dean and Doctor Portman were engaged in conversation, that young 
Master Ridley Reset, her son,* pulled his mother by the back of her 
capacious dress, and said — 

** 1 say, Ma ! look up there "—and he waggled his innocent 
head. 

That was, indeed, a view from the Dean's garden such as seldom 
is seen by Deans— or is written in Chapters. There was poor Pen 
performing a salute upon the rosy Angers of his charmer, who received 
the embrace with perfect calmness and good humour. Master Ridley 
looked up and grinned, little Miss Rosa looked at her brother, and 
opened uie mouth of astonishment. Mrs. Dean’s countenance defied 
expression, and as for Dr. Portman, when he beheld the scene, and 
saw his prime favourite and dear pupil Pen, he stood mute with rage 
and woDder. 

Mrs, Haller spied the party below at the same moment, and gave 
a start and a laugh. ** Sure there's somebody in the Dean's garden," 
she cried out; and withdrew with perfect calmness, whilst Pen dart^ 
awav wit^ hisface glowing like coals. The garden party had re-entered 
the house when he ventured to look out again. The sickle moon was 
blazing bright in the heavens then, the stars were glittering, the bell 
of the oath^ral tolling nine, the Dean’s guests (all save one, who had 
called for hia horse Dumpling, and ridden off early) were partaking of 
tea and buttered cakes in Mrs. Dean's drawing-room — when Pen 
took leave of Miss Gostigan. ^ 

Pen arrived at home in due time afterwards, and was going to slip 
off to bed, for the poor lad was greatly worn and agitated, and his 
high-strung nerves bad been at almost a maddening pitch — ^when a 
summons came to him by John the old footman, whem countenance 
bore a very ominous look, that his mother must see him below. 

On this he tied on his neckcloth again, and went downstairs to 
the drawing^iDoni. There sate not only his mother, but her friend, the 
Reverend Doctor Portman. Helen’s face looked very pale by the light 
ci the lamp— the Doctor’s wasflu8hed,on the contrary, uid quivering 
with anger and emotioab ^ 
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Pen saw at once that there was a crisis, and that there had been a 
disco^erj, Now for it/* he thought* 

** Where have you been, Arthur ? ** Helen said in a trembling voice, 

“ Ho w can you look that — that dear lady, and a Christian clergy* 
man in the face, sir ? ’* bounced out the Doctor, in spite of Helen’s 
pale, appealing looks. Where has he been ? Where his mother's 
son should have been ashamed to go. For your mothers an angel, 
sir, an angel. How dare you bring pollution into her house, and make 
that spotless creature wretched witn the thoughts of your crime ? ** 

“ Sir 1 •* said Pen. 

Don’t deny it, sir,” roared the Doctor. Don’t add lies, sir, to 
your other infamy. I saw you myself, sir. I saw you from the Dean’s 
garden. I saw you kissing the hand of that infernal painted-—” 
Stop,” Pen said, clapping his fist on the table, till the lamp 
flickered up and shook. I am a very young man,.but you will please 
to remember that I am a gentleman — I will hear no abuse of that 
lady.” 

** Lady, sir,” cried the Doctor, ** that a lady— you— you— you stand 
in your mother’s presence and call that— that woman a lady t 
“ In anybody’s presence,” shouted out Pen. ** She is worthy of anr 
place. She is as pure as any woman. She is as good as she u 
beautiful. If any man but you insulted her, I would tell him what I 
thought; but as you are my oldest friend, I suppose you have the 
privilege to doubt of my honour.” * 

<< No, no, Pen, dearest Pen,” cried out Helen in an access of joy. 

I told, I told you, Doctor, he wasnot— not what you thought and 
the tender creature coming trembling forward flung herself on Pen’s 
shoulder. , 

Pen felt himself a man, and a match for all the Doctors in 
Doctordom. He was glad this explanation had come. ** You saw 
how beautiful she was,” he said to his mother, with a soothing, pre* 
tecting air, like Hamlet with Uertrude intheplay. I tell you, dear 
mother, she is as good. When you know her you will say sa She is 
of all, except you, the simplest, the kindest, the most affectioDate of 
women. Why should she not be on the stage ? — She maintains her 
father by her labour.” 

** Drunken old reprobate,” growled the Doctor, but Pen did not 
hear or heed. 

** If you could see, as 1 have, how orderly her life is, how pure 
and pious her whole conduct, yon would— as I do— yes, as I do”—* 
(witha savage look at the Doctor)—** spurn the slauqerer who dared* 
to do her wrong. Her father wasan oinoer/and distinguisbed himself ^ 
I in Spaim He was a friend of his Royal Htehnesi the Duke of 
Kent^ and is intimately known to tiie Duse of Wellington, and some 
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of the first officers of our anny. He has met my unde Arthur at 
Lord niU's, he thinks. His own family is one of the most ancient 
and respMtablein Ireland, and indeed is as good as our own. The— 
the CosUgans were kings of Ireland.” 

“ Why, (3od Uess mjr soul,” shrieked out the Doctor, hardly know> 
ng whether to burst with rage or laughter, “you don't mean to say 
you want to marry her ? ” 

Pen put on his most princely air. “ What else, Dr. Fortman,” he 
said,." do yon suppose would be my desire ? ” 

Utterly foiled in his attack, and knocked down hj thie sudden 
lunge of Fen's, the Doctor could only gasp out, " Mrs. Pendennis, 
ma'am, send for the Major.” 

" Send for the Major ? with all my heart,” said Arthur, Prince of 
Pendennis and Grand Duke of Fairoaks, with a most superb wave of 
the hand. ^ And the colloquy terminated by the writing of those two 
letters which were laid on Major Pendennis’s breakfast-table, in 
london, at the commencement of Prince Arthur's most veracious 
histmy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN WUOH THE XAJOB MAKES HIS APEMABAKOB. 

O UK so(|uaintance, Major Arthur PeadenniSi arrived in due time 
at Fairoaks, after a dreary night passed in the niaU<ooaoh> where 
a stout fellow'passenger, swelling pretematurally with amat^xratSi 
bad crowded him into a comer, and kept him awake by snoring 
indecently ; where a widow lady, opposite, bad not only shut out the 
fresh air closing all the windows of the vehicle, but had filled the 
interior with fumes of Jamaica rum- and water, whidi she sucked 
perpetually from a bottle in her reticule ; where, whenever he caught 
a brief moment of sleep, the twanging of the hora at tiie turnpke 
gates, or the scuffling of his huge neighbour wedging him closer 
and closer, or the play of the widow’s feet on his own tender toett 
speedily woke up the poor gentleman to the horrors and realties or 
life — a life which has passed away now, and become impossible, end 
only lives in fond memories. Eight miles an hour, for tjranty or 
five^and'twhnty hours, a tight mail-coach, a hard seat, a gouty 
tendency, a perpetual change of coachmen grumbling because you 
did not fee them enough, a fellow-pamnger partial to spirits-and- 
water, — who has not borne these evils in the jolly old time ? and 
how could people travel under such diffloulties ? And yet 'they did. 
Night and morning passed, and the Major, with a yellow fac^ a 
bristly beard, a wig out of curl, and strong rtenmatio spriefs shpoting 
through various limbs of bis uneasy body, descended at the little 
lodge-gate at Fairoaks, where the porteress and gardener's wife 
reverentially greeted him t and, still more respectfully, Hr. Hiorgaib 
his man. 

Helen was on the look-ont for this expected gnest, and eaw him 
from her window. But she did not come forward immediately to 
greet him. She knewthe Major did not like to be seenat a swrpHiih 
and required a little preparat^ before he cared to be visiUe, Fmb 
when a boy, had Incurred sad diagrsce, by canying off from tilp 
Majm’s dressins^table a little mdrocoo box, whicbitniMbeopolelsod 
oontaioed the Major's back-teeth, whidi he naturally would leave 
of his jaws in a jolting mail-coach, and withont which he would Ml 
chocee to appear. Morgan, his mao, made a mystery of mystecy 
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bis wj^: curlings them in private places : introducing them privily to 
bis mastet^s room nor without bis head of hair would the lUajoi 
care to show himself to any member of his family, or any a^uaint- 
anee. He went to his apartment then and supplied these deficiencies ; 
he groaned, and moaned, and wheezed and cursed Morgan through 
his toilet, as an old buck will, who has been up all night with a rheu« 
matism, and has a long duty to perform. And finally being belted, 
curled, and set straight, he descended upon the drawing-room, with a 
grave majestic air, such as befitted one who was at once a man of 
business and a man of fashion. 

Pen was not there, however ; only Helen, and little Iiaur& sowing 
at her knees ; and to whom he never presented more than a forefinger, 
as he did on this occasion after saluting his sister-in-law. Laura took 
the finger trembling and dropped it — and then fled out of the room. 
Major Pendennis did not want to keep her, or indeed to have her in 
the house at all, and had his private reason for disproving of her ; 
which we may mention on some future occasion. Meanwhile Laura 
disappeared, and wandered about the premises seeking for Pen : whom 
she presently found in the orchard, pacing up and down a walk there 
in earnest conversation with Mr. Smtrke. He was so occupied that he 
did not hear Laura’s clear voice singing out, until Smirko pulled him 
by the coat, and pointed towards her as she came running. 

She ran up and put her hand into his. ** Come in, Pen,” she said, 
<< there’s somebody come ; uncle Arthur’s come.” 

** He is, is he ? ” said Pen, and she felt him grasp her little hand. 
He looked round at Smirke with uncommon fierceness, as much as to 
say, I am ready for him or any man^Mr. Smirke cast up his eyes as 
usual, and heaved a gentle sigh 

" Lead on, Laura,” Pen said, with a half fierce, half comic air — 
** Lead on, and say I wait upon my uncle.” But ho was laughing in 
order to bide a great anxiety : and was screwing his courage inwardly 
to face the ordeal which be knew was now b^ore him. 

Pen had taken Smirke into hb confidence in the last two days, 
and after the outbreS^k attendant on the discovery of Doctor Portman, 
and during everyone of those forty-eight hours which he had passed 
in .Mr. Smirke’s society, had done nothing but talk to his tutor about 
Miss Fotherin^ay— Miss Emily Fotheriugay — Emily, &c., to all which 
talk Smirke listened without difficulty, for he was in love himself, 
most anxious in all things to propitiate Pen, and indeed very much 
himselt enraptured by the personal charms of this goddess, whose 
like, never having been before at aitheatrical representation, he had 
not beheld until now. Pen’s fire and volubility, bis hot eloquence 
and rich poetical tropes and figures, bis manly heart, kind, ardent, 
.and hcqpeful, refusing to see any deftrtn in the person he loved, any 
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difficulties in their positioii that he might not OTeroome* had half Oott- 
Tinoed Mr. Smirke that the arrangement proposed by Mr* Pen waa a 
veiy feasible and prudent one, and that it would be a a^t comfort to 
have Emily settled at Fairoaks, Captain Coetigim in the yellow room, 
established for life thera, and Pen married at eighteen. 

And it is a fact that in these two days, the boy had almost talked 
over his mother, too ; had parried all her objections one after apothev 
with that indignant good sense which is often the perfection of 
absurdity ; and had brought her almost to acquiesce in the belief that 
if the marriage was doomed in heaven, why doomed it was — that if 
the young woman was a good person, it was all that she for her part 
had to ask ; and rather to dread the arrival of the guardian uncle who 
she foresaw would regard Mr. Pen’s marriage in a manner very 
different to that simple, romantic, honest, and utterly absurd wjsy, in 
which the widow was already disposed to look at questions of this 
sort. Helen Pendennis was a country-bred woman, and the book of 
life, as she interpreted it, told her a different story to that page which 
is read in cities. It pleased her (with that dismal pleasure which the 
idea of sacriiiciDg themselves gives to certain women), to think of the 
day when she would give up all to Pen, and he should bring his wife 
homo^ahd she would surrender the keys and the best bed-room, and 
go and sit at the side of the table, and see him happy. What did she 
want in life, but to see the lad prosper? As an empress was certainly 
not too good for him, and would be honoured by becoming Miu Pen ( 
so if he selected humble Esther instead of Queen Vashti, she would 
be content with bis lordship’s choice. Never mind how lowly or 

C or the person might be who was to enjoy that prodigious honour, 
rs. Pendennis was willing to bow before her and welcome her, and 
yield her up the first place. But an actress — a mature woman, who 
had long ceased blushing except with rouge, as she stood under the 
eager glances of thousands of eyes— an illiterate and ill-bred person, 
very likely, who must have lived with light associates, and have beard 
doubtful conversation — Oh ! it was bard that such a one should be 
chosen, and that the matron should be deposed to give place to such 
a Sultana. , 

AU these doubts the widow bid before Pen during the two 
whichhedof necessity to ebpeeoe the unotofleine down) bn, ke net 
them with thst hsppy fmikness end eeae which e ronog gentleiww 
‘ eihibits at hb time of hfe, and routed hb mothers objecmM wWi 
bfinite satisfaction to himseU. ‘MbsOostigan wasapaiagonoffirtiie 
and ddicai^i die was as sensitive as themosttimidinaiden, she wee 
ae pnre as the unsullied enow f she had the flues, euaneie^ the twist 
grseeful wit and genius, the most da n e i ngrefl i ieitte nt , end A s si ae se 
M spprecbthm b ell matters <rf taste, dm hsd the meet snefliehle 
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tomperftoA devotion to faerfather,* mod old gmtleoiui of bi^&m3j 
end fallen fortaoee, who had lired» however, with the beat aode^ in 
Europe ; he was in no hurry, and could afford to wait any time—tiU he 
was oae^nd-twenty. But he felt (and hare his face assumed an awful 
and barrowine solemnity) that he was engaged in the one only passion 
of his life, and that DEATH alone could dose it 

Hej^ told him, with a sad smile and a shake of Uie bead, that 
people survived these passions, and as for long engagements con* 
tiacted between vary young men and old women— c£e knew an 
instance in her own family— Laura’s poor father was an instance- 
how fatal they were. 

Mr. Pen, however, was resolved that death must be his doom in 
case of disappointment, and rather than this — ^rather than baulk him 
in fact— this lady would have submitted ‘to any sacriGce or personal 
pdn, and would have gone down on her knees and have kissed the 
, feet of a Hottentot daughter«in>law. 

Arthur knew bis power over the widow, and the young tyrant was 
touched while he exercised it. In those two days he brought her 
almost into submission, and patronized her very kindly ; and he 
passed one evening with the wvely pie-maker at Chatteris, in which 
he bragged of his influence over his mother ( and he spent the other 
night in composing a most flaming and conceited copy of verses to 
his divinity, in which he vowed, Uke Montrose, that he would make 
her famous with bis swoid and glorious by bis pen, and that he would 
love her as no mortal woman iu|d been adored sinoo the^crcation of 
womankind. 


It was on that night, long after midnight, that wakeful Helen, 
pa^g stealthily by her son’s door, saw a light streaming through the 
chink of the door into the dark pastsage, and heard Pen tossing and 
tumbling and mumbling verses in his bed. She waited outeide for a 
while, anxiously listening to him. In infantile fevers and early boyish 
lUnes^ many a night before, the kind soul bod so k^ watch. She 
tui^md the lock very softly now, and went in so gently, that Pen fora 
moment did not see her. His face was turtied from her. His papers 
on his desk were scattered about, and more were lying <m the bed 
round him. He was biting a pencil and thinking of rhymes and all 
sorts of follies and pMsions. lie was Hamlet juminng into Oph^’s 

E nve: he was the Stranger taldng Mrs. Hallw to bisann^ beautiful 
rs. Haller, vdth the raven ringlets falling over her shoulders., 
Despidr and SJjtdo, Thomas Moore and all the Loves of the Angels^ 
Waller sad Hetrick, Bdranger and all the love-aongs he had ever 
read, were working sad s eethin g in this young gmitleman’s mhid, and 
he was.a;t the very height and paroxyasa of m imaginative phrsnay, 
when Uiiaotherffmnd him. . --o r- ^ 
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** Arthur/’ suid the mother’s soft silver voice : end ha started ep 
and turned round. Hedutchedsomeof the papers aud pushed them 
under the pillow. 

M Why don’t you go to sleep, my dear ? ” Ae said, with a sw^ 
tender smile, and sate down on the bed and took one of hishothsoak 

Pen looked at her wildly for an in8tant~^* I couldn’t sleep,” he said 
— I — lwas--*l was writing.* ~ADd hereupon he dung his arms round 
her neck and said, 0 motWl I bve her, I love her ! *How could 
such a kind soul as that help soothing and pitying him ? The gentle 
creature did her best : and thought with a strange wondennent and 
tenderness, that it was only yesterday that he was a dbild in that bed: 
and how she used to come and say her prayers over it before he woke 
upon holiday mornings. 

They were very grand verses, no doubt, although Miss Fotheringay 
did not understand them ; but old Cos, with a wink and a knowing 
finger on his nose, said, ** Put them up with th’ bother letthers, Milly 
darling. Poldoody’s pomes was nothing to this.’^ So Milly looked 
up the manuscripts. 

When then, the Major being dressed and presentable, presented 
himself to Mrs. Pendennis, he found in the oourse of ten minutes 
colloquy that the poor widow was not merely distressed at the idea 
of the marriage contemplated by Pen, but actually more distressed at 
thinking that the boy himself was unhappy about it, and that his uncle 
and he should have any violent altercation on the snbjeot She 
besought Major Pendennis to be very gentle with Arthur: 
has a very high spirit, and will not brook unkind words,” she hinted* 
** Doctor Portman sp^e to him rather roughly—- and 1 must om 
unjustly, the other night— for my dearest boy’s honour is as higo 
as any mother can desire — ^but Pen’s answer quite frightened me, II 
was so indignant. Recollect he is a man now ; and be very— venr 
cautious,” said the widow, laying a fair long hand on the Majora 
sleeve. 

He took it up, kissed it gallantly, and looked in her alarmed facp 
with wonder, and a scorn which Im was too polite to show. 

Dtiul” thought the old negotiator, ** the boy has actually talked tto 
woman round, and she'd get him a wife as she would a toy if MMw 
cried for it. Why are there no such things as 
a Bastille for young fellows of family ? " The Major lived In sipofi ^ 
good company be might be excused for feeling liim an Ikri^Hef * 
kieied ihe widow’s timid hand, presied it in both hfs,aiidlaiaftduiv]| 
on the table with one of hit own over ft» aabe amiled aUd Icoicdfliir 
in tbs face. 

thrt yoo tw IlitoWngl^ yqgj^ to 
GW mlBitoptoToar ocwadeiMW to MtiM 
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She blushed, and was moved in the usual mamier of females. ** I 
am tbiukiug that he is very unhappy — and I am too — 

To contradict him or to let him have his own wish ? ^ asked the 
other; and added, with great comfort to his inward self, ** I’m d — d 
if he shall.” 

To think that he should have formed so foolish and cruel and fatal 
an attachment,” the widow said, which can but end in pain whatever 
be the issue.” 

**The issue shan’t be marriage, my dear sister,” the Major said 
resolutely. ** We’re not going to have a Pendennis. the bead of the 
house, marry a strolling mountebank from a booth. No, no, we won’t 
marry into Greenwich Fair, ma’am.” 

** If the match is broken suddenly ofip,” the widow interposed, ** I 
don’t know what may be the consequence. I know Arthur’s ardent 
temper, the intensity of his affections, the agony of his pleasures and 
disappointments, and I tremble at this one if it must be. Indeed, 
indeed, it must not come on him too suddenly.” 

** My dear madam,” the Major said, with an air of the deepest com- 
miseration, ** I’ve no doubt Arthur will have to suffer confoundedly 
before he gets over the little disappointment. But is he, think you, 
the only person who has been so rendered miscfable ? ” 

No, indeed,” said Helen, holding down her eyes. She was 
thinking of her own case, and was at that moment seventeen again, 
and most miserable. 


“ I, myself,” whispered her brother-in-law, “ have undergone a 
disa ppointmont in early life. A young woman with fifteen thousand 
pounds, niece to an Earl — ^most accomplished creature — a third of her 
money would have run up my promotion in no time, and I should 
have been a lieutenant-colonel at thirty : but it might not be. I was 
but a Mnniless lieutenaut : her parents interfered : and I embarked 
for India, where I had the honour of being secretary to Lord Buckl^, 
when Commander -in-Chief — without her. What happened? We 
returned^ our letters, sent back our locks of hair (the Major here 
pwssed his fingers through his wig), we suffered — but we recovered. 
She is now a mronet’s wife with thirteen wn-up children ; altered, 
it is true, in person : but her daughters remind me of what she was, 
and the third is to be presented early next week.” 

Helen did not answer. She was still thinking of old times. I 
suppose if one lives to be a hundred, there are oeitain passages of 
one’s early life whereof the recollection will always carry us b^ to 
youth amio, and that Helen was thinking of one of thes^ 

Look at my own brother, my deer creature,” the Major continued 
ndlantly ; ^ he himself, you krow, had a little disappointment when 
be slarim in the— 4he imical profes^n— an eli^ble opportunity 
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proeented itself. Miss BallSi I remember the name, was daughter ol 
an apoth— a practitioner in very lar^ practice ; my brother had very 
nearly sncce^ed in bis suit. But difficulties arose : disappointments 
supervened, and— «nd 1 am sure he had no reason to regret the dis* 
appomtment which gave him this hand, ” said the Major, and he ones 
more politely pressed Helen’s fingers. 

** Those marriages between people of such different rank and age,” 
said Helen, *‘are sad things. I have known them produce a great 
deal of unhappiness. — Laura’s father, my cousin, who — who was 
brought up with me ” — she added in a low voice, was an instance of 
that” 

** Most injudicious,” cut in the Major. ** I don’t know anything 
more j^inf ul than for a man to marry his superior in age or his inferior 
in station. Fancy marrying a woman of a low rank of life, and having 
your house filled with her confounded tag-rag-and-bobtail relations I 
Fancy your wife attached to a mother who dropped her h’s, or called 
Maria Marire I How are you to introduce her intosdciety ? My dear 
Mrs. Pendennis, I will name no names, but in the very best circles 
of London society I have seen men suffering the most excruciating 
agony, I have known them to be cut, to be lost utterly, from the 
^ uigarity of their wives’ connections. What did Lady Snapperton do 
last year at her dejeuner daneani after the Bohemian mil ? She told 
Lord Brouncker that he might bring his daughters or send them with 
a proper chaperon, but that she would not receive Lady Brouncker : 
who was a druggist’s daughter, or some such thing, and as Tom Wag 
remarked of her, never wanted medicine certainly, for she never bad 
an h in her life. Good Ged, what would have Imn the trifling pang 
of a separation in the first instance to the enduring affiictiun of a con- 
stant misalliance and intercourse with low people ? ” 

What, indeed 1 ” said Helen, dimly disposed towards laughter, 
but yet checking the inclination, because she remembered in what 
prodigious respect her deceased husband held Major Pendennis and 
his stories of the great world. 

** Then this fatal woman is ten years older than that silly young 
scapegrace of an Arthur. What happens in such cases my dear 
creature ? I don’t mind telling you now we are alone : that in the 
highest state of society, misery, undeviating misery^ is the result. 
L^k at Lord Clod worthy come mto a room with his wife— whyt good 
Ged, she looks likes Glodworthy’s mother. What’s the case Mween 
Lord and Lady Willowbank, whose love match was notorioui ? ]{a 
has already cut her down twice when she has hanged herself ddt qt ' 
Jealousy for Mademoiselle de Sainte (Junegonde, the dancer | SM 
Ijnark my words, good Ged, one da^ he’ll nsf cot the old woman demn 
No, my dear madam, you are not m the worM, but I am : you aie a 
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little romsDtioMid eentiinantelCyov know jou ate>-woinea with tboee 
large beantif nl ejw always are) ; yon most leave this matter to my 
expmienoe. Harry this woman I Many at eighteen an aotress of 
th^->faah bahl— I would as soon be sent into the>kitohen and 
aanmd the cook” 

” I know the evils of premature engagements,” sighed out Helen : 
and as she has made this allusion no less than thrice in the course of 
the above conversation, and seems to be so oppressed with the notion 
of bng engagements and unequal marriages, and as the circumstance 
we have to relate will explain what perhaps some persons are anxious 
to know, namely who littie Laura is, who has appeared' more than 
onoe before us, it will be as well to clear up those points in another 
chapter. 
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COAPTER Yin. 

nr wmoB pbk is kept waitiko at the dooe, wnas tsb 

BBADEB IS IKPOBMED WHO LITTLE LAUBA WAS. 

O NCE upon a time, then, there was a young gentleman of dam* 
bridge University who came to pass the long vacatbn at the 
village where young Ellen Thistlewood was living with her mother, 
the widow of the lieutenant slain at Copenhagen. This gmtieman, 
whose name was the Reverend Francis Bell, was nephew to Mrs. 
Thistlewood, and by consequence, own cousin to Miss Helen, so that 
it was very right that ho should tsJce lodgings in his aunt's house, who 
lived in a very small way ; and there he passed the long vacatbn, 
reading with three or four pupils who accompanied him to the villaM. 
Mr. Bel) Was fellow of a oolbge, and famous in the University for ms 
learning and skill as a tutor. 

His two kinswomen understood pretty early that the reverend 
gentbman was engaged to be married, and was only waiting for a 
college living to enable him to fulBI hn engagement. Hb intended 
bride was the daughter of another parson, who had acted as Mr. Bell's 
own private tutor in Bell’s early life, and it was whilst under 
Mr. Cbacher’s roof, indeed, and when only a boy of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, that the impetnous young Bell had flung Iflinself 
at the feet of Miss Martha Goacher, whom he was helping to pekpesa 
m the garden. On hu knees, before those peas and her, be pledged 
himself to an endless affection. 

Miss Coacher was by many years the young felbw’s aenbr i and 
her own heart had been lacerated by many previous disappointments 
m the matrimOiyal line. No less than three pupils of hm* father had 
trifled with those young affectbns. Theapotb^tyof thevillaMhad 
despicably jilted her. The dragoon officer,, with whom she had danced 
so many many times during that happy Season whbh she psmod ah 
Bath with her gouty grandmamma, one day-gaiiy shook ms bridle* 
reimand galloped away, never to return. Wounded by the iftafts of 
repeated bgratitttde, can it be wondered at that the heaiiof Mutlih 
Coacher ahould pant to And rest somewhere? She flstened to^ 
praposab of the gawky gallant honest boy, with mat Undnese and 
Ehod'hnmonr ;At them of bisspeerir she said,** Law, Bell, I'ni aura 
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700 are too young to think of such things ; ” but intimated thatahe too 
would revolve them in her own virgin bosom. She could not refer 
Mr. Bell to her mamma, for Mr. Coacher was a widower, and being 
immersed in his books, was of course unable to take the dir^ion of so 
frail and wondrous an article as a lady’s heart, which Miss Martha 
bad to manage for herself. 

^ A lock of her hair tied up in a piece of blue ribbon, conveyed to the 
happy Bell the result of the Vestal’s conference with herself. Thrice 
before had she snipt off one of her auburn ringlets, and given them 
away. The possessors were faithless, but the hair had grown again ; 
and Martha had indeed occasion to say that men were deedivers, when 
she handed over this token of love to the simple boy. 

Number 6, however, was an exception to former passions — Francis 
Bell was the most faithful of lovora When his time arrived to go to 
college, and it became necessary to acquaint Mr. Coacher of the 
arrangoroents that had been made, the latter cried, ‘*Ood bless my 
soul, 1 hadn’t the least idea what was going on ; ” as was indeed very 
likely, for ho had l)een taken in three times before in precisely a 
simiiar manner ; and Francis went to the University resolved to conquer 
honours, so as to be able to lay them at the feet of his beloved Martha. 

This prize in view made him labour prodigiously. News came, 
term after term, of the honours he won. Ue sent the prize-books for 
his collage essays to old Coacher, and his silver declamation cup to 
Miss Martha. In due eeoson he was high among the Wranglers, and 
a Fellow of his College ; and during all the time of these transactions 
a constant tender correspondence was kept up with Miss Coacher, to 
whose induence, and pernaps with justice, he attributed the successes 
which he had won. 

By the time, however, when the Bev. Francis BeU, M.A., and 
Fellow and Tutor of his College, was twenty-six years of age, it hap- 
pened that Miss Coacher was thirty-four, nor had her charms, Im 
manners, or her temper improved since that sunny day in the spring- 
time of life when he found her picking peas in Uie garden. ilaviDg 
achieved his honoura, he relaxed in the ardour of his studies, and his 
judgment and tastes also perhaps became cooler. The sunshine of 
the pea-garden faded away from Miss Martha, and*poor Bell found 
himself engaged— and his hand pledged to that bond in a thousand 
tetters— to a coarse, ill-tempered, iU-favoured, ill-mannered, middle- 
aged woman. 

It 'was in consequence of one of many altercations (in which 
Martha’s eloquence shone, and in which therefore she was frequently 
‘pteased to indulge), that Franois refused to take his pupils to Bear- 
leader’s Green, where Mr. Ooacber’s living was, and where BeU was 
in the habit of spending the summer : and he bethought him that hd 
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would pass the vacation at his aunt’s village, which he had not seen 
for many years— not since little Helen was a girl, and used to sit on 
bis knee. Down then he came and lived with them. Helen was 
grown a beautiful young woman now. The cousins were nearly four 
months together, from June to October. They walked in the summer 
evenings : they met in the early mom. They read out of the same 
book when the old lady dozed at night over the candles. What little 
Helen knew, Frank taught her. She sang to him: she gave her artless 
heart to him. She was aware of all his story. Had he made any 
secret? — had lie not shown the picture of the woman to whom he was 
eDgaged,and with a blush, — her letters, haitl, eager,and cruel?— The 
days went on and on, happier and closer, with more kindness, mom 
contidence, and more pity. At last one morning in October came 
when Francis went b^k to college, and the poor girl felt that her 
tender heart was gone with him. 

Frank too wakened up from the delightful midsummer-dream to 
the horrible reality of his own pain. He gnashed and tore at the 
chain which bound him. He was frantic to break it and be free. 
Should he confess? — ^give his savings to the woman to whom he was 
bound, and beg his release ? — there was time yet — he temporized. 
No living might Ml in for years to coma The cousins went on corre- 
8[>mding sadly and fondly: the betmlhed woman, haixl, jealous, and 
dissatisfied, complaining bitterly, and with reason, of her Francises 
altered tone. 

At last things came to a crisis, and the new attachment was dis- 
covered. Francis owned it, cared not.jto disguise it, rebuked Martha 
with her violent temper and angry imperiousness, and, worst of all, 
with her inferiority and her age. 

Her reply was, that if he did not kdep his promise she would carry 
his letters into every court in the kingdom — letters in which his bve 
was pledged to her ten thousand times; and, after exposing him to the 
world as the perjurer and traitor he was, she would kill herself. 

Frank had one more Interview with Helen, whose mother was dead 
then, and who was living companion with old Lady Pontypoolr-one 
moie interview, \yhere it was resolved that he was to do his duty; that 
is, to redeem his vow ; that is, to pay a debt cozened from him by a 
sharper; that is, to make two honest people miserable. So the two 

I 1 .* J 




living feii in only too soon; but yet Fnudc Bell wss quite e 
Urey and worn-out man when he was inducted into it. Helen wrote 
mmaletteron his marriage, beginning, "My dear oousliit*’ and ending 
“ always yonra tmiy.” Sbe sent him bade the other letters, and the 

t k of his hair— all but a small pieos. She bad it in her desk whea 
I was talkiug to the Major. 
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Bell lired for three or four years in his living, at the end of 
time, the Ohaplainship of Coventry Island falling vacant, Frank applied 
for it privately, and having procured it, announced the appointment 
to his wife. She objected, as she did to everything. He told her 
bitterly that he did not want her to come : so she went. Bell went 
out in Governor Crawley’s time, and was veiy intimate with that 
gentleman in his later years. And it was in Coventiy Island, years 
after his own marriage, and five years after he had heard of the birth 
of Helen’s boy, that his own daughter was born. 

She was not the daughter of the first Mrs. Bell, who died of island 
fever very soon aften Helen Pendennis and her* husljand, to whom* 
Helen had told everything, wrote to inform Bell of the birth of their 
child. I was old, was I ? ” said Mrs. Bell the first; ** I was old, and 
her inferior, was I ? but I married you, Mr. Bell, and kept you from 
marrying her 1 ” and hereupon she died. Bell married a colonial lady, 
whom he loved fondly. But he was not doomed to prosper in love ; 
and, this lady dying in child-birth, Bell gave up to : sending his little 
girl home to Helen Pendennis and her husband, with a parting prayer 
that they would befriend her. 

The little thing came to Fairoaks from Bristol, which is not very 
far off, dressed in black, and in company of a soldier’s wife, her nurse, 
at parting from wliom she wept bitterly. But she soon dried up her 
grief under Helen’s motherly care. 

Bound her neck she had a locket with hair, which Helen had 
given, ah how many years ago ! to poor Francis, <^ad and buried. 
This child was all that was lef); of him, and she cherished, as so tender 
a creature would, the legacy which he had bequeathed to her. The 

f irl’s name, as his dying letter stated, was Helen Laura. But John 
endennis, though ho accepted the trust, was alway rather jealous 
of the orphan; and gloomily ordered that she should be called by her 
own mother’s name ; and not by that first one which her father had 
given her. She was afraid of Mr. Pendennis, to the last moment of 
bis life. And it was only when her husband was gone that Helen 
dared openly to indulge in the tenderness which she felt for tbs 
little girl 

Thus it wa|| tiliat Laura Bell became Mrs. Fendennis’s daughter. 
Neither hemn^band nor that gentleman’s brother, the Major, viewed 
her with y6ty favourable eyes. She reminded the first of circumstances 
iu his wife’s life wbiclube was forced to accept, but would have for* 
gotten muoh more willingly: and as for the second, how oouM he 
nigard her? She was neither related to his own familyof Pendennis, 
nor to any nobtoman iu,tbis empire, and she had buta couple of 
thousand pounds for her fortune. 

And now let Mr. Pen come in, who has been waitmg alt this whitd| 
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^ving strung iq> bis nerves^ nod prepared himself, without at the 
door, for the meeting, he dame to it, determined to face the awfnl 
uncle, Ee bad settled in his mind that the encounter was to be n 
fierce one, and was resolved on bearing it through with all the couran 
and dignity of the famous family which he represented. And he 
flung open the door and entered with the most severe and warlike 
expression, armed cap-drpit as it were, with lance couched and plumes 
displayed, and glandag at his advensar 7 ,asif to say, “Come on. I’m 
leady.” 

The old man of the world as he surveyed the boy’s demeanour, 
could hardly hdlpa grin at bis admirable pommus simplicity, hfajor 
Feudennis too bad examined his ground \ and finding that the widow 
was already half won over to the enemy, and having a shrewd notion 
that threats and tragic exhortations would have no effect upon the 
boy, who was inclined to be perfectly stubborn and awfully serious, 
the Major laid aside the authoritative manner at once, and with the 
most good-humoured natural smile in the world, held out his hands 
to Pen, shook the lad’s passive fingers gaily, and said, “ Well, Pea, 
my boy, tell us all about it” 

Helen was deBghted with the generosity of the Major’s good 
humour. On the contrary, it quite took aback and disappointed poor 
Fen, whose nerves were strung up for a tragedy, and who felt that Ids 
grand entree was altogether baulked and ludioroua He blushed and 
winced with mortified vanity and bewilderment. He felt immensely 
mclined to begin tq cry. “ I — I — I didn’t know that you were come 
till just now,” he said : “ is — is — town very full I suppose? ” 

If Pen could hardly gulp his tears down, it was all the }j|ajor Could 
do to keep from laughter. He turned round and shot a oomkel glance 
at Mra Pendennis, who too felt that the scene was at once ridiculous 
and sentimental And so, having nothing to say, she Went op and 
kissed Mr. Pen : as he thought of her tenderness and soft obedienoe 
to his wishes, it is very possible too the boy was melted. 

What a couple of fools they are,” 'thought the old guardian. “ If 
I hadn’t come down, she would have driven over in state to pay a visit 
ftud give her blessing to the young lady’s family.” 

. ’’Gome, oome,” sidd he, still grinning at theconple, *'let|MliaTe as 
wntiment as posaiUe, and Pen, my good follow, tell asl||q udkdd 

PengotbaificahaiQetobistrsgkiandheroieal^. ’tlliesfbeyiliL 
Fi" said he, *'ss I have written it to you before, I have male wt 
^^tanoe df a most beaurifnl and most virtuous ladyi of ^ 'Oi^ 
^Iy,a|thougdi in reduced cironmstsaoes 1 1 have ttmA the wcmsd 
e^m Iknowtbattiie hapFuesBof my iffeiscentsedt tfedthatl 
Wtimvercaathiadktdxmtany woiBan<6ntIier« Is^awwteof^ 
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difference of onr ages and other difficaltiea in my way. Bat my affec- 
tion wae 80 great that I felt I could surmount all these that we both 
could : and she has consented to unite her lot with mine, and to accept 
my heart and my fortune.” 

How much is that, my boy ? ” said the Major. ** Has anybody 
left you some money ? I don’t know that you are worth a shilling in 
the world.” 

You know what I have is his,” cried out Mrs. Pendennis. 

**Oood heavens, madam, hold your tongue! ” was what the guardian 
was disposed to say ; but he kept his temper, not without a struggle. 
** No doubt, no doubt,” he said. ** You would sacrifice* anything for 
him. Everybody knows that. But it is, after all then, your fortune 
whcih Pen is offering to the young lady ; and of which he wishes to 
take possession at eighteen.” 

** I know my mother will give me anything,” Pen said, looking 
rather disturbed. 

** Yos, my good fellow, but there is reason in all things. If your 
mother keeps the house, it is but fair that she should select her 
company. When you give her house over her head, and transfer her 
banker's account to yourself for the benefit of Miss What-d’-you-calh 
’em — Miss ^stigan — don't you think you should at least have con- 
sulted my suiter as one of the principal parties in thC transaction ? I 
am spiking to you, you see, without the least anger or assumption of 
authority, such as the law and your father's will give me over you for 
three years to come— but as one roan of the worlcUo another, — and I 
ask you, if you think that, because you can do wliHt you like with 
your mother, therefore you have a right to do so ? Ab yon are her 
dependant, would it not have been more generous to wait before you 
took this step, and at least to have paid her the courtesy to ask her 
leave?” 

Pen held down hb head, and began dimly to perceive that the 
action on which he had prided himself as a most romantic, generous 
instance of dbioterested affection, was perhaps a very selfish and 
headstrong piece of folly. 

** I did it in a moment of passion,” said Pen, fipnodering ; ** I was 
not aware what I was going to say or do ” (and in thb be apoke 
with perfect sincerity). ** But nowit i 88 aid,aDd I stand toit. No; 
I neither can nor will recall it. Fll die rather than do so. Andl*— I 
don't want to burden my mother,” he contioned, Pll work for 
myself.' I'll go on the stage, and act with her. She-^she says I 
ahouhl do well there.” 

•• But will she take you on those terms? ” the Major interposed. 
** Mind, I do not say that Mbs Gostigan bnot the most disiiiterar^ 
of women : hot, don't yon suppose now, fairly, thatyoorpositioeblb* 
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young gentleman of ancient Urth and decent expectatiuns, forms n 
part of the cause why she finds your addresses welcome ? 

" rU die, I say, rather than forfeit my pledge to her,” said Pen, 
doubling his fists and turning red. 

«« Who asks you, my dear friend ? ” answered the imperturbable 
g;uardian. ** No gentleman breaks his word, of course, when it has 
been given freely. But after all, you can wait. You owe something 
to your mother, something to your family — ^something to me as your 
father's representative.” 

Oh, of course,” Pen said, feeling rather relieved. 

\Vell, as you have pledged your word to her, give us another, 
will you, Arthur ? ” 

What is it ? ” Arthur asked. 

*^That you will make no private marriage— -that you won't be 
taking a trip to Scotland, you understand.” 

That would be a falsehood. Pen never told his mother a false- 
hood,” Helen said. 

Pen hung down his head again, and his eyes filled with tears of 
bhame. Had not this whole intrigue been a falsehood to that tender 
and confiding creature, who was ready to give up all for his sake. Ib 
gave bis uncle bis hand. 

** No, sir— on my word of honour, as a gentleman,'* he said, I will 
never marry without my mother's consent 1” and giving Helen a bright 
parting look of confidence and affection unchangeable, the boy went 
out of the drawing-room into his own study. 

** He's an angel— he's an angel,” the mother cried out in one of her 
usual raptures. 

He comes of a good stock, ma'am,” said her brother-in-law—** of 
a good stock on both sides.” The Major was greatly pleased with 
the result of his diplomacy— so much ao, that he once more saluted 
the tips of Mrs. Fendennis's ^love and dropping the curt, manly, 
and straightforward tone in which be had oondnctd the oonversatioe 
'With the lad, assumed a certain drawl, which he always adopted 
when he was most conceited and fine. , 

** My dear creature,” said he, in that his politest tone, ** I think it 
certainly as well that 1 came down, and I flattermyself that last MAr 
was a snocessful one. I tell you how I came to think of it, Throe 
years ago my kind friend Lady Fenybridgeseut formein thegiealest 
state of alarm about her aou Oretna, whose affair you remember, add 
implored me to use my influence with the young gentleman, who waa 
engaged in an da ccsnr with a Scotch tfiwgyman'a daeghter, 
Misa Mao Toddy. I implored, 1 entreated gentle meesttresi Bos 
Lord Ferrybridge was furious, and tried the mgh hand; Gretna was 
sulky and silcait, and hia parents thought they had CQoqioeredt But 
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wbat was die fact, mj dear creatore ? The jroan; people had been 
married for three months before Lord Ferrybridge knew anything 
abont it. And tiiat was why 1 extracted the promise front Master 
Pen.” 

“ Arthur would never have done so,” Mrs. Pendennis said. 

” He ha8n't,>-that is one comfort,” answered the brotber>itt-Iaw. 

Like a wary and patient man of the world. Major Pendennis did 
not press poor Pen any farther for the moment, but hoped the best 
from time, and that the young fellow’s eyes would be opened before 
long to see the absurdity of which he was guilty. Aqd havine found 
out how keen the boy’s point of honour was, he worked kind^ uj^n 
that kindly feeling with great skill, discoursing him over their wine 
after dinner, and pointing out to Pen the necessity of a perfect 
uprightness and openness in all his dealings, and entreating that his 
communications with his interesting young friend (as the Ibjor 
politely called Miss Fotberingay) should be carried on with the know- 
ledge, if not approbation, of Mrs. Pendennis. ” After all. Pen,” tiie 
Major said, with a convenient frankness that did not displease the boy, 
whilst it advanced the inteiosts of the negotiator, “ you must bear in 
mind that you are throwing yourself sway. Your mother may submit 
to your marriage as she would to anything else you desired, if you did 
but cry tong enough for it : but be sure of this, that it can never please 
her. You taka a young woman oS the boards of a country theatre and 
prefer her, tor such is the case, to one of the finest ladies in England. 
And your mother will submit to your choice, but you can’t suppose 
that she will be hai^y under it I have often fancied, entrs iunm^ that 
my sister had it in her eye to make a marriage between you and that 
little ward of hers — ^Flora, Laura — what’s her name ? And I always 
determined to do my email endeavour to prevent any such match. 
The diild has but two thousand pounds, I am jpven to understand, i 
tft is oulv with the utmost economy and care that my sister can provide < 
for the ueoent maintenance of her bouse, and for your appearanos an^ 
ednoadon as a gentleman i and I don’t care to own to you tiiat 1 1 ) 0(1 
other and much higher views for you. With your name and birth, sir 
•-•with your talents, which I supposeate respectable, with the fifoisds 
whom I have the honour to possess, I could have pieced you innn 
escelleut position — a remarkable positkm for a young man of sueb 
exceeding small means, and had hoped to see ydo, at least, tiyto 
restore the honoursof our name. Your motbeFs softness stop^ one 
project, or yon tdght have been a general, like our gallut ancestor 
who fought at Bamillfoi and Malplaquet IhadanodiwplaDlnvtow: 
my excmient and kind friend, Lord Bt^ig, who is yeiywdll disposed 
towards me, would, I have little dmibt, have attaebed you to hh 
mission at PumpemhdBsl, and you might have advanced in the dlpio: 
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matie aervice. But, pardoo me for recurriog to the subject : how is tl 
man to serves young gentleman of eighteen, who pc^xi^to marry a 
lady (rf thirty, whom he has selected, from a boo^ in a fair ? — ^well,not 
a fair, — ^bam. That profession at once is closed to you. The puUie 
service is closed to you. Society k closed to yon. Yon see, my good 
friend, to what you bring yourself. Ton may getonat the bartobe 
sure, where I am g^ven to understand that gentlemen of merit occa- 
sionally marry out of their kitchens; but in no other p rofo es h m. Or 
yon may come and live down here-^own here, iNon Dit» ! for ever ** 
(said the Majos) with a dreary shrug, as he thought with inexpressible 
fondness of Pall bfoll), “ where your mother will receive the Mrs, 
Arthur that is to be, with perfect kindness; where the good net^ of 
the county won't visit you ; and where, by Gad, sir, I shall be myti 
visiting yon myself, for I’m a plain-qmken man, and I own to you that 
I like to live with gentlemen for my companions ; where you will have 
to live, with rum-and-water-drinking geBtlemen-farmers, and drag 
through your life the young husband of an old woman, who, if slto 
doesn't quarrel with your mother, will at least cost that lady her 
position in society, and drag her down into that dubious caste into 
which you must inevitably fall. It is no affair of mine, my good sir, 
I am not angry. Tour downfall will not hurt me farther than that it 
will extinguish the hopes I had of seeing my family once more taking 
its place in the world. It is only your mother and yourself that wm 
beruined. And I pity you both from my souL Pass the claret i it is 
wme I senttoyouf poor father ; I remember I bought it at poor Lord 
Levant’s sale. But of course,” added the Major, smacking the win#; 
“ having engaged yourself, you will do what becomes youasanumof 
honour, however fatal your promise may be. However, promise osctt 
our8ide,my boy, what 1 set out by entreating youtogrsati—4hat there 
shall be n^ng clandestioe, that you will pursue your studies, that 
;ou will only visit your interesting friend at pnqperintervabi Ooyoa 
write to her much ? ” 

Pmi blttdied and said, Why, yes, he had written.” 

"I suppose verses, eh I as well as prose? I was a dab at verses 
nyself. 1 recollect when I firrt joinM, 1 rsed to write verses for the 
fellows in the regiment; and did some protty things in that wsy. 1 
was talking to my old friend General Bobbler sMut some mm 1' 
dashed off for him in the year 1806, when we wen at^Osps^and; 
Gad, he rememberhd evmy line of them st&l) inr hefd need km sn 
often,.ihe old rogue, and had actnidly tried ’em on Mna fiMMSTiSfa; 
— who bronght him sixty thousand pounds^ I sfipposeyMYntinsd' 
verses, eh Pen?” , • \ ' 

PnblaBbedagratandsaid,**1iniy,ypi^liShad wMtstt 

"And does tile fik one tespond in pmtrforprmt^ asKsdtlm' 
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Major, eyeing^ bb nephew with the queerest expression, as much as to 
say, ** 0 Moses and Green Spectacles ! what a fool the boy is.** 

Pen blushed again. She had written, but not in verse, the young 
lover owned, and he gave bis breast-pocket the benefit of a squeeze 
with his left arm, which the Major remarked, according to his wont 

** You have got the tetters there, I see,” said the old campaigner, 
nodding at Pen and pointing to his own chest (which was manfully 
wadded with cotton by Mn Stultz). ** You know you have. I would 
give twopence to see ’em.” 

Why,” said Pen, twiddling the stalks of the strawberries, “I— I,” 
but this sentence was never finished ; for Pen’s face was so comical and 
embarrassed, as the Major watched it, that the elder could contain his 
gravity no longer, and burst into a fit of laughter, in which chorus Pen 
himself was obliged to join after a minute : when he broke out fairly 
into a guffaw. 

It sent them with great good humour into Mrs. Pendennis’s 
drawing-room. She was pleased to hear them laughing in the hall 
as they crossed it. 

** You sly rascal I ” said the Major, putting his arm gaily on Pen’s 
shoulder, and giving a playful push at the toy’s breast-pocket. Ho 
felt the papers crackling there sure enough. The young fellow was 
delighted— conceited — tnumphant— and in one word, a spoony. 

The pair came to the tea-table in the highest spiritk The Major’s 
politeness was beyond expression, lie had never ^tasted Such good 
tea, and such biead was only to be had in the country, lie asked 
Mrs, Pendennb for one of her charming songs. He then made Pen 
sing, and was delighted and astonished at the beauty of the toy’s 
voice; be made his nephew fetch his maps and drawings, and praised 
them as really remarKable works of talent in a young fellow: he com- 
plimented him on his French pronunciation : be flattered the simple 
boy as adroitly as ever lover flattered a mistress: and when bed-time 
came, mother and son went to their several rooms perfectly enchanted/ 
with the kind Mabr. 

When they had reached those apartments, I suppose Helen took 
to her knees as usual : and Pen read over his lettera before going to 
bed $ jnst as if be didn't know every word of them by heart already. 
In truth there were but three of those documents : and to le&ni their 
contents required no great effort of memory. 

In Na 1, Miss Fotheringaj presents grateful ooiopUments to 
Mr. Pe^ennis, and in her name and her own begs to thank 
Urn They wUlalways eanfaii^ ; 
mm WtB P. atad GapUin 0, will never forget the MigUM tmina 
which they pained on Tmiof tost. 
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No. 2 Mid—" Dmt Sir, we d»ll heve e small quiet party of tocUt 
fritndt at our AwnUt hoards next Tuesday evening, at an eor/y (m, 
whoa I shall wear the beautiful eoeaf which, with its aeeompaugieg 
itlightfid vereet, I shall ever, ever ^erieh: and papa bids itie My 
bow ha^ he will be if yon will join * tke/eaH o/reaeon mid the flow 
efeoul'm oat fietive little partg, as I am sure will be your (ndy 
gnU$fiil 

Emily Fothebinoay.'* 

No. 8 was somewhat more oonfidential, and showed that matters 
had proceeded rather far. ** You were odtous yesterday night/’ the letter 
said. “ Why did you not come to the stage door ? Papa could not 
escort me on account of his eye ; he had an accident, and fell down 
over a loose caipet on the stair on Sunday night. I saw you looking 
at .Miss Diggle all night; and you were so encAanted with Lydia 
Languish you scarcely once looked at Julia. I could have crusAed 
Biogley, I was so anyry. I play JSila llosenherg on Friday : wilt you 
come then ? Miss Diggle pei/omi^— ever your 

“B-P.” 


These three letters Mr. Pen used to read at intervals, during the 
day and night, and embrace with that delight and fervour which such 
beautiful compositions surely warranted. A thousand times at least 
ho had kissed fondly the musky satin paper, made sacred to him by 
the band of Emily Fotheringay. This was all he had in return for 
his passion and flames, his vows and protests, his rhymes and similes, 
his wakeful nights and endless thoughts, bis fondness, fears and folly. 
The young wiseacre bad pledged away his all for this : signed his 
name to endless promissory notes, conferring his heart upon the 
bearer : bound himself for life, and got back twopence as an equiva- 
lent For Miss Costigan was a young lady of such perfect good 
conduct and self-command, that she never would have thought of 
giving more, and reserved the treasures of her affection until she could 
transfer them lawfully at church. 

HowbeitfMr. Pdn was content with what tokens of regard he had 
got, and mumbled over bis three letters in a rapture of high spirits^ 
and wmit to sleep delighted with his kind old uncle from Lond^ 
who must etidentlly yield to bis wishes in time ; and, in a wor^ in a 
preposterous state of oontentmeiit with himself and all the world* 
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OHAPTBR IX. 

IN WUIOH THE MAJOB OPENS TBE OAMPAION, 

L et those who have the blessed privilege of an Mree into the 
most select droles, admit that Major rendennis was a man of 
no ordioarv generosity and affection, in the sacrifice which he now 
tnade* Me gave up London in May, — ^his newspapers and his 
moiiiing8*-*-hia afternoons from club to club, his little conBdential 
visits to my Ladies, his rides in Rotten Row, his dinners, and his stall 
at the Opera, his rapid escapades to Fulham or Richmond on Satur- 
days ana Sundays, his bow from my Loi*d Duke or my Loid Marquis 
at the great Ijondon cntei tainments, and bis name in the ** Morning 
Post’'o! the succeeding day,— his quieter little festivals, more select, 
secret, and delightful — all these he resigned to lock himself into a Ipne 
Uttle country house, with a simple widow and a greenhorn of a son, a 
mawkish curate, and a little girl of twelve years of age. 

He made the sacrifice, and it was the greater that few knew the 
extent of it His letters came down franked from town, and he 
showed the invitations to Helen with a sigh. It was beautiful and 
tragical to see him refuse one party after another — at least to those 
who could understand, os Ilek^i didn’t* the melancliolv grandeur of 
his self-denial. Helen did nut, or only smiled at the awful pathos with 
which the Major spoke of the (yourt Guide in general : but youi^ Pen 
looked with great respect at the great names upon the superscriptions 
of his uncle’s letters, and listen^ to the Major’d stories about the 
fashionable world with constant interest and sympathy. 

The elder Pendennis’a rich memory was stored with thoinmds of 
these del^htfttl tales, andhe poured them into Pen’s willing eer. He 
knew the name and pedigree of everybody in the Peerage, and every- 
bcidy*e relations. ** My dear boy,” he would say, wiw a moumful 
ear^IjStiiessaiid veraci^,'* you cannot begin your geneabgica! studies 
too early; I wish to Heavens yon would read in Debrett every day. 
Not so much the historical part (for the pedigrees, between oureelves, 
are matiy of them very fabubus, and there are few fmnilies that cau 
show each a ‘clear descent as our own) as the account of family 
alliknoes, and who is related to whom. I haf^kimwnainim’eestasr 
in life blasted, by ignorance on this all-important subject 
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hat nuMttfa, at dtenar at my I<ord Hobaoob’a, a yoang maa, who haa 
htaly beeo reoeiv^ among na, young Mr. Sudciing (aulAor of a 
work, I belier«).hhgan to apeak lightly of Admiral Bowaer'a conduct 
for ratting to Miniatera, in what I muat own ia the moat audacioua 
•oanoer. Bat who do you think ante next and opposite to thia 
r. Suckling? Why — why, next to him was Lady Grampound, 
■woer'a daughter, and opposite to him waa Lord Grampound, 
waer’a 8on>in-hw. The infatuated young man went on cutting his 
ea at the AdmiraPa expenae, fancying that all the world waa laugh* 
^ with him, and I hare yon to imagine Lady HobanOb'a feelinga — 
ilobanob’a! — thoae of every well-bred man, as the wretched intna 
was so exposing himself. St will never dine again in South Street. 
.1 promise you Aat." 

With such discourses the Major entertained his nephew, as he 
paced the terrace in front of the house fo^ bis two hours* constitntioBal 
walk, or as they sate together after dinnerover their wine. He grieved 
that Sir Francis Clavering had not come down to the Park, to live 
in it since his marriage, and to make a society for the neighbouiimod. 
He mourned that liord Eyrie was not in the country, that he might 
take Pen and present him to his brdriiip. “ He has daughters,** 
the Major said. “Who knows? you might have marrira Lady 
Emily or Lady Barbara Trehawk; but all those dreams are over; 
my poor fellow, you must lie on the bed which you have made for 
yourself. ' 

These things toliear did young Pendennis seriously incline. They 
are net so interesting in pdnt oa when delivered orally ; but the Major's 
anecdotes of the great Georm, of the Royal Dukes, of the stateamm, 
beauties, and faahionaUo ladies of the day, filled young Pen*s soul 
with longing and wonder; and be found the conversamns with his 
guardian, which sadly bored and perplexed poor Mrs. Pendennia, for 
his own part never tMious. 

It cabH be eud that Mr. Pen*s-now nide, philosoidier and friend, 
discoursed him on the mOst pMvated subjects, or treated the subjects 
vrbich he chow b the moat elevated manner. But his morali^, such 
as it was, was consistent. It might not, peihaps, tend to a man^ 
progress banotfaer world, but it was pretty well calculated to advance 
bis inteiesto b this; and then it most ba lemembered, fhat tha Major 
never for one bstont donbted that his vbws were the otmr tbws prae- 
ticabb, and that hia oondnet was perfectly virtnoua ana teapeotaSb* 
Bewaaamanid hononr,bawords and had tJa eyas, what Imcalle4« 
open. 

to open Uaey<* hx>. 

No man, for batanoe, went more legohriy to dwndi when b,tlm 
conutry the cid becheior. " It don’t matter ao asnbh b tew 
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Peo/* he said, ** for there the women go and the men are not miaaed. 
But when a gentleman ia $ur m terra, he must gi?e an example to 
the oountryjpeople: and if I could turn a tune, I even think I should 
sing. The l5uke of St. David's, whom 1 have the honour of knowing, 
always sings in the country, and let me tell you, it has a doosed fine 
effect from the family pew. And you are somebody down here. As 
long as the Claveringa are away you are the first man in the parish : 
or as good as any. You might represent the town if you playra your 
cards well. Your poor dear father would have done so had he lived; 
so might you.— -Nut if you marry a lady, however amjable, whom the 
country people won’t meet — Well, well : it’s a painful subject Let 
us change it, my boy.” But if Major Pendennis changed the subject 
once he icturned to it a score of times in the day : and the moral of 
his discourse always was, that Pen was throwing himself away. Now 
It does not require much coaxing or wheedling to make a simple boy 
believe that he is a very fine fellow. 

Pen was glad enough, wo have said, to listen to his elder’s talk. 
The conversation of Captain Costigan became by no means pleasant 
to him, and the idea of that tipsy old father-in-law haunted him with 
tcnx)r. lie couldn’t bring that man, unshaven and reeking of punch, 
to associate with his mother. Even about Emily — he faltered when 
the pitiless guardian began to question him. Was she accom- 
plished ? ” He was obliged to own, no, Was she clever ? ” Well, 
she had a very good average intellect : but ho could not absolutely 
say she was clever. ** Como, let us see some of her letters.” So Pen 
confessed that he had but those three of which we have made mention 
•-and that they wore but trivial invitations or answers. 

“ She is cautious enough,” the Major said, drily. ** Sho is older 
than you, my poor boy ; ” and then he apologized with the utmost 
frankness and humility, and fiung himself upon Pen’s good feelings, 
begging the lad to excuse a fond old uncle, who had only his family’s 
honour in view — for Arthur was ready to flame up in indignation 
whenever Miss Costigan’s honesty was doubted, and swore that he 
would never have her name mentioned lightly, and never, never 
would part from her. 

He repeated this to his uncle and his friends at home, and also, it 
must be confessed, to Hiss Folheringay and the amiable family at 
Chatteris, with whom he still continued to spend some portion of his 
time. • Miss Emily was alarmed when she Wrd of toe arrival of 
Pen’s guardian, and rightly conceived that the Major ceme down with 
hostile intentions to herself. ** I suppose ye intend to leave me, now 
youf grand relation has oome down from town. He’ll carry ya off, 
and you’ll forget your poor Emily, Mr. Arthur I ” 

Forget her I Tnherpre8ence,intiiatof Hiss Rouney, the Golum* 





at 

bine And oonfideotial friend of the Company, in the presence of 
the Captain himself, Pen swore he never could think or any other 
woman but his beloved Miss Fothorin^ay ; and the Captain, looking 
up at his foils, which were hung as a trophy on the wall of the room 
where Fen and he used to fence, grimly said, he would not od voise any 
man to meddle rashly with the affections of his darling child ; and 
would never believe his gallant young Arthur, whom he treated as his 
son, whom he called his son, would ever be guilty of conduct so 
revolting to every idaya of honour and humanitee. 

lie went lip and embraced Pen after speaking. He cried, and 
wiped his eye with one large dirty hand as ho clasped Pen with the 
other. Arthur shuddered in that grasp, and thought of his uncle at 
home. Ilis father-in-law looked unusually dirty and shabby) the 
odour of whisky-and-water was even more decided than in common. 
How was he to bring that man and his mother together ? He trembled 
when he thought that he had absolutely wi itten to Costigan (inclosing 
to him a sovereign, the loan of which the worthy gentleman needed), 
and saying, that one day he hoped to sign himself his affectionate son, 
Arthur Pendennis. He was glad to get away from Chatteris that day; 
from Miss Rouncy the conjidante ; from the old toping father-in-law ; 
from the divine Emily herself. ** 0 Emily, Emily/* he cried inwardly, 
as he rattled homewards on Rebecca, you little know what sacrifices 
I am making for you I*— for you who are always so cold, so cautious, 
so mistrustful!” 

Pen never rode over to Chatteris, but the Major found out on what 
errand the boy had been. Faithful to bis plan. Major Pendennis gave 
his nephew no let or hindrance ; but somehow the constant feeling 
that senior's eye was upon him, an uneasy shame attendant npon 
that inevitable confession which the evening's conversation would be 
sure to elicit in the most natural simple manner, made Pen m less 
frequently to sigh away his sou! at the feet of his charmer than he had 
been wont to do previous to his uncle's arrival. There was no use 
tryii^ to deceive him ; there was no pretext of dining with Smirke, or 
rcMiog Greek plays with Foker ; Pen felt, when he returned from one 
of hbflying visitS, that everybody knew whence he came, and appeared 
quite guilty before his mother and guardian, over timir books or their 
game at piquet 

Once having walked out half-a-mUe, to the Fairoaks’ Inn, beyond 
the Lodge gates, to be in iMdiness for the Competitor ooach, wbiob 
changed horses there, to tdee a ran for Obattens, a man on the roof 
touched his hat to tile young gentleman: it was his ancle’s maOt 
Hr. Morgan, who was ^og on a message for hb masterf and had 
been tcck up at the Looge, as be said. And Hr. HoigancMiebiek 
the Bivai, too; so that Pen had the pleasore of tbet domesthfe 
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oompMijr both w«y». Nothing wm nid at home. Tbn lad sanmed 
to have every decent liberty { and yet be felt himarif dimly vatdied 
and guarded, and that there vere ^es upon him eveninthepreaenoe 
of hia Dulcinea. 

In fact, Pen'eauapioiona were notnnfonnded,and hia guardian had 
aent forth to gather ail poasible information regarding the lad and hia 
intereating youn^ friend. The discreet and ingeniona Mr. htorgan, a 
London oonndential valet, whose fidelity could be trusted, had been to 
Chatteris more than once, and made every inquiry regarding the past 
history and present habita of the Captain and his daughter. He deli- 
cately cross-examined the waiters, the ostlere, and aU the inmates of 
the bar at the Qeorge, and got fi'om them what little they knew 
respecting the worthy Captain. He was not held in very great regard 
there, as it appeared. The waiters never saw the colour of his money, 
and were warned not to furnish the poor gentleman withany liquor for 
which some other party was not responsible. He swaggered sadly 
about the coffee-room there, consumed a toothpick, and looked over 
the paper, and if any friend asked him to dinner he stayed. 

From the servants of the officers at the barracks Mr. Morgan 
found that the Captain had so frequently and ontrageonsly inebriated 
himself there, that Ootenel Swallowtail had forbidden him the mess- 
nwm. The indefatigable Morgan then put himself in communication 
witit some of the inferior aotoraat the theatre, and pumped them over 
(heir cigars and punch, and all agreed that Costigan was poor, shabby, 
and s^ven to debt and to drink. But there was not a breath upon the 
rcqputation of Miss Fotheringay : her father’s courage was reported to 
have displayed itself on more than one occasion towards persons dis- 
posed totreat his daughter with freedom. Shenevercametothetimatre 
out with her father: in his most inebriated moments, that gentleman 
kept a watch over her ; finally Mr. Morgan, from bis own experimioe« 
ad ded that he had been to see her baot, and was unoommem delighted 
with the performance, besides thinking her a most splendid wtqnan. 

Mrs. Greed, the pew-opener, confirmed these statements tolmctor 
Fortman, who examined her personally. Mrs. Creed had nothing 
unfavourable to her lodger to mvulge. Shesaw nobody { onlyoneor 
tard ladiss of the theatre. The Captain did intoxioato himseil some- 
times, and did not always pay his rent regularly, bnt he did when he 
had money, w rather Miss Fotheringay did. Since the young gentle- 
man from Olaveting had been and todc lessons in fepoiag, one ortwo 
more had borne from the barracks; Sir Derby Oaks,aM Usyoong 
friend, Mr, Foker, which was often together ; and whkfii was elwaye 
driving qyer from Baymonth in the tandem. Butontlmooosrioiui ^ 
the lemons. Miss F., was very seldom present^ and genend^ esttSF 
downstairs to Mrs, Gresd’s own room. 
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The Doctor and the Major consulting together as they often did, 
groaned in spirit oyer that infonoation. Major Pendennis openly 
expressed his disappointment ; and, I believe, the Divine himself was 
ill-pleased at not being able to pick a hole in poor Miss Fotheringay’s 
reputation. 

Even about Pen himself, Mrs. Creed's reports were desperately 
favourable. Whenever he come," Mrs. Creed said, ** she always 
have me or one of the children with her. And Mrs. Creed, marm, 
says she, if you please, marm, you'll on no account leave the room 
when that young gentleman’s here. And many’s the time I’ve seen 
him a k)okin’lm if he wished I was away, poor young miin : and he 
took to coming in service time, when I wasn’t at home, of course: but 
jbc always had one of the boys up if her Pa wasn’t at home, or old 

r. Bows with her a teaching of her her lesson, or one of the young 
ladies of the theayter.” 

It was all true : whatever encouragements might have been given 
him before he avowed his passion, the prudence of Miss Emily was 
prodigious after Pen had declared himself : and the poor fellow chafed 
against her hopeless reserve. 

The Major surveyed the state of things with a sigh. ** If it were 
but a temporary liaison,” the excellent man said, ** one could bear it. 
A young fellow must sow his wild oats, and that sort of thing. But 
a virtuous attachment is the deuce. It comes of the d— d romantio 
notions boys get from being brought up by women.” 

Allow me to^say, Major, that you speak a little too like a man 
of the world,” replied the Doctor. ** Nothing can be more desirable 
for Pen than a virtuous attachment for a young lady of his own rank 
and with a corresponding fortune — ^tbis present infatuation, of course, 

I must deplore as sincerely as you do. If I were bis guardian I should 
command oim to give it up.” 

The very means, I tell you, to make him marry to-morrow. We 
have got time from him, that is all, and we must do our best with that.” 

“ 1 say, Major,” said the Doctor, at the end of the conversation in 
which tbe above subject was discui^ed — ** I am not, of course, a play- 
going man— but suppose, I say, we go and see her.” 

Toe Major lad^hOT — he had been a fortnight at Fairoaks, and 
strange to say, had not thought of that Well,” be said, why not ? 
After all, it is not my niece, but Miss Fotberingay the actress, and we 
have as good a right as any other of the public to see her if we pay 
our money.” So upon a day when it was arranged that Pen was to 
dine at home, and pass the evening with bis mother, the two elderly 
^ntiemen drove over to Chatteris in the Doctor’s ebaieSt and there, 
like a couple of jolly bachelors, dined at the George Inn, before pro« 
ceeding to the play, 

s 
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Only two other g^uesto were in the room,— an officer of the r^^iment 
quartered at Chatteris, and a young gentleman whom the Doctor 
thought he had somewhere seen. They left them at their meal 
howeyer, and hastened to the theatre. It was Hamlet ^ oyer again. 
Shakspeare was article XL. of stout old Doctor Portman’s creed, to 
Which he always made a point of testifying publicly at least once in 
a year. 

We have described the play before, and how those who saw 
Miss Fothoringay perform in Ophelia saw precisely the satne thing on 
one night as on another. Both the elderly gentlemen looked at her 
with extraordinary interest, thinking how yery much jtiung Fen was 
charmed with her. 

Oad/* said the Major, between his teeth, as he surveyed her when 
she was called forward as usual, and swept her curtsies to the scanty 
audience, the young rascal has not made a bad choice.’* 

The Doctor applauded her loudly and loyally. “ Upon my word,” 
said ho, she is a very clover actress ; and 1 must say, Major, she is 
endowed with very considerable personal attractions.'* 

“ So that young officer thinks in the 8tage-l)Ox/* Major Pendennis 
answered, and he pointed out to Dr. Portman's attention the young 
dragoon of the George Coffee-room, who sate in the box in question, 
and applauded with iramoiiso enthusiasm. She looked extremely 
sweet upon him too, thought the Major : but that’s their way — and 
he shut up his natty opera-glass and pocketed it, as if he wished to 
see no more that night. Nor did the Doctor, of coui-se, propose to 
stay for the after-piece, so they rose and left the theatre ; the Doctor 
returning to Mrs. Portinan, who was on a visit at the Deanery, and 
the Major walking homo full of thought towards the George, where 
he had bespoken a bed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FAOlNa THE ENEMY. 

S AUNTERING homewards, Major PendeDnis reached the hotel 
presently, and found Mr. Morgan, his faithful valet, awaiting him 
jal the door, who stopped his master as he was about to takeacandio 
no go to and said, with his usual air of knowing deference, ** I 
think, sir, if you would go into the coffee-room, there’s a young gentle* 
man there as you would like to see.” 

** What, is Mr. Arthur here ? ” the Major said, in great anger. 

** No, sir — but his great friend, Mr. Foker, sir. Lady Ilagnes 
Foker’s son is here, sir. lie’s been asleep in the coffee-room since he 
took his dinner, and has just rung for his coffee, sir. And I think, 
p’raps, you might .like to git into conversation with him,” tho valet 
said, opening the coffee-room door. 

The Major entered ; and there indeed was Mr. Foker, the only 
occupant of the place. He had intended to go to the play too, but 
sleep had overtaken him after a copious meal, and he bad flung up 
his legs on the bench, and indulged in a nap instead of the dramatic 
amusement The Major was meditating how to address the young 
man, but the latter pi'evented him that trouble. 

** Like to look at tho evening paper, sir ? ” said Mr. Foker, who 
was always communicative and affable ; and he took up the ” Globe” 
from his table, and offered it to the new comer. 

I am very much obliged to you,” said the Major, with a grateful 
bow and smile. “ If 1 don’t mistake the family likeness, 1 have the 
pleasure of spoaldog to Mr. Henry Foker, Lady Agones Foker’s son. 
1 have the happiness to name her ladyship among my acquaintances, 
and you bear, sia, a Rosherville face.” 

*• HuUo I I beg your pardon,” Mr. Foker said, I took you 
he was going to say — ** 1 took you for a oommereial gent” But be 
stopped that phrase. ** To whom have I the pleasure of speaUng? ” 
he added. 

**To a relative of a friend and schoolfellow of yonrs-^Arthnr Pen- 
dennis, my nephew, who has often spoken to me about you in ti^s of 
great reg^. I am Major Pendennis, of whom you may have heard 
him speik. May I tidm my soda-water at your table ? I have had 
the pleaame of sitting at year grandfather^^” 
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** Sir, jon do me proud ” said Mr. Foker, with much courtesy. 
** Aud so you are Arthur PendenniVs uncle, are you ? ** 

** And guardian,” added the Major. 

^ He^s as good a fellow as ever stepped, •sir,” said Mr. Foker. 

I am glad you think so.” 

And merer, too--I was always a stupid chap, I was — ^but yon 
see, sir, I know ’em when they are clever, and like ’em of that sort.” 

** You show your taste and your modesty, too,” said the Major. 
I have heard Arthur repeatedly speak of you, and he said your 
talents were verv good.” 

I’m not good at the books,” Mr. Foker said, wagging his head— 
never could manage that — Pendennis could — ^he us^ to do half the 
chaps’ verses— and yet you are his guardian ; and 1 hope you will 
pardon me for saying that I think he’s what we call a flat,’’ the candid 
young gentleman said. 

The Major found himself on the Instant in the midst of a most 
interesting and confidential oonversation. And how is Arthur a 
flat ? ” be asked, with a smile. 

* You know,” Foker answered, winking at him— he would have 
winked at the Duke of Wellington with just as little scruple. ** You 
know Art)iui*’s a flat, — about women I mean.” 

** He b not tho first of us, my dear Mr. Harry,” answered the 
Major. ” I have heard something of this— but pray tell me more.” 

Why, sir, you see — it’s partly my fault We went to tho play 
one night, and Pen was struck all of a heap with Mbs Potheringay— 
Oostigan her real name is— an uncommon fine gal she is too ; and the 
next morning I introduced him to the Geneial, as we call her father 
—a reralar old scamp— and such a boy for the whisky -and-water ! 
—and he’s gone on being intimate there. And he’s fallen in love 
with her — and I’m blessed if he hasn’t proposed to her,” Foker said, 
slapping his hand on the table, until all the dessert began to jingle. 

“ What I you know it too ? ” said the Major. 

Know it 1 don't I ? and many more too. We were talking about 
it at mess, yesterday, and chaffing Derby Oaks— until he was as mad 
as a hatter Know Sir Derby Oaks ? We dined together, and he 
went to the play : we were staining at the door smoking, 1 remember, 
when you passed in to dinner.” 

” I remember Sir Thomas Oaks, his father, before be was a 
Baronet or a Knight ; he lived in Cavendish Square, and was Physi- 
cian to Queen Charlotte,” 

The young one b making the money ^bit I can tell you,” 
Mr. Foker said. 

** AiS Sir Derby Odka," the Uejor aeidi irfth gr4et and 

Mtxie^, *' etwther MipAiant/’' 
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AnoUier lOleM t ** inqnired Mr. Foker. 

M Another admirer of Miss Fotheringay ? * 

«• Lord hless you I we cell him Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and Pen Tuesdays, Thur^ys, and Saturda^a But mind you, nothing 
wrong! No, no 1 Miss F. is a deal too wide awake for that, Major 
Pendennis. She plays one off against the other. What you call two 
strings to her bow,” 

“ f think you seem tolerably wide awake, too, Mr. Foker,” Pen* 
dennis said, laughing. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, «r — how are yon ? ” Foker replied, imper* 
lorbably. “ I’m not clerer, p’raps : but I am rather downy ; and 
'partial friends say I know what’s o’clock tolerably well. Oan I tell 
you the time of day in any way ? ” 

“ Upon my word,” the Major answered, quite delighted, " I think 
you may be of very greatservice to me. You are a young man.of the 
world, and with such ono likes to deal. And as such I need not 
inform you that our family is by no means delighted at this absurd 
intrigue in which Arthur is engaged.” 

”1 should rather think not,” said Mr. Foker. "Connexion not 


eligible. Too muhh beer drunk on the premises. No Irish need 
apply. That I take to be your meaning.” 

The Major said it was, exactly : and he proceeded to examine his 
new acquaintance regarding the amiable family into which his nephew 
proposed to enter, and soon got from the candid witness a nnmwr of 
particulara regarding the House of Costigan. 

We must do Mr. Foker the justice to say that he q»ke nxwC 
favourably of Mr. and Miss Costigan’s moral character. " You see,” 
said he, " I think the General is fond of the jovial bowl, and if I 
wanted to be very certain of my money, it isn’t in his pocket I'd invest 
it — ^bttt he has always kept a watchful eye on his daughter, and neither 
he nor she will stand anything but what’s honourable. Pen’s attentions 
to her are talked about in the whole Companjr, and I hear aH about 
them from a young lady who used to be very intimate with her, and 
with whose family I sometimes take tea in a friendly wm. Miss 
Bouncy says. Sir Derby Oaks has been hans^ about Miss Fotheiin* 
gay ever since bis regiosent has been down here ( but Pea has come in 
and cut him out lately, which has made the Baronet so mad, that he 
has been very near on the point of prtqpoeiog too. Wish be wouldt 
and you’d see wbidi of the two Miss Fotberuigay would jump at.” 

"1 thought as much,” the Major said. "Ton give me a groat deal 
of pleaanre, Mr. Foker. I wish I could have seen yon betora,” 

"Oidoit like to put in my car,” replied the other. "Doift speak 
tOi I’m asked, when, if then’s no objection^ X speak pret^ fraaiy. 
Heard your man had been hankerhigrfion fys sr r en t ^ i d i i f thnniu 
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myself ivhat was going on until Miss Fotheriogay and Miss Rottn<^ 
had the row about the ostrich feathers, when Miss B. told me erery- 
diing/’ 

Miss Bouncy, I gather, was the con6dante of the other/' 

Confidant ? I believe you. Why, she’s twice as clever a girl as 
Fotheriogay, and literary and that, while Miss Foth can’t do much 
more than read.” 

** She can write,” said the Jilajor, remembering Pen’s breast-pocket. 

Foker broke out into a sardonic He, he ! Bouncy writes her 
letters,” he said : ** every one of ’em ; and since they’ve quarrelled, 
she don’t know how the deuce to get on. Miss Bouncy is an uncom- 
mon pretty hand, whereas the other one makes dreadful work of the 
writing and spelling when Bows ain’t by. Bouncy’s been scttin’ her 
copies lately-— she writes a beautiful hand, Bouncy docs.” 

I suppose you know it pretty well,” said the Major, archly : upon 
which Mr. Foker winked at him again. 

I would give a great deal to have a specimen of her hand- 
writing,” continued Major Peudennis, “ I dare say you could give 
me one.” 

** That would be too bad,” Foker replied. ** Miss F.’s writin’ ain’t 
so vtTfi bad, 1 dare say ; only she got Miss B. to write the first letter, 
and has gone on over since. But you mark my word, that till they 
are friends again the letters will stop.” 

1 hope they will never he reconciled,” the Major^id with great 
sincerity. ** You must feel, my dear sir, as a mau of the world, how 
fatal to my nephew’s prospects in life is this step which he contem- 
plates, and how eager we all must be to free him from this absurd 
engagement.” 

** Uo ’has come out uncommon strong,” said Mr. Foker ; ** I have 
seen his verses ; Bouncy copied ’em. And 1 said to myself when I 
saw ’em, * Catch 1110 writin’ verses to a woman,— that’s all” 

** He has made a fcK)] of himself, as many a good fellow has before 
him. How can wo make him see his folly, and cure it ? 1 am sure 
you will give us what aid you can in extricating a generous young man 
from such a pair of schemers as this father and daughter seem to ba 
Love on the lady’s side is out of the question.” 

Love, indeed 1 ” Foker said. If Pen hadn’t two thousand a-year 
when he came of age — 

** If Pen hadn’t f ” cried out the Major in astonishment 

Two thousand a-year ; hasn’t he got two thousamd a*year ?— the 
Oeporal says he has.” 

*«My(lear friend,** shrieked out the Major, with an eageiness which 
thhgeotleman rarely showed, ** thankyou !•— thank youl—I begin tosed 
iiow,-«TwotheuiaBda* 7 ear I Whyhii mother Im but five hundred 
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•-year in the world.— She is likely to liye to ei(rhtyi and Afthor hao 
not a shilling but what she can allow him.” 

<< What I he ain’t rich then ? ” Foker asked. 

** Upon my honour he has no more than what I say.” 

And you ain’t going to leav^e him anything ? ” 

The Major had sunk every shilling he could scrape together on 
an annuity, and of course was going to leave Pen nothing ; but he did 
not tell Foker this. ** How much do you think a Abjor on half-pay 
can save ? ” he asked. “ If these people have been looking at him as 
a foitune, they are utterly mistaken— and — and you have made me the 
happiest man in the world.” 

j ** Sir to YOU,” said Mr. Foker, politely, and when they parted for 
the night they shook hands with the greatest cordiality ; the younger 
gentleman promising the elder not to leave Chatteris without a further 
conversation in the morning. And as the Major wont up to his room, 
and Mr. Foker smoked his cigar against the door pillars of the George, 
Pen, very likely, ten miles off, was lying in bed kissing the letter from 
his Emily. 

The next morning, before Mr. Foker drove off in his drag, the 
insinuating Major had actually got a letter of Miss Roimcy’s in his 
own pocket-b(K)k. liot it be a lesson to women how they write. And 
in very high spirits Major Pendennis went to call upon D^tor Portman 
at the Deanery, and told him what happy discoveries he had made on 
the previous night. As they sate in confidential conversation in tho 
Dean’s oak breakfast parlour they could look across the lawn and see 
Captain Costigan’s window, at which poor Pen had been only too 
visible some three weeks since. The Doctor was most indignant 
against Mrs. Creed, the laiidlady, for her duplicity, in concealing Sir 
Derby Oaks’s constant visits to her lodgers, and threatened to excom- 
municate her out of the Cathedral. But the wary Major thought that 
all things were for the best ; and, having taken counsel with himsolf 
overnight, felt himself quite strong enough to go and face Captain 
Costigan. 

** I’m going to fight the dragon,” be said, with a laugh, to Doctor 
Portman. • 

“ And I shrive you, sir, and bid good fortune go with you,” answered 
the Doctor. Perhaps ho and Mrs. Portman and Miss Mira, as they 
sate with their friend, the Dean’s lady, In her drawing-room, looked 
up more than once at the enemy’s windo w to see if they could perceive 
any signs of the combat. 

The Major walked round, according to the directions given him, 
and soon found Mrs. Creed’s little door. Be passed it, and as he 
ascended to Captain Costigan’s apartment, he could hear a stampuig 
of feet, and a great shoumg of Ba, hal ** within. 
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f* It*s Sir Derby Oaks taking his fencing lesson,” said the child, 
who piloted Major Pendennis. He takes it on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays ” 

The Major knocked, and at length a tall gentleman came forth, 
with a foil and mask in one hand, and a fencing glove on the other. 

Pendennis made him a deferential bow. ** I believe 1 have the 
honour of speaking to Captain Costigan — ^My name is Major 
Pendennis.” 

The Captain brought his weapon up to the salute, and said. 

Major, the honer is moine ; Pm deloighted to see ye.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NEGOTIATION. 

T he Major and Captain Costigan were old soldiers and accustomed 
to face the enemy, so we may presume that they retained their 
presence of mind perfectly : but the rest of the party assembled in 
Cos’s sitting-room were, perhaps, a little flurried at Pendennis’s appa- 
rition. Miss Fotheringay’s slow heart began to beat no doubt, fqr her 
cheek flushed up with a great healthy blush, as Lieutenant Sir Derby 
Oaks looked at her with a scowl. The little crooked old man in the 
window-seat, who had been witnessing the fencing-match between the 
two gentlemen (whosQ stamping and jumping had been such as to 
cause him to give upall attempts to continue writing the theatremusic, 
in the copying of which he had been engaged) looked up eagerl^y 
towards the newcomer as the Major of the well-blacked boots entered 
the apartment, distributing the most graceful bows to everybody 
present 

** Me daughter — me friend, Mr. Bows — me gallant young pupil and 
friend, 1 may call ’urn, Sir Derby Oaks,” said Costigan, splendidly 
waving his hand, and pointing each of these individuals to the Major’s 
attention. ** In one moment, Meejor, I’m your humble servant,” and 
to dash into the adjoining chamber where he slept, to give a 
twist to his lank hair with ms hair-lnrusb (a wonderful and ancient 
piece), to tear off his old stock and put on a new one which Emily 
had constructed for him, and to assume a handsome clean collar, and 
the new coat which bad been ordered upon the occaskm of Miss 
Fotheringay’s benefit, was with the still active Oostigan the work of a 
minute. * 

After him Sir Derby entered, and presently emer^ from the same 
apartment, where he also cased himself in his Tittle shell-jacket, 
which fitted tightly upon the young officer’s big person ; and which 
he and Miss Fotfaeringay, and poor Pen too, perhape, ^mired pro- 
dimnsly. 

Meanwhile oonversationwas engaged in between the actress and 
the new comer; and the usoal remarks about the weather had been 
interehanged More Oostigan re-entered in Us new ^^ehooti’’ ee he 
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iieedn’tapologiaetoyetMeejor,*’ be said, in his richest and most 
courteous manner, ^ for receiving ye in me shirt-sleevea" 

** An old soldier can't be better employed than in teaching a young 
one the use of bis sword,” answered the Major, gallantly. I remem- 
ber in old times hearing that you could use yours pretty well, Captam 
Oostigan.” 

What, ye’ve heard of Jack Gostigan, Major,” said the other, 
greatly. 

The Major had, indeed ; he had pumped his nephew concerning 
his new friend, the Irish officer ; and said that he perfectly w oil recol- 
lected meeting Mr. Costigan, and hearing him sing at Sir Richard 
Strachau’s table at Walcheren. 

At this information, and the bland and cordial manner in which it 
was convoyed, Bows looked up, entirely puzzled. ** But we will talk of 
these matters anothertime,” the Major continued, perhaps not wishing 
to commit himself ; it is to Miss Fotheringay that I came to pay my 
respects to-day and he performed another bow for her, so courtly 
ana gracious that if she had been a duchess he could not have made 
it more handsome! 

I bad heard of your performances from my nephew, madam,” 
the Major said, ** who raves about you, as I believe you know pretty 
well But Arthur is but a boy, and a wild enthusiastic young fellow, 
whose opinions one must not take oa pitd de la lettre ; and I confess 
I^was anxious to judge formyself. Permit me tosay ypur performance 
delighted and astonished me. I have seen our best actresses, and, 
on my word, I think you surpass them all You are as majestic as 
Mrs. Sid^ns.” 


** Faith, 1 always said so,” Costigan said, winking at his daughter : 
** Major, take a chair.” Milly rose at this hint, took an unripped satin 
mrment off the only vacant seat, and brought the latter to Major Pen- 
mnnis with one of her finest curtseys. 

** You are as pathetic as Miss 0’l$eill,” he continued, bowing and 
seating himself ; ” your snatches of song remind me of Mrs. Jordan in 
her best time, when we were young men, Captain Costigan ; and your 
manner reminded me of Mars. Did you ever see 'the Mars, Miss 
Fotheringay?” 

” There was two Mahers in Cixnv Street,” remarked Miss Emily : 

« Fhnny was well enough, but Biddy was no great thioM.” 

Surev the Major means the god of war, Milly, my dear,” inter- 
posed the parent 

^ It is not that ICars I meant, though Venus, I suppoes, may be 
pardonfid for thinking about him;” the Major replied with a smile 
oiiisGted in full to Sir Darby Oaks, who now re-entered tn his sh^« 
jadketi but the lady did not underhand the words of whidihii iasi^ 
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nsOf nor did tbe oomplimeDt at all pacify Sir Derby, Who,profaably« 
did not understand it either, and at any rate received it with great 
sulkiness and stiffness; scowling uneasily at Miss Fotberinga;^, with 
an expression which seemed to ask what the deuce does this man 
here? 

Major Pendennis was not in the least annoyed by the gentleman's 
ill-humour. On the contrary, it delighted him. So,” thought he, ** a 
rival is in the field and he offer^ up vows that Sir Derby might 
be, not only a rival, but a winner too, in this love-match in which he 
and Pen wqto engaged. 

** I fear 1 interrupted your fencing lesson ; but my stay in Chatteris 
is very short, and I was anxious to make myself known to roy old 
fellow-campaigner Captain Costigan, and to see a lady nearer who had 
charmed me so much from the stage. 1 was not the only man ej^rii 
last night, Miss Fotheringay (if 1 must call you so, though your own 
family name is a very ancient and noble one). There was a reVerond 
friend of mine, who went home in raptures with Ophelia ; and I saw 
Sir Derby Oaks fling a bouquet which no actress ever merited better. 
1 should have brought one myself, had I known what 1 was going to 
see. Are not those the very flowers in a glass of water on ^e man- 
tel-piece yonder ? ” 

am very fund of ffowers,” said Miss Fotheringav, with a 
languishing ogle at Sir Derby Oaks — but the Baronet still scowled 
sulkily. 

** Sweets to •the sweet— isn’t that the expression of tbe play ? ” 
Major Pendennis asked, bent upon being good-humoured. 

** Ton my life, I don’t know. Very likdy it is. 1 ain’t much of a 
literary man,” answered Sir Derby. 

** Is it possible ? ” the Major ooutinued, with an air of surprise. 
** You dou’t inherit your father’s love of letters, then, Sir Derby? 
He was a remarkably fine scholar, and 1 had the honour of knowing 
him very well.” 

•* Indeed,” said the other, and gave a sul^y wag of bis hesd. 
saved my life,’^ continued Pendennis. 

Did he now ?” cried Miss Fotheringay, rolling her eyes fint upon 
the Major with surprise, then towards Sir Derby with gratitude-^but 
the latter was proof against those glances; and far from appearing to 
be pleased that tbe Apothecary, bis father, should have saved Major 
Pendennis’s life, the young *man actually boked as if he wMiad tha 
event had tum^ the othw way. 

My father, I believe, was a very good doctor,” the young gentle* 
man said by way of reply. ^I’m not in that line myself. I wtoh you 
good morning, sir. I’ve got an appotntmeDt-**Gos, 
lot&eriogaj, good momn^.” And, in ^te df tbe young tidy's 
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implorliig hxrin and appealnig 8iiiile8» tbe Dragoon bowed stiffly out 
of the room, and tbe clatterof his sabre was heard as he strode down 
fhe creaking stair; and the an^ tones of hisToioe as be cursed little 
Tom Greed, who was disporting in the passage, and whose peg-top 
Sir Derby kicked away with an oath into the street 

The Major did not smile in the least, though he had every reason 
to be amused. ** Monstrous handsome young man that — as fine a 
looking soldier as ever I saw,” he said to Costigan. 

A credit to the army and to human nature in general ” answered 
Gostigan. young man of refoined manners, polity affabilitee, 
and princely fortune. His table is sumptuous : he's adawr’d in the 
regiment: and he rides sixteen stone.” 

**A perfect champion,” said the Major, laughing. have no 
doubt all the ladies admire him.” 

«« He’s very well, in spite of his weight, now he’s young,” said 
Blilly I ** but he’s no conversation.” 

■‘He’s best on horseback,” Mr. Bows said ; on which Milly replied, 
that the Baronet had ridden third in the steeple-chase on his horse 
Tarea ways, and the Major began to comprehend that the young lady 
herself was not of a particular genius, and to wonder how she should 
be so stupid and act so well. 

Gostigan, with Irish hospitality, of course pressed refreshment 
upon his guest s and the Major, who was no more hungry than you 
are after a Lord Mayor’s dinner, declared that he should like a biscuit 
and a glass of wine above all things, as he felt quite 'faint from long 
fasting— but he knew thac to receive small kindnesses flatters tike 
donors very much, and that people must needs grow well disposed 
towards you as they give you their hospitality. 

“ Some of the old Madara, Milly, love,” Gostigan said, winking to 
his child— and that lady, turning to her father a glance of intelligence, 
went out of the room, and down tbe stair, where she softly summoned 
her little emissary Master Tommy Creed : and giving him a piece of 
money, ordered him to go buy a pint of Madara wine at the Qrapes, 
and sixpenny worth of sorted biscuits at tbe baker’s, and to return in 
a bunw, when he might have two biscuits for himself. 

Whilst Tommy Gi^ was gone on this errand. Miss Gostigan, sate 
below with Mrs. Greed, telling her landlady bow Mr. Arthur Pen* 
denois’a uncle, the Mayw, was above stairs ; a nice, soft-spoken old 
gentleiiiao; that butter wouldn't melt In his mouth: and how Sir 
Derby had out of the room in a rage of jealonsy, and thinking 
what must be done to pacify both of them. 

‘‘She^keepa the keys of tbe cellar, Major,” said Mr. Goetigan, as 
tbe girl left the room. 

“ Upoa mf word you have a very beautiful butler,” aoiwered Pen* 
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dennis, gallantly, <(and I don’t wonder at the 3 ^nng fellows raving 
about her. When we were of their age, Captain C^tigan, I thiw 
plainer women would have done our business.” 

** Faith, and ye may say that, sir— end lucky jb the man who gets 
her. Ask me friend Bob Bows here whether Miss Fotheringay’s 
moind is not even shuparior to her person, and whether she does not 
possess a cultiveated intellect, a refoined understanding, and an 
emiable disposition ? ” 

** 0, of course,” said Mr. Bows, rather drily. Ilere comes Hebe 
blushing from the cellar. Don’t you think it is time to go to rehearsal 
Miss Hebe ? You will be fined if you are late ” — and he gave the 
young lady a look, which intimated that they had much better leave 
the room and the two elders together. 

At this order Miss Hebe took up her bonnet and shawl, looking 
uncommonly pretty, good-humoured, and smiling : and Bows gathered 
up his roll of papers, and hobbled across the room for his hat and 
cane. 

Must you go ? ” said the Major. ** Can’t you give us a few 
minutes more, Miss Fptheringay ? Before you leave us, permit an 
old fellow to shake you by the hand, and believe that I am proud to 
have had the honour of making your acquaintance, and am most 
sincerely anxious to be your friend. 

Miss Fotheringay made a low curtsey at the conclusion of this 
gallant speech, and the Major followed her retreating steps to the 
door, where he squeezed her hand with the kindest and most paternal 
pressure. Bows was puzzled with this exhibition of cordiality : The 
lad’s relatives can’t be really wanting to many him to her,” he thought 
— and so they departed. 

** Now for it,” tmioght Major Pendennis : and as for Mr. Costigan 
he profited instantaneously by his daughter’s absence to drink up the 
rest of the wine ; and tossed off one bumper after another of the 
Madeira from the Grapes, with an eager shaking hand. The Major 
came up to the table, and took np bis gloss and drained it with a 
jovial smack, If it had been Lord Steyne’s particular, and not public* 
house Cape, he dbuld not have aj^ared to relish it more. « 

” Capital Madeira, Captain Costigan,” be said. ** Where do you 
get it ? I drink the health of that charming creature in a bumper. 
Faith, Captain, I don*t wonder that the men are wild about her. I 
never saw soch eyes b my life, or such a giund manner. I em sprc 
she teas intellectual asshe bb^utiful} audlbave no doubt the teat 
good as she is cbver. 

A good girl, sir,— a good ^1, BiF* sahl the deliglited btherf 
’’and I pledge a toast to her with aHmy heart Shall I send to thsM** 
to the cellar for another pbt? Itte bandy by. No? Wetl^ itet 
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re may Bay she iaa good girl, and the pride and glory other father — 
boneBt old Jack Costigan. The man who gets her will have a jew*! 
to a wife, sir; and I drink hia health, sir, and ye know who I mean, 
Major.” 

I am not surprised at young or old falling in love with her,** said 
the Major, ** and frankly must tell you, that though I was very angry 
with my poor nephew Arthur, when I heard of the boy’s passion — ^now 
I have seen the lady I can pardon him any extent of it. By George, I 
should ike to enter for the race myself, if I weren’t an old fellow and 
a poor one.” 

**And no better man, Major, I’m sure,” cried Jack, enraptured 
**Your friendship, sir, delights me. Your admnation for my girl, 
brings tears to my eyes — tears, sir — manlec tears^-and when she 
leaves mo humble homo for your own more splendid mansion, 1 hopo 
she'll keep a place for her poor old father, poor old Jack Costigan.” — 
The Captain suited the action to the word, and his blood-shot eyes 
were suffiisod with water, as he addressed the Major. 

** Your sentiments do you honour,” the other said. But, Captain 
Costigan, I can’t help smiling at one thing you have just said.” 

** And what’s that, sir ? ” asked Jack, who was at a too heroic aud 
sentimental pitch to descend from it. 

a You weie speaking about our splendid mansion— *my sister’s 
house, I mean.” ^ 

** I mane the park and mansion of Arthur Pendennis, Esqwe, of 
Fairoaks I’ark, wliom 1 hopo t<> see a Mimber of Pafliament%r bis 
native town of Clavoring, when ho is of age to take that responsible 
station,” cried the Captain with much dignity. 

The Major smiled. ** Pairoaks Park, my dear sir I ” he said. “ Do 

K u know our history ? We are of excessively ancient family certainly, 
1 1 began life with scarce enough money to purchase my commission, 
and my eldest brother was a country apothecary : who made every 
shilling be died possessed of out of his pestle and mortar.’* 

** 1 have oonseiited to waive that objection, sir,” said Costigan majes- 
tically, ** in consideration of the known respectability of your family.” 

** Curse your impudence,” thought the Major; but he only smiled 
and bowed. 

The Ck>stigans, too, have met with misfortunes ; and our house of 
CastleCostiganis by no means what it was. I have known very honest 
men apojthecaries, sir, and there's some in Dublin that has bad the 
honour of dinhig at the Lord Leftenant's teeble.” 

You are very kind to give us the bencdSt of your charity,” the 
Ifajor contnuiud i ** but permit me to say that la not tiie questbo. 
You spoko just now of my little nephew asheirof Fairoaks Park, and 
I don’t blow what besidea” 
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** Funded property, Pve no doubt, Meejor, and something hand* 
some eventually from yourself/* 

«« My ^d sir, I tell you the boy is the son of a country apothe- 
cary,** ci^ out Major Pendennis, a^ that when he comes of age he 
won*t have a shilling/* 

Pooh, Major, you're laughing at me,** said Mr. Costigan, me 
young friend, 1 make no doubt, is heir to two thousand pounds 
a-year.** 

^ Two thousand fiddlesticks ! I beg your pardon, my dear sir ; but 
has the boy 43eeD humbugging you ? — it is not his habit. Upon my 
word and honour, asa gentlemau and an executor to my brother’s will 
too, he left little more than five hundred a year behind him.” 

“ And with aconomy, a liaiidbome sum of money too, sir,” the 
Captain answered. ** Faith, I’ve known a man drink his clar*t, and 
drive his coach-and-four on five hundred a-year and strict aconomy, 
iu Ireland, sir. We’ll linage on it, sir — ^trust Jack Costigan for that” 
My dear Captain Costigan — I give you my word that my brother 
did not leave a billing to his son Arthur.” 

“ Are ye joking with me, Meejor Pendennis ? ” cried Jock Costigan. 
** Are ye thrifling with the feelings of a father and a gentleman ? ” 
am tailing you the honest truth,” said Major Pendennis. 
« Every shilling my brother had, he left to his widow : with a partial 
reversion, it is true, to the boy. But she is a young woman, and may 
marry if he offends her — or she may outlive him, toi she comes of an 
uncommonly lofig-lived family. And I ask you, as a gentleman and 
a man of the world, what allowance can my sister, Mrs. Pendennis, 
make to her son out of five hundred a-year, which is all her fortune^ 
that shall enable him to maintain himself and your daughter in the 
rank befitting such an accomplished young lady ? ” 

** Am 1 to understand, sir, that the young gentleman, your nephew, 
and whom I have feathered and cherished as the son of me bosom, is 
an imposther who has been thrifling with the affections of me beloi^ 
child ? ” exclaimed the Qeneral, with an outbreak of wrath. ** Have 
a care, sir, how you thnfle with the honour of John Costi^n. If I 
thought any mcrtal man meant to do so, be heavens I’d have his 
blood, sir — ^were he old or young.” 

** Mr. Costigan 1 ” cried out the Major. 

**Mr. Gosti^ can protect his own and his daogiitor’ii todOiir, and 
will, sir,” said the other. ** Look attbatebestof dthrawers, it contains 
heaps of fetthers that that viper has addressed to that inaoeent child. 
Thm’s promises thereiair,enpugh to fill a band-box With; and when' 
I have dragged the aoonadthrel before the Courts of Law, andsbown 
up his perjniyand his dishonoar, 1 have another remedy in yondtber 
mahogany case, sir, which shall set me right, sir, with any individnal 
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—ye mark me i^ords, Major Pendenois— with any iodiridual who has 
counselled your nephew to insult a soldier and a gentleman. What? 
Me daughter to he jilted, and me gray hairs dishonoured by an 
apothecary’s sonl By the laws of Heaven, sir, I should like to see 
the man that shall do it.” 

** 1 am to understand, then, that you threaten in the first place to 
publish the letters of a boy of eighteen to a woman eight-and- 
twenty : and afterwards to do me the honour of calling me out,” the 
Major said, still with perfect coolness. 

You have described my intentions with perfect acculacy, Meejor 
Pendenuis/* answered the Captain, as he pulled his ragged whiskers 
over his chin. 

** Well, well ; these shall be the subjects of future arrangements, 
but before we come to powder and ball, my good sir, — do have the 
kindness to think with yourself in what earthly way 1 have injured 
you ? I have told you that my nephew is dependent upon his mother, 
who has scarcely more than five hundred a-year.” 

** 1 have my own opinion of the correctness of that assertion,” said 
the Captain. 

** Will you go to my sister’s lawyers, Messrs. Tatham here, and 
satisfy yourself ? ” 

** I declioe tomeet those gentlemen,” said the Captain, with rather 
a disturbed air. If it bo as you say, I have been athrociously deceived 
by some one, and on that person I’ll be revenged.” , 

** Is it my nephew ? ” cried the Major, starting up and putting on his 
bat. **l)id he ever tell you that his property was two thousand a-year ? 
If he did, I’m mistaken in the boy. To tell lies has not been a habit 
in our family, Mr. Costigan, and I don’t think my brother’s son has 
learned it as yet Try and consider whether you have not deceived 
yourself ; or adopted extravagant reports from hearsay. As for me, 
sir^ you are at liberty to understand that 1 am not afraid of all the 
Costigans in Ireland, and know quite well how to defend mjrself against 
any threats from any quarter. I come here as tfao boy’s guardian to 

C iest against a marriage, most absurd and unequal, that cannot but 
g poverty and misery with it: and in preventing it I conceive I 
am quite as much your daughter’s friend (who I have no doubt is an 
honourable young lady), as the friend of my own family : and prevent 
the marriage I will, sir, by every means in my power. There, I have 
said my qayt nr.” 

** But 1 have not said mine, Major Pendennis— and ye shall hear 
more from me,” Mr. Costigan said, with a look of tremendous severity. 

^ ’Sdeath, sir, what do you mean ? ” the Abjor aslmd, turning 
round on the threshold of the door, and looking die intarepid Costigan 
in the face. 
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"Tenidiinthecottneof c(mTenation,thatye were at the George 
Hotel) I think," Mr. Coatigan said in a stately manner. *' A friend 
shall wait npon ye there Sefore ye leave town, sir.” 

“ Let him make haste, Mr. Gostigan," cried ont the Major, almost 
heside himself with rage. “ I wish you a good morning, sir.” And 
Captain Gostigan bowed a magnificent bow of defiance to Major 
Pendennis oyer the landing-pkoe as the latter retreated down the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN Wllicn A SHOOTING MAT(MI IS PllOPOSpa 

E arly ipuntlon has been made in this history of Mr. Garbetts, 
Principal Tragedian, a promising and athletic young actor, of 
jovial habits and irregular inclinations, between whom and Mr. 
Costigan there was a considerable intimacy. They were the chief 
ornaments of the convivial club held at the Ma^ie Hotel; they 
helped (*ach other in various bill transactions in which they had been 
engaged, with the mutual loan of each other's valuable signatures. 
They were friends, in fine; and Mr. Garbe^tts was called in by Captain 
Costigan immediately after Major Pendennis had quitted the house, 
as a friend proper to be consulted at the actual juncture. He was a 
large man, with a loud voice and fierce aspect, who had the finest 
legs of the whole comiiany, and could break a poker in mere sport 
across bis stalwart arm. 

' *^Run, Tommy," said Mr. Costigan to the little riessenger, <*and 
fetch Mr. Garbetts from his lodgings over the tripe-shop, ye toow, and 
tell 'em to send two glasses of wbisky-aDd-watcr.hot,from the Grapes." 
So Tommy went his way ; and pres^'iitly Mr. Garbetts and the whisky 
came. 

Captain Costigan did not disclose lo him the whole of the previous 
events, of which the reader is in possession ; but, with the aid of the 
spirits and water, he composed a letter of a threatening nature to Minor 
Poiidennis's address, in which he called upon that gentleman to offer 
no hindrance to the marriage projected between Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
and his daughter, Miss Fotheringay, and to fix an ^rly day for its 
celebration : or, in any oUier case, to give him the satisfaction which 
was usual between gentlemen of honour. And should Major Pendennis 
be duuDclined to this alternative, the Captain hinted, that he would 
force him to accept it by the use of a horsewhip, which be should 
employ upon the Major's person. The precise terms of this letter we 
cannot give, for reasonswhichshallbespecifiedpresently ; butit was, 
no doute, cottdied in the Captain's finest style, and sealed elaborately 
with the great silver sesl of the Gostigans— the only bit of thefamOy 
plate whi& the Captain possessed. 

Qarbetts was deqpatcned, then, with this message and fetter ; and 
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bidding Heaven bless 'am, the General squeezed his ambassador's 
hand, and saw him depart Then he took down his venerable and 
murderous duelling-pistols, with flint locks, that had done the business 
of many a pretty Fellow in Dublin : and having eicamined these, and 
seen that they were in a satisfactory condition, he brought from the 
drawer all Pen's letters and poems which he kept there, and which he 
always read before he permitted his Emily to enjoy their perusal ‘ 

In a score of minutes Garbetts came back with an anxious and 
crest-fallen countenance. 

Ye’ve seen ’um ?” the Captain said. 

“ Why, yes,” said Garbetts. 

And when is it for ? ” asked Gostigan, trying the lock of ono of the 
ancient pistols, and bringing it to a level with hisoi— as he called that 
blood-shot orb. 

“ When is what for ? ” asked Mr. Garbetts. 

“ The meeting, my dear fellow ? ” 

** You don’t mean to say you mean mortal combat, Captain ? " 
Garlietts asked, aghast. 

** What the devil else do I mean, Garbetts ; — I want to shoot 
that man that has. tf«i juiced me honor, or meself dthrop a victim on 
the sod.” 

“ D — if I carry challeoges,” Mr. Garbetts replied. “ I’m a family 
man, Captain, and will have nothing to do with pistols^take back your 
letter ; ” and, to the surprise and indignation of Captain Costigan, his 
emissary flung the letter down, with its great sprawling superscription 
and blotched seal. 

** Ye don’t mean to say ye saw ’um and didn’t give ’um the letter ? ” 
cried out the Captain, in a fury. 

** I saw him, but I could not have speech with him, Captain,” said 
Mr. Garbetts. 

** And why the devil not ? ” asked the other. 

** There was one there I cared not to meet, nor would you,” the 
tragedian answered in a sepulchhil voice. ** The minion Tatham was 
there, Captam.” 

“ The cowardly scoundthrel I ” roared Costigan. ” He’s frightenedi 
and already going to swear the peace against me.” 

** I’ll have nothing to do with the fighting, mark that,” the tras^ian 
doggedly said, and I wish I’d not sees Tatham neither, nor that bit 
of 

” Hold your tongue ! Bob Acres. It’s my belief je’ie no better 
than a coward,” said Captain Costigan, quotiitf Sir LTOUsO^Trigger, 
wUeh character he had performed with oiemt, both off and m the 
stage, and after some more parley between the couple they separated 
in not very good bumoor. 
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Their colloquy has been here condensed, as the reader knom the 
main point upon which it turned.* But the latter will now see how it 
is impossible to g^ivea correct account of the letter which the Captain 
wrote to Major Pendennis, as it was never opened at all by that 
gentleman. 

When Miss Costigan came home from rehearsal, which she did in 
the company of the faithful Mr. Bows, she found her father pacing up 
and down their apartment in a great state of agitation, and in the 
midst of a powerful odour of spirits and water, which, as it appeared, 
had not succeeded in pacifying his disordered mind* The Pendennis 
papers were on the table surrounding the empty goblets and now 
useless teaspoon, which had served to hold and mix the Captain’s 
liquor and his friend’s. As Emily entered ho seized her in his arms, 
and cried out, Prepare yourself, me child, me blessed child,” in a 
voice of agony, and with eyes brimful of tears. 

Ye’re tipsy again, papa,” Miss Fotheringay said, pushing back 
her 8ii*e. ** Vo promised me yo wouldn’t take spirits before dinner.” 

It's to forget me sorrows, me poor girl, that I’ve taken just a 
drop,” cried the bereaved father-—** it*s to drown me care that 1 drain 
the bowl.” 

** Your care takes a deal of drowning, Captain dear,” said Bows, 
mimiokiug his friend’s accent ; ** what has happened. Has that soft* 
iqxiken gentleman in the wig been vexing you ? ” 

**The oily miscreant! I’ll have his blood!” roared Cos. Miss 
Milly, it must be premised, had tied to her nx>m out bt his embrace, 
and was taking off her bonnet and shawl there. 

1 thought he meant mischief. He was so Uncommon civil,” the 
other said. What has ho come to say ? ” 

** 0 Bows ! he has overwhellum’d me,” the Captain said. ** There’s 
a hellish conspiracy on foot against roe poor girl ; and it’s me opinion 
that both them Pendenuiscs, nephew and uncle, is two infernal thiators 
and scoundthiels, wlio should be conshumed from off the face of the 
earth.” 

What is it? What has happened ?” said Mr. Bows, growing 
rather excited. 

Oostmn then told him the Major’s statement that the young Pen* 
dennls nad not two thousand, nor two hundred pounds a-year; and 
expressed bis fury that he should have permitted aucb an impos^ to 
coax and wheedle his innocent girl, and that he should have noaritbed 
such a viper in bis own personal bosom. 1 have ahaken the reptile 
from me, however,” said Costigan i *«and as for his uncle, TU have 
such a«reve&ge on that old man, as shall make ’urn me the day be 
ever insulted a Oostigam” 

** What do you mean, Qeneral ?” said Bows, 
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** 1 mean to have his life, Bow8-«->hia villanoos, skulkine^ lifot aa j 
boj ; ” and. he rapped upon the battered old pistol-case inanomiaoua 
and savage manner. Bows had often heard him appeal to thatboxof 
death, with which he proposed to aacrifioe his enemies ; but the Captain 
did not tell him that he had actually written and sent a challenge to 
Major Pendennis, and Mr. Bows therefore rather disregarded the 
pistols in the present instance. 

At this juncture Miss Fotheringay returned to the oommQii sitting- 
room from her private apartment, looking perfectly healthy, happy, and 
unconcerned,.a striking and wholesome contrast to her father, who was 
m a delirious tremor of grief, anger, and other agitation. She brought 
in a pair of ex-white satin shoes with her, which she proposed to rub 
asclean as might be with bread-crumb; intending to go mad with them 
upon next Tuesday evening in Ophelia, in which character she was to 
reapix^ar on that night 

She looked at the papers on the table ; stopped as if she was going 
to ask a question, but thought ^tter of it and going to the cupboard, 
selected an eligible piece of brea^ wherewith she might operate on the 
satin slippers : and afterwards oomtng back to the table, seated herself 
there commodiously with the shoes, and then asked her father, in her 
honest Irish brogue, What have ye got them letthers, and pothry, 
and stuff, of Master Arthur’s out for, Pa ? Sure ye don’t want to be 
reading over tliat nonsense.” 

0 Emileo 1 ” cried the Captain, ** that bov whom I loved as the 
boy of mee bosdni is only a sooundthrel, ana a deceiver, mee poor 
girl: ” and he looked in the most tragical way at Mr. Bows, opposite^ 
who, b his turn, gaz6d somewhat anxiously at Miss CosUgan. 

** He ! pooh 1 Sure the poor lad’s as simple as a schoolboy,” she 
said. All thorn children write verses and nonsense.” 

** Ho*s been acting the part of a viper to this iiresido, and a traitor 
in this famiiee,” cried the Captain. ** I tell ye he’s no better than 
an impostor. 

What has the poor fellow done. Papa ? ” asked Emily. 

Done ? He has deceived us m the most athrocious manuer,” 
Miss Emily’s papa said. lie has tbrifled with your affections, and 
outraged my own fine feelings. He has represented bimsalf as a 
man of property, and it turrunsout that be is no bettber than a beggar. 
Haven’t I often told ye he had two thousand a-year 7 He’sa paajper» 

1 tell ye, Hiss Costigan i a depindent upon the bounteeof his mother; 
a good woman, who may marij again, who’s likelv to live for ever, 
and who has but five bnndred a-year. How dar he adt ye to many 
into a family whidi has not the means of providbg for ye? Te’ve 
been grosaly deceived and put upon, Hilly, and it^s my belief Ua oU 
ruffian of an uncle m a wig is b the plot against 
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“ That soft old gentleman ? What has he been doing, Papa ? ’ 
continued Emily, still imperturbable. 

Costigan informed Milly that when she was gone, Major Pendennis 
told him in bis double-faced Pall Mall polite manner, that young 
Arthur bad no fortune at all, that the Major had asked him (Costigan) 
to go to the lawyers wherein he knew the scoundthreis have a 
bill of mine, and I can’t nieot thorn/’ the Captain parenthetically 
remarked), and see the lad’s father’s will : and finally, that an infernal 
swindle had been practised upon him by the pair, and that he was 
resolved either on a marriage, or on the blood of both of them. 

Milly looked vory grave and thoughtful, rubbing the white satin 
shoe. ** Sure, if he’s no 'money, there’s no use marrying him, Papa,” 
she said seiitentiously. 

Why did the villain say he was a man of prawpertce ? ” asked 
Costigan. 

“ The poor follow always said ho was poor,” answered tho girl. 
” Twas yoti who would have it hi was rich, Papa — and made me agree 
to take him.” 

** Ilo should ha VO been explicit and told us his income, Milly,” 
answered tho father. ** A young fellow who rides a blood mare, and 
makes presents of shawls and bracelets, is an impostor if he has no 
money ; — and as for his uncle, bodad I’ll pull of! his wig whenever 1 
see ’um. liows, hero, shall tako a message to him and tell him so. 
Either it’s a marriage, or ho meets me in the field like a man, or 1 
tweak ’um on the nose in front of his hotel, or in the gravel walks of 
Kairoaks Park In^fore all the county, bedad.” 

** Bedad, you may s^d somebody else with the message,” said 
Bows, laughing. ** I’m a fiddler, not a iighdog man, Captain.” 

** Pooh, you’ve no spirit, sir,” roa’^ the General. I’ll be my 
own second, if no one will stand by and see me injured. And I’ll tako 
my case of pistols and shoot ’um in the Coffee I^m of tho George.” 

« And so poor Arthur has no money ? ” sighed out Miss Costigan, 
rather plaintively. ** Poor lad, he was a good lad too : wild and 
talking nonsense, with his verses and potbry and that, but a brave, 
generous boy, and indeed 1 liked him-^nd he liked me too,” she 
Mded, rather softly, and rubbing away at the shoe. 

Why don’t you marry him u yon like him so ? ” Mr. Bowa said, 
rather savagely. ** lie is not mors than ten years younger than you 
are. His motter may relent, and you might go and live and Imve 
enough at Fatroaks Park. Why not go and be a lady? 1 could goon 
with the fiddle, and the Oeoeral live on hia half-pay. Why don’t yon 
manrwbiftt ? Ton know he likes you.” 

There/^ others that likes me as well, Bows, that has no money 
and that’s old enough,” Miss Milly mad sontentioDsly. 
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“ Yes, d— it/’ said Bows, with a bitter curse--^^* that are eld 
enough and poor enough and fools enough for anything.” 

There’s old fools, and young fools too. You’ro often said so, 
you silly man/’ the imperious beauty said, with a conscious glance at 
the old gentleman. ** If Pendennis has not enough money to live 
upon, it’s folly to talk about marrying him: and that’s the long and 
short of it.” 

“ And the boy ? ” said Mr. Bows. •* By ‘Jove I you throw a man 
away like an old gbve, Miss Costigan.** 

^‘1 don’t know what you mean, Bows,” said Miss Fotheringay, 
placidly, rubbing the second shoe. ** If he had had half of the two 
tliousand t-year that Papa gave him, or the half of that, I would 
luarry him. But what is the good of taking on with a beggar ? 
We’re poor enough already. There’s no use in my going to live with 
an old lady that’s testy and cross, maybe, and would grudge me evety 
morsel of meat. (Sore, it’s near c^Dner-timo, and Suky not laid the 
cloth yet) And then,” added Miss Costigan, quite simply, suppose 
there was a family ?— why, Piipa, we shouldn’t be as well off as we 
are now.” 

Deed, then, you would not, Milly dear,” answered the father. « 

<*And there’s an end to all the fine talk about Mrs. Arthur 
Pendennis of Fairoaks Park — ^the member of Parliament’s lady,*^ 
haid Milly, with a laugh. ** Pretty carriages and horses we should 
have to ride ;that you were always talking about, Papa, But tt*8 
always the same. If a man looked at me, you fancied be was going 
to marry me; and if ho had a good coat, you fancied he was as rion 
as Crazes.” 

As Croesus/’ said Mr. Bows. 

** Well, call ’um what ye like. But it’s a fact now that Papa has 
married me these eight years a score of times. Wasn’t I to be my 
I^y Poldoody of Oystherstown Castle ? Then there was the Navy 
Captain at Portsmouth, and the old surgeon at Norwich, and the 
Methodist preacher faei^ last year, and who knows bow many more ? 
Well, I bet a penny, with all your sobeming, I shall die Milly Oostigaa 
at last So poor little Arthur has no money ? Stop and take dln^i 
Bows : We’ve a b^utiful beef-steak padding.” 

wonder whether she is on with Sir Derby Oaks” thotu^ 
Bows, whose eyes and thoughts were always watching her. ' <*Tlle 
dodgea of women beat all oomprehenskm s and I atn sure" she 
wouldn’t bt the hid off so easily, if she bad not some othei^ sdMte 
on hand.” 

It wiU have been peroeited Aat Miss FV^tberingay, Uioofl^ UilMt 
in general, and by no means brilUant as*a egnversationist where 
pcMqr^lit^meiorthelhmaits werecoiioenie^ eonli talk f nbl|y 
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and with good aeoae, too, in her own family circle. She cannot justly 
becalM a romantic person : nor were her literary acquirements 
great: she never openeda Shakspeare from the time she left the stage, 
nor, indeed, understood it during all the time she adorned the boards : 
but about a pudding, a piece of needle-work, or her own domestic 
affairs, she was as g^Dod a judge as could be found ; and not being 
misled by a strong imagination or a passionate temper, was better 
enabled to keep her judgment oooL When, over their dinner, Costigaa 
tried to convince himself and the company, that the Major’s statement 
regarding Pen's finances was unworthy of credit, and a mere ruse upon 
the old hypocrite’s rartso as to Induce them, on their side, to break 
off the match, Miss Milly would not, for a moment, admit the possi- 
bility of deceit on the side of the adversary : and pointed out clearly 
that it was her father who had deceived himself, and not poor little 
Pen who had tried to take them in. As for that poor lad, she said she 

S 'ticd him with all her heart. And she ate an exceedingly good 
oner; to the admiration of Mr. ^ws, who had a remarkable regard 
and contempt for this woman, durihg and after which repast, the party 
devised upon the best means of bringing this love-matter to a close. 
AsforCosti^n, his idea of tweaking the Major's nose vanished with 
his supply of after-dinner whisky-and-water ; and he was submissive 
to his daughter, and ready for any plan on which she might decide, in 
order to meet the crisis which she saw was at band. 

The Captain, who, as long as be had a notion that he was wronged, 
was eager to face and demolish both Pen and his* uncle, perhaps 
shrank from the idea of meeting the former, and asked, what the 
juice they weie to say to the lad if he remained steady to his engage- 
ment, and they broke from theirs ? ” ** What ? don't you know how 
to throw a man over ? " said Bows ; ** ask a woman to tell you ; ” and 
Miss Fothoringay showed how this feat was to be done simply enough 
—nothing was more easy. “ Papa writes to Arthur to krow what 
settlements he proposes to make in event of a marriage ; and asks 
what his means are. Arthur waites back and says what he’s got, and 
you'll find it's as the Major says, I'll go bail. Then papa writes, and 
says it's not enough, aud the match had best be at an end.” 

** And of course you enclose a parting line, in which you say you 
will alwavs regard him as a brother,” said Mr. Bows, eyeing her in 
his scornful way. 

Of qourse, and so I shall,” answered Miss Fotberingay. ** He’s 
a most worthy ypuDgmao, Pm sure. PH thank ye hand me the salt. 
Them filberts is beautiful.” 

**And'there will be no noees pulled, Gos. mv boy? Pm sorry 
you’re balked ” said Mr. Bowsl 

«<’Dad, I suppose imt,” said Cos, rubbing his own.--**** Whe^ je 
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do about them letters, and verses, and pomes, Milly, darling ?— 
must send ’em back.” 

“ Wigsby would give a hundred pound for 'em,” Bows said, with 
a sneer. 

“’Deed, then, he would,” said Capuin Costigan, who was 
easily led, 

“ Papa 1 ” said Miss Milly.— “ Te wouldn't be for not sending the 
poor boy his letters back ? Them letters and pomes is mine. They 
woro very long, and full of all soits of nonsense, and Latin, and 
things I oou{dn’t understand the half of ; indeed, Pve not read 'em all j 
but we'll send 'em back to him when the proper time comes.” And 
going to a drawer. Miss Fotheringay took out from it a number of the 
County Chronicle and Chatteris Champion, in which Pen had written 
a copy of flaming verses celebrating her appearance in the character 
of Imogen, and putting by the leaf upon which the poem appeared 
(for, like ladies of her profession, she kept the favourable printed 
notices of her performances), she wrapped up Pen’s letters, poems, 
passions, and fancies, and tied them with a piece of string neatly, as 
she would a parcel of sugar. 

Nor was she in the least moved while performing this act What 
hours the boy had ^sed over those papers I What love and longing : 
what generous faith and manly devotion — what watchful nights and 
lonely fevers might they tell of ! She tied them up like so much 
grocery, and sate down and made tea afterwards with a perfectly 
placid and contented hoai t : while Pen was yearning after her ten 
miles off : and hogging her image to his soul 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

A CRISIS. 

M ajor PENDENNIS came away from his interview with 
Captain Gosti^an in a state of such concentrated fury as 
rendered him terrible to approach. *«The impudent bog^- trot ting 
scamp/* he thought, *Maro to threaten me! Dare to talk of per- 
mitting his damned Costigans to marry with tho Pendennises ! Send 
me a challenge ! If tho follow can get anything in the shape of a 
gentleman to carry it, 1 have tho greatest mind in life not to balk 
nim.-*-Psha ! what would people say if 1 were to go out with a tipsy 
mountebank, about a row with an actress in a barn ! *’ So when the 
Major saw Dr. Portman, who asked anxiously regarding the issue of 
bis battle with the dragon, Major Pendennis did not care to inform 
the divine of the Oenerars insolent liehaviour, but stated that tho 
affair was a very ugly and disagreeable one, and that it was by no 
means over yet 

He enjoined Doctor and ^Irs. Portman to say nothing about the 
bosinoss at Fairoaks ; and then he returned to his hotel, where ho 
vented bis wrath upon Mr. Morgan his valet, dammin’ and cussin' 
upstairs and downstairs,’* as tliat gentleman ol^rved to Mr. Fokcr*s 
man, in whose company he partook of dinner in the servant’s room 
of the George. 

Tho servant earned the news to his master; and Mr. Foker having 
finished his breakfast about this time, it being two o’clock in the 
afternoon, remembered that he was anxious to know ihe result of the 
interview between his two friends, and having inquired the number of 
the Major’s sitting*room, went over in his brocade dressing-gown, and 
knocked for admission. 

The Major had some busing, as he bad stated, respecUng a 
lease of the widow’s, about which he was desirous of oonsultiDg old 
Mr. Tatham the lawyer, who had been his brother’s man of Imsiiiess, 
and who had a branch office at Clavering, where he uul his son 
attended market and other days three or four in the week. This 
gentlmpan and his client were now in consultation when Mr. Foker 
mwedhis gr^ddressbg-gown and embroidered skoU-cap at llhjbr 
Pendeniiis’li door. 
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Seeiw the Major engaged with papers and red tape, and an old 
man with a white head, the modest youth was for drawing back— and 
said, ** 0, yoa*re busy-— call again another time/' But Major Pendennis 
wanted to see him, and begged him, with a smile, to enter : where- 
upon Mr. Foker took off the embroidered tarboosh or fez (it had 
been worked by the fondest of mothers) and advanced, bowing to the 
{rentlemen and smiling on them graciously. Mr. Tatham had never 
seen so splendid an apparition before as this brocaded youth, who 
seated himself in an arm-chair, spreading out his crimson skirts, and 
looking with ^exceeding kindness and frankness on the other two 
tenants of the room. ** You seem to like my dressing-gown, sir,** he 
said to Mr. Tatham. ** A pretty thing, isn’t it ? Neat, but not in the 
least gaudy. And how do y<m do. Major Pendennis, sir, and how 
(Iocs the world treat you ? *’ 

There was that in Foker’s manner and appearance which would 
have put an Inquis^r into go(^ humour, and it smoothed the wrinkles 
under Pendennis’s bead of hair. 

1 have had an interview with that Irishman, (you may speak 
before my friend, Mr. Tatham here, who knows all the affairs of the 
family,) and it has not, 1 o\fn, b^n very satisfactory. He won’t 
lielieve that my nephew is poor : he says we are both liars : he did 
me the honour to hint that 1 was a coward, as I took leave. And I 
thought when you knocked at the door, that you might be the gentle- 
man whom 1 expqct with a challenge from Mr. Costigan— that is how 
the world treats me, Mr. Foker.” 

**You don’t mean that Irishman, the actress’s father?” cried 
Mr. Tatham, who was a dissenter himself, and did not patronize the 
drama. 

** That Irishman, the actress’s father — ^the very man. Have not 
you heard what a fool my nephew has made of himself about the 
girl ? ^nd Major Pendennis had to recount the story of his nephew’s 
loves to the lawyer, Mr. Foker coming in with appropriate comments 
in his usual familiar language. 

Tatham was lost in wonder at the narrative. Why had not Mrs. 
Pendennis married a serious man, he thought— -Mr. Tatham was a 
widower— and kept this unfortunate boy from perdition ? As for 
Miss Costig^n, he would say nothing : her profession was sufficient 
to characterize Aer. Mr. Foker here interposed to sav be bad known 
some tmoommoD good people in the booths, as he called the Temple 
of the Muses. Well it might be eo, Mr. Tatham hopei so— but the 
father, Tatham knew peivonally— a man of the worst charaet er *->a 
wine-bibber sind an idlqr in taverns and billtard^rooms, and a notOi* 
rim hliol vent ** I can ooderstand the reaeon, Mia joTi” kn tnH, iMiy 
the Csilow weald not oome to mj offioe to asoettain the tmHi of tne 
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sUtomeDte which you made hinL— We have a writ out againlt him 
and another disreputable fellow, one of the play-actors, for a bill given 
to Mn Skinner of this city, a most respectable Grocer andWine and 
Spirit Merchant, and a Member of the Society of Friends. This 
Cmtigan came crying to Mr. Skinner, — crying in the shop, sir, — and 
we have not proceeded against him or tho other,a8 neither were worth 
powder and shot/’ 

It was whilst Mr. Tatham was engaged in telling his story that a 
third knock came to tho door, and there entered an athletic gentleman 
in a shabby braided frock, bearing in his band a letter with a large 
blotched red seal 


*‘Can I have tho honour of speaking with Major Pendennis in 
private ? ” he began — I have a few words for your ear. I am the 
Mrer of a mission from my friend Captain Costigan,”— but here the 
man with the bass voice paiisc^d, faltered, and turned pale — he caught 
sight of the red and woll-rcmembered face of Mr. Tatham. 

** Hullo, Garbetts, speak up ! ” cried Mr. Foker, delighted. 

** Why, bless my soul, it is the other party to the bill I ” said Mr. 
Tatham. 1 say, sir ; stop I say.” But Uarbetts, with a face as blank 
as Macbeth’s when Baiiquo’s ghost appears upon him, gasped some 
inarticulate words, and tied out of the room. 


The Majorca gravity was entirely upset, and he burst out laughing. 
So did Mr. Foker, who said, By Jove, it was a good ’un.” ^ did 
the attorney, although by profession a serious man.^ 

I don’t think there’ll beany fight, Major,” young Foker said ; and 
began mimicking the tragedian. ** If there is, the old gentleman—* 

? our name Tatham? — very happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
'atham — may send the bailiffs to separate the men ; ’’and Mr. Tatham 

C omised to do so. The Major was by no means sorry at the ludicrous 
ue of the quarrel It soeems to me, sir,” he said to Mr. Foker, 
*Hhat you always airive to put me iuto good humour.” 

Nor was this the only occasion on which Mr. Foker this day was 
destined to bo of service to the Pendennis family. We have said that 
he had the entr^ of Captain Costigan’s lodgings, and in the course of 
tlie afteiuoon he thought he would pay the General a visit, and bear 
from his own lips what bad occurred in the conversation, invtbe 
morning, with Mr. Pendennis. Captain Costigan was not at homa 
He had received permission, nay, eiiooura»ment from bis Slighter, 
to go to tbe convivial club at the Magpie Hotel, where no doubt be 
was bragging at that moment of his desire to murder a certain raflSan ; 
for he was not only brave, but he knew it too, and liked to take out 
Ms odurage, and, as it were, giving it an airkig in oompany. 

Ooetigau then was abse^, but Miss Fotheringay was at home 
washing the tea-cope whilst Mr. Bowa sate opposite to her. 
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H Joflt done breakfast 1 s e a h ow do ? " said Mr. Foker/poppiog in 
his little funny head. 

** Oet^ottt, you funny little man,*’ cried Miss Fotheringay. 

** Yoii mean come in,” answered the other.— Here we are I ** and 
entering the room he folded his arms and began twirling his head 
round and round with immense rapidity, like Harlequin in the PmU)- 
mime when he first issues from his ooooon or envelope. Miss FuihcM * 
ingay laughed with all her heart : a wink of Foker’s would set her dlf 
laughing, when the bitterest joke Bows ever made could not get a 
smile from her, or the finest of poor Pen’s speeches would only pussle 
her, At the end of the harlequinade he sank down on one knee and 
kissed her hand. 

** You’re the the drollest little man,** she said, and gave him a great 
good-humoured slap. Pen used to tremble as he kissed her hand. 
Pen would have dM of a slap. 

These preliminaries over, the three began to talk; Mr. Foker 
amused his companions by recounting to them the scene which he 
had just witnessed of the discomfiture of Mr. Garbetts, by which they 
learned, for the first time, how far the General had carried his wrath 
aninst Major Pendennis. Foker spoke strongly in favour of the 
Major’s character for veracity and iionour, and described him as a 
tip-tojp swell, moving in the upper circle of society, who would never 
submit to any deceit— much more to deceive such a charming young 
woman as Miss Foth. 

He touched delicately upon the delicate marriage question, though 
he couldn’t help showing that he held Pen rather cheap. In fact, be 
had a perhaps just contempt for Mr. Pen’s high-flown sentimentality ; 
his own weakness, as he thought, not lying that way. ** I knew it 
wouldn’t do, Miss Foth,” said he, nodding his little ** Oouldu’t 
do. Didn’t like to put my hand into the bag, but knew it couldn’t do. 
He’s too young for you : too green : a deal too green i and ho turns 
out to be poor as Job Can’t have him at no price, can she) 
Mr. Bo?*” 

Indeed he’s a nice poor boy.” said the FotherioMy, rather sadijr. 

** Poor little beggar,” said Bows, with bis baiuu in bis pockets, 
and stealing up a queer kok at Miss Fotberingay. Perhaps he 
thought am wonder at the way in whMi women play wHh men, 
and ooan them and win them and dim them. 

But inr. Bows hsd not the least objMion to acknowledm that he 
thoimht Miss Fotherinny was perf eotly right in gi ving up Mr. Arthur 
Penaenois, and tbit in his idea the matmi wsealwaysan absurd one: 
end Mbs Oostigau owned that she thought so heiwelftOidy 
sendaway two thousand a year. *<ItaU(x»msof hslmtindrlbp^^ 
^silly rior&Si” slmsaUi **{sitb,ni oboose for mssriC aiiotli«rtlnMi^«»^ 
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and very likely the large image of Lieutenant Sir Derby Oaks entered 
into her mind at that instant 

After praising Major Pendennis, whom Miss Oostigan declared to 
tih a pro^r gentleman entirely, amelling of lavender, and as neat as a 
pin, — and who was pronounced by Mr. Bows to be the right sort of 
fellow, though rather too much of an old buck, Mr. Poker suddenly 
bethought him to ask the pair to come and meet tho Major that very 
evening at dinner at his apartment at the George. “ Uo agreed to 
dine with me, and I think after the — after the little shindy this 
morning, in which I must say tho General was wrong, ii would look 
kind, you know.-— I know tho Major fell in love with you. Miss Fotb ; 
ho said so.” 

** So she may bo Mrs. Pondennis still,” Bows said with a sneer-— 
« No, thank you, Mr. F.— Fve dined.” 

Sure, that was at three o'clock,” said Miss Oostigan, who had an 
honest appetite, ** and 1 cant go without you.” 

** WeMl have lobster-salad and champagne,” said the littlo monster, 
who could not construe a line of liatin, or do a sum beyond tho Rule 
of Three. Now, for lobster-salad and champagne in an honourable 
manner, Miss Oostigan would liave gone anywhere — and Major Pen« 
dennis actually found himself at seven o'clock seated at a dinner-table 
in company with Mr. Bows, a professional hddler, and Miss Oostigan, 
whose father had wanted to blow his brains out a few hours before. 

To make the happy meeting complete, Mr. F*oker, who knew 
Costigaii's haunts, despatched Stoopid to the club at the Magpie, 
where tho General was in the act of singing a pathetic song, and 
brought him off to supper. To find his daughter and Bows seated 
at the board was a surprise indeed — Major Pendennis laughed, and 
cordially held out his hand, which tho General Oflioer grasped avtc 
^wtion as the French say, In fact he was considerably inebriated, 
^nd had already been crying oter his own song l)efore he joined the 
little party at the George, lie burst into tears more than once, 
during tlie entertainment, and called the Major his dearest friend. 
Stoo|ud and Mr. Foker walked home with him : the Major gallantly 
giving his arm to Miss Oostigan. lie was received with great friendli* 
ness when he called the next day, when many civilities pused between 
the genttomen. On taking leave he expremed his anxbus desire to 
serve Miss Oostigan on any occasion in which he could be useful to 
her, and he shook hands with Mr. Foker most cordially and gratefully, 
and said that gentleman had done him the veiy gpreatest service. 

M All right,” said Mr. Foker; and they parted with mutual esteem. 

On*his return to Falioaks the next day, Major Pendennis did not 
say what had happened to him on the previous nie^,orallode totiie 
company in 4irhioh he had passed it. But he engaged Mr. Smirke to 
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stop to dinner; end m person aocnstomed to wetdh his manner 
might hare remarked that there was something oonstrained in hia 
hilarity and talkativeness, and that he was unusually gracious and 
watchful in his communicatioDs with his nephew. He gave Pen an 
emphatic God-Uess-you when the lad went to bed ; and as they were 
about to part for the night, he seemed as if he were going to say 
something to Mrs. Pendennis, but he bethought him that if he qioke 
he might spoil her night’s rest, and allowed her to sleep in peace. 

The n^xt morning he was down in the hreakfast^room earlier than 
was his custom, and saluted everybody there with great cordiality. 
The post used to arrire commonly about the end of this meal. When 
John, the old servant, entered, and discharged the bag of its letters 
and papora, the Major looked bard at Pen as the lad got his— ^Arthur 
blushed, and put his letter down. He know the hand, it was that of 
old Costjgan, and he did not care to read it in public. Major Pen- 
dennia knew the letter, toa He had put it into the post hims.e]f in 
Chatteris tHe day before. 

He told littk* Laura to go away, which the child did, having a 
thorough dislike to him; and as the door closed on her, he took 
Mrs. Pendennis’s band, and giving her a look full of meaning, pointed 
to the letter under the n6ws()aper which Pen wasprotending to read. 

Will you come into the drawing-room ? ” he said. ** 1 want to speak 
to you.” 

And she followed him, wondering, into the hall. 

“ What is it ? ” she said nervously. 

“ The affair is at an end,” Major Pendennis said. ** He has a 
letter there giving him his dismissal. 1 dictated it myself yesterday. 
There are a few Hues from the lady, too, bidding him farewell It is 
all over.” 

Helen ran back to the dining-room, her brother following. Pen 
had jumped at his letter the instant they were gone. He was reading 
it with a stupefied face. It stated w&t the Major bad said, that 
Mr, Costigan was most gratified for the kindness with which Arthur 
liad treated his daughter, but that he was only now made aware of 
Mr. Pendennis’s pecuniary circumstances. They were soch that 
marriage was at presentKout of the question, and consideriog the 
great msparity in the age of the two, a future union was impossiUSb 
Under these circumstances, and with the deepest regret and esteem 
for him, Mr. Gostigap bade Arthur farewell, and suggested that he 
should cease visiting, for some time at least, at his house. 

A few linesfrom Miss Costigan were incloeed. She aoquieeOed in 
the decisbnof her Papa. She pointed out that she wee nat^ jmari 
older than Arthur, and that an engagement was not to be thooghhot 
She would always be grateful for bis Mndneei to hery and bo^ to 
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keep his friendahip. But at present, and until the pain of the aepara- 
tion should be over, she entreated they should not meet. 

Pen read Costigan’s letter and its enclosure mechanically, hardly 
knowing what was before bis e^es. He looked up wildly, and saw his 
mother and uncle regarding bun with sad faces, Helen’s, indeed, was 
full of tender maternal anxiety, 

** What — ^wbat is this ? ” Pen said. ** It’s some joke. This is not 
her writing. This is some servant’s writing. Who’s playing these 
tricks U|)on roe ? ” 

** it comes under her father’s envelope,” the Major said. ** Those 
letters you had before were not in her hand : tl^t is hers.” 

** How do you know ? ” said Pen very fiercely. 

I saw her write it,” the uncle answered, as the boy started up ; 
and his mother, coming forward, took his hand. lie put her away. 

How came you to see her ? How came you between me and her ? 
What have I ever done to you that you should — Oh, it’s not true; it’s 
not true ! ’’—Pen broke out with a wild execration. ** She can’t Itove 
done it of her own accord. She can’t mean it. She’s pledged to me. 
Who has told her lies to break her from me ? ” 

Lies are not told in the family, Arthur,” Major Pendennis replied. 
** I told her the truth, which was, that you had no money to maintain 
her, for her foolish father had represented you to be rich. And when 
she knew how poor you were, she withdrew at once, and without any 
persUfj^ion of mine. She was quite right. Slie is ten years older than 
you are. She is i^rfectly unfitted to your wife, and knows it. Look 
at that handwriting, and ask yourself, is such a woman fitted to be 
the companion of your mother ? ” 

** I will know from herself if it is true,” Arthur said, crumpling up 
the jMper. 

*MVon’t you take my word of honour? Her letters were written 
by a confidante of hers, who writes better than she can — look here. 
Here’s one from tho lady to your friend, Mr. Foker. You have seen 
her with Miss Costigan, as whose amanuensis she acted ” — ^the Major 
said, with ever so little of a sneer, and laid down a certain billet which 
Mr. Foker had given to him. 

** It’s not that,” said Pen, burning with shame and rage. ** I suppose 
what you say is true, air, but I’ll bear it from herself. 

** Arthur ! ” appealed bis mother. 

1 will see her,” said Arthur. I’ll ask her to many me, once 
more. . I will. No one shall prevent me.” 

What, a woman whospells affection with one f ? Nonsense, sir. 
Be a man, and remember that your mother is a lady. She was never 
madwto associate with that tipay old swindler or his daughter. Bee 
men and forget her, as the dm you,” 
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Be a man and comfort your mother, mj Arthur/’ Helen said, 
going and embractng him : and seeing that the pair were greatly 
moTM, Blajor Pendennia went ont of the room and shut the door 
upon them, wisely judging that they were best alone« 

He had won a complete victory. He actually had brought away 
Pen's letters in his portmanteau from Chatteris: having complimented 
Hr. Costigan, when he returned them, by giving him the little pro- 
missory note which had disquieted himself and Mr. Oarbetts: and for 
which the Major settled with Mr. Tatham. 

Pen rushed* wildly off to Chatteris that day, but in vain attempted 
to see Miss Fotheringay, for whom he left a letter, inclosed to her 
father. The inclosure was returned by Mr. Costigan, who begTOd that 
all correspondence might end; andafteroneortwofurtheratfomptsof 
the lad’s, the indignant General desired that their acouaiutance might 
cease. He cut Pen in the street. As Arthur and Foker were pacing 
the Castle walk, one day, they came upon Emily on her father^s arm. 
She passed without any nod of recognition. Foker felt poor Pen 
trembling on his arm. 

His uncle wanted him to travel, to quit the country fora while, and 
his mother urged hiin too : for he was growing very ill, and suffered 
severely. Hut he refused and said point-blank he would not ga He 
would not obey in this instance: and bis mother was too fondf and^ nli 
uncle too wise to force him. Whenever Miss Fotheringay aotil, be 
rode over to the Chatteris Theatre and saw her. One night there 
were so few people iu the house that the Manager returned the nmney. 
Pen came home and went to bed at eight o’clock and had a fever. If 
this continues, his mother will be going over and fetching the girl, the 
Major thought, in despair. As for Pen he thought he should die. 
We are not going tp describe his feelings, or give a dreary journal of 
his despair and passion. Have not other gentlemen been balked io 
love besidoe Mr. Pen ? Yes, indeed ; but few die of the malady. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

IK wnicn KISS fotiikbinoay makes a mew enoagekemt. 

i 

W ITHIN a short period of the events above narrated, Mr. 

Manager Ringley was performing his famous character of 
Rolla, In ** Pizarro,’* to a house so exceedingly thin, that it would 
appear as if the pai*t of Rolla was by no means such a favourite with 
the people of <]hattoris as it was with the accomplished actor himself. 
Scarce anybody was in the theatre. Poor Pen had the boxes almost 
all to himself, and sate there lonely* with bloodshot eyes, leaning over 
the ledge, and gazing haggardly towards the scene, when Cora came 
in. When she was not on the stage, he saw nothing. Spaniards and 
Peruvians, processions and battles, priests and virgins of the sun, went 
in and out, and had their talk, but Arthur took no note of any one of 
them } and only saw Cora whom his soul longed after. He said after- 
wards that he wondered he had not taken a pistol to shoot her, so mad 
was he with love, and rage, and despair ; and had ir not been for his 
mother at home, to whom ho did not speak about *his luckless con- 
dition, but whose silent sympathy and watchfulness greatly comforted 
the simple half heart-broken fellow, who knows but he might have 
done something desporaKn and have ended his days prematurely in 
front of Chatteris gaol ? There he sate then, miserable, and gazing at 
her. And she took no more notice of him than he did of the rest of 
the house. 

The Fotheriugay was uncommonly handsome, in a white raiment 
and leopard skin, with a sun upon her breast, and fine tawdry brace- 
lets on her beautiful glaiiciug arms. She spouted to admiration the 
few words of her part, and looked it still better. The eyes, which 
had overthrown Pen’s soul, rolled and gleamed as lustrous as ever ; 
but it was not to him that they were directed that night He did 
not know to whom, or remark a couple of gentlemen, in the box 
next to him, upon whom Miss Fotberingay’s glances were perpetu- 
ally shining. 

Nor had Pen noticed the extraordinary ebanm which had taken 
pla<^ on the stage a short time after the entry of unse two gentlemen 
into the theatre. There were so few peGj[fie in the house, that the first 
act of the play languished entirely, and there had been some qneslioQ 
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of returning the money, as upon that other unfortunate night when' 
poor Pen had been driven away. The actors were perfectly careless 
about their parts, and yawned through the dialogue, and talked loud 
to each other in the intervals. Even Bingley was listless, and Mrs, 
B. in Elvira spoke under her breath. 

How came it that all of a sudden Mrs. Bingley began to raise her 
voice and bellow like a bull of Baslum ? Whence was it that Bingley, 
Hinging off his apathy, daited about the stage and yelled like Roan ? 
Why did Garbetts and Rowkins and Miss Rouncy try, each of them, 
the force of their charms or graces, and act andswagger and scowl and 
spout their very loudest at the two gentlemen in tox No. 3 ? 

One was a quiet little man in black, with a grey head and a jolly 
sliiv'wd face — ^the other was in all respects a splendid and remarlmble 
individual. He was a tall and portly gentleman with a hooked nose 
snd a profusion of curling brown hair and whiskers ; his coat was 
covered with the richest frogs, braiding and velvet. He bad Under* 
waistcoats, many splendid rings, jewelled pins and neck^chains. When 
he took out bis yellow pocket-handkerchief with his band that ivas 
cased in white kids, a delightful odour of musk and ber^mot was 
shaken through tlio liouse. lie was evidently a personage of rank, and 
it was at him that the little Chatteris company was acting. 

He was, in a word, no other than Mr. lX>]phin, the great manager 
from Loudon, accompanied by his faithful friend and secretaiy Mr. 
William Minns : without whom ho never travelled. He had not been 
ten minutes in Ibe theatre liefore his august presence there was per* 
ceived by Bingley and the rest : and they all began to act their best 
nnd try to engage his attention. Even Miss Fotheriogay’sdull heart, 
w hich was disturbed at nothing, felt perhaps a flutter, when she came 
in presence of the famous Ijondon Impresario. She had not much to 
do in her part, but to look handsome, and stand in picturesque atti- 
tudes oncirrting her child : and she did this work to adminstion. In 
vain tho various actors tried to win the favour of the great stage 
Sultan. Pixarro never got a hand from him, Bingley yelled, tiSd 
Mrs. Bingley bellowed, and the Manager only took snuff out of his 
great gold box. It was only in the last scene, when Rolls comes in 
Htaggering with the infant ^ingl^ is not so strong as he was, and hjs 
fourth son Master Talma Bingley is a monstrous large child for his 
age)— when Rolla comes staggering with the child to Cora, who rushes 
forward with a Shriek and says-*-** O God, there’s blood upon himi ** 
—that the London manager clapped his hands, and broke out witb 
an entfausiaatio bravo. 

Then having oonclnded his applause, Mr. Dolphin gave his isere* 
taiy a slap on the shoUkfor, and said, By Jove, Billy, shell do ^ 

* WbOitmigM'hier.tliae dodge ? 7 ssM oil BiUy^ ^ 
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ooold say Bo to a goo^e.” 

It was Ifttle Mr. Bows in the orchestra who had taught her the 
*^dodge” in question. All the company heard the applause, and, as 
the curtain went down, came round her and congratulated and hated 
Mias FotberiogaT. 

Now Mr. Dolphin’s appearance in the remote little Chatteris 
theatre may be accounted for in this manner. In spite of all his 
exertions, and the perpetual blazes of triumph, coruscations of talent, 
victories of good old English comedy, which his play-bills^ advertised, 
his theatre (which, if you please, and to injure no present suscepti- 
bilities and vested interests, we shall call the Museum Theatre) by no 
means prospered, and the famous Impresario found himself on the 
verge of ruin. The great Hubbard had acted legitimate drama for 
twenty nights, and failed to remunerate anybody but himself : the 
celebrated Mr. and Mrs. Cawdor had come out in Mr. Rawhead*s 
tragedy, and in their favourite round of pieces, and had not attracted 
the publia Herr Garbage’s lions and tigers bad drawn for a little 
time, until one of the animals had bitten a piece out of the Herr’s 
shoulder i when the Lord Chamberlam interfered, and put a stop to 
this species of performance : and the grand Lyrical Drama, though 
brought out with unexampled splendour and success, with Monsieur 
Poumons as first tenor, and an enormous orchestra, had almost crushed 
poor Dolphin in its triumphant progress: so tlmt great as his genius 
and resources were, they seemed to be at an end. He was dragging on 
his season wretchedly with half salaries, small operas, feeble old come- 
dies, and his ballet company ; and everybody was looking out for the 
day when be should appear iu the Gazette, 

One of the illustrious patrons of the Museum Theatre, and occu- 

C ut of the great prosceoium-box, was a gentleman whose name has 
en mentioned in a previous history ; that r^ned patron of the arts, 
and enlightened lover of music and the drama, the Moat Noble the 
Marquis of Steyne. His lordship’s avocations as a statesman pre- 
vent him from attending the playhouse very often, or coming very 
early. But be occasionally appeared at the theatre in time for thie 
ballet, and was always receiv^ with the greatest respect by the 
Manager, from whom he sometimes condescended to receive a visit in 
bis box. It communicated with the stage, and whenanyAiiigoGCoiTed 
there which particularly pleased him, when a new face made its 
appearance among the coiy^des, or a fair dancer executed a/ot with 
especial grace or agility, Mr. Wenham,Mr. Wagg, or some other aide- 
de-camp of the noUe Marqnb, would be oupimifttiooed to go beUnd 
the aotnes, and express the greet man’s approhaikm, or msto the 
iaquiries which were promplM bjr Us Midi's oorioeilgrt ur his 
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intereik in the dramatic art He could not be seen by the andieooe» 
for Lord Steyne sate modestly behind a curtain^ and Jpoked only 
towards the sum— but you could know he was in the I&use^ by the 
glances which all the corpe-de-ballet, and all the principal dancersi 
cast towards his box. I have seen many scores of pairs of eyes (as in 
the Palm Dance in the ballet of (kK)k at Otaheite, where no less than 
ahundred-and-twentyloToIy femalesavages inpalm-leavesandfeather 
aprons, were made to dance round Florldar as Captain Cook,} ogling 
that box as they performed before it, and have often wondei^ to 
remark the.presence of mind of Mademoiselle Sauterelie, or Made* 
moiselie de Bondi (known as la petite Gaoutchouo)i who, wlmn actually 
up in the air quivering like so many shuttlecocks, always kept their 
lovely eyes winking at that box in which the great Steyne sate. Now 
and then you would hear a harsh voice from behind the curUin, 017, 
** Brava, Brava,** or a pair of white gloves wave from it, and begin to 
applaud. Bondi, or Sauterelie, when they came down to earth, curtsied 
and smiled, especially to those hands, before they walked up the stage 
again, panting and happy. 

One night this great Prince surrounded by a few choice friends 
was in his box at Museum, and they were making such e noise 
and laughter that the pit was scandalized, and many indignant voices 
were bawling out silence so loudly, that Wagg wondered the police 
did not interfere to Uke the rascals out. Wenbam was amusing the 
party in the box with extracts from a private letter which he had 
received from Major Pendennis, whose absence in theoDuntry at the 
full London season bad been remarked, and of coarse deplored by his 
friends. 

** The secret is out,** said Mr. Wenham, 'Hhere’sa woman in the 
case.** 

“ Why, d it, Wenham, ho*s your age,** said the gentleman 

behind the curtain. 

** Pour les Ames bien n^es, I’amour ne compte pas le nombre des 
annees,** said Mr. Wenham, with a gallant air. ** For my part, I hope 
to be a victim till I die, and to break my heart every year of my life.*’ 
The meaning of which sentence was, ** My lord, you need not talk t 
Pm three years younger than you, and twice es well 

** Wenham, you affect me,** said the great man with one of hfs 
usual oaths. ** By— you da I Uke to see a fellow peservhig all 
the illusbns of vouth up to our time of life-'^d keeping his Imert 
warm as yours b. Bang it, sir,— tt*s a comfort to meet with sudi 
a generous, candid Qieature.—Who*s that gal in the second row,iritIi 
hlue ribbons, third from the stage— fine gah Tes, you and 1 are 
•entimentaiists. WaM I don’t think so much carss^iPs the stomsdi 
rather more than the teart trltb you, eb, Wagg, my toy ? 
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like everything that’s good,” said Mr. Wagg, generously 
Beauty and Burgundy, Venus and Venison. I don’t say that 
Venus’s turtles are to m despised, because they don’t cook them 
at the London Tavern: but — but tell us about old Pendennis, 
Mr. Wenham,” he abruptly ooncluded-^forhis joke flagged just then, 
ashesawthat his patron was not listening. In fact, Steyne’s glasses 
were up, and he was examining some object on the stage. 

Yes, I’ve heard that joke about Venus’s turtle and the London 
Tavern before— you begin to fail, my poor Wagg. If you don’t mind 
I shallbe obliged to have a new Jester,” Lord Steyne said, lay ingdown 
his glass. ** Qo on, Wenham, about old Pendennis.” 

•‘Dear Wenham, he begins,” — ^Mr. Wenham read, — “ As you have 
had my cliaractor in your hands for the last three weeks, and no doubt 
have torn me to shreds, according to your custom, I think you can 
afford to be good-humoured by way of variety, and to do me a 
service. It is a delicate matter, enire noust ufM affaire de ccntr. There 
is a young friend of mine who is gone wild about a certain Miss 
Fotheringay, an actress at the theatre here, and I must own to you, 
as handsome a woman, and, as it appears to me, as good an actress 
as ever put on rouge. She does Ophelia, Lady Teazle, Mrs. Haller— 
that sort of thing. Upon my word, she is as splendid as Georges in 
her best days, and, as far as I know, utterly superior to anything we 
have on our scene. I tcarU a London engagement for her. Can’t you 

g et your friend Dolphin to come and see her — toenpige her — to take 
er out of this place ? A word from a noble friend or ours (you under- 
stand) would be invaluable, and if you could get thu Gaunt House 
iutorest for mo — I will promise anything I can in return for your 
service — which I shall consider one of the greatest that can he done to 
me. Do, do this now as a good fellow, which I always said you were : 
and in return, command yours truly, 

“ A. Pendennis.” 

I 

1 

' " It^s a clear case,*' said Mr. Wenham, having read this letter t 

" old Fendennis is in love.” 

And wants to get the woman op to liondon— evidentljr,” oonr 
tinned Mr. Wagg. 

I should like to eee Pendennis on bis knees, with the rbeuma* 
tism,” said Mr. Wenham. 

'* Or accommodating the bebved object with a lock of hia hair ” 
•aid Wagg. 

“ Stuff,” said the great man. ** Ha hae relatioas in the eoim^i 
hasn’titaf He said aomething about a n^ihew, whoea interest eoBV 
return a m emb er . Itietheai^hew^eMr,^peadonit Xhejoong 
one is in e aorape. I waa*nqrsolf— when I was in the fifth fond at 
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Eton«--4i mrket<^rdeiier’8 daughter---«id a^ore Fd many her* I 
WAS mad about her— poor Folly ! — ^Here be made a pause, and 
perhaps the past rose up to Lord Steyne, and Qeorge Oaunt was a boy 
again not altogether iMt. — But I say, she must be a fine woman 
from Pendennis's account Hare in Dolphin, and let us hear if he 
knows anything of her.** 

At this Wenham q[>raDg out of the box, passed tlio servitor who 
waited at the door communicating with the stage, and who saluted 
Mr. Wenham with profound respect i and the latter emissary, pushing 
on and fandliar with the place, had no difficulty in finding out the 
manager, who was employed, as he not unfrequently was, in swearing 
and cursing the ladies of the corps-de-ballet for ziot doing their duty. 

The oaths died away on Mr. DoIphin*s lips, as soon as he saw 
Mr. Wenham ; and he drew off the hand which was clenched in the 
face of one of the offending coryphees, to grasp that of the new 
comer. <*Ilow do, Mr. Wenham? How's his lordship to-hight? 
Looks uncommonly well," said the manager, smiling, as if ho had 
never been out of temper in his life ; and he was only too delighted 
to follow Lord Steyne'a ambassador, and pay his personal respects to 
that great man. 

The visit to Chatteris was the result of their ooiiversatiou ; and 
Mr. Dolphin wrote to his Lordship from that place, and did himself 
the honour to inform the Marquis of Steyne, that he had seen the lady 
about whom hiq Lordship had spoken, that he was as much struck by 
her talents as he was by her ^rsonal appearance, and that he had 
made an engagement with Miss Fothenngay, who would soon have 
the honour of appearing l)efore a London audience, and his noble and 
enlightened patron the Marquis of Steyne. 

Pen read the announcement of Miss Fotheringay's engagement in 
the Chatteris paper, where he had so often praised her charms. The 
editor made very handsome mention of her talent and beauty, and 
prophesied her success in the metropolis. Bingley, the manager, 
Kgan toadveitise '*The last night of Miss FotWingay’s engage- 
ment” Poor Pen and Sir Derby Oaks were very constant at the 
play : Sir Derby in the stage-box, throwing bouquets and getting 
glances.— Pen in the almost deserted boxes, haggard, wretched, and 
kmely. Nobody cared whether MissFotberin^y was going or staying 
except those two— and perhapsone more^ which was Mr. Bows of the 
orch^tra. 

Hecameontof his place one night, and went into the honsa to the 
box where Fen was; and he held out bis hand to him, and asked him 
to come Mid walk. They walked down the street together; and went 
and sate upon Ghatteris bri^ in the moonfighti and ta&ed aboet 
At. ** We may sit on the same brMgSi** wm has '^vrehavebsen 
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in the same boat for a hag time. Ton are not the onlj man who has 
made a fool of himself about that woman. And I have less excuse 
than yon, because I'm older and know her better. She has no more 
heart than the stone you are leaning on ; and it or you or I might fall 
into the water, and never come up again, and she wouldn’t care. Yes 
— she would care for me, because she wants me to teach her : and she 
won’t be able to get on without me, and will be forced to send for me 
from London. But she wouldn’t if she didn’t want me. She has no 
heart and no head, and no sense, and no feelings, and no griefs or 
cares, whatever. I was going to say no pleasures — but thb fact is, she 
does like her dinner, and she is pleased when people admire her.” 

And you do ? ” said Pen, interested outof himself, and wondering 
at the crabbed homely little old man. 

“ It’s a habit, like taking snuff, or drinking diams,” said the other, 
" I’ve been taking her these five years, and can’t do without her. It 
was I made her. If she doesn’t send for me, I shall follow her : but I 
know she’ll send forme. She wants me. Some day she’ll marry,and 
fling me over, as I do the end of this cigar.” 

The little flaming spark dropped into the water below, and disap* 
peared { and Pen, as he rode home that night, actually thought about 
somebody but himself. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HAPPT VILLAGE. 

U NTIL the enemy had retired altogether from before the placu, 
Major Pendennis was resolved to keep his garrison in Fairoa «■ 
lie did nut appear to watch Pen's behaviour, or to put any restrain 
uo his nephew’s actions, but he managed, nevertheless, to keep the lad 
constantly under his eye or those of his agents, and young Arthur’s 
comings and goings were quite well known to his vigilant guardian. 

I suppose there is scarcely any man who reads this or any other 
novel but has been balked In love sometime or the other, by fate, and 
circumstances, by falsehood of women, or his own fault Let that 
worthy friend recall his own sensations under the circumstances, and 
apply them as illustrative of Mr. Pen’s anguish. Ah ! what weary 
nights and sickeniug fevers I Ah ! what mad desires dashing up 
against some rocks of obstruction or indifference, and flung back again 
from the unimpi;e8siouable granite I If a list could be made this very 
night in London of the groans, thoughts, imprecations of tossing 
lovers, what a catalogue it would be ! I wonder what a per-cenUge 
of the male population of the metropolis will be lying awake at two or 
three o’clock to-morrow morning, counting the houia as they go by 
knelling drearily, and rolling from left to right, restless, yearning, and 
heart-sick ? What a pang it is I 1 never knew a man die of love, 
certainly, but I have krown a twelve-stone man go down to nine stoiio 
five under a disappointed pa88ioD,^ao that pretty nearly a quarter of him 
may be said to have perished: and that is no small portiofi. Ho has 
come back to his old siase subsequently— perhaps is bigger than ever: 
very likely some new affection m closed round bisbeartand ribs and 
made them comfortable, and young Pen is a man who will console 
himself like the rest of us. We say this lest the ladiee should be dis- 
posed todeplorBhim prematurelyt or be seriously uneasy with regard 
to his complaint. His mother was, but what will not a maternal fond- 
nessfearorinvent ? **Depeiid on it, my dear creatore” Major Pendennis 
would say gallaiitly toner, the boy will leoover. Asaoooas weget 
her out of w oonntiy, we wiD take him iomewhefe»eiid Aoerbiei e 
IRllellfe. Meanfime make yooiariUFoiqroboiitkim. Halfafelloir^i 
pimi^sAlndngawoiBattieiaitfoeniittoilymM To 
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be left by a woman is the deuce and all, to be mire ; but look how 
easily we leave ’em/’ 

Mrs. Pendennis did not know. This sort of knowledge by 
no means come within the simple lady’s scope. Indeed, she did not 
like the subject or to talk of it : her heart had had its own little private 
misadventure, and she had borne up against it, and cured it : and 
perhaps she had not much patience with other folks’ passions, ^oept, 
of course, Arthur's, whose sufferings she made her own, feeling indeed 
very likely, in many of the boy’s illnesses and pains, a great deal more 
than Pen himself endured. And she watched him through' this present 
grief with a jealous silent sympathy ; although, as we have said, he did 
not talk to her of his unfortunate condition. 

The Major must be allowed to have had not a little merit and for* 
bearanoe, and to have exhibited a highly creditable degree of family 
aSection. The life at Fairoaks was uncommonly dull to a man who 
had the ettlri/s of half the houses in liondon, and was in the habit of 
making bis bow in three or four drawing-rooms of a night. A dinner 
with lloctor Portman or a neighbouring S(iuire now and then ; a 
dreary rubber at backgammon with the widow, who did her utmost to 
amuse him; these were the chief of his pleasures. Ue used to long 
for the arrival of the bag with the letters, and he read every word of 
the evening paper. Ho doctored himself too, assiduously, — a course 
of quiet living would suit him well, he thought, after the liOndon ban- 
quets. He dressed himself laboriously every momingand afternoon : 
he took regular exercise up and down the terrace walk. Thus, with 
his cane, his toilet, his medicine-chest, his backgammon-box, and his 
newspaper, this worthy and worldly philosopher fenced himself against 
ennui ; and if he did not improve each shining hour, like the broslqr 
the widow’s garden wall, Major Pendennis madeone hour after another 
pass as he could ; and rendered his captivity just tolerable. 

Pen sometimes took the box at backgammon of a night, or would 
listen to his mother’s simple music of summer evenings— but he was 
very restless and wretched in spite of all : and has l^n known to be 
up before the early daylight even: and down at a carp-pond in 
Oiaveriog Park, a dreary pool with innumerable whispering nishee 
and green alders, where a milkmaid drowned herself in the&rooel^e 
mudfaiher’e time, and her ghost was said to walk sdlL But Fsn 
did not drown himself, as perhaps his mother fancied might be hie 
intentioo. He liked to go and fish there, and thiidc m thmk at 
Msure, as the float quivered In the little eddies of the pond, and the 
fish flapped about hun. If begot a bite he was excited enosgli : and 
iathis^iV<’^<(^»iudfy brought faoaieoirpsi, tendhM, and oeb, wfahrii 
tile Mato eodeed in tm Umtinental hAmu 
In this pond, and undera tree^ which was hb fiavonrto leeorli tm 
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oompoBed t number of poems suitable to hie circumetanoes— <»Ter 
wbira veraee he bludied in after days, wondering bow he oould ever 
have invented such rubbish. And as for the tree, why it is in a 
hollow of this very tree, where he used to put his tin-box of ground- 
bait, and other fishing commodities, that be afterwards — but we are 
advancing matters. Suffice it to say, he wrote poems and relieved 
himself very much. When a man's grief or pamon is at this point, 
it may be loud, but it is not very severe. When a gentleman is 
cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow, besides borrow 
and to-morfow, his woes are nearer at an end than he thinks for. So 
were Pen’s. He had his hot and cold fits, hi^ days of sullenness 
and peevishness, and of blank resignation and despondency, and 
occasional mad paroxysms of rage and longing, in which fits Rebecca 
would be saddled and galloped fiercely about the country, or ioto 
Chatteris, her rider gesticulating wildly on her back, and astonishiqg 
carters and turnpikemen as be passed, crying out the name of the 
false one. 

Mr. Foker became a very frequent and welcome visitor at Fairoaks 
during this period, where his go^ spirits and oddities always amused 
the Major and Pendennis, while they astonished the widow and littla 
Laura not a littla His tandem made a great sensation in Glavering 
market-place : where he upset a market stall, and cut Mrs. Pybus’s 
poodle over the shaven quarters, and drank a glass of raspberry nitters 
at the Claveriqg Arms. All the society in the little place beard who 
he was, and looked out his name in their Peerages He was so young, 
and their bockB so old, that his name did fiot appear in many of tbt4r 
volumes; and his mamma, now quite an antiquated lady, figured 
amongst the progeny of Earl of Rosberville, as Lady Agnes 
Milton still But his name, wealth, and honourable lineage were 
speedily known about Claveriog, where you may be sure that poor 
Pen's little transaction with the Chatteris actress was also pretty 
freely discussed. 

Looking at the little old town of Clavering St Mary from the 
London rM as it runs by the lodge at Fairoaks, and seemg the rapid 
and fhlning Brawl winding down from the town and skirting the 
woods of Glavering Park, and the ancient church tower and pmed 
foots of the bouses rising up amongst the trees and old walls, behind 
which swells a fair back-ground of sunshiny hills that stretch from 
Olaveruc westwards towuds the sea-^tbe plaos M^psais to bs 
soobseryeiid oomforlehle that many a traveller's heart must 
yearned tgfwardsit from the ooaob*top^ and be most have thongiit 
that it wee in such a calm friendly uoA he would like to shelter ^ 
the end of life’s struggle. TomSsrithtwhousedtodiivetlm 
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coach, would often point to a tree near the river, from which a fine 
view of the church and town was commanded, and inform hh com- 
panion on the box that Artises come and take hoff the Church from 
that there tree.— It was a Habby once, sir : ** — and indeed a pretty 
vfew it is, which I recommend to Mr. Stanfield or Mr. Roberts, for 
their next tour. 

Like Constantinople seen from the Bosphorus; like Mrs. Rou^- 
mont viewed in her box from the opposite side of the house ; like 
many an object which we pursue in life, and admire befqre we have 
attained it ; Clavering is rather piettier at a distance than it is on a 
closer acquaintance. The town so cheerful of aspect a few furlongs 
off, looks very blank and dreary. Except on market days there is 
nobody in the streets. The clack of a pair of pattens echoes through 
half the place, and you ma^ hear the creaking of the rusty old ensign 
at the Clavering Arms, without being disturbed by any other noise. 
There has not been a ball in the Assembly Rooms since the Clavering 
volunteers gave one to their Colonel, the old Sir Francis Clavering ; 
and the stables which once held a great part of that brilliant, but 
defunct regiment, are now cheerless and empty, except on Thursdays, 
when the farmers put up there, and their tilted carts and gigs make a 
feeble show of liveliness in the place, or on Petty Sessions, when the 
magistrates attend in what used to bo the old card-room. 

On the south side of the market rises up the church, with its great 
grey towers, of which the sun illuminates the delicate carving; deepen- 
ing the shadows of the huge buttresses, and gilding the glittering 
windows, and flaming vanes. The image of the Patroness of the 
Church was wrench*^ out of the porch renturios ag^> ; such of the 
statues of saints as were within reach of stones and hammer at that 
period of pious demolition, are maimed and headless, and of those who 
were out of fire, only Doctor Portman knows the names and history, 
for his curate, Sroirke, is not much of an antiquarian, and Mr. Simcoe 
(husband of the llooourabie Mrs. Simcoe), incumbent and architect of 
the Chapel of Ease in the lower town, thinks them the abomination of 
desolation. 

The Rectory is a stout, broad-shouldered bride house, of the reign 
of Anne. It communicates with the church and market by different 
gates,and stands at the openingof Yew-tree Lane, where the Grammar 

School (Rev. Waj^t) is; Yew-ttee Cottage (Miss Flather); 

the butmFs slaughtering-house, an old bara or brew-house of the 
Abbey times, and the Misses Finucane’s estabUshment for young 
ladies. The two schools had their pews in the loft on each side of tim 
organ, *until the Abbey Church g^ng rather empty thfongh the 
fmug off of the oongregmtion, who were in vdgied to the Qerasy -shop 
fo tbahmorterm^ the Doctor induced the IfonosiMin'brtftg 
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their pretty little flock downstairs; and the young ladies’ bonnets 
make a tolmUe show in the rather vacant aisles. Nobody is in the 
great pew of the Clavering family, except the statues of defunct 
baronets and their ladies : there is Sir Poyntz Clavering, Knight and 
Baronet, kneeling in a square beard opposite his wife inaruff: a very 
fat lady, the Dame Rebecca Clavering, in alto-relievo, is borne up to 
Heaven by two little blue-reined an^s, who seem to have a severe 
task— and so forth. How well In after life Pen remembered those 
effigies, and how often in youth he scanned them as the Doctor was 
grumbling Die sermon from the pulpit, and Smirke’s mild head and 
forehead curl peered over the gr^t prayer-book in the desk I 
The Fairoaks folks were constant at the old church ; their servants 
had a pew, so had the Doctor’s, so had VVapshot’s, and those of tbs 
Misses Finucane’s establishment, three maids and a very nice-lookinff 
young man in a livery. The Wapshot family were numerous ana 
faithful. Glanders a^ his children regularly came to church t so did 
one of the apothecaries. Mra Pybus went, turn and turn about, to the 
Low Town Church, and to the Abbey : the Charity School and their 
families of course came; Wapshot’s boys made a good cheerful noise, 
scuffling with their feet as they marched into church and up the organ- 
loft stairs, and blowing their noses a good deal during the service. To 
be brief, the congregation looked as decent as might be in these bad 
times. The Abl»y Church was furnished with a magnificent screen, 
and many hatchments and heraldic tombstones. The Doctor spent a 
great part of his income in beautifying bis darling place ; he had 
endowed it with a superb painted window, bought in the Netherlands, 
and an organ grand enough for a cathodraL 
But in spite of organ and window, io consequence of the latter veiy 
likely, which had come out of a Papistical place of worship and was 
biaeoned all over with idolatry. Clavering New Church prospered 
scandalously in the teeth of Orthodoxy; and many of the Doctor’s 
congregation deserted to Mr. Simcoe and the honourable woman hts 
wife. Their efforts had thinned the very Ebenezer hard by them, 
which building before Simcoe’s advent usw to be so full, that wm 
could see the backs of the congregation saneeaing out of the arched 
windows thereof. Mr. Simcoe’s tracts nuttered into the doors of 
all tiie Doctor’s cottages, and were taken as greedily ae bonask 
Mrs. Portman’s soup, with the quality of which we graceless people 
found fanlt. With the folks at the Ribbon Faccoiy situated hf the 
weir on the Brawl ride, and round whicb the Low Town had giosmi 
Oitbodoxyoouldmakeiio way atalL Quiet Kiss Miia waa 
(deonrt 1^ impetooiM Mm Simooe and her female aides*de-oani|a 
AbfftwaaaJlardbiirtlieit for tbeDoctoi^slidy tobessv tobehdtthW 
hrilMd'boongisgalfcmdwtt^^ tegivetimpreesdseoeril 
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the few ocCMfoiiB when they mettoanotoiioitt h>w« 6 bllreliaiftii’ewife 
who was the daughter of an Irish Peer; to know that there was a 
party in Glavering, their own town of Glavering.on which her Doctor 
spent a great deal more than his professional inoomor who held him 
np to odium because he played a robber at whist ; and prononnced 
Urn to be a Heathen because he went to the play. In her grief she 
besought him to give up the play and the rubber,— -indeed they oouM 
scarcely get a table now, so dreadful was the outcry against the 
sport, — but the Doctor declared that he would do what he thoughtright, 
and what the groat and good George the Third did (whose Chaplain 
he had been) : and as for giving up whist because those silly folks 
cried out against it, he would play dummy to the end of his days with 
his wife and Mira, rather than yield to their despicable persecutions. 

Of the two families, owners of the Factory (which had spoiled the 
Brawl as a trout^stream, and brought all the mischief into the town), 
the senior partner, Mr. Rolt, went to Ebenezer; the junior, Mr.Barker, 
to the Now Church. In a woid, people quarrelled in this little place 
a groat deal more than neighbours do in Ijondon ; and in the Book 
Club, which the prudent and conciliating Pendennis had set up, and 
which ought to nave been a neutral territory, they bickered so much 
that nob^y scarcely was ever seen in the reading-room, except 
Smirke, who, though he kept up a faint amity with the Simcoo faction, 
had still a taste for magazines and light worldly literature; and old 
Glanders, whose white head and grizzly moustache Qi*>Rht bo seen at 
the window ; and of course, little Mrs. Pybus, who looked at every- 
body’s letters as the post brought them (for the Clavering Reading- 
Boom, as every one knows, used to be held at Baker's Library, 
London Street, formerly Hog Lane), and read every advertisement 
in the paper. 

It may be Imagined how great a sensation was created iu this 
amiable little community when the news reached it of Hr. Pen’s love- 
passages at Chatteris. It was carried from house to house, and 
mrmed the subject of talk at high-church, low-church, and no-church 
tables; it was canvassed by the Misses Finucane and their teachers, 
and very likely debated by the young ladies in the dormitories^ for 
what we know ; Wapshot’s big boys bad their version of the story 
and eyed Pen curiously as he sate in his pew at church, or raised the 
finger of aoom at him as bypassed through Chatteris* They always 
hated him and called him Lord Pendennis, because he did not wear 
oortnroys as they did, and rode a horsey and gave himself the airs 
«f afauck. 

And, If the truth must be told, It was Mra Portman herself who 
me the chief narrator of the stoiy of Pen’s loves. Whatever take 
Itts candid women heardt she wm sure to imparl them to her 11^ 
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bours; ftod after ^ had been put Into poeseeaioii of Pen'e aeoret Inr 
the little ecandal at ChatteriSt poor Doctor Portman knew that il 
would next day be about theparieh of which he was the Rector. And 
90 indeed it was ( the whole society there had the legend— at the 
news-room, at the milliner’s, at the shoe-shop, and the general ware* 
house at the comer of the market; at Mrs. Pybus’s, at the Glanders’s^ 
at the Honourable Mrs. Simcoe’s sotr^ at the Factory ; nay, through 
tho mill itself the tale was current in a few hours, and young Arthuf 
Pendcnnis’s madness was in eveiy mouth. 

All Doctor Portman’s acquaintances barked out upon him when 
he walked the street the next day. The poor divine knew that his 
Detay was the author of the rumour, and groaned in spirit. WeOi 
well, — ^it must have come in a day or two, and it wasas well that dMI 
town should have the real story. What the Clavering folks thooghli 
of Mrs. Pendennia for spoiling her eon, and of that precocious young 
rascal of an Aithur, for daring to propose to a play-actress, need ncS 
be told here. If pride exists amongst any folks in our countiy, and 
assuredly wo have enough of it, there is no pride more deej>8eat6d 
than that of twopenny old gentlewomen in small towns. ** Gracious 
goodness,” tho cry. was, how infatuated the lupther is about that perS 
and headstrong boy who gives himself the airs of a lord on his blood 
liorse^ and for whom our society is not good enough, and who would 
marry an odious painted actress off a booth, where very likely ho 
wants to rant himself. If dear good Mr. Pendennia had been alive 
this scandal would never have Imppened.” 

Itjfo more it would, veiy likely, nor should we have been occupied 
in narratinjg^ Pen’s histoiy. It was true that he gave himself airs to 
the Clavering folks. Naturally haughty and frank, their cackle and 
small talk and, small dignities bored him, and he showed a contempt 
which he could not conceal. The Doctor and the Curate were the 
only people Pen cared for in the place— even Mrs. Portman shared 
in the general distrust of him, and of his mother, the widow, who 
kept herself aloof from the village society, and was sneered at accord^ 
ingly, because she tried, forsooth, to keep her hesd up with thegraM^ 
County families. She, indeed I Ifo. Barker at the Fw^tory has four 
times the batcher’s meat that goes up to Fairoaks, ^wlth all their 
fine airs. 

A& Ac. Ac.: let the reader fill np these details according tb his 
liking and experieooe of village scandal They will sulBoe la 
bow it was that a good woman, occupied solely in ddng bsr 
her neighbour and her children, and an honest, bieve lad, teq^eMNWi' 
and fall of good, and WMbing well to every smtal alive»fottiidlMwiaipr 
and dstrmOors amoogst pec^ to whom they were saperior, 
wlmmibsybadoisirerdsBeasiyt^^ TheOkveringmii^ 
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wwe^piiig an naad the boaae of Fairoeke, and delighted to paO 

Pen mwn. 

Doctor Foiifaiaa and Smirke were hotb cauUone of inEomiag the 
widow of the oonetant outbreak of calumny which was puieningpoor 
Fen, though Glandere, who was a friend of the house, kept him m 
eeuranl. It may be imagined what his indignation wasi was there 
any man b the village whom he could call to account ? Presently 
some wags began to chalk up "Fotheringay for ever I” and other sar- 
castio allusions to late transactions at Fairoaks’ gate. Another brought 
a large playbill from Chatteris, and wafered it there one night. On 
one occasion Pen, riding through the LowTown, fancied he heard the 
Factory boys jeer him : and finally, going through the Doctor’s gate 
into the churchyard, where some of Wapshot’s boys were lounging, 
the Ifiggest of them, a young gentleman about twenty years of age,8on 
of a neighbouring small Squire, who lived in the doubtful capacity of 
parlonr>boarder urith Mr. Wapshot, flung himself into a theatrical 
attitude near a newly-made grave, and began repeating Hamlet’s 
verses over Ophelia, with a hideous leer at Pea. 

The young fellow was so enraged that he rushed at Hobnell Major 
with a shriek vary mush resembling an oath, cut him furiously across 
the face with the riding-whip which he carri^, flung it away, calling 
upon the cowardly villain to defend himself, and in another minute 
kMoked the bewildered young ruffian into the grave which was just 
waiting for a different mger. 

Then, with his fist clenched, and his face quivering with passion 
and indignatioo, he roared out to Mr. Hobnell’s gaping companions, 
to know if any of the blackguards would come on ? But they held 
back with a ^wl, and retreated, as Doctor Portman came up to his 
wicket, and Mr. Hobnell, with his nose and lip bleeding piteously, 
emerged from the grave. 

Pen, looking death and defiance at the lads, who retreated towards 
their side of the churchyard, walked back again through the Doctor’s 
vrioket, and was interrogated by that gentleman. The young fellow 
was so agitated be could acarcely speak. His vdce broke into a sob 
as he answered, “The— coward insult^ me, sir,” he sakli and the 
Doctor pasfsd over the oath, and respected the emotion of tte honest 
suffering young heart. 

Pendenids the elder, who, like a real man of the irorld, had * 
OR^andconatautdr^of tbet^nkmof hisne^hbonr, was pro- 
dwoudy annoyed Igr theahsurd lltde tempest whieh was blewiog in 
Qtidbeiia, and tossing about Mastw Pen’s reputation. DoetorPorta^ 
aad Captain Glanders had to support the ohaeges of the irit^carntteris 
iimtyagaiaBt the young rspnMteiWh|«naio(dDBdi^aaaMinaier 
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of crime* Pendid not sty eiiytbiiig about the c^turcbyard scuffle at 
borne; but went over to fiaymouthi and toob oounsel with his (riwl 
Harry Foker, Esq., whodroiw over his drag presently to the ClaveriDg 
Arms, whence he sent Stoopid with a note to Thomas llobnell, Eso*, 
ftt the Rer. J. AVapshot's, and a civil message to ask when he Aould 
wait upon that gentleman. 

Stoopid brought back word that the note had been opened b^ 
Mr. Hobnell, and read to half-a-dozen of the big boys, on whom it 
seemed to make a great impression ; and that after consulting together 
sud laughingf Mr. Hobnell said he would send an answer'* arter alter- 
noon school, which the bell was a ringing : and Mr. Wapsbot he came 
out in his Master's gownd.’* Stoopid was learned in academical cos- 
tume, having attended Mr. Foker at St. Boniface. 

Mr. Foker went out to see the curiosities of Clavering meanwhile ; 
but not having a taste for architecture, Doctor Portman's fine church 
did not engage his attention much, and be pronounced the tower to 
be as mouldy as an old Stilton cheese. He walked down the street 
and looked at the few shops there ; he saw Captain Qlauders at the 
uiitdow of the Reading-room, and having taken a good stare at that 
gentleman, ho wagged his head at him in token of satisfaction ; he 
inquired the price of meat at the butcher’s with an air of the greatest 
interest, and asked ** when was next killing day ? ” be flattened his 
little nose against Madam Fribsby’s window to see if haply there was 
a pretty workwoman in her premises ; but there was no face more 
comely than th^ doll’s or dummy’s weariug the French cap In the 
window, only that of Madame Fribsby herself, dimly visible in the 
parlour, reading a novel. That object was not of sufficient interest to 
keep Hr. Foker very long in contemplation, and so having exhausted 
the town and the inn stables, in which there were no cattle, save the 
single old pair of posters, that earned a scanty livelihood by transport- 
ing the gentry round about to the county dinners, Mr. Foker was 
giving himself up toennui entirely, whena messenger from Mr. Hob- 
neil wss at lengUi annonneed. 

It was DO other thatf Mr. Wapsbot himself, who came with an air 
of great indignation, and holding Fen's missive in bis hand, asked 
Mr. Fdcer how dated he bring such an unchristian msssage as a 
challenge to a boy of his schoo^? " 

In faik Pen bad written a note to his adversaiy of the day before, 
telling him that if after the chastisement which his insohmoe riebty 
dQ q or v od , he felt inolined to ask the repsration which was usoaUj 
given amongst gentlemmi, Hr. Aithur Pendennis's frbiidtHr. Bieitfy 
Foker, was empowered to niake aw arrangemmits for the satis^ 
tkmoflCr.Ho^L 

^And so he sent jfim withjthe answeiw.4UlW|ifof ^ 
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wid, tanreTing tlw SebooIoiMter in his black ooafc and derical 
oostane. 

" If be bed accepted tbie wicked cballenge, I should hare flogged 
huDi** Mr. Wapehot said, and gave Mr. Foker a glance which seemd 
to say, ^ and I should like very much to flog yon too." 

** Uncommon kind of you, sir, I'm sure," said Pen’s emissary. " I 
told my principal that I didn’t think the other man would fight," he 
continued with a great air of dignity. “ lie prefers being flogged to 
fighting, sir, I dare say. May 1 offer you any refresliment, Mr. — ? 
I liaven’t the advantage of your name." 

“ My name is Wapsbot, sir, and I am Master of the Grammar 
School of this town, sir," cried the other : “ and 1 want no refresh- 
ment, «r, I thank you, and have no desire to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir." 

" I didn’t seek yours, sir. I’m sure," replied Mr. Foker. “In affairs 
of this sort, you see, 1 think it is a pity that the clergy should be called 
in, but there's no accounting for tastes, sir." 

“ I think it's a pity that boys should talk about committing murder, 
sir, as lightly as you do,” roared the Schoolmaster ; “ and if 1 had you 
in my school — " 

“ I dare say you would teach me better, sir,” Mr. Foker said, with 
a bow. “Thank you, sir. I’ve finished my education, sir. and idn’t 
a-going back to school, sir— when I do. I'll remember your kind offer, 
sir. John, show this gentleman downstairs — and. of course, as Mr. 
Hobnell likes being thrashed, we can have no objection, sir, and we 
shall be very happy to accomodate him, whenever he comes our 
way," 

And with this, the young fellow bowed the elder gentleman out of 
the room, and sate down and wrote a note off to Pen, in which he 
informed the latter, that Mr. Ilobnell was not disposed to fight, and 
^posed to put up with the caning which Pen had administered to 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

untlCH CONOIiUDES THE FIRST PAST OF THIS HISTOBT. 

P EN’S conduct in this business of course wss soon made pttUie» 
and angered his friend Doctor Portman not a little ; while it 
Duly amused Major Pendennis. As for the good Mrs. Pendennisi she 
was almost distracted when she beard of the squabble, and of Pen’s 
unchristian behaviour. All sorts of wretchedness, disoomfort, crime, 
suDojance, seemed to come out of this transaction in which Juok> 
less boy had engaged : and she kmged more than ever to see him out 
of Chatteris for a while, — anywhere removed from the woman who 
bad brought him into so much trouble. 

Pen, when romopstrated with by this fond parent, and angrily 
rebuked by the Doctor fur his violence and ferocious intentions, took 
the matter au grand »erieux, with the happy conceit and gravity of 
youth : said that he would permit no man to insult him upon Uds 
head without vindicating his own honour, and appealing, adced 
whether be could have acted otherwise as a gentleman, than as be 
did in resenting theoutrageofferedtohim,andinofferingsatishotion 
to the person chastised ? 

•* rowd/fsrtrepvke, my good sir,” said the uncle, rather pnsslad, 
for he had been indoctrinating bis n^bew with some of his own 
notions upon the point of honour— oid>world notions savouring of the 
camp and (ustol a great deal more than our soberer opinions of the 
present dav— “ between men of the world I don’t say i but tetween 
two schoolboys, this sort of thing is ridiculous, my dear perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

It is extremely wicked, and unlike my son,” said Mrs. Pen* 
dmmis, with tears in her eyes; and bewildered with the obstinaqy 
of the boy. 

Pen kused her; and said with great pomposity, ” Wonwa, dear 
nMtber, don’t understand these matters— I put myself into Foknr’s 
hands— I had no other course to pursue.” 

Major PendemiagrinMd and wirugged hiaafaonldsfs. Thayontg 
ones were certainly msk^ great p r og j es s , ha tbonght. Mts^ Bsaxi 
dennis declared that that Solw wasa wicked horrid utla wratob, and 
was sure that he would lead hw dear boy into nria^ief, if Ptoi went tsr 
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the Mine oplhM with him. I have a great niqdi not to let him go 
ai all,^ she sam': and only that she remembered that &e lad's father 
todelirajf destinedihim» {orttbe Co^egeJiuehich he had had his own 
bifef edi^tion, rerj likely the fond mother would have put a veto 
upcftiM^gO^ to the University. 

That Im was to go, and at the next October term, had been 
arranged between all the authorities who presided over the lad's 
welfare. Foker had promised to introduce him to the right set ; and 
Major Pendennislaid great store upon Pen's introduction into College 
life and society by this admirable young gentleman/ ** Mr. Foker 
knows the very best young men now at the University," the Major 
said, ** and Pen will form acquaintances there who will be of the 
greatest advantage through life to him. The young Marquis of Phn- 
limmoD is there, eldest son of the Duke of St David's — Lord Magnus 
Charters is there, Lord Runnymcde’s sou; and a first cousin of 
Mr. Foker, (Lady Uunnymede, my dear, was Lady Agatha Milton, 
you of course remember,) I^ady Agnes will certainly invite him to 
Logwood ; and far from being alarmed at his intimacy with her son, 
who is a singular and humorous, but most prudent and amiable young 
man, to whom, I am sure, we are under every obligation for his 
admirable conduct in tbo affair of the Fotheriugay marriage, I look 
upon it as one of the very luckiest things which could have happened 
to. Pen, that he should have formed an intimacy with this most 
amusing young gentleman." 

Melon sighed, she supposed the hfajor knew hesL Mr. Foker had 
been very kind in the wretched business with Miss Costigan, certainly, 
and she was grateful to him. But slie could not feel otherwise than a 
dim presentiment of evil ; and all these quarrels, and riots, and world- 
liness, scared her about the fate of her boy. 

Doctor Portman was decidedly of opinkm that Pen should go to 
College. He hoped the lad would read, and have a moderate indul- 
gence of the best society too. He was of opinion that Pen would 
distinguish himself : Smirks spoke veiy highly of his proficiency : the 
Doctor himself bad heard him construe, and thought he acquitted 
himself remarkably well That he should go out of Chatteris wae a 
great point at any rate; and Pen, who was diatracted from his private 
grief ny the various rows aud troubles which had risen round about 
him, gtcomily said be would obey. 

These were assiiea, races, and the entertainments and the flux of 
company consequent upon them, at Chatteris, during a part of the 
months of August and September, and Miss Fotheringay still continued 
toAOti and take farewell of the auiBeoces at the ObattiMrts Theatie 
during tliet time. Nobody seemed to be parlioolarly affected by her 
]TOseiioe,wheranimoiioeddeisurtuiebexc^tlK^ pereons whose w# 





hftve named t nor could the polite county folks, who had hottses in 
London, and very likely admirM the Fotheriogar prodi^uaiy in the 
rapital, when they had been taught to dc scrby the Fashion which set 
}n ID her favour, find anything remarkable in the actress porfomt{ng,pn 
the little Chatteris boards. Many a genius and many a quack, for that 
matter, has met with a similar fate before and since Miss Costigao*8 
time. This honest woman meanwhile bore up against the public 
iieg]cct,and any other crosses or vexations which she might have in 
lifp, with her usual ecfuanimity ; and ate, drank, acted, slept, with that 
regularity and*oomfort which belongs to people of her temperament 
What a deal of grief, care, and other harmful excitement does a 
healthy dulness and cheerful insensibility avoid I Nor do I mean to 
say that Virtue is not Virtue because it is never tempted to go astray ; 
only that dulness is a much finer gift than we give it credit for being, 
and that some people are veiy lucky whom Nature has endowed with 
a grjod store of that great anodyne. 

Fen used to go drearily in and out from the play at Chatteris during 
this season, and pretty much according to bis fancy. His proceedings 
tortured his mother not a little, and her anxiety would have led her 
often to interfere, had not the Major constantly checked, and at the 
same time encouraged her ; for the wily man df the world fancied he 
saw that a favourable turn had occurred in Pen’s malady. It was the 
siolent eflluxof versification, among other symptoms, which gave Pen^ 
irnardian and physician satisfaction. He might be heard spouting 
verses in the shrubbery walks, or muttering them between his teethes 
he sat with the home party of evenings. One day ptx/wling about the 
house in Pen’s absence, the Major found a great b^k full of verses in 
the lad’s study. They were in English, and in Latin ; quotatfons from 
the classic authors were given in the scholastic manner in the foot* 
notes. He can’t be vciy bad, wisely tiiougbt the Pali Mall Pbibsophen 
and be made Pen’s mother remark (not, perhaps, without a secret feel* 
ingof disappointment, for she loved romance like other soft women), 
that the young gentteixian during the last fortnight came home ^oile 
hungry to dinner at night, and also showed a verr decent appetite at 
the bimkfast table in the morning. ** Gad I wish I couM,’^ said the 
Major, thinking ruefully of his dinner pills. ** The boy begins to slee|i 
well, depend upon that.” It was cruel, but it was true. 

Having no other soul to confide in, the lad’s friendship for tbit 
Furate redoubled, or rather, he was never tidtd of having rairke for 
a listener on that one subject What isa bverwfthoataooaAdeiifef 
Pen employed Ifr. SffiirlDS, as Gorydondoes tlte elm*treet to eut wt 
his mistinss’s name up^ He made him echo with the name of thO 
beauttfulAmaryllta. when men have Mt off pIaytegtftotttse,t^ 
not eaiwmnehfor tlmp^> hot Pen tbdogtit Im had a gfol^ 
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tor Smirhei beoaiuie be coaid sigh oot bis loves and griefs into hh 
tutor’s ears; and Smirke had his own reasons for always being ready 
at the lad's call 

The poor curate was naturallj very much dismayed at the con- 
templatM departure of his pupil When Arthur should go, Sniirkc's 
occupation and delight would go too. What pretext could be find for 
a daily visit to Fairoaks,and that kind word or glance from the lady 
therCt which was as necessary to the Curate as the frugal dinner which 
Madame Firibaby served him ? Arthur gone, he would only be allowed 
to make visits like any other acquaintance : little LfAum could not 
accommodate him by learning the Catechism more than once a week : 
be had curled himscif like ivy round Fairoaks : ho pined at the thought 
that he must lose his hold of the place. Should lie speak bis mind anil 
go down on his knees to the widow ? Ue thought over any indica- 
tions in her behaviour which flattered his hopes. She had praised his 
sermon three weeks before : she had thauked him exceedingly fqr 
present of a melon, for a small dinner party which Mrs. Pendennis 
gave : she said she should always be grateful to him for his kindne«> 
to Arthur : and when he declared that there were no bounds to hus 
kve and affection for that dear boy, she had certainly, replied in a 
romantic manner, indicating her own strong gratitude and regard to 
all her son’s friends. Should he speak out ?--or should he delay ? If 
bespoke and she refused him, it was awful to think that the gate of 
Fairoaks might be shut upon him for over — and within that door lay 
all the world for Mr. Smirke. 

Thus, oh friendly readers, we see how every man in the world has 
bis own private griefs and business, by which he is more cast down or 
oooupied than by the affairs or sorrows of any other person. While 
Mirs. Pendennis is disquieting herself about losing her son, and that 
anxious hold she has had of him, as long as he has remaioed in the 
mother’s nest, whence he is about to take flight into the great world 
beyond— while the Major’s great soul chafes and frets, inwardly vexed 
aa he thinks what great jparties are going on in London, and that be 
might be sunning himself in the glances of Dukes and Duchesses, but 
for those cursed affairs which keep him in a little vmtehed country 
hole— while Penis tossing between his pmbn and a more agreeable 
sensation, unaoknowledg^ yet, but swaying him considerably, namely 
his loiiging to see the world — ^Mr. Smirlm hasa private care watching 
at bis be£aide,and sitting behind him on his pony ; and is no more 
satisfied then the restof us. Eow knielv we are in the world I how 
selflsbandaeoreUevBiybody ! Ton and your wife have pressed the 
sa|ie pillow tor forty vearsandfaniqr joiurselves nnited.— Psha, does 
shectyont whenyoaliavetiiegootiordoyoalieawakewliensbehss 
jt^toothaohe? Yourartieai wngliter« ssemingly all innooenoe and 
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devoted to her mmina and her piano^leasoii, is thiiikinff of neithen 
but of the joimgrliieateiiatit witn whom die danced atthebsthall^ 
rhc^ honest frank boy just returned from school is secretly speculatind 
upon the money you will give him» and the debts be owes the tart-man^ 
The old gfiudmother crooning in the comer and bound to another 
world within a few months, mis some business or caree which are 
quite private and her own — very likely she is thinking of fifty years 
back, and that night when she made such an impression, and danced 
a cotillon with the Captain before your father imposed for her i Ofy 
whatasillylittlh over-rated creature your wife i8,andhowab6Urd]yyoa 
are infatuated about her— and, as for vour wife— *0 philosophio rmer, 
answer and say, — Do you tell her all ? Ah, sir — a distinct universe 
walks about under your hat and under mine-^all things in nature are 
different to each — the woman we look at has not the same features, 
the dish we eat from has not the same taste to the one and the other 
—you and I arc but a pair of infinite isolations, with some fellow- 
islands a little more or less near to us. Let us return, however, to 
the solitary Smirke. 

Smirke had one confidante for his passion— that most injndidoiis 
woman, Madame Frihsby. How she became Madame Pribsby, no* 
body knows : she had left Glavering to go to a milliner's in London as 
Miss Fribslqr— she pretended that she h^ got the rank in Paris during 
her residence in that city. But how could the French king, were m 
ever so much disposed, give her any such title ? We shi^H not inquire 
into this mysteiy , however. Suffice to say, she went away from borne 
a bouncing young lass ; she returned a rather elderly character, with a 
Madonna front and a melancholy countenance— bought the ieto 
Mrs. Harbottk’s business for a song — ^took her elderly mother to live 
with her ; was very good to the poor, was constant at church, and had 
the best of characters. But there was no one in all Clavering, not 
Mra Portman herself, who read so many novels as Madame Fribsby. 
She had plenty of time for this amnsement, for, in tnith, very few 
people bmes the folks at the Rectory and Pairoaks emfhyed her; 
and by a perpetual perusal of such works (which were by no means 
so moral or ^ifying in the dqrs of which we write, as thev ate at 
present), she had ^ to be so absurdly senUmentsI, that fat her efts 
life was nothing but an immense love-match ; and She never could 
see two people together, but she fended they weie dying for one 
another. 

On the day after Mrs. PendeanVs visit to the Oiiralcl, wbidi Sm 
have records many pages bade, Madame Prilwby settMln Inur mind 
that Mr. Snurke must he in love with the widow, and did everytiM 
bhsi'powertoonconrngethisiMisdonontedia^ MfS. Peimbnis 
die very Heldotti imw, ntdeed, except fa gnble, and^lll fad peiT’dt 
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obiirdi. That kdy bad Terj little need of millioerj, or made most 
of hmr own dresBes and caps ; but on the rare oocasioika when Madame 
FriM^ received viaits from Mrei Pendeonis, or paid her respects at 
Fairoaks, she never failed to entertain the widow with praises of the 
Oorate, pointing out what an angelic man he was, how gentle, how 
studious, how lonely ; and she would wonder that no lady would take 
pity upon him. 

Helen laughed at these sentimental remarks, and wondered that 
Madame herself did not compassionate her lodger, and console him. 
Madame Fribsby shook her Madonna front ** Mong cure a boco 
eouffare** slie said, laying her hand on the part she designated as her 
cure. ** Jl Mt more eu Kepang^ jl/aJamr,” she said witli a sigh. She 
was proud of her intimacy with the French language, and spoke ii 
with more volubility than correctness. Mrs. Pendennis did nut caiv 
to penetrate the secrets of this wounded heart : except to her few 
intimates she was a reserved, and it may bo a very proud woman; she 
looked upon her son’s tutor merely as an attendant on that young 
Prince, to be treated with respect as a clergyman certainly, but with 
proper dignity as a dependant on the house of Pendennis. Nor weie 
Madanie’s constant allusions to the Curate particularly agi*eeable to 
her* It r^nired a very ingenious sentimental turn indeed to find out 
that the widow had a secret regard for Mr. Smirke, to which |)erDicious 
enx>r however Madame Fribsby persisted in holding. 

Her lodger was very much moi'e willing to talk on this subject with 
Us soft-hearted landlady. Every time after that she praised the Curate 
to Mrs. Pendennis, she came away from the latter with the notion that 
the widow herself had been praisiDg him. ** Eire soul on monde td 
tim ouneeyong'' she would say, glancing up at a print of a French 
carbineer in a green coat and brass cuirass which decorated her 
apartment—*** Depend upon it when Master Pendennis goes to College, 
hii Ma will find herself very bnely. She is quite young yet— You 
wouldn’t suppose her to bo five-and-tweuty. Monsieur le Ctiry, eong 
cure eei iowshy—fimg mm sure — Je conny ceia bwig — AUy^ Monsieur 
Smirte.” 

He softly blushed ; he sighed ; he hoped ; he feared ; ho doubted : 
he sometimes ^Ided to the delightful idea — ^bis pleasure was to sit 
in Madame Fribaby’s apartment, and talk upon the subject, where, 
es the greater part of the conversation was carried on in French by 
the Milliiieri and her old mother was deaf, that retired old individual 
(who bad once been a housekeeper, wife and widow of a butler 
in the Olavtring family) could unaerstand scarce one syttable of their 
tdOu 

When Major Pendmup annonneed to his nephew’s tutor that the 
younflr fsihiw would go to College in October, and that Mr. Smirke’s 
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nhiable senrioes would no longer be needful to his pupil, for whioh 
serrices the Major, who spoke as grandly as a lordipraessed himself 
exceedingly grateful, and besooffht Mr. Smirke to command his 
mterest in any way-<-the Curate felt that the oritioal moment was 
eome for him, and was racked and tortured by those seTere pangs 
which the occasion warranted. 

And now that Arthur was going away, Helen's heart was rather 
softened towards the Curate, from whom, perhaps diwining his inlen* 
(tons, she had shrunk hitherto : she bethought her bow very polite 
Mr. Smirke hadH)een ; how he had goue on messages for her ; how he 
hid brought books and copied music; how he bM taught Laura so 
many things, and given her so many kind presents. Her heart smote 
ber on account of her ingratitude towards the Curate : — so much so, 
that one afternoon when he came down from study with Pen, and was 
hankering about the hall previous to his departure, she went out and 
shook hands with him with rather a blushing face, and begged hjm to 
come into her drawing-room, where she saia they now never saw him. 
And as there was to be rather a good dinner that day, she invited 
Mr. Smirke to partake of it ; and we may be sure that he was too 
happy to accept such *a delightful summons. 

Helen was exceedingly kind and gracious to Mr. Smirke during 
dinner, redoubling her attentionsy j^rbape because Major Pendenaia 
was very high and reserved with his nephew's tutor. When Pen* 
dennis asked Smirke to drink wine, he addressed him as if he was a 
sovereign speaking to a petty retainer, in a manner so condesoendingt 
that even Pen laughed at it, although quite ready, for bis part, to be 
IS conceited as most young men are. 

But Smirke dki not care for the impertinonoes of the Major so 
long as he had his hostess's kind behaviour ; and ho passed adeiigfat* 
/q 1 time by her side at table, exeiting all his powers of oonversatioa to 
please her, talking in a manner both clerical and worldly, about the 
fancy Bazaar, and the Great Missionary Meeting, about the last new 
novel, and the Bishop's excellent sermon — about the fashionable 
paities in Ijondon, an account of which be read in the newsMpera-** 
m fine, he neglected no art, by whidi a College divine who dm both 
sprightly and serious talents, a taste for tbe^teel,aniiteproachaUe 
conduct, and a susceptible hMrt, will tiyana make bimself agreeable 
to the person on whom he has fixed his affeotions. 

Mam Pendennis came yawning out of the duung-rootn veiy iooa 
after his sister and little Laura h^ left the apartment* 

Now Arthur, flushed with a good deal of pnde at the privilege of 
having the keys of the cellar^ and rsmembertog that e venr tew mqee 
diniieie would probdilly take {dace wiiicb he and his dear frhttd 
Smirke could share* had brought up a liberal mtpftr of tfeiet for the 
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com|my*8 diioUngi And when ibe elders with little Lanimleftyhetid 
the Gonte began to pass the wine TOfy freely. 

One bottle speedily yielded up the ghosts another shed more than 
half its bloody rofore the two topers had hten much more than half 
an hour together — Pen, with a hollow laugh and voice, had drunk off 
one bumper to the falsehood of women, and had said sa^onioally, that 
wine at any rate was a mistress who never deceived, and was sure to 
give a man a welcome. 

Smirke gently said that he knew for his part some women who were 
all truth and tenderness ; and casting up his eyes towards the ceilioji:, 
and heaving a sigh as if evoking some being dear and unmentionable, 
be took up his glass and drained it, and the rosy liquor began to suffuse 
his face. 

Pen trolled over some verses he had been making that morning, 
in which he informed himself that the woman who had slighted his 
passion could not be worthy to win it : that he was awaking from 
rov6*8 mad fever, and, of course, under these circumstances, proceeded 
to leave her, and to quit a heartless deceiver : that a name which had 
one day Yfeen famous in the land, might again be heard in it : and. 
that though he never should be the happy and careless boy he was 
but a few months since, or his heart be what it had been ere passioa 
had filled it and grief had well-nigh killed it ; that though to him 
personally death was as welcome as life, and that he would not hesitate 
to part with the latter, but for the love of one kind being whose happi- 
ness depended on his own, — ^yet he hoped to Show he was a mao 
worthy of his race, and that one day the false one should be brought 
to know how great was the treasure and noble the heart which she had 
flung away. 

Pen, we say, who was a very excitable person, rolled out these 
verses in his rich sweet voice, which trembled with emotion whilst oar 
young poet spoke. He had a trick of blushing when in this excited 
state, and his large and honest grey eyes also exhibited proofs of a 
sensibility so genuine, hearty, and manly, that Miss Costigan, if she 
had a hemrt, must needs have softened towards him ; and very likely 
die wasi as he said, altogether unworthy of the affection which he 
lavished upon her. 

The sentimental Smirke was caught by the emotion which agitated 
his youngfriend. He grasped Pen’s band over the dessert dishes and 
wineglasses. He said the verses were beautiful: that Pen was a poet, 
a great poet, and likely by Heaven’s permissian to run a great career 
In the world. ** Go on and prosper, dear Arthur,’* he mied : ** the 
wemnds under which atpresent you suffer are only temporary, and the 
very grief yon endure wiU cleanse and strengtim your heart, lhave 
alwitys prpidieaied the greatest and brighter thinge of yoo, as soon a^ 
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roa hare corrected some foilings %ni weaknesses of character, which 
^ present belong to you. But you will get over these, my boy, yoil 
will get over these ; and when you are famous and oelebral^, as 
1 know you will be, will you remember youi; old tutor and the happy 
eirly days of your youth ^ ” 

Pen swore he would : with another shake of the band across the 
glasses and apricots. ** I shall never forget how kind you hare been’ 
tn me, Smirke," he said. I don’t know what 1 should hare done 
vkithout you. You are my best friend.” 

•* Am I realiff Arthur ? ’* said Smirke, looking through his spec- 
tacles ; and his heart began to beat so that ho thought Pen must 
aimnst hear it throbbing. 

*• My best fiieiid, my friend for ever,” Pen said. “ Qod bless you, 
old boy,” and he drank up the last glass of the second bottle of the 
famous wine drhich bis father had laid in, which his uncle had bought, 
which Lord Lerant had imported, and which now, like a slave indif- 
ferent, was ministering pleasure to its present owner, and giving its 
young master delectation. 

“ We’ll hare another bottle, old boy,” Pen said, •• by Jove we will. 
Uurray claret goes for nothing. My uncle was telling me that he 
saw Sheridan drink fire bottles at Brookes’s, besides a bottle of Mara« 
Khino. This is some of the finest wine in England, he says. So it to 
by Jove. There’s nothing like it. Nunc vino peldte cura$^cra0 
myens iterabimvs cp — fill your glass, Old Smirke, a hogshead of it 
won’t do you any harm.’* And Mr. Pen began to sing the driokiug 
long out of ** Der Freischutz.” The dining-room windows were open, 
and his mother was softly pacing on the lawn outside, while little 
Uura was looking at the sunset. The sweet fresh notes of the boy’s 
voice came to the window. It cheered her kind heart to hear him sing. 

” You-- you are taking too much wine, Arthur,” Mr. Smirke said 
softly — ** you are exciting yourself.” 

said Pen, women give headaches, but this don’t Fl8 
your glass, old fellow, and let’s drink— I say, Smirke, my boy— Ic^’k 
drink to ber-<^yohr her, I mean, not mine, for whom I swear PD 
care no more— no, not a penny^no, not a fig — no, not a glass cf 
wine. Tell us about the tody, Smirke ; Pre often seen you Sighing 
about her.” 

” Oh I ” said Smirke--and hto beautiful cambric shirt froiil and 
glistening studs heaved with the emotkm irhlcb sgitated his gentis 
and suffering bosom. 

Oh— what a sigh I ” Pen cried, growing veiy hilarious : 
boy, and drink the toast ! you can’t i^ose a toast no gentiMian rsM 
s toast Here’s her health, and good luck to yon, and mwstri Mmi 
beMra. Smiikei**' 
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** Do yott MjT flo?’’ Smirke aaid, aU of • tremUe. Do yoarealij 
say 80 , Arthur?’’ 

** Say so : of oourse, I say so. Down with it. Here’s Mra Smirke « 
good health : hip, hip, hurray ! ” 

Smirke couTubively gulped down his glass of wine, and Pen waved 
his over bis head, cheeiing so as to make his mother and Laura 
wonder on the lawn, and bis uncle, who was dozing over the paper iu 
the drawing-room, start, and say to himself, ** That boy's drinking too 
much.” Smirke put down the glass. 

** I accept the omen," gasped out the blushing Cusate. ** Oh, my 
dear Arthur, you — ^you know her — 

**What — Mira Portman? 1 wish you joy: she's got a dev'liaa 
krge waist ; but I wish you joy, old fellow." 

^*0h, Arthur 1” groaned the Curate again, and nodded his bead, 
speechless. 

" Deg your pardon^sorry I offended you — but she has got a largo 
waist, you know— devilish large waist," Pen amtinued — the third 
bottle evidently beginning to act upon the young gentleman. 

It’s not Miss Portman," the other said, in a voice of agony. 

** Is it anybody at Chatteris or at Clapham ? Souicliody here ? No 
—it ain’t old Pybus ? it can't be Miss Holt at the Factory — she's only 
fourteen." 

It's somebody rather older than I am, Pen," the Curate cried, 
kicking up at his friend, and then guiltily casting bis eyes down into 
his pbte. 

Pen burst out laughiog. “ It’s Madame Fribsby, by Jove, it'i 
Madame Fribsby, Madame Frib by the immortal Gods 1 " 

The Curate could contain no more. ** 0 Pen," he cried, how can 
you suppose that any of those — of those more than ordinary beingi 

J ou have named— could havo an influence upon this heart, when 1 
ave been daily in the habit of ooDtemplating perfection I I may be 
insane, I may be madly ambitious, 1 may be presumptuous— but for 
two years my heart has been filled by one image, and has known nu 
other idol Haven’t 1 loved you as a son, Arthur?— say, basu'l 
Charles Smirke loved you as a son ? " 

Yes, old boy, you’ve been very good to me," Pen said, whose 
liUiig* imwever,for his tutor was not by any means of tbefilialkiud. 

Mj means," rushed on Smirke, **are at present limited, I own, 
and my mother is not so liberal as might be desired ; but what she has 
will be mine at her death. Were ^ to hear of my mairyiDg a lady 
ef rank and good fortune, my mother would be liberal, I am shtssIm 
' ^ould be liberal. Whatever I haveorsuhseqaentfy udieri^^wusdi^^^ 
five hundred a yearat the veiy least— would be settled upon Wf and 
— and^'t'-aiid you at my death— that is—" 
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Wbftt the deuce do jou meeu ?^4uid whet heve I to do with jour 
iDouej ? ” cried out Pen, in a puzzle. 

Arthur, Arthur I ** exclaimed the other wildlr $ ** jou aaj I am 
four dearest friend — Let me be more. Ob, cao*t you see Uiat the 
Mgelic being 1 love-^the purest, the best of women^ts noother than 
jrour dear, dear angel of a— mother.*’ 

** Mj mother ! ” cried out Arthur, jumping up and sober in a 
minute. ** Pooh ! damn it, Smirke, you must be mad*-Bhe*s seyen 
or eight years older than you are.” 

Did you find that any objection ? ” cried Smirke piteously, and 
alluding, of course, to the elderly subject of Pen’s own passion. 

The lad felt the hint^ and blushed quite red. ** The oases are not 
emilar, Smirke,” be said, ** and the allusion might have been spared. 
A man may forget his own rank and elevate any woman to it i but 
allow me to say our positioDS are very different.” 

** How do you mean, dear Arthur ? ” the Curate interposed sadly, 
cowering as he felt that his sentence was about to be read. 

Mean ? ” said Arthur. 1 mean what I say. My tutor, I say 
wf (utor^ has no right to ask a lady of mv mother^s rank of life to 
marry him. It's a breach of confidence. 1 say it’s a liberty you take, 
Smirke — it’s a liberty. Mean, indeed 1 ” 

0 Arthur 1 ” the Curate began to cry with clasjped hands, and a 
scared face, but Arthur gave another stamp with bis foot, and began 
Ui pull at the bell. Don’t let’s have any more of this. We’ll have 
some coffee, if yoif please,” he said with a majestic air : and the 
oU butler entering at the summons, Arthur bade him to serve that 
refreshment. 

John said he had just carried coffee into the drawing-room, where 
hisnncle was asking for Master Arthur, and the old man gave a glance 
of wonder at the three empty claret-l^tles. Smirke Md he ttougbt 
he’d— he’d rather not go into the drawing-room, on which Arthur 
laughtily said, As you please,” and called for Mr. Smirke’s horse to 
be biooght round. The poor fellow said he knew the way to the 
viable and would get hiS pony himself, and he went into the hall and 
sadly put on his coat and hat. 

Pen followed him out uncovered. Helen was still walking npAtMl 
down the soft lawnasthesun wassetUog, and the Cnnite took off bb 
bat and bowed by way of farewell, and passed on to the door leadiog 
10 the stable court by which the pair disappeared. Smirke kniiMr tliq 
way to the stable, as he said, well enough. He fumbled at tbegirihi 
of thesaddie, which Fen fanned for hlm» and pot on the bridi0i4il|K 
hd the pony into the yard. Theboj was touched by the grief whMi 
HfMfed (n the other’s face ee he moniited. Pen held out hb ImmqmI 
M Snurke wrong it silently. 
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Mijt Smirkei’’ be eaid, io an agitated voice, ** forgive me If I 
have said anything barsb— for yon have always been very* very kind 
to me. But it can't be, old felbw, it can't be. Be a man. God 
Mess you." 

Smirke nodded his head silently, and rode out of the lodge gate : 
and Pen looked after him for a couple of minntes, until he disai^ared 
down the road, and the clatter of the pony’s hoofs died away. Helen 
was still lingering on the lawn waiting until the boy came &ck — she 

C t bis hair off his forehead and kissed it fondly. She was afraid he 
d bc^n drinking too much wine. Why had Mr. Smirke gone away 
without any tea? 

He looked at her with a kind humour beaming in his eyes, 
** Smirke is unwell,” he said with a laugh. For a long while Helen 
had not seen the boy looking so cheerful He put his arm round her 
waist, and walked her up and down the walk in front of the house. 
Jjaura began to drub on the drawing-room window and nod and laugh 
from it Come along you two people,” cried out Major Pendennis, 
''your coffee is getting quite cold.” 

When Laura was gone to bed, Pen, who was big with his secret, 
bust out with it, and described the dismal but ludicrous scene which 
had occurred. Helen heard of it with many blushes, which became 
her pale face very well, and a perplexity which Arthur roguishly 
enjoyed. 

^ Confound the fellow's impudence,” Major Pendennis said as be 
tookhiscandlo," where will the assurance of these people stop?” Fen 
and his mother had a long talk that night, full of love, confidence, and 
laughter, and the boy somehow slept more soundly and woke up more 
easily than he had done for many months before. 

Before the great Mr. Dolpitin quitted Chatteris, he notnmiy made 
an advantageous engagement with Miss Fotheringay, butheliberaltf 
loft with her a sum of money to pay off any debts which the littk 
familv might have contract during their stay in the place, ai4 
whichiVnaiuly through the lady's own economy and managemenir wen 
not considerable. The small account with the spirit merchant, which 
Major Pendennis had settled, was the chief of Captain OcM^gan's 
deMs, and though the Captain at one time ulked about repaying every 
farthing of the money, it never appears that he executed his menace, 
lA>r did the laws of hMOur in the least call upon him to accomplish 
that threat 

Miss Oostigan had seen mil the outstanding Mile paid to 
W Uttermost shiUing, she handed over the balance to her fktber, who 
ItMBtottt into hoq^lities toall his friends, gave the IHtle Crasdi. 
ttdroaanlrnand^mxerbn^ hehadavealutataweduaenl^^ 
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wt tlMt the widowOraed «f«r after faeU the aaMaeijof her lodferle 
vsneretioii, end the jatmg ooee wept hitterlj when he went ewiirt 
•nd in a word nunec^ money to dererly that it wee entii^ 
expended before many daysi and he was compelled to draw imoo 
Mr. Dolphin for a sum to pay for traveUing e^^naes when tto tune 
of their d^rture anired. 

There was held at an inn in that county town a weei^y meeUng of 
a festive, almost a riotous character, of a society of gentiemen who 
called themselves the Buccaneers. Some of the obtdoe spirits of 
Chatteris belonged to this cheerful Club. Graves, the apwteoary 
(than whom a b^ter fellow never pot a pipe in his mouth mu smoked 
It), Smart the talented and humorous portrait-painter of High Streep 
Croker, an excellent auctioneer, and the uncompromMng Hicks, the 
able Editor for twenty -three yearsof the County Ohrunicio and C^* 
teris Champion, were amongst the crew of the Buccaneers, whom also 
Bingley, the manager, liked to join of a Saturday evening, wtonever 
he received permission from his lady. 

Costigan had been also an occasienal Buccaneer. But a want of 
punctuality of payments had of late somewhat exoludcd him from 
the Society, where he was subject to dnagreeaUe remarks from the 


landlord, who said that a Buccaneer who didn’t par bis shot was 
utterly unworthy to be a Marine Bandit But when it became known 
to the ’Ears, as the Clublnsts called themselves fsmUiarly, that Mini 
Fotheringay bad made a splendid engagement, a great revolution of 


how noble the Captain had beayvedt baring been round and paid off 
all his ticks in Chatteris, including his score <rf three pound fourteau 
bere—and pronounced that Cos vras a good f^r, a gentleman 
bottom, and he, Solly, had always sud so, and flnsjly woncsd upon the 
feelings of the Buccaneers to give the Captain a dinner. 

The banquet totdc place on the last night of Costigan’e ati^ at 
Chatteris, and was served in Solly’s accustomed nuimer. As gOW a 
plain dinner of old Bngiisb fare aa ever smoked on n table was pre- 
parad by Mrs. Solly t and about irf^teen gentleman sat down to the 
festive board. Mr. Jobber (the eudnent draper of High Street) was in 
the dmir, having the diatingnisbed guest the Olttb on his light The 
sMe end coneiatentHidMoBoiatedss croupier on the ooosei o at most 
of the gentlemen of the Clnb were present, and B. ffUmr, Ifaq,, 


II uap 

in the enteftaimnent Tbs doth having been drawn, the < 
odd, «♦ Costigan, therein wine, if you Htait." but the Oiytainn 
pun^ that iiqaor wae voted by eode m atiani end "Kco. 
wing bean snnf in ecbumUe a^ by Jismet Htagltyt H 
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Bolllw M the Gethednl dioir, tbu whom e more joviel spirit 
tgaiedOT ft bumper or emptied e bowl”), the Gheirmu guTetheheftlth 
of the *' King I ” which wee drunk with the loyelty of Ghetteris men, 
ftud then, without further circumlocatioD, proposed thmr friend “Chp* 
tftin Gosrigftn.” 

After the mithusiaetic sheering, which rung through old Ghetteris, 
hftd subbed, Gapuin Gostigen rose in reply, end made a speech of 
twenty minutes, in which he was repeatedly overcome by his emotbna 

The gallant Gaptain said he must be piwdoned for incoherence, if 
his heart was too nili to speak. He was quitting a cityoelebrated for 
its antiquitee, its IxMpitalitee, the beauty of its women, the manly 
fidelitee, generositee, and jovl^tee of its men. (Gheers.) He wu 
going from that ancieot and venembls city, of which, whim Mimoree 
behl ner sayt, he should never drink 'ftrithout the fondest emotion, to 
a methrawpolis where the talents of his daughter were about to have 
full play, and where he would watch over her like a guardian sngeL 
He should never forget that it was at Ghatteris she 1 m acquired the 
skill which she was about to exercise in another sphere, Mtd in her 
name and his own. Jack Gostigan thanked and blessed them. The 
gallant officer’s spsMh was received with tremendous cheers. 

Mri Hicks, Grouiuer, in a brilliant and energetic manner, proposed 
Miss Fotheringay’s health. 

Captain Gostigan returned thanks in a speech full of feeling and 
eknuenoe. 


Mr. Jobber proposed the Drama and the Chatteris Theatre, and 
Mr. Bingley was about to rise, but was prevented by Gaptain Gostimn, 
whot as long connected with the Chatteris Theatre, and on behalf of | 
bis ^ughter, thanked the company. He mformed them dmt be bad i 
been in ^mrison at Oibraitar and at Malta, and bad been at the 
taking of Flushing. The Duke of York was a patron die Dhrama ; 
he had the honour of dining with his Bojrel Highness and the Duke 
of Kent many times t and the former had jnsUy been named the friend! 
of the soldier. (Gheers.) 

The Army was then propos^, and Gaptain Gostigan retunied 
thanks. In the oourw of the night, he sang his well>known songs, 
" The Deserter,” ** The Shan van Voght,” ** The little Pig under we 
Bed,” and “The Vale (rfAvoea.” The evening was a great triumph 
for himoit ended. All triumphs and all evenings end. And the next 
^y,Mi8s Gostigan having taken leave of all her friends, having been 
reoonoiled to luas Bouncy, to whom she left a necklace and a wl^ 
satin gown—the next day, he and Mias Oosdgan had places in the 
CtmpetitOT ooaob rolling fay the gates of Fasroaks Lod g e — e nd Pen* 
dsnua never saw them. 

Ton Smith, the ooadiman, pointed out Fsiraalm to Mr.'Goaiigao, 
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who eate on the box smelling of ram-and-wateiwand tho Oaptain 
said it was a poor place— «nd added — ** Te should see Castle Gostigan, 
county Mayo, me boy/* — ^which Tom said he should like very much 
to see. 

They were gone, and Pen had never seen them 1 He only knew 
uf their departure by its announcement in the county paper the next 
day : and straight galloped over to Chatteris to hear the truth of this 
news. They were gone indeed. A card of Lodgings to let ” was 
placed in the dear little familiar window. He rushed up into the 
room and view^ it over. He sate ever so long in the old window« 
seat looking into the Dean’s Garden : whence he and Emily had so 
often looked out together. He walked, with a sort of terror, into her 
little empty bed-room. It was swept out and prepared for new comers. 
The glass which had reflected her fair face was shining ready for her 
successor. The curtains la^ square folded on the little bed : be flung 
himself down and buried hm head on the vacant pillow. 

Laura had netted a purse into which his mother had put some 
bovereigns, and Pen had found it on his dressing-table that very 
morning. He gave one to the little servant who had been used to 
wait upon the Costigams, and another to the children, because they 
said they were very fond of her. It was but a few months back, yet 
, what years ago it seemed since he bad first entered that room ! He 
felt that it was all done. The very missing her at the coach bad 
something fatal in n. Blank, weary, utterly wretched and lonely the 
poor lad felt. 

His mother saw She was gone by his look when he came home# 
He was eager tofiy too now, as were other folks round about Chat- 
teris. Poor Smirke wanted to go away from the sight of the Siren 
widow, Foker began to think he had hid enough of Baymouth, and 
that a few supper-parties at Saint Boniface wodd not be unpleasant. 
And Major Pendennis longed to be off, and have a little pheasant* 
UK)oting at Stillbrook, and get rid of all the annoyances and tm- 
cmeriea of the village. The widow and Laura nervously set about 
the prenrations for Pen’s kit, and filled trunks with Us books and 
linen. Helen wrote cards with the name of Arthur Peodennis, Esq., 
which were duly nailed on the boxes ; and at which both she and 
Uura looked with tearful, wistful eyes. It was not until longihxig 
after he was gone, that Pen remembered how constant and tender 
the affection of these women bad been, and bow selfish his own 
conduct was. 

A night soon conies, when the maB, urith echoing horn and bbeiiw 
Ismps, stcq^ at the lodge-gate of Ffiroaks, «id Pen’s trunks and me 
Uncle*# are phoed on the roof of die carriage, into wUob the pair 
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preaentlj afterwards enter. Helen and Lanra are standing hj the 
eirergreens of the shrubbery, their fibres lighted up by tto cosch 
lamps : the guard cries ** All right : in anotim instant uie carriage 
whirls onward; the lights disappear, and Helen’s heart and prayers 

£ > with them. Her sainted benedictions follow the departing^ boy. 

e has left the home-nest in which he has been chafing, and wmther, 
after his very first flight, he returned bleeding and wounded ; be h 
eager to go forth again and try his restless wings. 

How lonely the house looks without him I T& corded trunks and 
book^boxes are there in his empty study. Laura asks leave to come 
and sleep in Helen’s room : and when she has cried Kerself to sleep 
there, the mother goes softly into Pen’s vacant chamber, and kneels 
down by the bed on which the moon is shining, and there prays for 
her boy, as mothers only know how to plead. He knows that her 
pure blessing are following him, as he w carried miles away. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ALKA MATES. 

E vert man, however brief or inglorious may have been his 
academical career, must rememter with kiodnees and tender- 
ness the old university comrades and days The young man’s life is 
just beginning : the boy’s leading-strings are cut, and ho has all the 
novel delights and dignities of freedom. He has no ideas of cares yet, 
r of \)Skd health, or of roguery, or poverty, or to-morrow’s dirap{x>iut- 
iinmt. The play has not been acted so often as to make liim tiredL 
1 hough the after-drink, as we mechanically go on repeating it, is stale 
iiid bitter, how pure .and brilliant was that first sparkling draught of 
[Measure ! — How the boy rushes at the cup, %ni with what a wild 
eagerness he drains it ! But old epicures who are out off from the 
lelights of the table, and are restricted to a poached egg and a glass 
of water, like to see people with good appetites ; and, as the next best 
:hing to being amysM at a pantomime one’s self is to see one’s children 
snjoy it, I hope there may be no degreeof age or experience to which 
nortal may attaim when he shall become such a glum philosopher, as 
]ot to be pleased oy the si^ht of happy youth. Coming bacK a few 
iveeks since from a brief visit to the old University of Oxbridge, where 
jay friend Mr. Arthur Pendennis passed some period of his life, I made 
the journey in the railroad by the side of a young fellow at present 
is student of St. Boniface. He had got an eaUsat somehow, and was 
on a day's lark in London ; he never stopped rattling and talking 
from the commencement of the journey until its close (which WM a 
great deal too soon for me, for I never was tired of listening to the 
honest youngfelbw’s jokes andcheery laughter); and when we arrived 
at the terminus nothing would satisfy him but aHansom cab, so that 
he might get into town the quicker, and plunge into the pleasurei 
awaitkig mm there. Away the young lad went whirlbig,witli;^ fight- 
ing up his honest face ; and as for the readeris humble servant, haffeg 
but a small carpet-bag, I got up on the outside of the omnibus, ana 
sate there very content^y between a Jew pedkrsinoldngbadoigai% 
and a genlleman’s servant taking careof a poodle-dog, until vte got 
our feM complement of peasengers and bcae$t when the ocaehiaaw 
drove leisurely awijy^ ITs weren't fe a hnAy to get to town, Keltber 
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oiiei)f uswas ptrticobrly eager about rushing into that near smoking 
Uabybn, or thought of dining at the Club that night, or dancing nt 
the Casino* Tet a few years more, and my young friend of the raiU 
road will be not a whit more eager. 

There were no railroads made when Arthur Pendennis went to the 
famous University of Oxbridge ; but ha drove thither in a well- 
appointed coach, filled inside and out with dons, gownsmen, young 
freshmen about to enter, and their guardians, who were conducting 
them to the university. A fat old gentleman, in grey stockings, fruni 
the City, who sate by Major Pendennis inside the coach, having his 

S ale-faced son opposite, was frightened l)eyond measure, when he 
card that the coach had been driven for a couple of stages by young 
Mr. Poker, of St. Boniface College, who was the friend of all men, 
including coachmen, and could drive as well as Tom Hicks himself. 
Pen sate ou the roof, examining coach, ]»ssengers, and country with 
great delight and curiosity. His heart jumped with pleasure as the 
famous university came in view, and the magnificent prospect of 
venerable towers and pinnacles, toll elms and lining river, spread 
before him. 

Pen tiad passed a few days with bis uncle at the Major’s lodgings, 
in Bury Street, before they set out for Oxbridge. Major Pendennis 
thought that the lad’s wardrobe wanted renewal ; and Arthur was by 
no means averse to any plan which was to bring him new coats and 
waistcoats. There was no end to the sacrifices which the self-denying 
uncle made in the youth’s behalf. London was awfully lonely. The 
Pell Mall jMvement was deserted ; the very red jackets had gone out 
of town. There was scarce a face to l>e s<'on in thtf bow-windows of 
the clubs. The Major conducted his m*pljeiv into one or two of those 
desert mansions, and wrote down the lad’s name on the candidate-list 
of one^ of them ; and Arthur’s pleasure at this compliment on his 

S uardian’s part was excessive. He read in the parchment volume 
IS name and^ titles, as ** Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of Fairoaks 
Lodge,— ——shire, and Saint Boniface College, Oxbridge ; proposed 
by Major Pendenni^ and seconded by Viscount Colchicumi with a 
thrill of intense gratification. “ You will come in for ballot in about 
three years, by which time you will have token your degree,” the 
guardian said. Pen longed for the three years to be over, and surveyed 
the stucco-balls, and libraries, and drawing-rooms, as already hi^ 
own property. The Major laughed slily to see the pompous airs of the 
simple youngr fellow, as he strutted outof the buHdiog. He and Poker 
drave down in the latter’s cab one day to the Greyfriars,and renewed 
atiquaintonoe with some of their M comrades there. The boys came 
crowding up to the cab as it stood by the Oreyfriars gates, where 
they were entering, and admired the chestnut horse,aDd the ti^ and 
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lively and grayity of Stoopid, the tiger. The bell for af temoon-sohool 
rang as they were swaggering about the play-ground talkbgto their 
old cronies. The awful Doctor passed into school with his grammar 
in his hand. Foker slunk away uneasily at his presence, but Pen went 
up blushing, and shook the dignitary by the hand. lie laughed as he 
thought that well-remembered Latin Grammar had boxed his ears 
many a time. He was generous, good-natured, and, in a word, 
perfectly conceited and satisfied with himself. 

Then they drove to the parental brew-house. Foker's Entire is 
composed in an enormous pile of buildings, not far from the Grey* 
friars, and the name of that well-known finn is gilded upon innume^ 
able public-house signs, tenanted by its vassals in the neighbourhood : 
the venerable junior partner and manager did honour to the young 
lord of iho vats and his friend, and served them with silver fiagons of 
l)n)wn-stout, so strong, that you would have thought, not only the 
young men, but the very horse Mr. Harry Foker drove, was affected 
hy the potency of the diink, for ho rushed homo to the west-end of 
the town at a lapid [lace, which endangered the pie-stalls and the 
women on the crossings, and brought the cab-steps into collision with 
the posts at the street cornel's, and caused Stoopid to swing fearfully 
on his board liehind. 

The Major was quit** pleased when Pen was with his young 
ac<iuaintance ; ]i.>tened to Mr. Foker's ar Hess stories with the greatest 
interest : gave the two boys a fine dinner at a Covent Garden Ooffee- 
iiouse, whence tRoy proceeded to the play ; but was above all happy 
when Mr. and Lady Agnes Foker, who happened to IxD in London^ 
re<|uested the ploaaure of Major Pendennis and Mr. Arthur Pen* 
liennis’s company at dinner in Grosvenor Street. “ Having obtained 
the entree into Lady Agnes Foker’s house,** he said to Pen with an 
affectionate solemnity which licfitted the importance of the occasion, 
*Mt beho^'OK you, my dear boy, to keep it. Yon must mind and 
ttner neglect Ut call in Grosvenor Street when you come to London. 

1 recommend you to read up carefully, in Debrett, the alliances and 
V^eneaiogy of the Earls of I^berville, and if you can, to make some 
vrifling allusions to the family, something historical, neat, and com* 
pUmentaiy, and that sort of thing, which you, who have a p^ic fancy, 
can do pretty well. Mr. Foker himself is a worthy mao, though no5 
of high extraction or indeed much eduoation. He always inakse a 
Iioiut of having some of the family porter served round after dinndf, 
which you will on no account refuse, and whieb I shall drink myself, 
though all beer disagrees with me confoundedly.*’ And the heroio 
martyr did actually sacrifice himself, as he said he would, on the dav 
when the dtmier took places and old Mr. Foker, at the heed of Ine 
taUs^ made Us usual joke about FokeiPs Intire, We should all of 
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U 0 , 1 am sure, have liked to see the Majorca grio, when the worthy 
old gentleman made his time«honoured joka 

litdy Agnes, who, wrapped up in Harry, was the fondest of 
motheis, and one of the most gooa*natared though not the wisest of 
women, received her son’s friend with great cordiality; and astonished 
Pen by accounts of the severe coarse of stndies which her darling 
boy was pursnmg, and which she feared might injnre his dear health. 
Foker the elder burst into a horae-Iangh at some of these speeches, 
and the heir of the house wjnked his eye very knowingly at his friend. 
And Lady Agnes then going through her son's history from the earliest 
time, and recounting his miracutous sufferings in the measles and 
whoopiog*cough, his escape from drowning, the shockmg tyrannies 
practiscHl upon him at that horrid school, whither Mr. Foker would 
send him b^use he had been brought up there himself, and she never 
would forgive that disagreeable Ibctor, no, never — Lady Agnes, we 
say, having prattled away for an hour incessantly about her son, voted 
the two Messieurs Pendenuia most agreeable men ; and when the 
pheasants came with the second course, which the Blajor praised as 
the very finest birds he ever saw, her Ladyship said they came from 
Logwo^ (as the Major knew perfectly well), and hopi^ that they 
would both pay her a visit there — at Christmas, or when dear Harry 
was at home for the vacations. 

**Qod bless you, my dear boy," Pendennis said to Arthur, as they 
were lighting their candles in Bury Street afterwards to go to be<L 

You ti^e that little allusion to Aginoourt, where ofieof the Rosher* 
vlUes distinguisbed himself, very neatly and well,slthough Lady Agnes 
did not ouite understand it : but it was exceedingly well for a begtener 
^hougn you oughtn't to blush so, by the way — and I beseech you, 
my dehr AKhur, to remember through life, that with au entr/s^with a 
snfr^, mind^it is just as easy for you to have good society ss 
bad, and that it oosts a man, when properly introduced, no more 
trouUe or joiar to keep a good footing in the best houses in Lemdon 
than to dine with a lawyer in Bedford Square. Mind this wbenyott 
are at Oxbridge pursuing your studies, aro for Heaven's sakeibetmy 
partioalar in tM acquaintances which you make. The pmukP pta 
in life is the most important of alt^id yon write to yonr mother to- 
day ?-^No Powell, do, before you go, and call and ask Mr. Fokerfer 
a frank— They like it— Qood night. God bless you." 

Bsn wrote a droB aooount of his dainga m Lomon, and lbs pby, 
and the visit to Che old Friars, and tb& brewery, and tbs party at 
Mf, Foker's^ to bis dearest mother, who was saying her biayers at 
hocae in thh kmeliy house at Fairoaks, Im heart faB of bvw and 
tsndmesB uimiasmblo foe tba boy : and die and Imim vsad <bs 
htteraidtho8awhk!bfoWmdd,soahy,m^ andfansadadobtlr 
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themM women da t( wu the first atop in life thet Pen WMmtkinfl^ 
Abl what n dangerous jouniey it is, end how the bravest may stumble 
and the strong^ &iL Brother wayfarer! may you have a kind arm 
to suprort ^ours on the path, and a friendly hand to succour those 
who fall beme yon. May truth guide, meroy forgive at the end, and 
love scoompany always. Without that lam^ how blind the traveller 
would be, and how blaok and cheerleas the journey 1 
So the coach drove up to that ancient and comfortable inn the 
Trencher, which stands in Main Street, Oxbridge, and Pen with delight 
and ea^mesg remarked, for the first tune, gownsmen going about, 
chapel mils clinking (bells in Oxbridge are ringing from mommg>tido 
till even>8ong, Wtowers and pinnacles rising calm and stately over the 
gables and anuque house-roofs of the city. Previous oommunicarions 
lisd taken place between Doctor Portman on Pen’s part, and Mr. Buck, 
Tutor of ^niface, on whose side Pen was enterM ; and as soon u 
Major Pendennis had arrange his personal appearance, so that it 
bhould make a satisfactory impression upon ren’a tutor, the pair 
walked down Main Street, and passed the great gate and belfry-towar 
uf Saint George’s Oollegaand so came, as they were directed, to Saiot 
Boniface, where again Fen’s heart began to beat as they entered at 
the wicket of the venerable ivy-mantled gate of the College. It is 
surmounted with an ancient dome almost covered with weepera and 
adorned with the effigy of the Saint from whom the Amse takes its 
name, and many coats-of-arms of its royal and noble benefactors. 

The porter pointed out a queer old tower at the comer of the 
quadrangle, by which Mr. Buck’s rooms were approached, and the 
two gentlemen walked across the square, the main features of which 
were at once and for ever stamped in Pen's mind>-the pratlgrfMnitsin 
playing in the centre of the fur grass plats; the tall coiml windows 
and buttresses rising to the right; the hall, with its tsperag lanteni 
and oriel window ; the lodge, from the doors of whiob the Mastsv 
issned awfully in mstlmg silks: the lines of the surrounding roomf 
pleasantly broken by carved chimnias, grey turrets, and quaint gablBS 
—all these Mr. Penaeyes drank in wm an eagerness whioh bsloogl 
to first hnpreesions; and Pendennis surveyed with that csJm* 
nets whhm belongs to a gentleman who doss not cue for the 
taifsqae,aad whose syes have been somewhat dimssed by the coastsst 
giateM the pavement of Pall Mali 
Saint Gsoq^’s is the great College of the Univsn^ of Oxbridfii. 
with ksfonr mat quadrangles, and Its besntifnl ball SM gsidea|,aM 
the Geasgiaii8,ae the men are called, wear gowwof apssnHsrsv^ 
tndgtwtbsmiwlvseno amaUaireof s u p ariow q y over all after yowtt 

kM8M4OOBiiMilaiiiibdk)atfiidBwVaf0liiitBiiy Bilcofirfdivlw 
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its 8 tze it has always kept an excellent name in tte univemty . It« 
ton is very good : the best families of certain counties have timeout ot 
mind sent up their young men to Saint Boniface ; the college livings 
are remarkably good, the fellowships easy ; the Boniface men had had 
more than their fair share of university honours ; their boat was third 
upon the river ; their chapel-choir is not inferior to Saint George’s 
itself ; and the Boniface ale the best in Oxbridge. In the comfortable 
old wainscoted Oollego-Ilall, and round about Roubilliac's statue i f 
Saint Boniface (who stands in an attitude of seraphic l>onedictiou over 
the uncommonly good cheer of the follows* table) there arc portraits 
of many most eminent Bonifadans. There is the learned Doctor 
Griddle, who suffered in Henry v II I. ’slime, and Archbishop Bush wli j 
roasted him — there is Li)rd Chief Justice Hicks — the Duke of St. 
David’s, K.O., Chancellor of the Vniverhily and Meiul)or of thi- 
Collego— Sprott the Poet, of whost' fame the college is justly proud— 
Doctor Blogg, the late master, and friend of D(»ctor Johnsrm, wh. 
visited him at St. Boniface — and other lawyers, scholai^s, and divines, 
whoso |)ortraitures hiok from the walls.or whose coats-of-arms shine iti 
emerald and ruby, gold and azum, in the tali wiudow.sof the refertoi %. 
The venerable cook of the college h one of the bc'jt artists in Oxbridge, 
and the vine in the fellows’ room has long been famed for itsoxccllence 
and abundance. 

Into this certainly not the least snugly sheltered arbour amongst 
the groves of Academe, Pen now found his way, leaning on his uncie'.s 
arm, and they speedily reached Mr. Buck's rooms, add were conducted 
into the apartment of that courteous gentleman. 

lie had received previous information from Doctor Portman regard* 
ing Pen, with ro 8 |)ect to whose family, fortune, and personal merits the 
honest doctor had spoken with no small enthusiasm. Indeed PorUnan 
had described Arthur to the tutor as ** a young gentleman of some 
fortune aud landed estate, of oue of the most ancient families in the 
kingdom, and possessing such a character and genius as were sure, ^ 
under firopor guidance, to make him a credit to the college and the 
university .7 Under such recommendations, the tutor was, of oouw, 
most oordUl to the youug freshman and his guardian, ioTited the 
latter to dine in hall, where he would have the satisfaction ot aeeiiig 
his nephew wear his gown and eat hb dinner for the first time, atm 
reqipested the pair to take wine at his rooms after ball,’ and in cpn- 
sequence of the highly favourable report he bad received cd Ifr. Artto 
Pendetinis, said, be should be happy to givehimthe bestset ofrd(||cal 
to be had In oplldge---«gentIeiaan*pensioiieP80et, indeed, wMchtiere 
just l^dkSy vacant. WJm a Gbllm Magnate lakes the troublh toM 
tt^,jdisrebiiOBiiattnoto|Bpl^^ Ihunertoi hi 

l^adlexiAidedfictttlm^ giaViliy of ttbhroM^ 
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tionSf these reTerond men assume a salomn nia(jfnifi<*onoc of rompli^ 
m^it ill which they lustle and swell as in their ^rauil ix>l>es of state. 
1 lu'ho silks and brocades are not put on for all aimeis or every day. 

When the two g'entlomen had taken leave of tlio tutor in hib study. 
vu\ had letuiiicHlio Mr. Buck’s ante-room, or lecture-ruom, a veiy 
)i.uKlsf)iuc a|iaitnient, turkey -carpeted, and hung with excellent pi nils 
m\ nchly-fianied pictures, they found the tutor's servant ahvady in 
unituig tliere, accompanied by a man with a bag full of caps and a 
iiuiiilier of gowns, from which Pen might select a cap and gown for 
himself, and tlie servant, no doubt, would get a commission proper* 
tionable to the service done by him. * Mr. Pen was all in a tremor of 
{M^asuio as the bustling tailoi tiled on a gown, and pionounoed that it 
an excellent fit; and then he put the pietty college cap on, in 
« ither a dandified raanuer, and somewhat on one side, as he had 
Fiddia)mbe, the youngest master .at Greyfriars, wear it. And he 
inspected the entire costume with a great deal of satisfaction ih one 
of the great gilt mirrors which ornamented Mr. Buck's lecture*roou: 
for some of these college divines are no more above looking-glasses 
than a lady is, and look to the set of their gowns and caps quite as 
anxiously as folks do of the lovelier sex. * 

Then Bavis, the skip or attendant, led the way, keys in hand, across 
the quadrangle, the Major and i’en following him, Uie latter blushing, 
and pleased with his new academical habiliments, across the quad* 
nmgie to tlio nioign which were destined for the freshman; and which 


were vacated by the retreat of the genthmiaii-ponsioner, Mr. Spicer. 
The rooms were very comfortable, with large cross-beams, high wain* 
soots, and small windows in deep embrasures. Mr. Spicer's furniture 
wasl^re, and to be sold at a valuation, and Major Peadennis agreed 
(fn Ws nephew's behalf to take the available part of it, laughingly, now- 
ever, declining (as, Indeed, Pen did for bis own part) six sporting 
and four groups of opera-danoors with gause draperies, wbkib 
ionped the late occupant's pictorial collection. . 

Then they went to ball, where Pen sate down and ate his oonuooisii^ 
with brother freshmen, and the Major took his place at the 
table akmijf with the college dignitaries and other fathers or gttardtai| 
of youths who had come up with their sons to Oxbridge i a 




rnte with greftt gimvitj hi the upper phkoeilMViiV* fin# 
oCiheMMteriahueuTed throne or itoil audartbeorMp-kift, vhoro 
tbtt geuUeuiAiit the kerned Doctor Donne, ante amgimdeDti witbUt 
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slonerB* aeats, giggling and talking as if they bad been in so many 
stalls at the O^ra. 

Pen oould hardly sleep at night In his bed-room at the Trencher, 
soanxioas was he to be^n his college life» and to get into his own 
apartments. What did he think aboutt as he lay tossing and awake ’ 
Was it about his mother at home ; the pious soul whose life was bound 
up in his ? Yes, let us hope he thought of her a little. Was it about 
Miss Fotheringay, and hia eternal passion, which had kept him awake 
so many nights, and created such wretchedness and such longing? 
He had a trick of blushing, and if you bad been in the room^and the 
candle had not been out, you might hare seen the youth’s oountenanoe 
redden more than once, as he broke out into passionate incoherent 
exclamations regarding Uiat luckless erent in his hfe. His uncle’s 
lessons had not been thrown away upon him : the mist of passion had 
passed from his eyes now, and he saw her as she was. To think that 
lie, Pendennis, had beenenslared by such a woman, and then Jilted bj 
her I that he should have atooped so low, to be trampled on in the 
mire I that there was a time in his life, and that but a few months back, 
when he was willing to take Costigan for hb father-in-law l-»* 

Poor old Smiike I ” Pen presently laughed out^“ well, PU write 
and try and console the poor old boy. He won’t die of hb passioD, 
he, ha i ” The Major, hiA he beenawake, might have heard a score of 
sts^ ejaculations uttered by Pen as be lay awake and restless tiirougb 




U would, peri»p8, have been better for a yontb, the battle of wlM* 
Hfe waa goiii,^ to be^ on the morrow, to have passed the eve hf* 
dUferent sort of vim : but the world had got hold of Penlntheahiy 
of his aeldeh old Mentor : and thoae who have any intareat in W 
h^aeter, must have perceived ere now, that thla kd waa veiw eMM 
av welt es very impetuous, very vain as wellas very frank, and if lit 
(MWRMiedispositkiii, nota little aelfisb, in the midst of hismftMMMI 
•M abo rather fickle, as all eager punoera of self'gratinoatkMl jM 
aht months* paasmn had aged him very oonMend^y* SlMt 
W|t4>i immense gulf between Pen the victim of love, aM BHtHi 
i|M)CWBti»yof rnghteen, aighhwaftMrit: and ao Aitinr PMdiMW 
tka ea q ie r tence and superiority, besidea that oemnmild wkm 
ISirifiwds ooooeit and imperioaaueaa of dispoMtini gave fata over Mi 
'jpifig man witfi whom he now began to livot 
'He and hit nade p as s e d the morning with great satitfactiia S 
wmkiag pnrehSaas tat the better comfort of tiieapattmsiilsiwMdmpf 
iid»w«aetaMikt»<»enp 3 r. Hr. SpioePa ohina and gins went il f 
dfeadfuQy dbrnaatlad oonditfam, nia faunpa esaeahaC ud ^ 

haeeabyimmMimsetpadoBeaa those ahMveewHshweiddwywjp^ 

stee to leeefye the eonteeteef the boxea whtefa wetejyieyiMBiWI 
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Fftiroaks, tnd winch ware addressed to Arthur in tha hand of poor 
Helen. 

The boxes arrived m a few days, that his mother had packed with 
somuohoare^ Fen was touched as he read the superscriptions in the 
dear well-known band, and he arranged in their proper places all 
the books, his old friends, and all the linen and taUe-oloihs which 
Helen had selected from the family stock, and all the jam-pots 
which httlo Laura bad bound in straw, and the hundred simple 
gifts of home, ■ 
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O TMl fMftlil P« II U \ M »t '• »TJt\ ill'' MiMltoI of til* 

Noiiii'j !itl< iii.iiiiiM tin* ly tl nt tin* pii 

m Oxhinlj^n, .iM(i wi* iiiuy U* sun* tlui tlu* NLijoi oiiIin juil wa*^ wrv 
to ha\i* his duty, and to h.iMi tin* iluly ov(‘r. Moi** 

than thive inoiiths of pinrious tinu.* ludtliat uiaitvr ol a Major 
up U) his nt'plicv^ — Was r\i*r m.incalh*d uj>uilu nukt* a j^roatni 
Raciificu ? Do y< ui Know iiKiny nn n < •! M.i|ors who winild do as much 
A man will lay down Ins ln*ad,oi pen! iii'' lift* for hw honour, but l**t 
us bo ahy how wo ask him to *piivt* up lu^ ease or his iioart’s dobiro. 
Very fowof ns ran Usar that Ind. I.fl ih the ]Maj(»r duecrodii 
for his coudurt duiinj^ (ix* pid (|iMTt(*r. and own that he has (pub* n 
right to lx* pirn sod at gi*tiing <i holiday. Fokor and IVn saw Jilnt o i 
inllie isuioli, and tin* fniiun ><»uth ,v v\r paiiiruiarordois to the csiarh* 
man tolako raio<»f that ‘if«*nlloinan n "ido. It pitsa.srd tin* oldi*r 
denuis to luvo Ins in‘pln‘\v in tho lompin} of a xoung follow who 
would intUKluro him to tin* lM‘st iho univoisity, Tim Major 

rushcil off to London and thonrotorp.Mii nhain, fiorn wdiioh watciiiip- 
place liudoscvndod npmMuno nou;hL»nnn ; ;_Moai Inai'-o^, whorcof tiu* 
families w ere not gonoabioa<L •nd \v)ieio hi *'hoot in;; and company 
were to 1)0 had. 

\Waro not abait to j^o tln*ui;*h \oi4u,'- Foi.’s a(adc‘iniral carc< r 
very minulol> . Alas! Un* hfo«»i sui Ij l»»\->d osn**! ^*00 tollin:; aiti»- 
gather. 1 wish it did. 1 ii'^K dot.>, \v.»u]s r As lon^ as ^ hat we 
call our lioDoiir ui cloai, 1 .-upp^so >oiir mnul piotiyoasy Women 
arc pure, but not men. Wonion air utisoltKh, I ul ni>t mon. Ami I 
would not wdsli lo say of pi »? Artliur Pondoimia that ho was woito 
tlmii lus uoighUmib, only that his uoighl>iMirs aio l>ad for the niaM 
pait. Let us have the candour ixi ow'ii as much, at loasf. Can j^u 
poiut out tea s|XJtleb.s men of your acijuaiutanco ? Afino is pretty 
lajgo, but I can’t find ten Mints m tho lisU 

Dtning tho first term of Mr. Pen’s university life, he attended 
clas'^ical and mathematical Icctuu's with tolerable assiduity; but die** 
cov(*i mg befoi e very hnig time th \\ lie had little taste or geotitts for the 
pm Mini : of iho exact scioners. and lK*iug perhaps rather annoyed that 
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or two veiy vuljyai >oiin^ niou, who did not u^o Mrip'j to 
' irlioiisuH soastocovoi tho al>oniiiul)l> thick and < 0,11 bo slioi»s 
1 stockmirs A\hi(h th( \ wore, bout him (uiiipletcl) m tim lo(tiu» • 
iMii hi up his \ltiiidince at that couim , \nd annoiimul to hi^^ 

ndi»ait lit tint he pi >p >sc(l tode\ 4 )te himbclf exi lii'-m 1 \ ti> ihe i iilii 
\ itioti of <10 (.k and )i iniaii IjittM ituie 
M !\ luiLiinis was, toi hci i>ait, <jiiite satisfitd tint lu 1 iiiilin 
lx \ should pursue tint brvmh ot li tui whnh he Ind tli 

/natest irnlinatiuii , iiid onI> bi s)u,>ht him not to luiti Ins hi ilth b> 
too much study, for •^hc had In aid the most intlindiol^ stones of 
) lung students, who, I y o\ ei -latij^ue, had brought on bi aiii-fe\ 1 1 s and 
[Hiishcd imtunoly in the niuKt ol then nni\eisity caieei. And Pen’s 
litalth, which was always delicate was to l)o u*ffaided, and bho justly 
Kaid^ beyond all oon^di 1 at ions 01 \ain liuuouis. Pen, altliou^h uot 
awaie of any lui kiu^ disease whu Ii was likely to endangei his lue, yet 
kindly promised his 111 imma not to sit up reading too late ot nig^ht$, 
.iiid stu<k to hi 6 word in this tes^ t ct with a ^reat deal more tenacity 
ftl resolution than he exhibiti d n[)on some othei occasions, when per* 
baps he was a little loinihs 

PicMmtly he too to find that he learned little good in thd 

< iassical lecture Ills feilow-studouts there were too dull, us in mathe* 
matics they were too learned lot him. Mr. Buck, the tutor, was no 
n^^ttera scholar than many a fifth^foim boy at Qreyfriars; might 
bi\e &om< stnpid.hiimdrum notions about the metre and grammattcii^ 

( mstiuction of a pa«isage of Kschylus or Anatopbanes, but had HO 
rti >re notion of the pot try Ilian Mis Binge, fais bed-makOr; and Beo 
,,iew weary of liear ing the dull students and tutor blunder throtfltg 
i w lines of a pi ly, w hn Ii he < mid road in a tenth part of the Sme 
V iiK h they ga% * to it Aftei all, pi ivate reading, as he began to MIV 
r no was tin only study whir h was i rally profitable to a man ; and be 
, onoiinred to his iiiamiii i tint 1 m should read by himself a gr^deel 
mncy and in public agicitdi^ii !< That excellent woman knew no 
more about llonn I thu sh« tin tlxnit \lgebra, but she waaquttecoih* 
nted with Pen’s ai 1 in/i tim rc i ri'garding his course ot stodiefl, and 
felt perfectly coiitidi nt tli it hei dear boy would get the place whUsh 
be merited. 

Pen did not o nn« home until after Christmas, a little to the fond 
molher^s dis,ip|>iintmcnt, and Laura’s, who was longingfor him to 
make a fine snow fortification, such as be had made three winteni 
liefore. But he was ini ited to Logwood, Lady Agnes PokePs, where 
there were private theatricals, and a gay Christmas party of very fine 
folks, some of them whom Major Pendennis would on no acoount 
iiave Ms nephew negh^ct However, ho stayed at home f 6 r the last 
thiee weeta of the vacation, and Laura had the opportonity of 
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HMiiaikin^f wliata ([U.iutity «»f liiirj new c-Ioiln'.-s ho hruii^^ht with Ijj 
and his inotiier adininicl hia impnjvod aijpoaraiice and manly . 
ducidod tone. 

1I«} did notriJim* horntiat Kastor ; luil wlionhe anivodh»r tlio 1< i 
vaciition, lie hi'ou^.'^ht more small ; app'aiin^in tin* ijiorrnn:^^ , 

wondoiful shnofin^^-j'u k(‘ts, with ronuikahlo Imtlon^; andirithofM \ 
in*.: ^forj^oous vi*l\rl wairtLcuatt*, ^vith liclily cmljuiuloieil c*im\ 

and cn nous linen. And as she pnod alxmt hio mnuj, she saw, «*}i. 
sueii a lK*auliful dressin;;-ra»o, with silvoi inoiinlinj^s, and aqiiantit) 
of leveJy lin^^s and jewellery. And lie had a new Frei?cb waU*h and 
gold cliain, in place oi tiie old clirtmckiiioter, with its bunch of 
jingling steals, which had hung from the fol>(*f .lohn PeiKlmmirt^and hy 
tbu fiw'coiid-hand of which the delimet doctoi had felt many a pathmiV 
pulse in his timi*. It was but a ten months Uick Pen had longed for 
this watch, which In* thou^lit ihi- mod splendid and august time-pieis* 
in the worhl ; and just beloie Ik* wtuit to college, Helen had taken it 
out of her triuket<l>ox (where it hail lemained unwound since thedeatii 
of her husband) and given it to Pen with a sol(‘mn and apprr>prhitc 
little speech resi)i*cting hisfatht*r*s virtues and tin* pmix^r use of time. 
This portly and valuable chroiKuuetei Pen now pronounced to be out 
of date, and indeed inadosiuiK* cvim[)atiso])*>lKdw<*en it and a warming- 
which Laura thot^ght disres])t*ctful. and Im left the watch in a 
drawer, in tlie company of stiiled piimio.se gloves, cravats which hail 

G oe out of favour, and of that otluu- school watch which ha.s ouev 
fore beenmoDtioned in this hisUiry. Our old friend, Iti'biwa, Pen 
pranoonced to be no longci up to his weight, and swopped her away 
ibr another and more powerful Jiorst*. fur which lie had to pay rather 
a heavy Ogure, Mra rendwunis gave the U^y the money for the now 
hoiee f and Laura cried when lletK*cca was fetched away. 

Also Pen brought a largo l>ox of cigars biauded Colorados^ A/mn- 
dsdAM, TekscopwSf Pudson, Oxford Stre^et, or by some such strange 
titfaSiiuid began to cousume these nut only about the stables and' 
|prean***boU86s, wbe.re they were veiy good fur Helen's plants, but in his 
own atudyi«--*wliich practice his mother did not atiinst approve. But 
ha was at work upon the prize {xxun, 1 k^ saul, and could not oaui})ost^ 
without his cigar, and (plot rxi tin* late lamented Ix^rd Byron’s lines in 
favour of the custom of smoking. As h(3 was smoking to such good 
purpose, his mother oould not, of course, ivfuse ])ermissioii : in fact, 
the good soul coming into the nx>in one day in the midst of Pen’ie 
bliours (ho was consulting a novel which had recently appeared, for 
the cultivation qf the light lib^rature of his own country as well aaol 
toi'eign nations became every Miidcnt) — Helen, we say, coming lob' 
the room and iiadiug Pen on the r,.)fa at his work, rather than d^rl 
him went for a light-box and his cigar-caso to his bed room which wa^ 
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Jiin‘nt, and actually put the cig-ar into his mouth and lighted tho 
,\u h at which he kindled it. Pen laughed, and kissed his Uiother’s 
.i.'d as it hung fondly over the hackef the sofa. •* Dear <dd mother,” 
..e ^iid, “if I weie to tell you to burn tiio houM* do\sn, I think you 
do it.” And il is very likely that Mr. IVii w'as light, and 
it tlie butlish wuman w >iild liave done ahnosL as much for him as 
vtjd. 

Ih-ide.s tho Wdfks of Kngli>h “ light literature ’* which this diligent 
'.'jtlont devoured, he br< night down lH>xes«)f the light litoratuj*e of the 
' f i^^iibniring fountiy of France: intotlu* leavesof which when Helen 
.hj jHjd, she n‘ad su(‘h things as caused hm* to open her eyes with 
u .juler. Hut Fen showed her that it was not he that mado the lK>oks, 
ih nigh il was alwolutelv neeessaiy that he should kfM'p up hia French 
* V an acijuaintaiice with the most celebrated writers of the d^y, and 
tl.jil it was as clearly his duty read the eminmit Paul do Kock, a? to 
sndy .‘^wift or Moliere. And Mis. Peiidennis yielded with a Bigh ot 
; erplexity. But AlisS Laura was warnf*d oiT the books, lioth by hu 
atiMoUM mothiM.and that rigid moralist Mr*. Arthur Peiidennis himself, 
wiio, liowevm* ///• might be eallisl iijionto study every branch of litera** 
tuo* in order to f»n iii in.-, mind and to perfect his stylo, would by no 
ifj'*an.s prt‘.scrii»e sucli a eouise of reading to a young lady whoso busl« 
'.ess in life was v(‘iy different. 

In the Course of this lung vacate m Mr. Pen drank up tho bin of 
el'irt't which his father had laid in, and of which wo have heard the 
'om remark tlKit there was not a hearlache in a hogslu^ad ; and this 
wine being exhausted, he wrote for a furth(*r supply to ** bis wine- 
i'.*Mcl/anls,” Messrs. Binney and Latham of Mark Lane, London t 
f:<'m whom, indeed, old Doctur I’ortiiian had recoinmeiidod Pen to 
f(et a sujipb'uf aiul .*nln-iTVon gtiing to college. “You will havOi 
oj doubt, to oiitertam your young fi rends at Ikmiface with wiuo 
^ parties,” tho hone&t rt*ctor had lemarked to the lad. “ They u.sed to 
’ ix* customary at <*oIlege in my lime, and I would advise you to employ 
an Imuest and re^i^ecrable house in London for your small stock oj 
wine, rather than to have n^courso to the Oxbridge tradesmen, whose 
li'iuor*, if I remember rightly, was both deleterious in quality and 
exorbitant in price.'* And the ob'tlient ytumg gentleman took tfas 
Doctor’s advice, and fiatronised Messrs. Ihuriey and J/atham at the 
ii'Ctor’s suggestion. 

So when he wrote orders for a stock of wine to bo sent down to 
the cellars at Fain >aks, he hinted that Messrs. B. and L. might send 
in his university account for wine at the same time with the Fairoaks 
bill. The poor widi'w was frightened at tho amount Hut Pen laughed 
at her old-fashioned views, said that the bill was moderate, tliat every- 
body drank claret and champagne now, and, finally, the widow paid. 
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feeling’ dimly that the expenses of her household were increasing (\)b. 
biderab)y» and that her narrow income would scarce sui&ce to meet 
them, hut tliey were only occasional. Pen merely came home for » 
few weeks at the vacation. Laura and she might pinch when he wa^ 
gone. In tlio brief time he was with them ought they not to make 
him happy ? * 

Arthur’s own allowances were liberal all this time ; indeed, much 
more sr) than those of the sons of far more wealthy men. Years 
before, the thrifty and affectionate John Pendennis, whose darling 
project it had ever been to give his son a universityoeducation, and 
those advantages of which his own father’s extravagance had deprived 
biro, had l)Ogun laying by a store of money which ho called Arthui's 
Education Fund. Year after year in his lxx)k his executors found 
entries of sums vested as A.E.F.,and during the period subsequent W 
her husband’s decease, and before Pen’s entry at college, the widow 
had added sundry sums to this fund, so that when Arthur went up to 
Oxbridge it reached no inconsiderable amount. Let him be liberally 
allowauced, was Major Pendennis’s maxim. Let him make his first 
tntr^ into the world as a gentleman, and take his place with men of 
good rank and station ; after giving it to him, it will lie bis own duty 
to hold it. There is no such M policy as stinting a boy— or putting 
him on a lower altowance than his fellows. Arthur will have to face 
the world and 6gbt for himself presently. Meanwhile wo shall have 
procured for him good friends, gentlemanly habits, and have him well 
Clacked and well trained against tho time when the real struggle 
comes. And these liberal opiuiotis the Major probably advan^ 
both because they were just, and because he was not dealing with 
his own money. 

Thus young Pen, the only son of an estatod country gentleman, 
with n good allowance, and a gentlemanlike bearing and person, 
locdrad to be a lad of much more consequence than he was really ; 
and was held by the Oxbridge authorities, tradesmen, and under* 
graduates, as quite a young buck and member of the aristocracy. His 
manner was frank, brave, and perhaps a little impertinent, aa becomes 
a high-spirited youth. He was perfectly generous and free-handed 
with his money, which seemed pretty plentiful. He loved joviality, 
and had a good voice for a song. B^t-raciDg had not risen in FenTs 
time to the ykrsiir whid, aa we are given to understand, it has stooe 
attained in the university ; and riding and tandem-driving were the 
fashions of the ingenuous youth. Pen rode well to hounds, appeared 
' in pink, as became ayoung buck, and not particularly extravagant hi 
Squestrian or any other amuaement, yet managed to run up a finebiH 
at Nile*a,the li very-stable keeper, and in a number of other quarters. 
In fact, this lucky young gentteman bad almost every taste to a eon* 
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aidcrable degree. He was very fond of books of all Sorts : Doctor 
Tortman bad taught him to like rare editions, and bis own taste led 
him to like beautiful bindings. It was marvellous what tall copies, 
and gilding, and marbling, and blind-tooling, the booksellers and 
bmd<*rs put upon Pen's bwk-shelvea. lie had a very fair taste in 
(uatteis of art, and a keen relish for prints of a high school — none of 
jfiur French Opera Dancers, or tawdry Racing Prints, such as had 
delighted the simple eyes of Mr. Spicer, his predecessor — but your 
?itrangC8, and Rembrandt etchings, and Wilkies before the letter, 
with which his apartments were furnished presently in the most 
|ierfect giHxl taste, as was allowed in the university, where this young 
fellow got no small reputation. We have mentioned that he exhibited 
a certain partiality for rings, jewellery, and line raiment of all sorts ; 
aud it must bo owned that Mr. Pen, during his time at the university, 
was rather a dressy man, and loved to array himself in splendour, 
lie and his polite friends would dress themselves out with as much 
cure in order to go and dine at each other’s rooms, as other folks 
would who were going to enslave a mistress. They said ho used to 
wear rings over his kid gloves, which he always denies ; but what 
follies will not youth perpi^trate with its own admitable gravity and 
simplicity ? That he took perfumed baths is a truth ; and he used 
to say that ho took them after meeting certain men of a rery low sot 
in liall. 

la Pen’s second year, when Miss Fotheringay made her chief hit 
in London, aud eAxircs of prints were publisbf^ of her, Pen had one of 
these hung in his bed-room, and confided to the men of his set how 
awfully, how wildly, how madly, how passionately, be had loved that 
woman. He sho them in conddenee the verses that he had written 
to her, and his brow would darken, bis eyes roll, his chest heave with 
emotion as he recalled that fatal period of his life, aud described tlie 
Woes and agonies which he had suffered. The verses were copied out, 
hauded about, sneered at, admired, passed from coterie to coterie. 
There are few things which elevate a lad in the estimation of his 
brother boys more t£in to have a character for a great and romantib 
passiotL Perhaps there is something noble in it at all times-^-among 
very young men, it is considered heroic — Pen was pronounced a 
tremendous fellow. They said he had almost committed suicide : that 
he bad fought a duel with a baronet about her. Freshmen pointed 
him out to each other. As at the promenade time at two o’clock he 
swaggered cut of college, sarroondod by bis enmies, be was famous to 
behold. He was elaborately atriied. He would ogle the ladies trho 
came to lionise the University, and passed before him on the armsof 
happy gownsmen, and give hts opinion upon their personal ebarms, or 
th^ toilettes, with the gravity of a crim whose experience ahtitled 
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• him to tpeak* with aatbority. Men used to say that they had been 
walking; with PendeDni8,and were as pleased to be seen in his com- 
pany as some of us would bo if we walked with a duke down Pall Mall 
lie and the Proctor capped each other as they met, as if they wen* 
rival powers, and the men hardly knew which was the greater. 

In fact, in the course of his second year, Arthur Pendennis had 
become one of the men of fashion in the university. It is curious to 
watch that facile admiration, and simple fidelity of youth. They hang 
round a leader : and wonder at him, and love him, and imitate him. 
No generous boy ever lived, I suppose, that has not had ^me wonder- 
ment of admiration for another boy; and Monsieur Pen at Oxbridge 
had his school, his faithful band of friends, and his rivals. When the 
young men heard at the haberdashers’ shops that Mr. Pendennis, of 
Jlonifacc, had just ordered a crimson satin cravat, you would see a 
couple of dozen crimson satin cravats in ^lain Street in the course of 
the week — and Simon, the Jeweller, was known to sell no less than 
two gross of Pendennis pins, from a pattern which the young gentle- 
man had selected in his shop. 

Now if any person with an arithmetical turn of mind will take the 
trouble t^) oalculato what a sum of luonoj it would cost a young man 
to indulge freely in all the alx>vc propensities which we have said 
Mr. Pen possessed, it will be soon that a young fellow, with such 
liberal tastes and amust»ments, must needs iu the course of two or 
three years spend or owe a very handsome sum of n^oney. We have 
said our friend Pen had not a calculating turn. No oue propensity of 
his was outrageously extravagant : and it is certain that raddington’s 
tailor's account ; (ruttlebury’s cook’s bill for dinners ; Dilley Tandy’s 
bill with Piuii, the print-seller, for Rapbael-Morghens, and Landseer 
proofs, and Wonnairs dealings with Parkton, the great bookseller, for 
Aldine editions, black-letter folios, and richly illuminated Missals of 
the XVI. Century ; And Suaflte’s or Foker’s score with Nile the horse- 
dealer, were, each and all of them, incomparably greater than any 
little bills which Mr. Pen might run up with the above-mentioned 
tradesmen. But Pendennis of Boniface had the advantage over aP 
these young gentlemen, his friends and associates, of a universality of 
taste : aud whereas yotmg Lord Paddington did not care twopence 
for the most beautiful print, or to look into any gilt frame that had 
nqt a mirror within it : and Guttlebuir did not mind in the least how 
ho was dressed, and had an aversion for horse exercise, nay a terror 
of it ; and Snaffle never read any printed works but the ** Racing 
Calendar,” or Bell’s Life,” or car^ for any manuscript except h^ 
gr^y little scrawl of a tetting-book : — our catholic-minded young 
friend occupied himself in every one of the branches of science or 
pleasure above mentioned, and distinguished himself tolerably in each. 
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1 fence young Pen got a prodigious reputation in the universit/t 
and was hailed as a sort of Orichton ; and as for the EngliA verse 
prize, in competition for which we have seen him busily engaged at 
Puiroaks, Jones of Jesus carried it that year certainly, l^t the under- 
graduates thought Pen’s a much finer poem, and he had his verses 
];rinted at his own expense, and distributed in gilt morocco covers 
am«>ng$t his acquaintance. I found a cop^ of it lately in a dusty 
coiiioi of Mr. Pen’s bookcases, and have it before me this niiuute, 
Umud up in a collection of old Oxbridge tracts, university statutes, 
prize poems successful and unsuccessful candidates, declamations 
lecited in the college cbaf^l, speeches delivered at the Union 
Pebating Society, and inscribed by Arthur wit^his name and 
poll«*ge, Pendeunis — Boniface ; or presented to hinJiDy his alTection- 
atc fiieud Thompson or Jackson, the author. Uow strange the 
epigraphs look in thdke half-boyish hands, and what a thrill the sight 
of the documents gives one after the lapse of a few lustres I . How 
fate, since that time, has removed some, estranged others, dealt 
awfully with all. Many a liand is cold that wrote those kindly 
rucmorials and that we pressed in the confident and generous grasp 
of youthful friendship. What passions our friendships were in those 
old days, how artless and void of doubt ! Uow the arm you were 
never tired of having linked in yours under the fair college avenues 
or by the river side, where it washes Magdalen Gardens, or Christ 
Church Meadows, or winds by Trinity and King’s, was withdrawn of 
nec(*ssity, when you euttsred presently the world, and each parted to 
pusli and struggle for himself through the great mob on the way 
through life ! Are we the same men now that wrote those inscriptions 
—that read those poems ? that delivered or beard those esi^ys and 
speeches so simple, so pompous, so ludicrously solemn ; parodied so 
artlessly from books, and spoken with smug chubby faces, and such 
an admirable aping of wisdom and gravity ? Here is the book before 
^ine: it is scarcely fifteen years old. Here is Jack moaning with 
despair and Byronic misanthropy, whose career at the university 
was one of unmixed milk-punch. Here is Tom’s daring Essay in 
defence of suicide and of republicanism in general, itproposoi the death 
of Boland and the Oirondins — Tom’s, who wears tne starchiest tie in 
all the diocese, and would go to Smithfield rather than eat a beef- 
steak on a Friday in Lent. Here is Bob, of the — Circuit, who has 
made a fortune in Railroad Committees, — ^bellowiog out with Tancred 
and Godfrey, ** On to the breach, ye soldiers of the Cross, Soele the 
red wall and swim the choki^ foss. Te dauntless arehers, twang 
your cross-bows well ; On, bill and battle«xe and mangonel I Ply 
battering-ram and hurtling catapult, Jemsalem is onra-^ Veut vuUr 
After which comes a meUmiious de8criptio]i of the gardens of Sharon 
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and the maids of Salem, and a prophecy that roses shall deck the 
entire country of Syria, and a speedy reign of peace be established 
— all in undeniably decasyllabic lines, and the queerest aping of sense 
and sentiment and poetry. And there are essays and poems alon^ 
with these grave parodies, and boyish exercises (which are at once 
frank and false, and so mirthful, yet, somehow, so mournful), hy 
youthful hands, that shall never write more. Fate has interjKJsed 
darkly, and the young voices are silent, and the eager brains havu 
ceased to work. This one had genius and a great descent, and 
seemed to be destined for honours which now are of Irale worth to 
him : that liad virtue, learning, genius — every faculty and endowmoU 
which might secure love, admiration, and worldly fame : an oIjscuih 
aud solitary churchyard contains the grave of many fond hopes, and 
the pathetic stone which bids them farewell. I^saw the sun shining 
on it in th«3 fall of last year, and Inward the. sweet village chtdr raising 
anthems round about. What boots wh(‘ther it bo Westminster or a 
little country spire which covers your ashes, or if, a few days sooner or 
later, the world forgets you ? 

Amidst thes(* friends then, and a host more, Pen passed more than 
two brilliant and happy years of his life. He had his fill of pleasun' 
aud popularity. No dinner ,sup[K'r imity was complete witlioM 
him; and Pen’s jovial wit, and Pen’s wmgs, and dashing courage, ami 
frank and manly bearing, oharmod all the undeigmduates. Though 
he U*came the fav«jurite and lendt*rf>f young men who were much hi'« 
supt'riors in wealth and station, ho was much too genehmsto (‘.udeavour 
ttJ pi\)piliato thorn by any mt*anno'is or cringing on his t»wn j)ait, and 
would n»)t neglect the humblest man of his acquaintance in iirder to 
curry favour with the richest y'oing grandt^o in the university. Ili'< 
name is still rotneinliered at the Pnum Debiting ('lub, as one of the 
brilliant oiatois of his day. I>y the way, fioin having l)ot»n an ardent 
Tory in his freshmatrs y<‘ar, his piinciple.s t<K»k a sudden turn afbT- 
wards, and ho l^ecamo a hU^ral of tho m«>st vndont order, I le avoweil 
himself a D.uitonist, and asser ted that J^uis the Sixteenth was served 
right And ns for Uharlos the Fir st, he vowed tlmt he would chop oil' 
that monarch's head with his own right hand were he then in tho room 
at the Pnion Debating Club, and had Cromwell no other executioner 
for the ti'aitor. He and Ijord , Magnus (Miarters, tl^ xMarquis ru* 
Kunnymode’s eon before iiieutiuuei^, were the most truculent repub* 
licans of their day. 

There ai*e reputations of this sort made quite independent of the 
Qpllege hierai'chy, in the republic of gownsmen. A man may be 
fanmus in the Honour-lists aud entirely unknown to the undergra* 
duates : who elect kings and Chieftaina of their own, whom they admiie 
aud obey, aa negro-gangs have private blac)^ sovereigns in tmir own , 
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odv, to whom they pay an occult obedience, besides that which they 
uMicly profess for their owners and drivers. Among the young ones 
became famous and popular : not that he did much, but there 
.AS a general deteriui nation that he could do a great deal if ho chose. 
Ah. if Pendentiis of Jk)uiface would but try/* the men said, he 
do anything.** lie was harked for the Greek Ode won by 
mith of Trinity; everybody was sure ho would have the Latin 
V xanieter prize, which Hrowti <»f St. Johri*a, however, carried off. and 
M this way one university honour after another was lost by him, until, 
liter two or three failures, Air, Pen ceased to compete. But he got a 
i.M'lamation prize in his own college, and brought home to his mother 
I’id Laura at Fairoaks a set of prize-b(X)ks l)cgilt with the college 
i’nis, aud so big, well-l)Ound,aiidinagni(]cent, that these ladies thought 
had been no such prize <»ver given in a collegi* liefore as tliis of 
i'fn*i?,and that he had won the very largest honour which Oxbridge 
capable of awarding. 

As vacation after vacation and term after tcrni passed away with- 

• 111 the (basiled news that Pen had sate for any scholarship or won any 
h>nour, Doctor Portinan grow mightily glcx'iny in his b'^haviour 
' •^v.lrcIs Arthur, and adopted a sulky grandeur of deport mc»nt towards 

.III, whieii the lad returned by a similar haughtiness. Ono vaoa- 
‘•<11 he did not call upon the Doctor at all, much to* his mother’s 
.I'liioyauee, who tiiought that it was a privilege ti'i enter the li<mtory- 
I *11’^* at Claveiing, and listennl to Dr. Portman’s antique jokes and 
-ini I hough e\tV wi <ifien n*)»oated, with unfailing veneratuni. ** I 
.MMot >tand lh<* Doctor'spatioiiiMiig air,'* I\»u siid. “ Ifr’s too kind 
■ me, a great deal to i faiiit*rly. 1 havest‘en in the world U'ttor men 

• an him, and 1 am not going to Imik* inywif by listening to his dull 
Id stories.** The larjt feud U‘twei*n Pmi and the Doctor made the 
billow nervous, so that s}u< too avoidi^d Portman, and was afraid to go 
^0 the Rectory when AitJiur was at home. 

One Sunday in the last Jong vacation, the wretched boy pushed 
liib rebellions spirit so far as not to go to church, and he was see.n at 
the gate of the Clavoring Anns smoking a cigar, in the face of the 
'Xmgregation as it issued from St. Mary’s. There was an awful sensa* 
tim in the village society, Poitman prophesied Pen’s ruin after that, 
groaned in spirit over the rebellious young pnKiigal. 

So did Helen tnmible in her heart, and Little Laura — Laura had 
grown to be a fine young stripling by this time, graceful and fair, 
clinging round Helen and worshipping her, with a passionate affection. 
Ik>th of these women felt that tlUir boy was changed. Ue was no 
longer the artless Pen of old days, so brave, so artless, so impetuous, 
and tender. His face looked careworn and haggard, his voice had a 
deeper sound, and tones i|ore sarcastia Care seemed to be parsuiog 
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him; but he only laughed tirhen his mother questioned him, and 
parried her anxious queries with some scornful jest Nor did b<* 
spend much of his vacations at home : be went on visits to one great 
friend or another, and scared the quiet pair at Fairoaks by stories of 
great {lOUses whither he had been invited, and by talking of lord!» 
without their titles. 

Honest Harry Foker, who had been the means of introdurini: 
Arthur Pendcnuis to that set of young men at the university, from 
whose society and connections Arthur’s uncle expected that the la<l 
would get so much benefit; who had called for Arthur’s hrstsfmg At 
bis first supper-party ; aud who bad presented him at the Jlarmecidf 
Club, where none hut the very l)est men of Oxbridge were adDiittiii 
(It consisted in Pen’s time of six noblemen, eight gentlcmen-pensionei^. 
and twelve of the most select commoners of the university), soini 
found himself left far liehind by the young freshman in the fashion- 
able world of Oxbridge, and being a generous and worthy fellow, 
without a spark of envy in bis composition, was exceedingly pleascii 
at the success of his young protege, aud admired Pen quite as much 
as any of the other youth did. It was he who followed Pen now, ami 
quot^ his sayings : learned his botigs, aud retailed them at niintir 
supper parties, and was never weary of hearing them from the gifted 
young poet’s own mouth — for a good deal of the time which Mr. Pen 
might have employed much more advantageously m the pursuit uf 
the regular scholastic studies, was given up to the comp<'»sition of 
secular ballads, which he sang about at parties according to uaiversity 
wont. 

It had been as well for Arthur if the honest Poker had remained 
for some time at college, for, with all his vivacity, ho was a prudenc 
young man, aud often curbed Pen’s propensity to extra vagtance : but 
Poker’s ooltegiate career did not last very long after Arthur’s entrauo' 
at Honifaro. Repeated differences with the university authorities 
caused Mr. Foker to quit Oxbridge in an untimely manner. 
would peraist in attending races on the neighbouring Hungerford 
Heath, in spite of the injunctions of Kis anemic superiors. He 
never could be got to frequeut the chapel of the college with that 
regularity of piety which Alma Mater demands from her children ; 
tandems, which are abominations in the eyes of the heads and tutors, 
were Poker’s greatest delight, and so reckless was his driving and 
frequent the accidents and upsets out of his drag, that Pen called 
takmg a drive with him taking the ^ Diversions of Purley s ” finally. ‘ 
havii^ a dioner*party at his nooxna to entertain some frkmds from 
London, nothing would satisfy Mr. Foker but painting Mr. Buck’s 
door vermilion, in which frei^ be was caught by the proctor; and 
although young Black Strap, the oelehrat6(l negro fightiuv wa% 
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one of Mr. Foker*8 distinguished guests, snd was holding the can of 
paint while the young artist operated on the door, knock^ down two 
of the proctor’s attendants, and performed prodigies of valour, yet 
these feats rather injured than served Foker, whom the proctor know 
very well and who was taken with the brush in his hand, summarily 
convened and sent down from tho university. 

The tutor wrote a very kind and feeling letter to Lady Agnes on 
the subject, stating that everybody was fond of the youth ; that he 
ijcvi^r meant harm to any mortal creature ; that he for his own part 
would have b^en delighted to pardon the harmless little boyish fi'olic, 
had not its unhappy publicity rendered it impossible to look the freak 
over, and breathing the most fervent wishes for the young fellow’s 
welfare — wishes no doubt sincere, for Foker, as we know, came of a 
noble family on his mother’s side, and on the other was heir to a great 
niiinlM^r of thousand pounds a year. 

It don’t matter,” said Foker, talking over the mattor with Pen, 
— a little sooner or a little later, what is the odds ? I should have 
Iv'on plucked for my little go again, I kUow I should — that Latin I 
raniiot screw into my head, and my mamma’s anguish would have 
b:oke out next term. The (ifoveriior will blow like an old grampus, 
I know ho will, — well, we must stop till he gets his wind again. I 
shall probably go abroad, and impi*ove my mind with foreign travel. 
Y(*s, fMrltf voo\ the ticket. It’ly, and that sort of thing. I'll go to 
Paris, and learn (o dance and complete my education. But it’s not 
!ue Fm anxious about, Pen. As long as people drink boor 1 don’t 
care, — it’s al)Out you I’m doubtful, my boy. You’re going too fast, 
and can’t keep up the pace, 1 tell you. It’s not the fifty you owe me, 
—pay it or not when you like, — but it’s the every-day pace, and I tell 
you it will kill you. You’re livin’ as if there was no end to the money 
in the sU)ckiD’ at home. You oughtn't to give dinners, you ought to 
eat 'em. Fellows are glad to have you. You oughtn’t to owe horse 
bills, you ought to ride other cliaps’ nags. You Imow no more about 
lieltiug than 1 do abotit algebra : tho chaps will win your money as 
iiure as you sport it Hang me if you are not tiying at everything I 
baw you sit down to ^rte last week at Trumpington’s, and taking 
your turn with the bones after Hingwood’s supper. They’ll beat you 
at it, Pen, my boy, even if they play on the square, which I don’t say 
they don’t, nor which I don’t say they do, mind. But I won’t play 
with ’em. You’re no match for ’em. You ain’t up to their weight 
It’s like little Black Strap standing to Tom Spring, — the Blaolrs a 
pretty fighter, but, Law Mess you, his arm ain’t long enough to touch 
Tom,-^nd 1 tell you, you’re going it with fellers beyond your weight, 
liook here— If you’ll promise me never to bet nor touch a box nor a 
card, I’ll let you off the two ponies.” 
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IJut Pen, laughingly, Haid, that though it wasn't convenient tr 
him to pay the two [wnies at that im»ment, h^- by no means wished t 
iKi let ofl‘ any just debts he ow<*d ; ” and he and t’oker |)art<»d, n.i- 
without many dark forel codings on the latter’s f>art with regard to 
friend, who Harry tliought wiu» travelling ihly on iJie road U) nin 
Oiu* must do at Koint> as Koine does/* Pim said, in a darultfM it 
manner, jingling some sovci-eigns in his w'lisl coat jwckct. A litti 
quiet play at hint a man who plays pretty well — 1 ram 

away fourteen stiveieigns richer from Kingwood’s bup|)er, and, gad ! I 
wanted the money.” — And he walked off, afti»r having 'taken leave A 
poor Koker, whp went away without any be.it of drum, or offer to driv . 
the coach out of ()\i)ridge, to sut)t‘] intend a little dinner which he \i.i- 
going to give at liisnwn moms in K«)mface. aUmt whicli dinner'', in-- 
cx>»k of tlie college, who had a gieat res|x*ct for Mr. Peudennis, alwai - 
took especial pains fur his young favouiite. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
bake’s p n (>( j k T i s s . 

S o ill Pen’s bocoiid year Major Pend^nnis |)aid a brief visit to his 
nephew, and was introduced to several of Pen’s university 
.“lulij — the ijenlloaiid |it)lite liOid IMinliminon, the p^allaut and o|)en- 
{•Mill'd Maijfnijs PhuTters, the hly and witty llariand; theiulrcpid 
ii'.iij^wood, who was called Rupert in th(3 Union Di'hatinjj Olul)., from 
})o opinions and the bravery of his blunders ; Proadlx.nitf styled Haro* 
iMiies HroadUnit from the republican nature of his opinions (he was 
f a dibscMitinj' family from Hiistol, and a perfect Jkiamir^es of 
l^*l)ate); and Illoinidell-Hloiaidel), whom Mr. Pen entertained at a 
uinner, wlieieof his uncle was the chief g^uest. 

’J’he Majors said, “ Pen, my l)oy, your dinner went off d nerveUle ; 
>oii did the honours very nicely — ^you curved well — I am jiflad you 
<Mrned to carve — it is done on the side*lx>ard now in most gtxid 
i OHM'S, but is stilf an important |xjint, and may aid you in middle life 
~youn^ fiord Plinliinmon is a veiy amiable younpf man, quite the 
Ullage of his dear m<»tiier (wlioin I kuew as Lady Aipiila Hrownbill): 
Old Lord Magnus’s republicaui&m will wear off — it sits prettily enough 
•M a young patrician in early life, though nothing is so loaths^iuie 
among persons of our rank — ^Mr. Hroadbeiit stvms to have much 
I l<Kiuenco and consicleiable reading ; your friend Fokcr is always 
delightful ; but your acquaintance, Mr. Hloundell, struck me as in all 
!'*s{)ects a most ineligiblo young man,” 

** Bless my soul, sir, Blouudell-Hloundell ! ” cried Pen, laughing : 

*' why, sir, he's the most popular man of the university. He was in 

the Dragoons Ixifore he came up — bad a special mooting on 

purpose — he’s of an excellent family — Suifolk Bloundells, descended 
irum Richard's Blondel, bear a harp in chief— and motto 0 Mong 
Roy.'* 

“ A man may have a very good ooat-of-amw, and bo a tigers my 
lK)y,” the Major said, chipping his egg ; that man is a tiger, ^ mark 
my word — a low man. 1 will lay a wager that ho left his regiment, 
which was a good one (for a more respectable man than my friend. 
Lord Martingale, never sat in a saddle), in bad odour. Thm is the 
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unmistakable look of slang and bad habits about this Mr. Bloundcll. 
He frequents low gambling-houses and billiard hells, sir— he haunt* 
third-rate clubs — 1 know he does. I know by his style. I never wa^ 
mistaken in my man yet. Did you remark the quantity of rings atui 
jewellery he wore ? That person has Scamp written on his couii- 
tenance, if any man ever had. Mark my woMs and avoid him. 
us turn the ermversation. The dinner was a Ueth too fine, but I di)n*i 
object to your making a few extra /raw when you receive friends. ()i 
course you don’t <lo it often, and only those whom it is your inten^vi 
to fSter, The cutlets were excellent, and the souffle uncommonly lijht 
and good. The third bottle t)f cliamptagne was not necessary ; Inu 
you have a g4>od income, and as long as you keep within it, I shall not 
quarrel with you, my dear boy.^* 

Poor Pen ! the worthy uncle little know how often those dinner^ 
took place, while the reckless young Amphitryon delighted to 8h<»w )ii:j 
hospitality and skill in ^ounnandtse. There is no art about wliw Ij 
boys are more anxious to have an air of knowingne*<s. A taste and 
knowledge of wines and cookery appears to them to be the sign of an 
accomplished rou/ and manly gentleman. Pen, in his character of 
Admirable Crichton, thought it necessary to be a great judg<‘ and 
practitioner of dinners; wo have just said how the college ct»ok 
reacted him, and shall soon have to deplore that that worthy man 
so blindly trusted our Pen. In the third year of the lad’s residence 
at Oxbridge, his stair<*ase was by no means encumbered with di’«h* 
covers and desserts, ami waiters carrying in dishes, and skips «>pcniii? 
Iced champagne ; crowds of different sorts of atUmdants, with face-? 
sulky or piteous, hung about the outer oak, and assailed the unfor- 
tunate lad as he issued out of his den. 

Nor did his guardian’s advice take auy effect, or induce Mr. Pen to 
avoid the society of the disreputable Mr. Hloundell. 

The young maguate.s of the neighbouring great College of St. 
Qeorge's, who regarded Pen, and in whose society ho lived, were not 
taken in by Bloundells flashy graces, and rakish airs of fashion.' 
Broadbent called him Captain Macheath, and said he would live to be 
hanged. Foker, during his brief stay at the university with Macheath, 
with charactonstic caution, declined to say anything in the Captain’s 
disfavour, but hinted to Pen that he bad belter have oim for a partner 
at whist than play against him, and better back him at than bet 
on *th6 other side. ** You see, he plays better than you do, Pen,’* was 
the astute young gentleman’s remark: **he plays nnoommon well, 
the Captain does -and, Pen, I wouldn’t take the odds too freely from 
him, if I was you. I don’t think he’s too Audi of money, the Ca^in 
ainV’ But beyond these dark suggestaooa and genmhties, the 
oautioua Foker could not be got to 
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Sot that his advice would have had more weight with a headstrong 
vpung man, than advice commonly has with a lad who is determined 
ou pursuing his own way. Pen^s appetite for pleasure was insatiable^ 
and he rushed at it wherever it presented itself, with an eagerness 
which bespoke his fiery constitution and youthful health, lie called 
taking pleasure ** seeing life,’* and quoted well-known maxims from 
Tf^rence, from Horace, from Shakspeare, to show that one should do 
.ill that might become a man. Ha bade fair to be utterly used up and 
a row\ in a few years, if he were to continue at the pace at which he 
was going. * 

One night after a supper-party in college, at which Pen and Mac- 
rath had been present, and at which a little quiet vmyr-ar-tm had 
• rti played, as the men bad taken their ca^ and were going away, 
t;u*r no gi eat losses or winnings on any side, Mr. Bloundell play- 
fully tor^k up a green wine-glass from the supper-table, which had 
'•fi ll destined to contain iced cup, but into which he insurled srime- 
^hiijg still more pernicious, namely a pair of dice, which the gentleman 
t<*ok out of Ilia waist coat-pcK;kct, and put into the glass. Then giving 
tiio glass a graceful wave which showed that his hand was quite 
t>\f>4^rienced in the tliixiwing of dice, he called seven’s the main, and 
ulii.iktiig the ivory cubes gently on the table, swept them up lightly 
v>A\n from the cloth, and repeated this process two or three times. 
Ino other men IcMiked on. Pen, of course, among the number, who 
:.ad never used the dice as yet, except to play a humdrum game of 
uickganimoii at home. 

Mr. Bloundell, who had a good voice, began to troll out the chorus 
from ** Roliert the Devil,” an opera then in great vogue, in which 
•'horuH many of the men joined, especially Pen, who was in very high 
'ipirits, having won a number of shillings and half-crowns at the 
and presently, instead of going home, most of the party 
kere seated round the table playing at dice, the green glass going 
found from hand to hand until Pen finally shivered it, after throwing 
iix mains. 

From that night Pen plun^d into the delights of the game of 
hazard, as eagerly as it was hb custom to pursue any new pleasure. 
Dice can be [myeid of mornings as well as after dinner or supper, 
liloundell would come into Pen’s rooms after breakfast, and it was 
nstoDtohiog how quick the time passed as the bones were rattling. 
They bad quiet little parties with closed doors, and Bloundell devb^ 
i box lined wi^ felt, so that the dice should n^e no noise, and their 
ell-ule rattle ix>t bring the sharp-eared tutors up to tim rooms, 
illoundelh Ringwood, and Pen were once very nearly oaught by 
^r. Budr, who, passing in the quadrangb, tm>ught be heaid the 
kord^ M Two to one on the caster,” through Peo’sopen window ; but 
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when the tutor got bto Arthur's rooms he found the kds with three 
Homers before them, and Pen said, ho was trying to coach the two 
other men, and asked Mr. Buck with great gravity what was tho 
present condition of the River Scamander, and whether it was navi^. 
able or no ? 

Mr. Arthur Pendennis did not win much money in thcso trans- 
actions with Mr. HloundelI,or indeed gain good of any kind exce|it a 
knowledge of the odds at ha/.aid, which be might have learned out oi 
books. 

One Easter vnration, when Pen hail announced to his mother and 
uncle hirt iutentum not to go down, but stay at Oxbridge and rend, 
Mr. J’eii was ncvei iheless induced to take a brief visit to Ix^ndori iti 
company with his friend Mr. Blouudell. They put up at a hotel in 
Covent Oarden, wliere Bloundeil had a tick, as he calltMl it, and tiM)k 
the pleasures of the town very freely after the wont of youngiinivorsity 
men. Bloundeil still belonged to a military club, whither he took IVi. 
to dine once or twice (the young men would drive thither in a cnh. 
trembling lest they should meet Major Pendennis on his beat in Pal. 
Mall), and here Pen was introduced to a nunil>er of gallant younr 
fellows with spurs and inu.stachios, with wlnim he drank pale ale «»! 
mornitigs and beat the town of a night. Here h(» saw a deal of liie, 
indeed: norm his career aUnit the tlietitii^sand sitiging-houses wind 
these roaring young bladeh fieipnuited, was Ih» very lik*dy to mnei hi' 
guardian, (hie night, neveitlMdess, they were veiy near to eachollu*! 
a plank only tejiiuating Pen, who was in the Injxes of the Museum 
Theatre, from the Major, who was in liOrd Steyne’s l)ox, along wiu 
that venerated nobleman. The Foll'oi ingay w^l^ in the pride of iie* 
glory. She had luade a hit : that is, she had drawn very good hou^e'l 
for nearly a year, had starred the pro\ irires witli gieal iclat, had conn 
iK&ck to shine in h mdon with somewhat diminished lusliv, and now 
WAS acting with ••over inenvising altriiotioii, ** triumph of tli»^ 
g»>t)d old linlish drama/* as the play-bills avoweil.ti) hou^>e.s in vfh\(^ 
theie was phuity of room for aiiyUidy who want'd tt>.s‘e her. 

It was not the time Pen had seen her, since that nieUKimbl'* 
day when I h(M wo had paited in ('hatteris. In the previous yeai. 
when the town was mukine* mueh of her. and the pii>>s laiidtsi h*' 
W».iuty, Pen had found a jHetexi ftu roming In lAitidon mt/i*rm-tiiiie 
lOid had rushed ott lo the iut\iUe to nim* his old Ihime. Ho reoolhs'te- 
itralliei than lonewed i«. lb leiieuiiUMod Jiow aideiitly he u.vd 
boon the li»ok-\»ut at t luitten-, when tin* spt^edi la*foi\'i Ophelia's “• 
UallePs entrance on ti*e ‘-tag*; w.is made by the proper aeU*i. 
Now, as tho actor s|)i'ke, he had a t of feeble thrill : as thehous** 
began to thunder with applause, aud Ophelia entert^d with her old 
bow aud sweeping curtsi*y, Pen feli a slight sht>ck and blushed ver^ 
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much M be looked at heri and could not help thinking^ that all the 
bouse was regarding him. He hardly heard her for the first part of 
the play: and he thought with such rage of the humiliation to which 
she had subjected him, that he began to fancy he was jealous and in 
lore with her still. But that illusion did not last very long. He ran 
n>und to tlie stage door of the theatre to see her if possible, but he did 
not succeed. She passed indeed under his nose with a female com- 
]>anion, but he did not know her, — nor did she recognize him. The 
I ext night ho came in lato, and stayed very quietly for the after-piece, 
and on the thifd and last night of his stay in London — why, Taglioni 
was going to dance at the Opera, — Taglioni ! and there was to be 
I)nn (jriovauni, which he admired of all things in the world : so 
Mr. Pen went to Don Giovanni and Taglioni. 

This time the illusion about her was quite gone. She was not less 
handsome, but she was not the same, somehow. The light was gone 
out of her eyes which used to flash there, or Pen's no longer were 
dazzled by it. The rich voice spoke as of old, yet it did not make 
lVn‘s bosom thrill as formerly. He thought he could recognize the 
1 'rogue underneath : the accents seemed to him coarse and false. It 
annoyed him to hear the same emphasis on the same words, only 
littered a little louder: worse thait thi^, it annoyed him to think that 
he should ever have mistaken that loud imitation for genius, or melted 

those' iiH^chanical Hid)S and sighs, lie felt that it was in auutber life 
dmoht. t hat it was amalu'r man who had so madly loved her. He was 
I'^lmmed aiid bitterly humiliated, and very lonely. Ah, jjoor Pen I 
the delusion is UdkT than liie truth sometimes, and fine dreams than 
dismal waking. 

They went and had an uproai ions supper that night, and Mr. i^en 
iiad a line headache the next morning, with which he went back to 
Oxbridge, having spent all his ready money. 

I As all this narrative is taken from Pen's own confessions, so that 
^thc reader may l)e as.sured of the truth of every word of it, and as Pen 
himself never had any accurate notion of the manner in which ho 
^)X'nt his money , and plunged himself in much doc'per |ieciiiiiary difii- 
<'tiities,duimg his luckless r(\siderice at Oxbridge University, it is, of 
' ourse, imixissible fur iik» to gi\e any accurate account of liis iuvolve- 
iiients, beyond that general not ion of his way of life, which wo have 
‘'ketched a few pages l»ack. lie dot's nr»i sp($ak Phj hardly of the 
oigiieiy of the univerfrily tradesmen, or of those in London whom ho 
u«>noured with his i>ati\)nage at the outset of his career. Kven Finch, 
the money-lender, to whom Bloundeii introduced him, aud with whom 
he had various transactions, in which the young raacars signature 
Appear^ upon stamped paper, treated bini» aooordiog to Pen's own 
with forbearance, and never mulcted him of more than a 
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hundred per cent The old college cook, bis fervent admirer, mad« 
him a private hill, offered to send him in dinners up to the very last, 
and never would have pressed his account to his dying day. There 
was that kindness and frankness about Arthur Pendennis, which won 
most people who came in contact with him, and which, if it rendered 
him an easy prey to rogues, got him, perhaps, more goodwill than he 
merited from many honest men. It was impossible to resist his good 
nature, or, in bis worst moments, not to hope for his rescue from utter 
ruio. 

At the time of bis full career of university pleasure, he would leave 
the gayest party to go and sit with a sick fi lend. lie never knew the 
difference between small and great in the treatment of his acquaint- 
ances, however much the uolucky lad’s tastes, which were of the 
sumptuous order, led him to prefer good society ; he was only too 
ready to share his guinea with a poor friend, and when he got money 
had an irresistible propensity for paying, which he never couM 
conquer thn)Ugh life. 

In his third year at college, the duns l)egaii to gather awfully 
round about him, and ther(3 wan a lovec* at his oak which scandalizmi 
the tutors, aud would have w*aied many a stouter heart. With 
of these he used to l>attle,bomo he would bully (under Mr. Hloundell'n 
directions, who was a master in this art, though he took a degree in 
no other), and some deprecate. And it is reported of him that little 
Mary Frodsham, the daughter of a certain poor gilder and frame- 
maker, whom Mr. Pen had thought fit to employ, and who had made 
a number of beautiful frames for his fine prints, coming to Pendennis 
with a piteous tale that her father was ill with ague, and that there was 
an executtuQ in their house, Pen in an anguish of remorse rushed away, 
pawned bis grand watch and every single article of jewellery except 
two old gold sleeve-buttons, which had belonged to his father, 
rushed with the proceeds to Frodsham's shop, where, with tears in his 
eyes, and the deepest repentance and humility, he asked the poor 
tradesman’s pardon. 

This, young gentlemen, is,Dot told os an instance of Pen’s virtue, 
but rather of his weakness. It would have been much more virtuous 
to have had noq^ints at all. He still owed for the baubles which he 
sold in order to pay Frodsham’s bill, and his mother had ^nielly to 
pinch herself in order to discharge the jeweller’s aooouot, so that she 
wae in the end the sufferer by the lad’s impertinent fancies and folliea 
We are not presenting Pen to you as a hero or a model, only as a lad, 
who, in the midst of a thousand vanities and weaknesses, has as yet 
some generous impulses, and is not altogethtf dishonest. 

Wo have said it was to the scandal of Mr. Buck the tutor that 
Pen’s extravagances became known ; from the manner in whicb he 
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entered eoUegOt the associates he kept, and the introdnotioDa of 
Doctor Portman and the Major, Buck for a long-time thought t^t Us 
ptipU was a man of large property, and wondered rather that he only 
wore a plain gown. Once on going up to London to the levee with 
an address from his Majesty's Loyal University of Oxbridge, Buck 
had seen Major Pendennis at St James's, in conversation with two 
knights of the Garter, in the carriage of one of whom the dazzled 
tutor saw the Major whisked away after the levee. Ho asked Pen 
to wine the instant he came bick, let him off from chapels and lectures 
more than evof , and felt perfectly sure that he was a young gentle- 
man of large estate. 

Thus, he was thunderstruck when he heard the truth, and received 
% dismal confession from Pen. His university debts were lar^, and 
the tutor had nothing to do, and of course Pen did not acquaint him, 
with his Loudon debts. What man ever does tell all when pressed by 
hib friends about his liabilities ? The tutor learned enough to know 
that Pen was poor, that he had spent a handsome, almost a magnificent 
allowance, and had raised around him such a fine crop of debts, M it 
would be very hard work for any man to mow down : for there is no 
plant that grows so rapidly when once it has taken root. 

Perhaps it was because she was so tender and good that Pen was 
terrified lest his mother should know of his sins. 1 can’t bear to 
break it to her,” he said to the tutor in an agony of grief. 0 1 sir, Tve 
been a villain to her ’’—and he repented, and ho wished he had the 
tune to oome over again, and he asked himself, Why, why did his 
uncle insist upim the necessity of living with great people, and in how 
much did all his grand acipiaintance profit him ? ” 

They were not shy, but Pen thought tliey wort*, and slunk from 
them during his last terms at college. He was as gloomy as a death’s 
head at parties, which ho avoided of bis own part, or to which his 
} uuiig friends soon ceased to invite him. Everybody knew that Pen- 
dennis was ** hard up.” That man Blouiidcll, wl^o could nay noIxKij, 
aiul who was obliged to go down after three terms, was nis min, the 
men said. His melancholy figure might be seen shirking about the 
lonely quadrangles in his battered old cap and torn gown, and he who 
had been the pride of tlie university but a year before, the man whom 
all the young ones loved to look at, was now the obfhet of oonversa* 
tion at freshmen’s wine-parties, and they spoke of him with wonder 
and awe. 

At last came the Degree Examinations. Many a vonng man of bis 
year whose hobnailed shoes Pen had derided, and whose isce or coat 
he had caricatured-^^nany amao whom he had treated with ocom in 
the lecture*room <wcnislmwithhiselo<|raeiioein tbedebati^ 

^ ttaoy of hbownaet wlmhadnothaU his mins, butalittfe r^gidarity 
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and constancy of occupation, took high phces in the honours or passed 
with decent credit And where in the iist was Pen the superb, Pen 
the wit and ^ndy, Pen the poet and orator ? Ah, where was Pen the 
widow’s darling and sole pride? ImI us hide our heads, and shut u{ 
the pa|^e. The lists came out ; and a dreadful rumour rushed througl 
the university, that Pendennis of Boniface was plucked. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FLIGHT AFTER DEFEAT. 

D uring tho latter part of Pen’s residence at the University of 
Oxbridge, his uncle’s partiality had greatly increased for the 
A(j. The Major was proud of Arthur, who had high spirits, frank 
*'.<inners, a go^ person, and high geotlernaulike bearing. It pleiad 
t'jc old Loudon bachelor to see Pen walking with the young patricians 
I Ins university, and he(who was never known to entertain his friends, 
(fid whosi' stinginess had passed into a sort of byword among some 
at the Club, who envied his many engagements, and did not 
< noose to consider his poverty) was charmed to give his nephew and 
ino young lords snug little dinners at his lodgings,and to regale them 
good claret, and his very liest bans mots and stories; some of 
\Oiirh would bo injured by the repetition, for the Major’s manner of 
tilling them was hioomparably neat and careful ; and others, whereof 
ihe ie|)etition would do good to nobody. He paid his court to their 
(areiits through the young men, and to himself as it were by their 
ojinpany. He made more than one visit to Oxbridge, where the 
luung fellows were amused by entertaining the old gentleman, ond 
^'avc parties and breakfasts, and fetiss, partly to joke him and partly 
’ ' do him honour. He plied them with bis stories. He made him* 
juvenile and hilarious in the company of the young lords. He 
to hear Pen at a grand debate at the Union, crowed and cheered, 
I d rapped his stick in chorus with the cheers of the men, and was 
I'tnunded at the boy’s eloquence and fire, lie thought ho liad gr>t a 
)wUQg Pitt for a nephew. He had an almost pateiiial fondness for 
^t*n. He wrote to the lad letters with playful advice and the news of 
the town. He bragged about Arthur at his Clubs, and introduced 
with pleasure into his conversation ; saying, that, egad, the young 
tellows were putting the old ones to the wall; that the lads who were 
'Y>miog up, young JLord Plinlimmon, a friend of my boy, young Lord 
^(agnua Charters, a chum of my scapegrace, &a, would make a greater 
figure in the world thanever thmr lathers haddone before them. Jle 
t^ked permtssioii to bring Arthur to a grand ftte at Gaunt House t 
aw him with ineffable satisfaction dancing with the sitters of the 
Ipungiiobleiiieii before ine&tic«ed{ and gave himself semoch trouble 

H 
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toproenre cards of invitation for the lad to some good houses, as if he 
had been a mamma with a daughter to marry, and not an old half-pay 
officer in a wig. And he boasted everywhere of the boy’s great talents, 
and remarkable oratorical powers ; and of the brilliant degree he was 
going to take* Lord Runnymede would take him on his embassy, or 
the Duke would bring him in for one of his boroughs, he wrote over 
and over again to Helen ; who, for her part, was too ready to believe 
anything that anybody chose to say in favour of her son. 

And all this pride and affection of uncle and mother had been 
trampled down by Pen’s wicked extravagance and idleness ! I don't 
envy Pen’s feelings (as the phrase is), as he thought of what he bad 
done. He had slept, and the tortoise had won the race. He had 
marred at its outset what might have been a brilliant career. Uo 
had dipped ungenerously into a generous mother's purse ; basely and 
recklessly spilt her little cruse. 0 1 it was a coward hand that oi>uld 
■trike and rob a creature so tender. And if Pen felt the wrong which 
he had done to others, are we to suppose that a young gentleman of 
his vanity did not feel still more keenly the shame he hod brought 
ttpon himself ? Let us be assured that there is no more qruel remom* 
tnan that ; and no groans more piteous than those of wounded soif- 
lovcw Like Joe Miller’s friend, the Senior Wrangler, who bowed t) 
the audience from his box at the play, because he and the kin^ 
happened to enter the theatre at the same time* only, with a fatuity 
by no means so agreeable to himself, poor Arthur Pendennis fell 
p^ectly ooQvinoed that all England would remark the absence of bis 
name from the examination-lists, and talk about his misfortune. His 
wounded tutor, his many dons, the skip and bed-maker who waited 
upon him, the undergraduates of his own time and the years below 
him, whom he had patronised or scorned — how could he bear to look 
any of thejtn in the face now F He rushed to his rooms, into whicL 
he shut himself, and there he penned a letter to his tutor, full 
thanks, regards, remorse, and despair, requesting that bis name migH 
be taken off the college books, and intimating a wbh and expectatioa 
that death would sp^ily end the woes of the disgraced Arthur 
Fendennb. 

Then he slunk out, scarcely knowing whither he went, but 
mechenicaUy taking the unfrequented little lanes by the bocks of 
the colleges, until be cleared the university precincts, and got down 
to the banks of the Oamisis river, now deserted,^ but so often alive 
with the boat-races, end the crowds of cheering gownsmen. 
wandered on and on, until he found himself at some miles’ distance 
fromi>xbrldge, or rather was found hj SDme aoqoahitaaoe, leavbf 
that city. 

Am Iw went up ahill^a drisnling Jannuyiain heatmg m hlslm 
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and bis rag^ged gown flying behind him~for he had not divested him* 
self of his a^emical garments since the morning-Hi postohaiae came 
rattling up the road, cn the box of which a servant was seated, whilst 
within, or rather half out of the carriage window, sate a young genUe* 
man smoking a ci^r, and Joudly encouraging the postboy. It was 
our young acquaintance of Baymouth, Mr. Spavin, who had got bis 
d«*gree, and was driving homewards in triumph in his yellow post- 
chaise. He caught a sight of the figure, madly gesticulating as he 
walked up the hill, aud of poor Pen’s pale and ghastly face as the 
chaise whirled H>y him. 

** Wo ! ” roared Mr. Spavin to the postboy, and the horses stopped 
ih their mad career, and the carriage pulled up some fifty yards before 
I’ei). Ho presently beard his own name shouted, and beheld the upper 
ualf of the body of Mr. Spavin thrust out of the side-wiudow of ibid 
vehicle, and beckoning Pen vehemently towards it 
IVn stopped, hesitated — nodded his head fiercely, and pointed 
onwards, as if desirous that the postilion should proceed. He did not 
npeak : but his countenance must have looked very desperate, for 
y<iuitg Spavin, having stared at him with an expression of blank alarm, 
jumped out of the carriage presently, ran towards Pen holding out his 
iiand, and grasping Pen’s, said, I say-— hullo, old boy, where are you 
going, and what’s the row now ? ” 

“ I’m going where I deserve to go,” said Pen with an imprecation. 
‘*This ain’t the way,” said Mr. Spavin, smiling. ^This is the 
Kenbury road. I* say, Pen. don’t take on because you are plucked. 
It’s nothing when you are used to it I’ve been plucked three times, 
<iid I oy — and after the first time I didn’t caie. Glad it’s over, though. 
You’ll have better luck next time.” 

Pen lookt^d at his early acijuamtancc, — who bad been plucked, 
who had liecn lusticated, who had only, after repeated failures, teamed 
to read and write correctly, and who, in spite of all these drawbacks, 
Jiad attained the honour of a degree. **This man has passed,” be 
Thouglit, ** and I have failed ! ” It was almost too much for him 
to bear. 

Oood-bye, Spavin,” said he ; I’m very glad you are through. 
Don’t let me keep you ; I’m in a huny^I'm going to town to-night” 
(rammon,” said Mr. Spavin. ** This ain’t the way to town } this 
is the Penbury road, I tell you.” 

I was just going to turn back,” Pen said. 

All the coaxes are full with the men going down,” Spavin said. 
Pen winced. You’d not get a place fora ten-pound note. Oetinto 
my yellow ; I’ll drop you at Mudford, where you have a chance of the 
Fentmry mail. PU tend you a hat and e coat; Pve got Iota. .Goase 
along; jumpin, old boy*--goit, leathers this way Fenl^^ . 
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himself in Mr. Spavin’s postchaisc, and rode with that gentleman a^ 
far as the Ram Inn at Mudford» fifteen miles from Oxbridge ; wheie 
the Fenbury mail changed horses, and where Pen got a place on 
London. 

The next day there was an immense excitement in Bonifaro 
College, Oxbridge, where, for some time, a rumour prevailed, to the 
terror of )*on*s tut<ir and tradesmen, that Pendennis, maddened at 
losing his dogn^^e, had made away with himself — a battered cap, in 
which his name was almost discernible, together with a seal bearing 
his crest of an eagle looking at a now extinct sun, had been found 
three miles on the Foubury road, near a mill-stream ; and, for four-and- 
tweiity houi's, it was sni)tx)sed that poor IVn had Hung himself into th(» 
stream, until letters arrived from him, beat ing the London post-mark. 

The mail reached London at the dreary hour of five; and ho 
hastened to the inn at Covent (birdeii, at which he was accustorntMl 
to put up, where the ever-wakeful p>rter admitted him. and showetl 
him to a bed. Pen lookt^d hard at the man. and wondered whethoi 
Boots knew he was plucked ? When in lx>d he could not sKn^p there, 
lie tOii.su<l about until the ap)>i^araucu of the dismal liondon daylight, 
when he Hpmngup des[)erately.and walked off to his uncle’s lodgings 
in Bury »Street; where tiio maid, who was scouring the steps, looked 
up suspiciously at liim.as he came with an unshaven face, and yester- 
day’s linen, tie thoughi sh>^ knew c»f his iniNlmp, ttM;. 

•• Ctood’ovmis ! Mr. ilartliur, what \ts ’apiM^ned. sir! ” Mr, Morgan, 
the valet, a.sked, who had just arranged tho well-buislied clothes and 
nliiiiy IhhiUs at the door of his master’s iH*d-rixun, and was carrying m 
Ills wig to the .>rajor. 

** 1 want to s(*6 my uncle,” he cried, in a ghastly voice, and flung 
him.s(df down on a chair. 

Morgan Uicked before the jiale and desperate-li>oking young man, 
with lerriliod nnd woridei ing glance'^, anddis;ippeared into his mastei’s 
apaitineiit. , 

The Major put his ht*ad out of the l)cd>rooni door, as soon as ho 
had his wig un. 

•• \V hat exaininatijn over ? Senior Wrangler, double First Class, 
hay? ” said the old gentleman — Til come directly ; *’ and the head 
disapiK'aivd. 

♦•They don’t know wlwt has happened,” groaned Pen; *• what will 
tbov sii/ when they know all ?” 

IVn had standing with his liack to the window, and to such a 
dubious light a.s Bury Street enjoys of a foggy January monniig, so 
tlvit his undo could not see Uie expivviion of the youtig man’s 
countenance, or the looks of gloom and dcs|iair which even Hr. 
Morgan had remarked. 
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But when the Major came out of his dressingf-room, neat and 
radiant, and preceded by faint odours from Dolcroix's shop, from 
which emporium Major Pendennis’s mg and his pocket-handkerchief 
pjt their perfume, he held out one of his hands to Pen, and was about 
ixldressing: him in his cheery high-toned voice, when he caught sight 
(>f the boy*s face at length, and dropping his hand, said, ** Good GM ! 
Pen, what*s the matter ? ” 

You’ll see it in the papers at breakfast, sir,** Pen said. 

“ See what ? '* 

•* My nam^ isn't there, sir.*’ 

“ Hang it, why should it 1)0 ? ” asked the Major, more perplexed. 

“ I have lost everything, sir,** Pen groaned out ; “ my honour’s 
pme; I'm mined irretrievably; I can’t go back to Oxbridge.” * 

** Lost your honour ? ” screamed out the Major. ** Heaven alive ! 
\ou don’t mean to say you have shown the white feather ? ” 

Pen laughed bitterly at the word feather, and repeated it ^‘No, 
It isn't that, sir. I'm not afraid of l)eiug shot ; I wish to Ood any- 
Uxly would shoot me. 1 have not got my degree. I — I'm plucked 
.sir.” 

The Major had heard of plucking, but in a very vague and cursory 
way, and concluded that it was some ceremony perfonnod corporally 
u|X)n rebellious univoisity youth. “ I wonder you cau look me in the 
face after such a disgrace, sir,” ho said : “ I wonder you submitted to 
It os a gentleman.” 

** 1 couldn’t hejp it, sir. 1 did my classical papers well enough ; it 
was those* infernal mathematics, which 1 have always neglected.” 

“ Was it-— was it done in public, sir ? ” the Major said. 

“ What?” 

*« The — the plucking ? ” asked the guardian, looking Pen anxiously 
Hi the face. 

Pen ptirccivcd the error under which his guardian was labouring, 
and in the midst of his miseiy the blunder caused tlie fX)or wretch a 
‘ faint sujile,au(i served to liring clowiitlie con vmsition from thetragedy- 
key, in whh’h Pen had been disposed to carry it ou- He explained to 
his uncle that he liad gone in to pass his examination, and failed. On 
which the Major said, that though he iiad expected far better things 
of bis nephew, there was no great misfortune in this, and no dishonour 
aN far as he, saw, and that Pen must try again. 

** Ms again at Oxbridge,” Pen thought, ** after such a humiliation 
as that ! ” Ho felt that, except be went down to burn the place, he 
could not enter it. 

But it was when he came to tell his uncle of bis d<^s that the 
other felt surprise and anger most keenly, and broke out into speeches 
most severe upon Pen, which the lad bore, as best he mighty without 
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flincbitig. He had determined to make a clean breast, and had 
formed a foil, true, and complete list of all his bills and liabilities 
at the university, and in London. They consisted of various items, 
such as 


London Tailor. 

Oxbridge do. 

Haberdasher, for shirts and gloves. 
Jeweller. 

College Cook. 

Crump, for desserts. 

Bootmaker. 

Wine Merchant in London. 


Oxbi idge do. 

Bill for horses. 

Printseller. 

Books. 

Binding. 

Hairdresser and Terfumery. 
Hotel Bill in London. 
Sundries. 


All which items the reader may fill in at his pleasure — such accounts 
have l)een inspected by the parents of many university youth,— ^nd 
it appeared that Mr. Pen's bills in all amounted to about seven 
hundred pounds ; and, furthermore, it was calculated that ho had had 
more than twice that sum of ready money during his stay at Oxbridge. 
This sum he had spout, and for it Jiad to show — what ? 

** You need not press a man who is down, sir," Pen said to his 
Uncle, gloomily. I know very well, how wicked and idle I have 
been. My mother won't like to see mo dishonoured, sir," he con- 
tinued, with his voice failing; “ and 1 know she will pay these accounts. 
But 1 shall ask her for no more money." 

** As you like, sir,'* the Major said. You are of age, and my 
hands are washed of your affairs. But you can't live without money, 
and have no means of making it that I see, though you have a fine 
talent in spending it, ami it is my belief that you will proceed as you 
have begun, and ruin your mother before you are five years older.— 
Good morning ; it is time for me to go to breakfast. My engagements 
won't permit me to see you much during the time that you stay in 
London. I presume that you will acquaint your mother with the news 
which you have just conveyed to me." 

And pulling on his hat, and trembling in his limbs somewhat, 
Major Fendennis walked out of his lodgings before his nephew, and 
went ruofnlty off to take his accustomed corner at the Clua He saw 
the Oxbridge examination-lists in the morning papers, and rOad over 
the namesi not understanding the bnsiness, with mournful accuracy. 
He consulted various old fogies of his acquaintance, in the course of 
the day,at his Clubs; Wenham, a Dean, varions GivQians ; and, as it 
b oalM, ** took their Ofunion," showing to some of them the amount 
of his itophew’s debts, which he had dotted down on the back of a 
card, ana asking what was to be done, and whether sueb debts were 
not monstrous, preposterous ? Wbat was to be done ?— There was 
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nothing for it but to pay. Wenham and the others told the Major of 
young men who owed twice as much — five times as much— «s Ar^ur* 
and with no means at all to pay. The consultations and calculations, 
and opinions, comforted the Major somewhat. After all, he was not 
to pay. 

But he thought bitterly of the many plans he had formed to make 
a man of his nephew, of the sacriBoes wnich he had made, and of the 
manner in which he was disappointed. And he wrote off a letter to 
Iljctor Portman. informing him of the direful OTents which had taken 
place, and bejfging the Doctor te break them to Helen. For the 
orthodox old gentleman preserved the regular routine of all things, 
and was of opinion that it was more correct to break** a piece of hM. 
news to a person by means of a (possibly maladroit and unfeeling) 
messenger, than to convey it simply to its destination by a nota §0 
the Major wrote to Doctor Portman, and then went out to dinner, one 
of the saddest men in any Ix>ndon dining-room that day. 

Pen, too, wrote his letter, and dculked about London streets for the 
rest of the day, fancying that everybody was looking at him and 
whispering to his neightour, ** That is Pendennis of Boniface, who 
was plucked yesterday.** His latter to his mother was full of ten- 
derness and remorse : he wept the bitterest tears over it— snd the 
repentance and passion soothed him to some degree. 

He saw a party of roaring young blades from Oxbridge in the 
coffee-room of his hotel, and slunk away from thorn, and paced the 
Btreeta He remembers, he says, the prints which he saw banging vp 
at Ackermann's window in the rain, and a book which he re^ at a 
stall near the Temple : at night he went to the pit of the play, and saw 
Miss Fotheringay, but he doesn’t in the least recollect in what piece. 

On the second there came a kind letter from his tutor, con- 
takiiiig many and appropriate remarks upon the event which 
had befallen him, but strongly urging Pen not to take his name off 
the university books, and to retrieve a disaster which, everybody knew, 
wis owing to his own carelessness atone, and which be might repair 
by a month's applicatton. He said be had ordered Pen’s sUp tc jMk 
upsometrunksof the young gentleman's wardrobe, which duly arrived 
with fredi copies of all Pen's bills laid on the top. 

On the third day there arrived a letter from Home; wbich Pen 
read in Us bedroom, and the result of which was that he fell down OA 
his knees, with his bead to the bed-clolhes, and there piayed out Ms 
heart, and humbled himsslf ; and having gone downstalre ahd sateii 
an immense breakfast, be sallied forth m took his Uaoe at the BuB 
and Mbath, Piooadtt^, hf the Ohatteiis ooadk for thst evening* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 

S een a letter as the Major wrote of course sent Doctor Portm^ii 
to Fairoaks, and hti went off with that alacrity which a go^Kl 
man shows wln^ii lie has cable nows to conimunicate. lie 

wishes ilp‘ ili*ed were done, and done quickly. He is soriy, but */»•’ 
t ml* u * iMe 1 i.iili ninsi U* taken (»ut* and he has you into lli ‘ 
i h.u) «o (1 il with what couro^e and vi^out of wii.'st li* 

appht's the forceps. Periia[)s he wouhl not i>e (^uite so active or ea^^ei 
if it were hu tooth ; but, in fine, it is your duty to have itt)ut. Sotlie 
Doctor, having read the e[iistlo out to Mira and Mrs. Poitman, with 
many damnatory oominents upon the young scapegrace who tvas going 
deeper and deeper into ixTdition, left those ladies to spread the news 
through the Clavering society, which they did with their accustonu^d 
accuracy and despatch, and strode over to Fairuaks to break tin* 
intelligence to the widow. • 

She had the news already.* She had read Pen's letter, and it had 
relieved her somehow. A gloomy prescDtimcnt of evil had Ix^en 
hanging over her for many, many mo.iths past. She knew the wor&t 
now, and her darling boy was come back to her repentant and tender- 
hearted. Did she want more ? All that the Rector could say (and hi^ 
remarks wore both dictated by common sense, and made respectable 
by antiquity) c^uld nut biing Helen to feel any indignation or pai- 
tioular unhappiness, oacept that the boy should be unhappy. What 
was this degree that they made such an outcry about, and what goo I 
would it do Pen? Why did Doctor Portmanand his uncle insist upon 
sending a boy to a place whore there was so much temptation to bo 
risked, and so little good to be won ? Why didn't they leave him at 
home with his mother ? As for his debts, of course they must lie 
{xaid his debts ! — wasn't his father’s money all his, and hadn’t he a 
right to spend it lis In this way the widow met the virtuous Doctor, 
and all the arrows of his indlguatiou somehow took no effect upon her 
gentle bosom. 

For some time past, sn agreeable practice, known since times ever 
so ancient, by which brothers and sisters are wont to exhibit their 
affection towards one anotheri and in which Pen and bis little sister 
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liEura had been accustomed to indulge pretty frequently in their 
childish days, had been given up by mutual consent of those two 
individuals. Coming back from college after an absence fnuii home 
of some months, in place of the simple girl whom he had left behind 
liim, Mr. Arthur found a taU, slim, bimdsome young lady, to whom he 
could not somehow proffer the kiss which he had been in the habit 
of administeriug previously, and who received him with a gracious 
curtsey and a proffered band, and with a great blush which rose up to 
the cheek, jusj upon the very spot which young Pen had been used 
to salute. 

I am not good at descriptions of female beauty ; and, indeed, do 
u>t care for it in the least, (thinking that goodness and virtue are, of 
ixiurse, far more advantageous to a young lady than any mere fleeting 
( iiarms of person and face), and so shall not attempt any particular 
ili'lineation of Miss Laura ikil at the age of sixteen years. At that 
she had attained her present altitude of live feet four inches, so 
Inal she was called tall and gawky by some, and a Maypole by others, 
4 f her own sex, who prefer Jittler women, iiut if she was a Maypole, 
fhe had beautiful roses about her head, and it is a fact that many 
c^wains wert) disposed to dance round her. She was ordinarily pale, 
with a faint loso tinge in her checks; but they flushed up in a minute 
u hen occasion called, and continued so blushing ever so long, the 
I >SG8 remaining after the emotion had passed away which had 
'inimoncd those pretty flowers into existence. Her eyes have been 
•i<*.icril)ed as very large from her earliest childhood, and retained that 
t'liaracteristic in later life. 6ood*natured critics (always female) said 
mat she was in the habit of making play with those eyes, and ogling 
ihe gentlemen and ladies in her company ; but the fact is, that Nature 
luid made them so to shine and to look, and they could no more help 
) looking and «hiuing than one star can help being brighter than 

t * other. It was doubtless to mitigate their brightness that MissLaura’s 
yes were provided with two pairs of veils in the shape of the longest 
..id finest black eyelashes, so toat, when she closed her eyes, the same 
i^cople who found fault with those orbs, said that she wanted to show 
ij T eyelashes off ; and, indeed, I daresay that to see her asleep would 
have been a pretty sight 

As for her complexion, that was nearly as brilliant as Lady Man- 
trap's, and without the powder wbicb her ladyship uses* Iter nose 
niuk to left to the reader's imagination : ff her mouth was rather faurM 
( as Miss Piminy avers, who, but for her known appetito, one woiud 
tiiiok could not swallow anything larger than a button) eveiybody 
allowed that her smile was charming, and showed off a setof pesrij 
whilst her voice was so low and sweet that to hear it was lOm 
L’istening to sweet music. Because she is in the habit of wearing retf 
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long; dreoaeOf people of eottroe say that her feet are not small i bat k 
may be, that they are of the size becoming her figure, and it does not 
follow, because Mrs. Pinoher is always (mttiiig hisr foot oot, that all 
other ladies d&ould be perpetually bringing theirs on the tapis. In 
fine, Miss Laura Bell, at the age of sixteen, was a sweet young lady. 
Many thousands of such are to be found, let us hope, in thiscoontiy, 
where there is no lack of goodness, and modesty, and purity ,and beauty. 

Mow, Miss Laura, since she bad learned to think for herself (and 
in the past two years her mind and her person bad both developed 
themselves considerably), had only been half pleased with Pen's 
general conduct and bearing. ' Uis letters to his mother at home had 
become of late very rare and short It was in vain that the fond 
widow urged how constant Arthur's occnpationa and studies were, and 
how many his engagements. It is better that he should lose a prise,” 
Laura said, “ than forget his mother : and indeed, mamma, I don't see 
that he gets many prizes. Why doesn't he come home and stay with 
you, instead of passing his vacations at his great friends' fine houses? 
There is noboay there will love him half as much as — as you do.” 
** As / do onlv, Ijaura? ” sighed out Mrs. Peudennis. Laura declared 
stoutly that sh^y did not love Pen a bit, when be did not do faia doty to 
bia mother : nor would she be oonvinc^ by anyof Helen's fond argu* 
ments, that the boy must make hta way in the world ; that his uncle 
was most desirous that Pen should cultivate the acquaintance of per* 
aona who were likely to befriend him in life ; that men had a thousaif"' 
ties and calls which women could not understand, and so foifn. 
Perhaps Helen no more believed in these excuses than her adqpted 
daughter did ; but she tried to believe that she believed them, aod 
comforted herself with the maternal infatuation. And that is a point 
wheieon I suppose many a gentleman has reflected, that, do what we 
will, we are pretty sure of the woman's love that once has been ours* 
and that that untiring tenderness and forgiveness never fail us. 

Also, there bad been that freedom, not to say audacity, in Arthni^s 
latter talk and ways, which had shocked and displeased Laura. Not 
that he ever offended her by rudeness, or addressed to her a word 
which she ought not to hear, for Mr. Pen was a gentleman, and hf 
nature and education polite to every woman high and low ; hot jlw 
spoke lightly and laxly of women in general ; was less courteous 
in his *action8 than in his words^neglectful in sondiy ways, end 
in nsany of the little offices of Nfo. It offended Miss Laota that he 
should smoke hie horrid pipes in the bouse i that he diould refuse to 
go to church with bis mwer, or on walla or visits with her, and be 
found yaWtdng over hto novel inhisdresssing^gown, when the gentle 
wUow rstumiM from those duties. The hero of iMra'e early innuiq|% 
about whom she had passed eo-many, many nights, talking vriff 
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Helen (vlio redted endlesa stories of the boy's virtiief , sad )ofe sad 
bnverytWheohe wssewey at school), wesaveiy different person tram 
the young men whom now she knew; bdd end brilliant, sarcsstio end 
defiant, seeming to scorn the simple oocopations or pleasures, or eren 
devotions, of the women with whom he lived, and whom hequitted on 
such light pretexts. 

The Fotheringay affair, too, when Laura came to hear of it (whwh 
she did first by some sarcastic allusions of Major Pendennis, when on 
a visit to Fsiroaks, and then from their neighbours at Glavering, who 
had plenty of information to give her on this head), vastly shocked 
and outraged Miss I^aura. A Pendennis fling himself away on such 
a woman as that I Helen’s boy galloping away from home, day after 
day, to fall on his knees to an actress, and drink witii her horrid 
father ! A good son want to bring such a man and such a wonmn 
into his house, and set her over his mother I “ I would have run avay, 
mamma s I would^ if f had bad to walk barefoot through the snow," 
Laura said. 

“ And you would have left me too, then?” Helen answered; on 
which, of course, Laura withdrew her previous observation, and the 
two women rushed into each other’s embraces with that warmth which 
belonged to both their natures, and which characterises not a few of 
their sex. Whence came all this indignation of Miss Laura about 
Arthur’s passion ? Perhaps she did not know, that if men throw 
themselves away upon women, women throw themselves away upon 
men, too ; and that there is no more accounting for love^ than, for 
any other {hysical liking or antipathy : perhaps she had bMn misin* 
formed by the Clavering people and old Mrs. Portman, who was vastly 
bitter against Pen, especially since bis impertinent behaviour to the 
Doctor, and since the wretch had smoked cigars in chnrch'time ; 
periups, finally, she was jealous ; but this is a vice in wbiebit issaid 
the laoies very seldom indulge. 

Albeit she was angiy with Pen, against bis mother riie bad no 
such feeling ; but devoted hersolf to &leo with the utmost force of 
her girlish affectioa— such affecthm as women, whose hearts are dis> 
engaged, are apt to bestow upon the near female friend. Itwasdevn* 
tion—dt was passHMi'^-it was all sorts of fondness and fofly; itwasa 
ptMusion of caresses, tender epithets and endearments, sum as it does 
not become sober hi^rianB with beards to narrate. Do not let ns 
mmi deqiise these instincts because we esanot font them. These 
women were made for our comf<«t anddelectntion, gent hwn en—^ririi 
all tbs' rest of the minor animals. 

ButassooneeMfas Leura heard that Ban was unfortnnate and 
uahiq^, all her wrath against Urn stnightway VBWishsd, and give 
gheetothesmstteadsf snduMueeonaliiBmMBpssriwi. Bewanthe 
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Pen of old days once more restored to her, the frank and affectionate, 
the generous and tender-hearted. She at once took side with Helen 
against Doctor Portman, when he outcried at the enormity of Pen’H 
transgressions. Debts ? what were his debts ? they were a trifle ; he 
had mn thrown into expensive society by his uncle's order, and of 
course was obliged to live in the same manner as the young gentlemen 
whose company he frequented. Disgraced by not getting his degi-eo? 
the poor boy was ill when he went in for the examinations: he couldn’t 
think of bis mathematics and stuff on account uf those very debts 
which oppressed him; very likely some of the odious tutors and 
masters were jealous of him, and had favourites of their own whom 
they wanted to put over bis head. Other {x^ople disliked him and 
wore cruel to him, and were unfair to him, she was very sure. And 
so, with flushing cheeks and eyes bright with anger, this young creature 
reasoned ; and she went up and seized Helen’s hand, and kissed her in 
the Doctor's presence, and her looks braved the Dgetor, and seemed 
to ask hew he dared to say a word against her darling mother's Pen? 

When that divine took his leave, not a little discomlited and 
amazed at the pertinacious obstinacy of the women, Laura repeated 
her embraces and arguments with tenfold fervour to Helen, who felt 
that there was a great deal of cogency in most of the latter. There 
must be some jealousy against Pen. She felt quite sure that he had 
offended some of the examiners, who had taken a mean revenge of 
him— ‘nothing more likely. Altogether, the announcement of the 
misfortune vexed those two ladies very littlo indeed. Pen, who was 
plunged in his shame and grief in l^udoii, and tom with great 
remorse for thinking of Ihs mother's sorrow, would have wondered, 
bad he seen liow easily she Imm'o the calamity. Indeed, calamity is 
welcome to women if they think il will bring truant affection home 
again: and if you have reduced your mistress to a crust, depend upon 
it that she won't repine, and only take a very little bit of it for herself, 
provided you will oat the remainder in her company. 

And directly the Doctor was gone, Laura ordered fires to be lighted 
in Mr. Arthur's rooms, and his bedding to be aired ; and had tbesi.' 
preparations completed by the time Helen had flnisbed a must tender 
and affectionate letter to Pen : when the girl, smiling fondly , took her 
mamma by the hand, and led her into those apartments where the 
fires Were blazing so cheerfully, and there the two kind creatures sate 
down on the bed , and talked about Pen ever so long. Laura added a 
postscript to Helen's letter, in which she called him her dearest Pen. 
and* bam him oome home with two of the handsomest 

dashes under the word^ and be happy with his mother and his affec- 
tionate sister Laura. 

In the nuddle of the night— as these two ladies, after reading their 
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Bibles a great deal duriug the evenisg, and after taking just a look 
into Pen’s room as they passed to their own~in the middle of the 
night, I say, Liura, whose head not unfrequently chose to occupy that 
pillow which the nightcap of the late Penaenuis had been accustomed 
to press, cried out suddenly, ** Mamma, are you awake ? ” 

Helen stirred and said, Yes, Pm awake.” The truth is, though 
hhe had been lying quite still and silent, she had not been asleep one 
instant, but had b^n looking at the night-lamp in the chimney, and 
liad been thinking of Pen for hours and hours. 

Then Miss *Laura (who had been acting with similar hypocrisy, 
and lying, occupied with her own thoughts, as motionless as Helen’s 
brooch, with Pen’s and Laura’s hair in it, on the frilled white pin- 
cushion on the dressing-table) began to tell Mrs. Peudennis of a 
notable plan which she had been forming in her busy little brains i 
and by which all Pen’s embarrassments would be made to vanish in a 
moment, and witiiout the least trouble to anybody. 

“ You know, mamma,” this young lady said, “ that I have been 
living with you for ten years, during which time you have never taken 
any of my money, and have been treating me just as if I was a charity 
girl. Now, this obligation has offended me very much, because I am 
proud and do not like to be beholden to people. And as, if 1 bad 
gone to school — only I wouldn’t— it must have cost me at least iiftv 
ix)unds a year, it is clear that 1 owe you fifty times ten pounds, which 
doesn’t belong to me a bit. Now, to-morrow wo will go to Chatteris, 
and see that nice old Mr. Rowdy, with the bald head, and ask him for 
it,-*not for his head, but for the five hundred pouuds, and 1 daresay 
be will lend you two more, which we will save and pay back ; and wo 
will send the money to Pen, who can pay all his debts without hurting 
anybody, and then we will live happy ever after.” 

What Helen replied to this speech need not be repeated, as the 
widow’s answer was made up of a ^at number of incoherent ejacu* 
lations, embiaces, and other irrelative matter. But the two women 
blcpt well after that talk ; and when the night-lamp went out with a 
splutter, and the sun rose gloriously over the purple hills, and the birds 
began to sing and pipe cheerfully amidst the leafless trees and glisten- . 
ing evergreens on hairoaks lawn, Helen woke too, and as she looked 
at the sweet face of the girl sleeping beside her, her lips parted with a 
smile, blushes on her cheeks, her spotless bosom heaving and falling 
with gentle undulations, as if happy dreams were sweeping over it-*- 
Pen’s mother felt happy and grateful beyond all power of words, save 
such as pious women offer up to the Beneficent Dispenser of love and 
merev— in whose honour a chorus of such praises » constantly rising 
up all round the world. 
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Although it was Januarj and rather cold weather, so ainoere was 
Sfr.Pen^s remorse, and so determined his plans of economy, that be 
would not take an inside place in the coach, but sate up behind with 
his friend the Guard, who remembered bis former liberality, and lent 
him plenty of great-coata Perhaps it was the cold that made his 
knees tremble as he got down at the lodge-gate, or it may be that 
he was agitated at the notion of seeing the kind creature for whotto 
love he had made so selfish a return. Old John was in waiting to 
receive his master's baggage, but he appeared iu a fustian jacket, and 
no longer wore his livery of drab and blue. ** I’se gar’der and stable- 
man, and lives in the ladge now/' this worthy man remarked, with a 
grin of welcome to Pen, and scjinething of a blush ; but instantly as 
Pen turned the comer of the shmbbe^ry and was out of eye-shot of tht^ 
coach, Helen made her appearance, her face beaming with love and 
forgiveness-^for forgiving is what some women love best of all. 

We may bo sure that Uie widow, haviug a certain other object in 
view, bad lost no time in writing off to Pen an account of the noble, 
the magnanimous, the magnificent offer of Ijaura, filling up her letter 
with a profusion of benedictions upon both her children. It was pro- 
bably the knowledge of this money obligation which caused Pen to 
blush very much when bo saw I^ura, who was in waiting in the Iiall, 
and who this time, and for this time only, broke through the little 
arrangement of which wo have spoken, as having subsisted between 
her and Arthur for the last few years ; but the truth is, there has been 
a great deal too much said about kissing in the pre^nt chapter. 

So the Prodigal camo home, and the fatted calf was killed for him, 
and he was made as happy as two single women could make him. 
No allusions were made to the Oxbjitdgc mishap, or questions asked 
as to his fartlier proceedings, for some time. But Pen debated these 
anxiously in his own mind, and up in his own room, where he passed 
much time in cogitation. 

A few days after ho came heme, he rode to Chatteris on his horse, 
and came back on the top of the coach. Ue then informed hU mother 
that be had left the horse to be sold ; and when that operation was 
effected, be banded her over the cheque, which she, and possibly Pen 
himself, thought was an act of unoommon virtue and self-denial, but 
which Laura pronounced to be only strict justice. 

He rarely meutioued the loan which she had made, and which, 
indeed, had been accepted by the widow with certain modificatkms; 
but once or twice, and wi^ great hesitation and stammering, he 
alluded to it, and thanked her. It evidently pained his vanity to be 
behoMen to the orphan fpr succour. He was wild to find some means 
of repaying her. 
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He left off drinking: wine, and betook him8elf9 but with great 
riiodeiation, to the refreshment of whiskj-and-water. He gave up 
< i^rar-amoking ; but it must be confessed that of late years he had 
hkod pipes and tobacco as well or even better, so that this saorifioe 
was not a very severe one. 

He fell asleep a great deal after dinner when he joined the ladies 
ia the drawing-room, and was certainly very moody and melancholy. 
He watched the coaches with great interest, walked in to read the 
jjapcrs at Glavering assiduously, dined with anybody who would ask 
him (and the widow was glad that he should have any entertainment 
III their solitary place), and played a good deal at cribbage with 
L'dptairi Glanders. 

He avoided Doctor Portman, who, in his turn, whenever Pen 
[)assed,gave him very severe looks from under his shovel-hat. He wont 
to church with his mother, however, very regularly, and read prayers 
for her at home to the little household. Always humble, it was greatly 
diminished now: a couple of maids did the work of the house of 
Fairoaks : the silver dish-covers never saw the light at ail. John put . 
on his livery to go to church, and assert his dignity on Sundays, but 
It was only for form’s sake. He was gardener and out-door man, 
vice Upton, resigned. There was but little fire in Fairoaks kitchen, 
and John and the maids drank their evening beer there bv the light 
of a single candle. All this was Mr. Pen’s doing, and the state of 
ihingii did not increase his cheerfulness. 

For some time Pen said no power on earth could induce him to go 
Ijack to Oxbridge agaiu, after his failure there ; but one day, Laura 
^4id to him, with mauy blushes, that she thought, as some sort of 
i*ei)araljoii, of punishment on himself for his<— for his idleness, he 
ought to go back and get his degree, if he could fetch it by doing so ; 
and so back Mr. Pen went * 

A plucked man is a dismal being in a university ; beloo^ng to no 
set of men there, and owned by no one. Pen felt hinuidf plucked 
indeed of all the fine feathers which he had won during his brilliant 
years, and rarely appeared out of his college ; regnbrly going to 
morning chapel, and shutting himself up in his rooms of nights, away 
from the noise and suppers of the undergraduates. There were no duns 
about his door, they were all paid — scarcely any cards were left there. 
The men of bis year bad taken their degrees, and were gone. He went 
into a second examination, and passed with perfect ease. He was some* 
what more easy in his mi^ when he appeared in his bachelor’s gowiit 

On his way back from Oxbridge he paid a visit to Us uncle in 
London; but the old gentfeman received mm with very cold looks, and 
would soareely give him his toreBn^r to shake. He called a second 
time, but Morgan, the valet, said bis master 'was from home. 
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Pen came back to Fairoaks, and to bis books and to his idleness, 
and loneliness and despair, lie commenced several tragedies, and 
wrote many copies of verses of a ^lfK)my cast He formed plans of 
reading and bioke them. Ho tlioug'ht about enlisting — about the 
Spanish legkm — about a profession. lie chafed against his captivity, 
and cursed the idleness which bad caused it. Helen said he was 
breaking his heart, and was sad to HfHs his prostration. As soon as 
they could afford it, ho should go abroad — bo should go to London-- 
he should be freed from the dull society of two poor women. It imi 
dull — very, certainly. The tender widow's habitual melancholy seemed 
to deepen into a sadder gloom ; and fjaiira saw with alarm that th^* 
d<*ar friend U'caine every year more languid and weary, and that her 
p.lc cheek grew inoie wan. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

K£W FAOKS. 

'pHE inmates of Fairoaks were drowsily pursuinfi; this humdrum 

i existence, while the great house upon the hill, or the other side 
of the Jtiver Brawl, was shaking off the slumber in which it had lain 
during thelivesof two generationsof masters, and giving extraordinary 
signs of renewed liveliness. 

Just about the time of Pen's little misha[^ and when he was so 
absorbed in the grief occasioned by that calamity as to take no notice 
of events which befel persons less interesting to himself than Arthur 
Peudennis, an announcement appeared in the provincial journals 
which caused no sn^all sensation in the county at least, and in all the 
towns, villages, halls, and mansions and parsonages for many miles 
round Clavering Park. At Clavering Market ; and Cackleby Fair ; at 
Cliatteris Sessions ; on Gooseberry Green, as the squire's carriage mot 
the vicar's one-horse contrivance, and the inmates of both vehicles 
stopped on the rOad to talk ; at Tinkleton Church gate, as the bell was 
tolling in the sunshine, and the white smocks and scarlet ^iloaks came 
trooping over the green common, to Sunday worship ; in a hundred 
societies round alx^ut — the word was, that Clavering Park was to bo 
inhabited again. 

Some five years before, the county papers had advertised the 
marriage at Florence, at the British Legation, of Francis Clavering, 
Esq., o^y son of Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., of Clavering Park, with 
Jemima Augusta, daughter of Samuel Snell, of Calcutta, Escj^., and 
widow of the late J. Amory, Esq. At that time the legend lu the 
county was that Clavering, who h^ been ruined for many a year, had 
married a widow from India with some money. Some of the county 
folks caught a sight of the newly-married pair. The Kickleburys, 
travelling in Italy, had seen them. Clavering occupied the Poggi 
Palace at Florence, gave parties, and lived comfortably-*-but could 
ueverooinetoEDglan£ Another year^youDg Peregrine,of Cacklelqr, 
making a Long Vacation tour, bad fallen in with the Claverings 
occupying ScbloBS Sebinkensiein, on the Mummul See. At Rome, 
at Lucca, at Nice, at the baths and gambling places of the Rhine and 
Belgium, this worthy couple might ocoaskmally be beard of by the 
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curious, and rumoursof them came, as it were hj gusts, to Clayeriog’s 
ancestral place. 

Their last place of abode was Paris, where they appear to have 
lired in great fashion and splendour after the news of the death of 
Samuel Snell, Esq., of Calcutta, reached his orphan daughter in 
Europe. 

Of Sir Francis Clavering’s antecedents little can be said that would 
be advantageous to that respected baronet The son of an outlaw, 
living in a dismal old ch&tcau near Bruges, this gentleman had made 
a feeble attempt to start in life with a commission in a ‘dragoon regi- 
ment, and had broken down almost at the outset. Transactions at the 
gambling-table had epoedily effected his ruin ; after a couple of years 
in the army be had been forced to sell out, had passed some time in 
his Majesty’s prison of the Fleet, and had then shipped over to 
Ostend to join the gouty exile his father. And in Belgium, France, 
and Germany, for some years, this decayed and abortive prodighl 
might be seen lurking about billiard-rooms and watering-places, 
puntiug at gambling-houses, dancing at boarding-house balls, and 
tiding sti^cplo-chases on other folks* horses. 

|t was at a l»ai ding-house at fjausanne, that Francis davering 
made what be called the lucky couy^of marrying the widow Amory, very 
lately returned from Calcutta. Xlis father died soon after, conse* 
quenco of whose demise his wife became Lady Clavering. The title 
au delighted Mr. Snell of Calcutta, that he doubled his daughters 
allowance ; and, dying himself soon after, left a foHune to her and 
her childreu, the amount of which was, if not magnified by rumour, 
something very splendid indeed. 

Before this time there had been, not rumours unfavourable to 
Lady lUavoriug’s reputation, but unpleasant impressions regarding her 
ladyshqx The best English people abroad were shy of making her 
ac<|uaiutanoe ; her manners were not the most refined ; her origin was 
lameutably low and doubtful. The retired East Indians, who are to 
be found in considerable force in most of the continental towns 
frequented by English, spoke with much scorn of the disreputable 
old lawyer aud indigo-smuggler her father, and of Amory. her first 
husband, who had been mate of the Indiaman in which Was Snell 
came out to join her father at Calcutta. Neither father nor daughter 
was to tocietr at Calcutta, or had ever been heard of at GovemineDt 
House. Old Sir Jasper Rogers, who had been Chief Justice of 
Calcutta, had once said to his wife, that he could tell a aueer stoty 
about Jiady Olavering’s first husband; but greatly to Lady Rogerslw 
dlsappoiotinent, and that of the young ladtos his diaghtera, tlm did 
Jiidge could never be got to rsvw ibt mystery. 

They were all, however, glsd onough to go to Lady Claverin^s 
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at Paris, and blazed out in the polite world there in the winter of 
183—. The Faubourg St Germain took her up. Viscount Bagwig, 
our excellent ambassador* paid her marked attention. The princes 
of the family frequented her salons. The most rigid and noted of the 
English ladies resident in the French capital acknowledged and 
countenanced her ; the virtuous Lady Elderbury, the severe Lady 
Kockminster, the venerable Countess of Southdown — ^people, in a 
word, renowned for austerity, and of quite a dazzling moral purity:—- 
so great and beneficent an influence had the possession of ten (some 
said twenty) thousand a year exercised upon Lady Claveriog^s cha- 
racter and reputation. And her munificence and good-wHl were 
unbounded. Anybody (in society) who had a scheme of charity was 
sure to find her purse open. The French ladies of piety got money 
from her to support their schools and convents; she subscribed 
lAdifTerently for the American patriarch $ for Father Barbaixissa, who 
came to Europe to collect funds for his monastery on Mount Athos ; 
for the Baptist Mission to Quashyboo, and the Orthodox Settlement 
in Feefawfoo, the largest and most savage of the Cannibal Islands. 
And it is on record of her, that, on the same day on which Madame 
de Cricrl got five napoleons from her in support of the poor perse- 
cuted Jesuits, who were at that time in very bad odour in France, 
f^ady Budelight put her down in her subscription-list for the Uev. J. 
Kamshom, who had had a vision which ordered him to convert the 
Pope of Rome. And more than this, and for the benefit of the worldlyi 
her ladyship gave tbebest dinners, and the grandest balls and suppersi 
which were known at Paris during that season. 

And it was during this time, that the good-natured lady must 
have arranged matters with her hnsbaod’s creditors in England, for 
Sir Francis re-appeared in bis native country, without fear of arrest t 
was announced in the Morning Post, and the countv paper, as having 
taken up his residence at Mivart’s hotel ; and one oay the anxious old 
housekeeper at Clavering House beheld a carriage and four horses 
drive up the long avenue, and stop before the moss-grown steps In 
front of the vast melancholy portico. 

Three gentlemen werein thecarriage-^n openone. On the back 
seat was our old acqualntaiice, Mr. Tathamof Chatteris, whilst in the 
places of honour sate a handsome and portly gentleman enveloped in 
mustschios, whiskers, for coilsrs. and braid^, and by imn a pale 
languid man, who demanded feebly from Che carriage, when the fiula 
iai^er, and the gentleman in fur, bad nimbfy jumpra out of it 

walked up the great moss-grown steps to the haO-doop, and 
a foreigii attendant, with ear-rings ara a gokidaoed cap, nulled itMm* 
Qsrily at the great beU-haodle at mucked and MUpfiorsd gale. 
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The bell was heard clacging loudlj through the vast gloomy mansion 
Steps resounded presently upon the marble pavement of the hall 
within ; and the doors opened, and finally, Mrs. Ulenkinsop, the house- 
keeper, Polly, her aide-de-camp, and Smart, the keeper, appeared 
bowing humbly. 

Smart, the keeper, pulled the wisp of hay-coloured hair which 
adorned his sunburnt forehead, kicked out his left heel, as if there 
were a dog biting at his calves, and brought down his head to a bow. 
Old Mrs. Uleukinsop dropped a curtsey. Little Polly, her aide-de- 
camp, made a curtsey, and several rapid bows likewise : and Mrs. 
Ulenkinsop, with a great deal of emotion, quavered out, Welcome to 
Olavering, Sir Francis. It du my poor eyes good to see one of the 
family once iiioi'c.” 

The speech and the greetings were all addressed to the grand 
gentlemen in fur and braiding, who wore his hat so magnificently on 
one side, and twirled his mustachios so royally. But he burst oht 
laughing, and said, ** You’ve saddled the wrong horse, oldlady-*rm 
not Sir Francis Clavering what’s come to revisit the halls of my 
ancestors. Friends and vassals 1 behold your rightful lord 1 ” 

And he pointed his hand towards the pale, languid gentleman, who 
said, ** Don’t be an ass, Ned.” 

**Yos, Mrs. Blonkitisop, I’m Sir Francis Clavering; 1 recollect 
you quite well. Forgot me, I suppose ? — Uow dy do ? ” and he took 
the old lady's trembling hand ; and nodded in her astonished face, in 
a uot unkind manner. 

Mrs. Ulenkinsop declared upon her oonsoienoe that she woald 
have known Sir Fraucis anywhere ; that he was the very image of 
Sir Francis his father, and of Sir John who had gone before. 

0 yes— thanky— of course — very much obliged — and that sort of 
tiling,” Sir Francis said, looking vacantly about the halL ** Dismal 
old plaoQ, ain’t it Ned ? Never saw it but once, when my governor 
quarrelled witli my gwandfathor, in the year twenty-thwee.” 

Dismal ? — beautiful !— the Castle of Otranto ! — the Mysteries of 
Udolpho, by Jove I ” said the individual addressed as Ned. ^ What 
a fire-place ! You might roast an elephant in it Splendid carved 
gallerv I Inigo Jones, by Jove ! I’d lay five to two it’s Inigo Jones.” 

The upper part by Inigo Jones ; the lower was altered by the 
eminent Dutch architect, Vanderputty, in Qeorge the First his time, 
by Sir Richard, fourth baronet,” said the housekeeper. 

<•0 indeed,” said the Baronet. “’Gad, Ned, you know every* 
thing:” 

1 know a few things, Frank,” Ned answered. I know that’s 
not a Snyden over the mantel-piece— bet you three to one it’s a copy. 
We’ll restore it, mf boy. A Uokof varnieb, and it will come out 
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wonderfully, sir. That old fellow in the red gown, I 8U[>poae, is 

Richard.” 

Sheriff of the county, and sate in parliament in the reign of 
Queen Anne,” said the bousekee^r, wondering at the stranger's 
knowledge; **that on the right is Theodosia, wife of liar bottle, 
second Ijaronet, by Lely, represented in the character of Venus, the 
<;o<idess of Beauty, — her son Gregory, the third baronet, by her side, 
as ( 'upid, God of Love, with a bow and arrows ; that on the next paiml 
.vSir Rupert, made a knight banneret by Charles the First, and whose 
I nijierty was confuscated by Oliver Cromwell.” 

** Thank you — needn’t go on, Mrs. Blenkiiisop,” said the Baronet. 
•‘WVIl walk about the place ourselves. Frosch, give me a cigar. 
IIav<i a cigar, Mr. Tatham ? ” 

Little Mr. Tatham tried a cigar which Sir Francis’s courier handed 
i • Inm, and over which the lawyer sputtered fearfully. “ Needn’t 
come with us, Mrs. Blonkinsop. What’s-his^name — ^you— Sinart-^ 
it od the horses and w'ash t heir mouths. Shan’t stay long. Come along. 
Strong, — 1 know tiie way : [ was here in twenty-thwee, at the end of 
my gwandfather’s time.” And Sir Francis and Captain Strong, for 
Mich was the style and' title of Sir Francis’s friend, passed out of the 
hall intcj the rocoptioo-rooras, leaving the discomfited Mrs. Blenkiusop 
to disappear by a side-door which led to her apartments, now the only 
iiabitable rooms in the long-nniuhabited mansion. 

1 1 was a place so big that no tenant could afford to live in it ; and 
>ir Francis and his friend walkcnl through room after room, admiring 
t luMr vastness and dreary and deserted grandeur. On the right of the 
hall diK)r were the saloons and drawing-rooms, and on the other side 
the oak room, the pailour, the giund dining-room, the library, where 
I’eii hod found lxx)ks in old days. Hound three sides of tlie hall ran 
^ gallery, by which, and corres[X)ndiog passages, the chief bed-rooms 
weie approached, and of which many were of stately proportions and 
‘(exhibited marks of splendour. On the second story was a labyrinth of 
little discomfortable garrets, destined for the attendants of the great 
foik.s who inhabited the mansion in the days when it was first 
built : and I do not know any more cheering mark of the increased 
philanthropy of our own times, than to contrast oor domestic architco- 
turo with that of our ancestors, and to see how much better servants 
and poor are cared for at present, than in times when my lord and 
Qiy lady slept under gold canopies, and their servants lay above them 
in ouarters not so airy or so clean as stables are now* 

Up and down the house the two mtlemen wanderedt the owner 
of the mansion being very silent and resigned about the pleasore of 
possessing it ; whereas the Captain hb fr&id examined the promiiea 
with so much interest and eagerness that you would have thought he 
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van the master, and the other the indifTerent specUtor of the place 
“ I see capabilities in it— -capabilities in it, sir,^ cried the Captain. 
“ Gad, sir, leave it to me, and I’ll make it the pride of the country, at 
a small expense. What a theatre we can have in the library here, the 
curtains b^ween the columns which divide the room ! What a famous 
room for-n galop I--it will hold tho whole shire. We’ll hang the 
morning parlour with the tapestry in your second salon in tlie Rue de 
Gtenelle, and furnish the oak room with the Moyen*&ge cabinets and 
the armour. Armour looks splendid against black 09 k. and there’s a 
Venice glass in the Quai Voltaire, which will suit that high mantel- 
piece to an inch, air. The long saloon, white and crimson, of cour^, 
the dmwing-rnom yellow satin ; and the little drawing-room light blue 
with lace over — hey ? ” 

“ 1 recollect my old governor caning me in that little room,” Su 
Francis said aententiously ; “ he always hated me, my old governor,” 

“ Chintz is the dodge, I suf^sose, for my lady’s rooms — the suiti* 
in the landing, to the south, the bed-ioom, the sitting-room, and the 
dressinlJ^-room. We’ll throw a conservatory out, over the balcony. 
Where will you have your rooms ? ” 

Pot mine in the north wing,” said the Baronet, with a yawn, “ and 
out of the reach of Miss Amory’s confounded piano. I can’t bear it. 
Slie^s soweochiog from nioriiing till night.” 

The Captain burst out laughing, lie settled the whole further 
arrangements of tho house in the course of their wrlk thi\)ugh it ; and, 
tto promenade ended, they went into the steward’s room, now inha- 
bited by Mrs. Blonkinsop. and where Mr. Tatbam was sitting poring 
over a plan of the estate, and the old housekeeper had prepared a 
oollation in honour of her lord and master. 

Then they inspected the kitchen and stables, about botli of 
which Sir Francis was ratlier interested, and Captain Strong was for 

examinkig the gardens { but the baronet said, ** D the gardensi 

and that sort of thing ! ” and finally he drove away from the house as 
unconoamedly as ho had entered it ; and that night the people of 
Clavering learned that Sir Francis Ciaveriog had paid a visit to tlic 
Park, and was coming to live in the county. 

When this came to be known at Chatteris, all the folks in the 
place were aeC^ui oommoUon : High Church and Low Church, half* 
pay daptaios and old maids and dowagers, sporting squiieens of the 
vidna^ fanaera, tradesmen, and factory |XM>ple — all the populaUoi 
in apd round abemt the llttlo place. The news was broi^^ht to Fair 
oaks, and received by the ladies there, and by Hr. Pen, with somt 
exoiteinent Py bus says there is a veiy pretty girl in thefamily 

Arthur,” Laura add, who was as Und and thoughtful uponthk poin 
as women gmimlfy aie t ^ a Mias Amory, Lady CbwlD^ 
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bjberflrit marriage. Of ooarsei you will fall in love with her as soon 
as she arrives.** 

Helen cried out» Don’t talk nonsense, Laura,’* Pen laughedt and 
said, ** Well, there is the young Sir Francis for you.” 

He is but four years old,” Miss Laura relied. But I shall 
console myself with that handsome officer, Sir Francis’s friend. He 
was at church last Sunday, in the Clavering Pew, and his mustaohios 
were beautiful.” 

Indeed the number of Sir Francis’s family (whereof the members 
have all been* mentioned in the above paragraphs) was pretty soon 
known in the town, and everything else, as nearly as human industry 
and ingenuity could calculate, regarding his household. The Park 
avenue and grounds were dotted now with townfolks of the summer 
evenings, who made their way up to the great house, peered»about 
the premises, and criticised the improvements which were taking 
place there. Loads upon loads of furniture arrived in nuniberlbss 
vans from Chatteris and London ; and numerous as the vaol werp, 
there was not one but Captain Glanders knew what it contained, ai^ 
escorted the baggage up to tho Park house. 

He and (*aptaiu Edward Strong had formed an intimate acquaint* 
ance by this time. The younger Captain occupied those very lodgings 
at Clavering, which the peaceful Smirke had previously tenanted, and 
was deep in the good graces of Madame Fribsby, his landlady ; and of 
the whole town, indeed. The Captain was ^leudtd in person and 
laiment; fresh-coloured, blue-eyed, black- whiskered, broad-chested, 
athletic — a slight tendency to fulness did not take away from the 
comeliness of his jolly figure — a braver soldier never presented a 
broader chest to the enemy. As he strode down Clavering Hl|gb 
Street, his hat on one side, his cane clanking on the pavement, or 
waving round him in the execution of military cuts and soldatecque 
manoeuvres — ^jolly laughter ringing through the otherwise silent 
street— he was as weloome as sun^ine to the place, and a comfort to 
every inhabitant in it. 

On the first market-day he knew every prettv girl in the market : 
he joked with ail the women ; had a word with the farmers about their 
stock, and dined at the Agricultural Ordinary at the Clavering Aims, 
where he set them all dying with laughter his funand kkes. Tu 
be sura he be a vine feller, tu be sure that he be,** was the universal 
opmion of the gentlemen in top-bor ts. He shook hands with a 
score of them, as they rode out of the inn-yard on their old Mgs, 
waving his hat to them s^endkily as be smom bis ciMr in the imi* 
gate. In the course of tiSe eveuiug he was free of the miiady*s bar, 
knew what rent the landlord paid, how many acres he farmeot bcw 
■meb seall be pot in fais strong be^; and whether he ever roit in n 
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!iUle brandy unoxcif^d by kings from Baymouth, or tho fishing village 
along the coast. 

lie had tried to lire at the great bouse first ; but it was so dull he 
couldn't stand it. ** I am a creature boro for society," he told Captain 
(ilanders. “ I’m down here to see Clavering’s house set in order ;'for. 
between ouraelves, Frank has no energy, sir, no energy ; he’s not the 
chest for it, sir (and ho threw out his own trunk as he spoke) ; but I 
must have social intercourse. Old Mrs. Ulenkinsop goes to bed at 
seven, and takes Folly with her. There was nobody but me and the 
Ghost for tho first two nights at tho great house, and* I own it, sir, 1 
like company. Most old soldiers do.” 

Glanders asked Strong where he had served ? Captain Strong curled 
his moustache, and said with a laugh, that tho other might almost 
ask where he had not served. ** I began, sir, as cadet of Hungarian 
Uhlans, and when tho war of Grin^k iudopcndeiioe broke out, quitted 
that service in consequence of a <|uarrel w ith my governor, and was 
one of aoven who escaped from Missolunghi, and was blown up in one 
of Botzaris’s fiit>sliips, at the age of seventeen. I'll show you my Cross 
of the Hedeomcr, if you'll come over to my lodgings and take a gloss of 
grog with me, Captain, this evening. I've a few of those baubles in 
my desk. I’ve the White Eagle of PolSnd ; Skrzynecki gave it mo 
(he pronounced Skrzynccki’s name with wonderful accuracy and gusto) 

** upon the field of Ostrolenko. I was a lieutenant of the fourth regi- 
* ment, sir, and we marched through Diebitsch's lines — bang thro’ ’em 
into Prussia, sir, without filing a shut. Ah, C tptam, that was a mis- 
mauagod business. I n*ccived this wound by the side of tho King 
before Oporto^ where ho would have pounded tho stock- jobbing 
Podroitos, had Bourmont followed my advice \ aud 1 served in Spain 
with the King's truo|>s, until tho death of my dear friend, Zumalarar- 
reguy, when 1 saw tho game was over, aud hung up my toasting-iron, , 
Captain. Alava offered me a regiment ; but I couldn’t— damme I ^ 
couldn’t — and now, sir, you know Ned Strong — the Chevalier Strong 
they call me abroad— as well as he knows himself.” 

lu this way almost everybody in Clavering came to know Ned 
Strongs Ho told Madame Fribsby, he told the landlord of the 
George) he told Baker at the reading-rooms, he told Mrs. Glanders, 
and the young ones, at dmner: and finally, he told Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis, who, yawning into Clavering one day, found the Chevalier 
Strong in company with Captain Glanders ; and who was delighted 
with h^is new acquaintance. 

Bdfore many days were over, OapUin Strong was as much at home 
in Helen’s drawing<^room as he was in Madame Fribsby’s first floor; 
and made tho lonely house very gay with his good humour and cease* 
\m flpw of talk. The two women badoeverWoreeeensuchainnu. 
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Je had a thousand stories about battles and dangers to interest them 
—about Greek captives, Polish beauties, and Spanish nuns. He could 
Miig scores of songs, in half-a-dozen languages, and would sit down to 
the piano and troll them off in a rich manly voice. Both the ladies 
pronounced him to be delightful — and so he was ; though, indeed, they 
had not had much choice of man’s society as yet, having seen in the 
course of their lives but few persons, except old Portman and tho 
Major, and Mr. Pen, who was a genius, to be sure ; but then your 
^^emuses are somewhat flat and moody at home. 

And Oaptain*Strong acquainted his now friends at Fairoaks, not 
ouly with his own biography, but with tho whole history of tho family 
n<m' coming to Clavoring. It was he who had made the marriago 
between his friend Frank and tho widow Amory. She wanted rank, 
ind he wanted money. What match could be more suitable ? Ho 
r^^'inibp(l It ; he made those two people happy. There was no par- 
icular romantic atuchment between them ; the widow was not of an 
or i)orso]ifor lomance, and Sir Francis, if he had his game at 
>illiatds, and his dinner, can*d for little besides. But they were a.s 
liajipy as people could be, Ulavering would return to his native place 
.uid country, his wife's foitune would pay his encumbrances off, and 
liib son and heir would he one* of the first men in tho county. 

**And Miss Amory?” fiuura asked. Laura was uncommonly 
curious about Miss Amory. 

Strong laughed.^ *^Oh, Miss Amory is a muse — ^Miss Amory is a 
mystery — Miss Amory is a ferrme inamprife,** ‘♦What is that?’’ 
asked simple Mrs. Pcodennis — but the Chevalier gave her no answer ; 
]K>rbaps could not give her one. “ Miss Amory paints, Miss Amory 
writes poems, Miss Amory composes music, Miss Amory rides lite 
Diana Vernon. Miss Amory is a paragon, in a word.” 

“ I hate clever women,” said Pen. 

Thank you.” said Laura. For her part she was sure she should 
charmed with Miss Amory, and quite longed to have such a friend. 
\nd with this she looked Pen full in the face, as if every word the little 
iiypocrite said was Gospel truth. 

Thus an intimacy was arranged and prepared beforehand between 
tho Fairoaks family and their wealthy neighbours at the Parks und 
i’en and Laura were to tho full as eager for their arrival, as even the 
most curious of the Clavering folks. A Londoner, who sees fresh faces 
and yawns at them every day, ma/smile at the eagerness with which 
country people exp^ a visitor. A cockney comes amoont them, and 
IS remembered by his rural entertainers for years after he hat left tbeniy 
and forgotten them very likely— floated far away from them on the 
vast London sea. But the Itlamleie remember long after the maifaw 
has sailed away, and can tell yon what he laUaMwhat Im 
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how he lo(Aed| ADdfaow he laughed. Infinei a new arrival is an event 
in the country not to be underwood bj ua> who don*t> and had rather 
not^ know who Uvea next door. 

When the painters and ufdiolsterers had done their work in the 
house, and so beautified it, under Captain Strong’s superintendence, 
that he might well be proud of his taste, that gentleman announced 
that he riioold m to London, where the whole family had arrived by 
this time, and should speedily return to establish them in their reno- 
vated mansion. 

Detachments of domestics preceded them. Carriages came down 
by sea, and were brought over from Baymouth by horses which had 
previously arrived, under the care of grooms and coachmen. One day 
the ** Alacrity” coach brought down on its I'oof two large and melan- 
choly men, who were dropped at the Park lodge with their trunks, and 
who were Messieurs Frederick and James, metropolitan footmen, who 
had no objection to the country, and brought with them state aud 
other suits of the Clavering uniform. 

On another day, the mail deposited at the gate a foreign gentle- 
man, adorned with many ringlets aud chains. He made a great riot 
at the lodge gate to the keeper’s wife (who, being a west-country 
woman, did not understand his English or his Gascon French), 
because there was no carriage in waiting to drivo him to the house, a 
mile off, and because he could not walk entire leagues in his fatigued 
state and varnished boots. This was Monsieur Alcide Miroboiant, 
formerly chef of his Highness tho Due do Borodinb, of II. Kminenc*; 
Cardinal Beccafico, and at present Chef of the bo’uche of Sir Clavering, 
Baronet: — Monsieur Mirobolant’s library, pictures, and piano, had 
arrived previously in charge of the iutelligent young Englishman his 
aide-de-camp. He was, moreover, aided by a professed female ooolc, 
likewise from London, who had inferior females under her orders. 

Be did not dine in the stowaixi’s room, but took bis nutriment inj 
solitude in his own apartments, where a female servant was affected to 
bis private use. It was a grand sight to behold him in his dressing- 
gown composing a msfiii. He always sate down and played the piano 
hf some time liefoi^ If inten*up^, he remonstrated pathetically. 
Every great artist, he said, had n^ of solitude to perfectionate his 
worn 

But W6 are advancing matters in the fulness of our bve and 
respect for Monsieur Mirobolaok and bringing him prematurely on 
the stage, 

The Chevalier Strong had a hand in the engagement of all the 
Louden domeetks, aodt indeedi seemed to be the master of (he house. 
ThmewetetboeeaiiiOMtheiitwhosaidbo was the houae-ateward, 
Md|y he dhnd with the I^ly. Howbmt, be knew how to make Inm* 
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self respected, end twoof bj no meana tbe least comfortable rooms of 
the houso were assigned to his particular use. 

fie was walking upon the terrace finally upon the eventful dar, 
when, amidst an immense jangling of bells from Clavering Churoo, 
where tbe flag was flying, an open carriage and one of those travelling 
cliariots or family arks, which only English philo-progenitiveness could 
invent, drove rapidly with foaming horses through thepark^gates, and 
up to the steps of the Hall. The two battans of the sculptured door 
tli^w open. Two superior oflicers in black, the large and melancholy 
^•ntlemen, now in livery with their hair in powder, the country 
menials engaged to aid them, were in waiting in the hall, and bowed 
iko tall elms when autumn winds wail in the park. Through this 
ivenue passed Sir Francis Olavering with a most unmoved face ; 
Lady Clavoring, with a pair of bright black eyes, and a good-humoured 
I'ountenance, which waggled and nodded very graciously t Master 
i'lanris Clavering, who was holding his mamma's skirt (and who 
stoppled tbe procession to look at the largest footman, whoso appear* 
Hire seemed to strike the young gentleman), and Miss Blandy, 
fCovorness to Master Francis, and Miss Amory, her ladyship's 
daughter, giving her arm to Captain Strong. It was summer, hab 
til os of welcome were crackling in tlio great hall chimney, and in 
ihe looms which the family were to occupy. 

Monsieur Mirobolant had looked at the procession from one of 
the lime-trees in tbe avenue. File est Ik*' be said, laying bis jewelled 
hand on his richly^mbroidered velvet waistcoat with glass buttCOS. 

Je t’ai vue ; je te benis, 0 ma sylpbide, 0 mon ange 1 " and he dived 
into the thicket, and made his way back to bis furnaces and saucepans. 

I'he next Sunday the same party which hod just made its a^ar* 
aoce at Clavering Park, came and publicly took possessiun of the 
ancient pew In the church, where so many of the baronet's anoestors 
. had prayed, and wore now kneeling in efiigy. There was such a run 
I to see the new folk, that the Low Church was deserted, to the disgust 
K)f its pastor ; and as the state barouche, with tbe greys and ooaohnian 
m silver wig, and solemn footmen, drew up at tbe old oburcb-yard 
gate, there was such a crowd assembled there as had not been seen 
for many a long day. Captain Strong knew everybody, and saluted 
for all the company. The country people vowed my lady was not 
handsome, to' be sure, but pronounced her to be uncommon fine 
dressed, as indeed she waa^witb the finest of shawls, the finest «of 
pelisses, the brilliantest of boonetsand wreaths, and a power of riogi, 
cameos, brooches, chains, bangles, and other namem gimcrecksf 
and ribbons of eveiy breadth iad colour of the nunhow fieodug on 
her person. Hiss Amory appeared meek in dove^coloiir, liken vestnl 
virgni-..-whil6 Master Francis was in tbe costniee then prevalent ol 
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Rob Roy MacGregor, acelebrated Highland outlaw. The baronet was 
not more animated tban ordinarily — ^there was a happy Tacuity about 
him which enabled him to face a dinner»a death, a church, a marriage, 
with the same indifferent ease. 

A pew for the Clavering servants was filled by these domestics, 
and the enraptured congregation saw the gentlemen from London with 

viewer on their heeds," and the miraculous coachman with his silver 
wig, take their places in that pew so soon as his horses were put up 
at the Clavering Ai*ms. 

In the course of the service. Master Francis l>egan to make such 
a yelling in the pew, that Fiodeiick, the tallest of the footmen, wa^ 
b^kon^ by his master, and rose and went and carried out i^lasier 
Francis, who roared and beat him on the head, so that the powdei 
flew round about, like clouds of incense. Nor was he paciOed until 
placed on the box of the carriage, where he played at horses with 
John's whip. 

“ You see the little lieggar's never betm to churcli Iwfore, Mias 
Bell," the baronet drawled out to a young lady who was visiting him ; 
** no wonder he should make a row : I don't p> iu town neither, but 1 
think it's right in the country to give a gcxid example — and that sort 
of thing." 

Miss Boll laughed and said, ** The little boy had not given a par- 
ticularly good example." 

** Qad, 1 don't know," said the baronet ** It ain't so bad neither'. 
Whenever he wants a thing, Fred always ewie^, and whenever ho 
ewies ho gets it" 

U<)ye the child in rjuestion began to howl for a dish of sweetmeats 
on the luncheon -table, and making a lunge across the table-cloth, 
upset a glass of wine over the Imst waistcoat of ouo of the guests 
present, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who was greatly annoyed at bein^ 
made to look foolish ; and at having his spotless cambric shirt-front 
blotched with wine. | 

** We dosiKnl him so," said I^ady ('layering to Mrs. Pendennis; 
fondly gaaing at the cherub, whoso hands and facu were now frothiHl 
over with the species of lather which is inserted in the confection called 
meringues d la erme, 

(lad, 1 was quite wight," said the lianmet ** He has ewied, and 
he*has got it, you see. Co it, Fwank, old boy," 

•“ Sir Francis is a very judicious parent," Miss Amory whispered. 
**.Don't you think so, Miss Bell ? 1 sha'n't call you Miss Bell — I shall 
call you Laura. I admired you so at church. Your rube was not well 
made, nor your bonnet very fresh. But you have such beautiful grey 
eyes, and such a lovely tint." 

Thank you " said Miss Bell, laughing. 
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i< Tour couda is handflome, and thinks so. He is uneasy de sa 
p^rnonne. He has not seen the world yet* lias he genius ? Has he 
suffered ? A iady, a little woman in a rumpled satin and velvet shoes 
Miss Pybus — came here, and said he has suffered. 1, too, have 
suffered, — and you, Laura, has your heart ever been touched ? ” 

Laura said ** No I ’* but perhaps blushed a little at the idea or the 
question, so that the other said, — 

Ah, Laura ! I see it all. It is the beau cousin. Tell me every- 
thing. 1 already love you as a sister.” 

You are v%ry kind,” said Miss Bell, smiling, and — and it must 
be owned that it is a very sudden attachment” 

**A11 attachments are so. It is electricity — spontaneity. It is 
instantaneous. I knew I should love you from the moment 1 saw you. 
IK) yon not feel it yourself ? ” 

** Not yet,” said Ijaura; but I daresay I shall if I try.” 

“Call me by my name, then.” 

“ But I don’t know it,” Laura cried out. 

“ My name is Blanche— isn’t it a pretty name ? Call me by it.” 

“Blanche — it is very pretty indeed.” 

“And while mamma talks with that kind-looking lady— w^at 
relation is she to you ? She must have bi*eii pretty once, but is 
lather passte ; she is not well gantee, but she has a pretty band — and 
^Onle mamma talks to her, come with me to my own room, — my own, 
own room. It’s a darling room, though that horrid cix^ature, Captain 
Strong, did arral&ge it Are you epris of him ? He says you are, 
but 1 know better ; it is the beau cousin. Yes — U a de beaux yeux, 
Je n’etm^ paa Its blonds ordinairement : car je suis blonde rnoi^je 
atiie Blanche et blonde ,'' — and she IcKiked at her face and made a moue 
m the glass ; and never stopped for Laura’s answer to the questions 
which she bad put. 

Blanche was fair and like a sylph. She had fair hair, with green 
ii'f lections in it. But she had dark c*yeb.*ow8. She had long l)lack 
i^yelashos, which veiled beautiful brown eyes. She had such a slim 
waist, that it was a wonder to behold ; and such slim little feet, that 
you would have thought the grass would hardly bend under them. 
Her lips were of the colour of faint rosebuds, and her voice warbled 
hmpidfy over a set of the sweetest little pearly teeth ever seen. She 
showed them very often, for they ^ere very pretty. She was always 
smiling, and a smile not only showed her teeth wonderfully, but 
likewise exhibited two lovely little pink dimples, that nestM in 
cither cheek. 

She showed Laura herdrawiogs, which the other thought charming. 
She played her some of her waltzes, with a rapid and brilliant fiogeri 
and Laura was still more eharmed. And she then read her some 
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poen)9< in Froncb and English, likewise of her own eoropositlos/, ar 
which she kept looked in her own book — her own dear little book ; 
was bound in blue Telret, with a gilt lock, and on it was printed in goi 
the title of ** Mes Larmea’* 

< Mes Larmcs ! '^isn't it a pretty name ? ** the young lady oon* 
tinned, who was pleased with everything that she did, and did every- 
thing very well Laura owned thBt it was. She had never seen 
anything like it before ; anything so lovely, so accomplished, so 
fragile and pretty ; warbling so prettily, and tripping about such a 
pretty room, with such a number of pretty books, ptbtures, flowers, 
round about her. The honest and generous country girl forgot even 
jealousy in her admiration. ** Indeed, Blanche,’* she said, ** every- 
thing in the room is pretty ; and you are the prettiest of all. Tbo 
<ither smiled, looked in the glass, went up and took both of I^aura’^ 
hands, and kissed tliom. and sat down to the piano, and shook out a 
little song. 

The intiniary l^etween the young ladies sprang up like Jack’s 
Ix'anstalk to the skies in a single night. The large footmen were 
perpetually walking with little pink notes to Fairoaks ; where there 
W(^s a pietty housemaid in the kitchen, who might possibly tempi 
those gentlemen to so humlife a place. Miss Amory sent music, or 
Mias Amory sent a new novel, or a picture from the Journal des 
Modes,” to Laura ; or my lady’s compliments arrived with floiir^ts 
and fruit ; or Mies Amory begged and praved Miss Bell to come 
to dinner 1 and dear Mrs. Pemlennis, if she wan^ sthiDg enough ; and 
Mr. Arthur, if a humdrum party were ^lot too stupid for him ; and 
would send a pony-carriage for Mis. Pendennis; and would take 
no denial. 

Neither Arthur nor Laura wished to refuse. And Ueien, who was, 
indeed, somewhat ailing, was glad that the two should have thek 
pleasure ; and would Kxik at them fondly as they set forth, and ask 
in her heart that she might not be called awsv until those two beings 
whom she loved best in the world should be joined together, i ^ 
they went out and crossed over the bridge, she I’emembered summe. 
evenings flve-and-twenty years ago, when she, too, bad bloomed in her 
brief prime of love and happiness. It was all over now. The moon 
wa4 Inking from the purpling sky, and the stars glittering there, just 
as they used in the early well-reiitombered evenings. He was lying 
dead far away, with the billows rolling between them. Good God! 
how well she remembered the||^ look of bis face as they parted. It 
looked out at her through th^ista of long years, as sad and>as clear 
as then* 

So Mr, Ppn and Miss Tauiw found the societj at Olaveriin^ farlilfw 
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uD^gmmoiily agrreeable resort of summer eTeoings. Blanche towed 
that she *d of Laura ; and, terjr likely, Hr. Pen was pleased with 
Blanche. His spirits came faa<^: he laughed and rattled till Laura 
wondered to hear him. It was not the same Pen, yawning in a 
shooting- jacket, in the Fairoaks i»rlour, who appeared alert and brisk, 
and smiling and well-dressed, in Lady Clatering’s drawiog*rooin. 
Sometimes they had music, laura had a sweet contralto voice, and 
sang with Blanche, who had had the best continental instruction, and 
was charmed to be her friend *8 mistress. Sometimes Mr. Pen joined 
h these concerts, or oftener looked sweet upon Hiss Blanche as she 
sang. Sometimes they had glees, when Captain Strong's chest was of 
vast service, and he l^med out in a prodigious bass, of which he was 
not a little proud. 

fellow. Strong— ain't he. Hiss Boll?" Sir Francis would 
say to her. “ Plays at ^arte with Lady Clavering-^plays anything, 
pitch and toss, pianoforty, cwibljage if you like. How long do you 
think he's been staying with me ? He came for a week with a 
carpet-bag. and gad, he's lieen staying thwee years. Good fellow, 
ain't he ? Don't know how ho gets a shillin', though, by Jove I don't, 
Mies Lauwa." 

And yet the Chevalier, if he lost his money to I^ady Clavering, 
always paid it ; and if he lived with his friend for three years, paid for 
liMit too — in good humour, in kindness and jovialitv, in a thousand 
little services by which he made himself agreeable. What gentleman 
could want a better friend that a man who was always in spirits, never 
in the way or out ot it, and was ready to execute any commission for 
his patron, whether it was to sing a song or meet a lawyer, to fight a 
duel, or to carve a capon ? 

Although Laura and Pen commonly went to Clavering Park 
together, yet sometimes Mr. Pen took walks there unatteiMed by 
her, and about which ho did not tell her. lie took to fishing the 
Brawl, which runs through the Park, and passes not very far from 
ihe garden-wall ; and by the oddest coincidence, Miss Amory would 
Wftik out (having been to look at her flowers), and would be quite 
surprised to see Mr. Pendennis fishing. 

X wonder what trout Pen caught while the young lady was looking 
on ? or whether Miss Blanche was the pretty little fish which played 
round bis fl v, and which Mr. Pei||was endeavouring to hook ? 

As for Miss Blanche, she had a kind heart; and having, as she 
owned, herself ‘^suffered" a good in the course of her brief Ufe 
and expmeii06---wby,sli60ou]dcompBkniateothdr8a8oepttble beings 
like Pen, who had suffered too. Her love for Laura and that dear 
Ifira Pendennis redoubled: if they were not at the Park, she was not 
a^jyBBleasslwhanetf was at Fairoaks. She played with Laura; she 
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read French and German with Laura; and Mr. Pen read French and 
German along with them. He turned sentimental ballads of Schiller 
and Goethe into English verse for the ladies, and Blanche unlocked 
*‘Me8 Larmes^^ for him, and imparted to him some of the plaintive 
ou^urings of her own tender Muse. 

It appeared from these poems that the young creature had indeed 
BuSeraM prodigiously. She was familiar with the idea of suicide. 
Death she repeatedly longed for. A faded rose inspired her with such 
grief that you would have thought she must die in pain of it. It was a 
wonder bow a young creature should have suffered so much — should 
have found the means of getting at such an ocean of despair and 
passion (as a run-away boy who will get to sea), and having embarked 
on it, sliould survive it What a talent she must have had for weep- 
ing to be able to pour out so many of Mes Larmes I 

They were not particularly briny, Miss Blanche’s tears, that is the 
truth ; but Pen, who read her verses, thought them very well for a 
lady— and wiote some verses himself for her. His were very violent 
and passionate, very hot, sweet, and strong : and he not only wrote 
verses; but— 0, the villain ! 0, the deceiver I he altered and adapted 
former poems in his possession, and which bad been composed for a 
ceitaio Miss Emily Fotheriugay, for the use and to the Christian name 
of Miss Bbnche Amoiy. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LITTLE INNOCENT. 

• 

GAD, Strong,” one day the Baronet said, as the pair were con* 

£2^ versing after dinner over the billiard-table, and that great 
unbesomer of secrets, a cigar — ** Egad, Strong, I wish to the dcx)6e 
your wife was dead.” 

** So do I. That's a cannon, bj Jove I But she won’t ; she’ll live 
for ever — ^you see if she don’t. Why do you wish her off the hooks, 
Frank, my boy ? ” asked Captain Strong. 

Because then you might marry Missy. She ain’t bad*Iooking. 
She'll have ten thousand, and that’s a good bit of money for such a 
l^)r old devil as you,” drawled out the other gentleman. And egad, 
Strong, I hate her worse and worse every day. I can’t stand ner, 
iStrong; by gad, I can’t.” 

1 wouldn’t take her at twice the figure,” Captain Strong said, 
laughing. ** 1 never saw such a little devil in my life.” 

1 should like to poison her,” said the sententious Baronet ; by 
Jove I should.” 

** Why, what has she been at now ? ” asked his friend. 

** Nothing particular,” answered Sir Francis; only her o1dtridc& 
That girl has such a knack of making everybody miserable that, hang 
me, it’s quite surprising. Last night she sent the governess crying 
away from the dinner-fable. Afterwards, as I was passing Frank’s 
I heard the poor little beggar howling in the diark, and found 
his sister had been frightening his soul out of his body, by telling him 
stories about the ghost that’s in the house. At lunch she gave my 
lady a turn ; and though my wife’s a fool, she’s a good soul-^-l’m 
hanged if she ain’t.” 

” What did Missy do to her ? ” Strong asked. 

Why, hang me, if she didn’t l^gin talking about the late Amory, 
tny predecessor,” the Baronet said, with a grin. ** She got some 
fiicture out of ' the Keepsake,’ and said she was sure it was like her 
iear father. She wanted to know where her father’s grave was. Hang 
iier father ! Whenever Miss Amorv talks about him, Lady Olavmog 
fclways bursts out crying : and the uttle devil will talk about him in 
.>rd^r to spite her mother. 'To-da^ when she began, I got in a con* 

1 
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founded raget said I was her father, and-^nd that sort of thing, and 
then, dr, she took a shy at me.'’ 

“ And what Sid she say about you, Frank ? ” Mr. Strong, still 
laughing, inquired of his friend and patron. 

** Qad, she said I wasn’t her father ; that I wasn’t fit to coinpio- 
hend her ; that her father must have been a man of genius, and fun* 
feelings, and that sort of thing ; whereas I had married her mother 
for money.” 

“ Well, didn’t you? ” asked Strong. 

It don’t make it any the plciisantcr to hear because it’s true, don’t 
you know ? Sir Francis Clavering answered. “ I ain’t a literary man 
and that ; but I ain’t such a fool as she makes roe out. 1 don't know 
how it is, but she always manages to — to put mo in the hole, don't 
you understand ? She turns all the house round her in her quiet 
way, and with her confounded sentimental airs. I wish she was 
dead, Ned.” 

“ It was my wife whom you wanted dead just now,” Strong said, 
always in perfect good humour ; upon which the Bamnet, with bis 
accustomod candour, said, ** Well, when people bore my life out, I da 
wish they wore dead, and I wish Missy weio down a well with all my 
heart.’' 

Thus it will 1)0 s4*on from the nlN)vo roi)oit of this candid conver- 
sation that our nc<H)niplishod little friend had some peculiarities or 
defects of character which rt^ndored her not very ix>pular. -She was a 
young lady of some^ genius, exquisite sympathies and considerahli^ 
literary attaiumouts,* living, like many another gonius, with relatives 
who could not comprehend her. Neither her mother nor her stop- 
father wore jxM'Sous of a literaiy turn. “ Bell's Life ” and the “ Racing 
Calendar ” were the extent of the Baronet’s reading, and Lady Claver- 
iog still wrote like a school -girl of thirteen, and with an extraordinary 
disregard to grammar and spelling. And as Miss Amory felt very 
xeenly that she was not appreciated, and that she lived with persons 
who were not her equals in intellect or conversational power, she loat 
no opportunity to acquaint her family circle with their inferiority to 
herself, and not only was a martyr, but took care to let everybody 
know that she was so. If she suffered, as she said and thought she 
did, severely, are wo to wonder that a young creature of such delicat<» 
sensibilities should shriek and cry out a good deal ? If a poetess may 
not bemoau her lot, of what earthly use is her lyre ? Btanohcstruck 
hers only to the saddest of tunes ; and sang elegies over her dead 
hopes, dirges over her early froi»t-nipt buds of aiTectiou,a 3 became such 
a uieiaiicholy fate aud Muse. 

Her actuM distresses, as wo have said, had not Iwen up to the 
nivseut time very consider W; j uu; griefs lay, liko those of laost 
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of us, in her own sonl^that being sad and haUtually dissatisfiedt 
what wonder that she should weep ? So Mes Larmes ’’ dribbled out 
of her eyes any day at command : she could furnish an unlimited 
supply of tears, and her faculty of shedding them increased by prac- 
tice. For sentiment is like another complaint mentioned by Horace, 
ns increasing by self-indulgence (I am sorry to say, ladies, that the 
complaint in question is called the dropsy), and the more you cry, the 
more you will be able and desirous to do so. 

Missy had begun to gush at a very early age. Tiamartinb washer 
favourite bard from the period when she first could feel ; and she had 
subsequently improved her min^ by a sedulous study of novels of the 
great modern* authors of the French language. There was not a 
romance of Balzac and George Sand which the indefati^ble little 
creature had not devoured by the time she was sixteen : and, however 
little she sympathized with her relatives at home, she had Mends, as 
she said, in the spirit- woi Id, meaning the tender Indiana, the pas- 
sionate and poetic Lelia, the amiable Trenmor, that high-soulei,’ 
convict, that angel of the galleys, — the fiery Stenio, — and other num- 
berless heroes of the ‘French romances. She had ^en in love witli 
Piince Rodolph and Prince Djalma while she was yet at school, and 
had settled the divorce question, and the rights of women, with Indiana, 
before slie had left off pinafores. The impetuous little lady played at 
love with these imaginary worthies, as a little while before she had 
played at maternity with her doll. Pretty littte poetical spirits I it is 
curious to watch (hem with those playthings. To-day the blue-eyed 
one is the favourite, and the black-eyed one is pushed behind the 
drawers. To-morrow blue-eyes may take its turn of neglect : and it 
may be an odious little wretch with a burnt nose, or tom head of hair, 
and no eyes at all, that Ukes the first place in Miss's affections, and is 
dandled and caressed in her arms. 

As novelists are supposed to know everything, even the secrets of 
female hearts, which the owners themselves do not perhaps know, wo 
may state that at eleven years of age, Mademoiselle Betsi, as Miss 
•Amoiy was then called, bad felt tender emotions towards a young 
Savoyard organ-grinder at Paris, whom she persisted in belienng to 
be a prince carried off from his parents; that at twelve an old and 
hideous drawing-master— (but, ah, what age or personal defects are 
proof against woman's love ?) had agitated her young heart ; and fiat, 
at thirteen, being at Madame de Carmel's b^rding-school, in the 
Champs Slyseea, which, as ev^bodyknows^ is next door to M<ui$ieor 
Bogron’s (Clievalier of the L^on of Honour) pension for young gen^' 
tlemen, a correspqndence hy letter took place between the ieJmanie 
Mim twp jofiiig g^tlemen of the CbHege of (Siarlemagodi 

who ware pesskmars of the Chevalier Bbgron. 
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In the above paragraph our young friend has been called by a 
Chi'istian name, different to that under which we were lately presented 
to her. The fact is, that Miss Amoiy, called Missy at home, had 
really at the first been christened Betsy — but assumed the name of 
Blauche of her own will and phantasy, and crowned herself with it; and 
the weapon which the Baronet, her step-father, held in terror over her, 
was the threat to call her publicly by her name of Betsy, by which 
menace ho sometimes managed to keep the young rebel in oi^er. 

Blanche had had hosts of dear, dear, darling friends, ere now, and 
had quite a little museum of locks of hair in her treasure-chest, which 
she had gathered in the course of her sentimental prqgress. Some 
dear friends liad married : some had gone to other schools : one 
beloved sister she had lost fiom the pension, and found again, 0 
liorrorl her darling, her Leocadie, keeping the books in her father's 
shop, a giocer in the Kue du Bac : in fact, she had met with a numljer 
of disapiiointmeuts, estrangements, disillusionments, as she called 
them in her pretty French jargon, and had seen and suffered a great 
deal for so young a woman. But it is the lot of sensibility to suffer, 
and of conflding tenderness to be deceived, and she felt that she was 
only undergoing the penalties of genius in these pangs and disappoint- 
ments of her young career. 

Meanwhile, she managed to make the honest lady, her mother, as 
uncomfortable as circumstances would permit ; and caused her worthy 
stepfather to wish she was dead. With the exception of Captain 
Sti'oiig, whoso invincible good humour was proof against her sar- 
casms, the little lady ruled the whole house with her tongue. If Lady 
Claveriug talked about Sparruwgrass instead of Asparagus, or called 
an object a hobject, as this unfortunate lady would sometimes do, 
Missy calmly corrected her, aud f.-lghteued the good soul her mother 
into errors only the more frequent as she grew more nervous under 
her daughter's eye. 


It is not to be supposed, considering the vast interest which the 
arrival of the family at Claverihg Park inspired in the inhabitants 
of the little town, that Madame Fribsby alone, of all the folks in 
Olavering, should have remained unmoved and incurious. At the first 
appearance of the Park family in church, Madame noted every article 
of toilette which the ladies wore, from their bonnets to their brode- 
quins, and took a survey of the attire of the ladies’-maids in the pew 
allutt^ to them. We fear that Doctor Portman's sermon, thongn it 
wasDne of his oldest and most valued oomposiUons, bad BtUe effect 
upon Madame Fribsby on that day. In a very few days afterwards, 
she had managed for Wself an interview with Lady Obvermg^B con- 
fidential attendant, in the housekeeper's room at the Park ; and hsi 
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terds in Prenoh and English, stating that she receive the newest 
fashions from Paris from her correspondent Madame Victorine, and 
that she was in the custom of making court and ball dresses for the 
nobility and gentry of the shire, were in the pmession of Lady 
(Mavering and Miss Amory, and favourably received, as she was 
happy to hear, by those ladies. 

Mrs. Eonner, Lady Clavering’s maid, became soon a great fre- 
{(ueutor of Madame hVibsby’s drawing-room, and partook of many 
entertainments at the milliner's expense. A meal of green tea, 
scandal, hot Sally-Lunn cakes, and a little novel-reading, were 
always at the service of Mrs. Bonner, whenever she was free to pass 
an evening in the town. And she found much more time for these 
pleasures than her junior officer. Miss Amory's maid, who seldom 
could be spared for a holiday, and was worked as hard as any factory 
girl by that inexorable little Muse, her mistress. 

And there was another person connected with the Clavering estab- 
lishment, who became a constant guest of our friend, the milliner. 
This was the chief .of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant, with whom 
Midame Fribsby-Soon formed an intimacy. 

Not having been accustomed to the appearance or society of 
t)ersotis of the French nation, the rustic inhabitants of Clavering 
were not so favourably impressed by Monsieur Alcide's manners and 
appearance, as that gentleman might have desired that they should 
1)0. lie walked among them quite unsuspiciously upon tlio afternoon 
of a summer day, when bis services were not required at the House, in 
his usual favourite costume, namely, bis light green frock or paletot, 
his crimson velvet waistcoat, with blue glass buttons, his pantalou 
Ecossaii, of a very large and decided check pattern, bis orange satin 
neckcloth, and his jean-boots, with tips of shiny leather, — these, ^ with 
a guld-embroidered cap, and a richly-gilt cane, or other varieties of 
ornament of a similar tendency, formed bis usual holiday costume, 
in which he flattered himself there was nothing remarkable (unlesSt 
indeed, the beauty of his person should attract observatbn), and in 
which he considei^ that he exhibited the appearance of a gentlemaQ 
of good Parisian ton. 

He walked then down the street, grinning and ogling eveiy woman 
he met with glanc^ which he meant should kill them outright, and 
peered over the raiUngs, and in at the windows, where femajM were, 
10 the tranquil summer evening. But Betsy, Mrs. Pybua’s maid, 
shrank back with a Lor' Mess us ! ** as Aldm ogled W over the 
laurel bush ; the Misses Baker, and their mamma, stared with wonder; 
and presently a crowd began to follow the interesting foreigDer, of 
ragged urchins and child^ who left their diit-iflee m the etreel to 
pursue bim. 
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For 8ome time he thought that admiration was the cause which 
lod these persons in his wake, and walked on, pleased himself that k 
could so easily confer on others so much harmless pleasure. But the 
little children and dirt-pie manufacturers were presently succeeded 
by followers of a larger growth, and a number of lads and girls from 
the factory being let loose at this hour, joined the mob, and began 
laugbing, jeering, liootiug, and calling opprobrious names at the 
Frenchman. Some cried out, “ Frenchy ! Prenchy ! ” some exclaimed 
«< Frogs I ** one asked for a lock of bis hair, which was long and in 
richly-flowing ringlets ; and at length tlie poor artist bogkn to perceive 
that he was an object of derision rather than of respect to the rude 
grinning mol;. 

It was at this juncture that Madame F ribsby spied the unlucky 
gentleman with the train at his heels, and heard the scornful shouts 
with which they assailed him. She ran out of her room, and across 
the street to the persecuted foreigner ; sh(^ hold out her hand, and, 
adda^ssiug him in his own language, invited him into her abode ; and 
when she liad housed him fairly within her door, she stood bravely 
at the tliresbold before the gibing factory girls and boys, and said they 
wei'e a pack of cowards to insult a ix>or man who could not speak their 
langua^, and was alone and without protection. The little crowd, 
with some ironical choei*8 and bootings, nevertheless felt the force of 
Hadame Fribsby*s vigorous allocution, and ix*treatod before her ; for 
the old lady was ratluM- respected in the place, and lier oddity and 
her kindness had made her many fi ieuds there. 

Poor Mitx>bolant was grateful indeed to hear the language of his 
country ever so ill spoken. Frenchmen pardon our faults in their 
language much more readily than we excuse their bad Knglish ; and 
willfaceour blunders throughout a long conversation, without the least 
pros^nsity to grin. The rescued artist vowed that Madame Fribsby 
was nis guardian angel, and that he bad not as yet met with such 
suavity and politeness among les Anglaises. He was as courteous 
and complimentary to her as if it was the fairest and noblest of ladies 
whom he was addressing ; for Alcide Mirobolant paid homage after 
his fashion to all womankind; and never dreamed of a distinction of 
ranks in the realms of beauty, as his phrase was. 

A cream, flavoured with pine-apple — a mayonnaise of lobster, 
whioh*he flatteredUhimsclf was not unworthy of his hand, or of her 
to whom he had honour to offer it as an homage, and a box of 
preserved fruits of , Provence, were brought by one of the chefs 
aideS^ie^camp, in a basket, the i^xt day, to the mnitner’s, and were 
accompanied with a pliant note to the amiable Madame Fribsby. 

Her kindness,** Almdo said, had made a green place In the desert 
of hisexisteucei— -her suavity would ever contrast in memoiy with the 
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grossikete of the rustic {^pulation, who were not worthy to possess 
such a jewel.” An intimacy of the most confidential nature thus 
sprang^ up between the miliinor and the chief of the kitchen ; but I do 
not know whether it was with pleasure or mortification that Madame 
K*ccivcd the declarations of friendship which the young AlcidesproN 
fercd to her, for he persisted in calling her, ** La respectable Fribehi!^ 
vertueuee Fribehi^^ — and in stating that he should consider her 
as his mother, while he hoped she would regard him as her son. Ah ! 
It was not very long ago, Fribsby thought, that words had been 
addressed to her in that dear Frencii language, indicating a different 
sort of attachment. And she sighed as she looked up at the picture of 
her Carabineer. For it is surprising how young some pcople*a hearts 
leinaiu when their heads have need of a front or a little hair-dye, and, 
nt this moment, Madame Fribsby, as she told young Alcide, felt as 
romantic as a gii I of eighteen. 

AVhen the conversation took this turn- — and at their first intimacy 
^fadame Fribsby was rather inclined so to lead it — ^Alcide always 
{)olitely diverged to another subject: it was as his mother that he per- 
sisted in cousidei mg tho good milliner, lie would recognise her in no 
other capacity, and with that relationship the gentle lady was forced 
to content herself, when sbo found h^w deeply the artisCs heart was 
engaged elsevvhci-o, 

lie was not long before bo described to her the subject and origin 
of bis passion. • 

I declared myself to her,’’ said Alcidc, laying his hand on his 
Iicart, ** in a manner which was as novel as I am charmed to think it 
was agreeable. Where cannot Love penetrate, respectable madame 
Fiibsbl? Cupid is the father of invention I — 1 inquired of the 
domestics what were the plats of which Mademoiselle partook witii 
most pleasure, and built up my little battery accordingly. On a day 
when her parents had gone to dine in the world (and I am grieved to 
say that a grossier dinner at a restaurant, on tne Ikinlevard, or in 
the Palais foyal, seemed to form the delights of these unrefined 
persons), the charming Miss entertained some comrades <4 
pension ; and I advised myself to send up a little repast suj^|f|fe to 
so delicate young palates. Her lovely name Is Blanche. The veil of 
tlie maiden is white ; the wreath of iO;>e.H which she wears is white. 

I determined that my dinner should bo as spotless as the snow. At 
heraccustome^l hour, and instead of the Tni.agigct A feau which was 
ordinarily served at her too simple table, 1 sent her up a littlo potags 
a la Reme — d. la Rswe Blanche I caOed it, — as white as her own tint, 
and confectiooed with the most fragrant cream and almonds. ( then 
offered op at her shrine a Jila ds mertaa d VAgnks^ and b delicate 
pto/, which I have designated as KpefUm d la Saints fhireH^ and of 
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which my charming Miss partook with pleasure* I followed this by 
two little tntTM of sweetbread and chicken ; and the only brown 
thing which I permitted myself in the entertainment was a little roast 
of lamb, which I laid in a meadow of spmaches, surrounded with 
croustillons, representing sheep, and ornamented with daisies and 
other savage flowers. After this came my second service : a pudding 
d la Rtine Elizabeth (who. Madame Fribsbi knows, was a maiden 
princess) ; a dish of opal-culourcd plovers* eggs, which I called Nid 
de tourtereaux d la RoucohU ; placing in the midst of them two of 
those tender volatiles, billing each other, and confectioned with 
butter ; a basket containing little gateaux of apricots, which I know 
all young ladles adore ; and a jelly of maras(|uin, bkind, insinuating, 
iutoxicating as the glance of beauty. This I designated Amhroisie (k 
Calypso a la Souvrraine de mon Cffui\ And when the ice was brought 
in-^n ice of plomhiere and cherries — how do you think 1 hadshapcfl 
them, Madame Fribsbi ? In the form of two hearts united with an 
arrow, on which I had laid, before it entered, a bridal veil, in cut- 
paper, surmountiHi by a wreath of virginal orange-llowers. I stood 
at the door to watch the effect of this entry. It was but one cry of 
admiration. The three young ladies died their glasses with the 
sparkling Ay, aud carried me in a toast. I heard it — 1 heard Miss speak 
of mo — 1 heard her say, ‘Tell Monsieur Mirobolant that we thank him 
— 'Weadmire him — wo love him!* My feet almost failed me as she spoke. 

** Siuce that, can I have any reason to doubt that the young artist 
has made some progress in the heart of the English Miss ? I am 
modest, but my glass informs mo that I am not ill-looking. Other 
victories have oonviiicod me of the fact*' 

“ Dangerous man ! *’ cried the milliner. 

The blonde misses of Albion nothing in the dull inhabitants 
of their brumous isle, which can compare with the ardour and vivacity 
of tho children of the South. \Vr bring our sunshine with us ; we are 
Frenchmen, and accustomed to conquer. Were it not for this affair 
of the heart, and my determination to marry an Anglaise, do you think 
I would stop in this island (which is not altogether ungrateful, siuce I 
have found here a tender mother in the respectable kUdame Fribsbi), 
in this island, in this family ? My genius would use itself in the com- 
pany of these rustics — the poe.sj of my art cannot bo understood by 
these barnivorous iiisularies. No — the men are odious, but tho women 
—the women, I own, dear Fribsbi. are seducing! 1 have vowed to 
margr one : and as I cannot go into your markets and purchase, 
according to the custom of the country, 1 am resolved to adopt 
another custom, and fly with one to Gretna Grin. The Blonde Miss 
'Will go. She is fasoinated. Her eyes have told me so. The vfhite 
dove wants but the signal to fly.* 
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Have you any correspondence with her ? asked Fribsby, {n 
tniazement, and not knowing whether the young lady or the lover 
might be labouring under a romantic delusion. 

** 1 correspond with her by means of my art. She partakes of 
dishes which I make expressly for her. I insinuate to her thus a 
thousand liints, which, as she is perfectly spiritual, she receives. But 
1 want other intelligences near her.” 

“ Tliero is Pincott, her maid,” said Madame Fribsby, who, by 
aptitude or education, seemed to have some knowledge of affairs of 
heart, but the great artist’s brow darkened at this suggestion* 

** Madame,” he said, there are points upon which a gallant man 
ought to silence himself ; though, if he break the secret, he may do so 
with the least impropriety to his best friend — his adopted motheri. 
Know then, that there is a cause why Miss Piiioott should be hostile 
to me — a cause not uncommon with your sex — ^jealousy.” 

** Perfidious monster ! ” said the confidante. 

Ah, no,” said the artist, with a deep bass voice, and a tragic 
accent worthy of the Porte St. Martin and his favourite melo-drames, 
'*riot perfidious, but fatal. Yes, I am a fatal man, Madame Fribabi. 
To inspin* hopidess passion is my destiny. 1 cannot help it that 
women love me. Is it my fault that that young woman doperishes 
and languishes to the view of the eye, consumed by a flame which I 
cannot return ? Listen I There are others in this family who are 
similarly unhappy. The governess of the young Milor has encountered 
mo in niy walks* and locjked at me in a way which can bear but one 
interpretation. And Milady herself, who is of mature age, but who 
has oriental blood, has once or twice addressed compliments to the 
lonely artist which can admit of no mistake. I avoid the household, 

1 seek solitude, 1 undergo my destiny. 1 can marry but one, and am 
resolved it shall be to a lady of your nation. And, if her fortune is 
sufliciont, I think Miss would be the person who would be most 
suitable. I wish to ascertain what her means are before 1 lead her 
to Gretna Grin.” 

Whether Alcide was as irresistible a conqueror as his namesake, or 
whether he was simply crazy, is a point which must be left to the 
reader^s judgment out the latter, if he has had the benefit of mtich 
French acquaintance, has perhaps met with men amongst them who 
fancied themselves almost as invincible; and who, if you credit them^ 
have made equal havoc in the hearts of k$ AnghUet, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONTAINS BOTH LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 

O UR readers liave already heard Sir Francis Claverinff’s candid 
opinion of the lady who had given him her fortune and restore' 
him to his native country and home, and it must be owned that the 
baronet was not far wrong in his estimate of his wife, and that Lady 
Olavering was not the wisest or the best educated of women. She 
had had a couple of years’ education in Europe, in a suburb of 
London, which she persisted in calling ’Ackney to her dying day, 
whence she had been summoned to join her father at Calcutta at the 
ago of fifteen. And it was on her voyage thither, on board the Ram- 
ebunder East Indiaman, Captain Hragg, in which ship she had two 
years pivviously made her journey to Europe, that she formed the 
acquaintaiK> of her Orst husbaud, Mr. Amory, who was third mate of 
the vessel la 'luestion. 

We are not going to enter into the early part of Lady (Jlavering’s 
history, but Caplaiu liragg, under whoso charij^ Miss Snell went out 
to her father, who was one of the Captain’s consignees, and part owner 
of the Ramchunder and many other vessels, found reason to put the 
rebellious rascal of a mate in irons, until they reached the Cape, where 
the Captain left his officer behind : and finally delivered his ward to 
her fa^er at Calcutta, after a stormy and perilous voyage in which 
the Ramchunder and the cargo and passengers incurred no small 
danger and damage. 

ISome moutlis afterwards Amory made his appearance at Calcutta, 
liaving worked his way out before the mast from the Gape — married 
the rich Attorney’s daughter iu spite of that old &peculator«--set up as 
indigo-planter and failed— set up as agent and failed again — set ^ 
as editor of the ‘‘Sunderbund Pik^”and failed again — quarrelling 
ceaselessly with bis father-in-law and his wife duri^ the progress (n 
alt thebe mercantile transactions and disasters, and ending his career 
finally with a crash mhich compelled him to leave Calcutta and go to 
NewjSouth Wale& m wasin the course of these ludtiess prooeedUsgs, 
that Mr. Amory probably made tbeacquaintance of Sir Jasper Romrs, 
the respected JuUge of the Supreme Oonit of Oalcotta, who has oeen 
nentlo^ before : and, as the truth must Ottt» it was by making an 
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improper use of his fatfaer-in-lsw^s name, who oould write perfhoklljr 
well and had no need of an amanuensiSt that fortune finally fdrac^ 
Mr. Amoiy and caused him to abandon all further struggles with her. 

Not being in the habit of reading the Calcutta law«rcports ver^ 
assiduously, the European public did not know of the facts as well 
as people did in Bengal, and Mrs. Amory and her father finding her 
losidence in India not a comfortable one, it was agreed that tho lady 
bhould return to Europe, whither she camo with her little dau^ter 
Betsy or Blanche, then four years old. They were accompanied by 
Betsy’s uursh, who has been presented to the reader in the last chapter 
as the confidential maid of Lady Clavering. Mrs. Bonner: and Captain 
Bragg took a house for them in the near neighbourhood of his residence 
in Pocklington Street 

It was a very hard bitter summer, and the rain it rained eyery day 
for some time after Mrs. Amory’s arrival. Brag[g was very pompouU 
and disagreeable, perhaps ashamed, perhaps anxious, to get rid of the 
ludbn lady. She believed that all tho world in London was talking 
about her husband’s disaster, and that the King and Queen and the 
Court of Directors .were aware of her unlucky history. She had a 
good allowance from her father; sho had no call to live in England $ 
and she determined to go abroad. Away she wenti then, glad to 
escape the gloomy surveillance of the odious bully, Captain Bragg. 
People had *110 objection to receive her at the continental towns where 
she stopped, and at the variou«t boarding-houses, where she royally 
paid her way. She called Hackney *AckDey, to be sure (though other* 
wise she spoke English with a little foreign twang, veipr curious and 
not unpleasant); she dressed amazingly; she was conspicooiis for her 
love of eating and drinking, and prepared curries and pillausat eveiy 
boarding-house which she frequented ; but her singularities of language 
and behaviour only gave a zest to her society, and Mrs. Am^ woe 
desetvsidly popular. She was tho most gora-natured, jovial, and 
generoiyi of women. Sho was up to^ny party of pleasure by whom* 
soever proposed. She brought three times more champagne and fowls 
and ham to the picnics than any one else.* She took e^HMS boxes for 
the play, and tickets for tho masked balls, and gave them away to 
everybody. She paid the boarding-house people months beforehand; 
she helped poor shabby mustachiod bucks and dowagers, whose 
remittances had not arrived, with constant supplies from her porfm; 
andin this wav ^ tramped through Europe, and appeared at Brussmii 
at Paris,at>u]aii,at Napie 8 ,atI&)me,aslmrfSBey]edher. Newihf 
Amory’a death reached her at the latter place, where Captain Okverfiig 
was mn staying, unable to pay his hotel Ull, as, lodeedi was m 
Mend, the Chevalier Stroikg, and the good-natured widow nmrried the 
dasoeodant of die snofent fiouee of Ottveriogu.*pinfeABh^ 
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particular grief for the scapegrace of a husband whom die had lost, 
and thus we have brought her up to the present time when she was 
mistress of Claveriog Park. 

Missy followed her mamma in most of her peregrinations, and so 
learned a deal of life. She had a governess for some time ; and after 
her mother’s second marriage, the benefit of Madame de Garamers 
select pension in the Champs Elys^es. When the Claveringfs came 
to England, she of couiee came with them. It was only within a few 
years, after the death of her grandfather, and the birth of her little 
brother, that she began to understand that her positioa m life was 
altered, and that Miss Amory, nobody’s daughter, was a very small 
personage in a house compared with Master Francis Olavering, heir 
to an ancient baronetcy, and a noble estate. But for little Frank, she 
would have been an heiress, in spite of her father : and though she 
knew and cared not much about money, of which she never h^ any 
stint, and though she was a romantic little Muse, as we have seen, yet 
she could not reasonably be grateful to the i)ersons who bad so con- 
tributed to change her condition : nor, indeed, did she understand 
what the matter really was, until she had made some further progress, 
and acquired more accurate knowledge in the world. 

But this was clear that her stepfather was dull and weak : that 
mamma dropped her and was not i^efined in manners or ap|x*ar- 
ance ; and that little Frank was a spoiled quarrelsome urohiu, always 
having his way, always ti'eading upon her feet, always upsetting his 
dinner on her dresses, and keeping her out of her inheritance. None 
of these, as she ^It, could comprehend her: and her so1it).i*y heart 
naturally pined for bther attachments, and she sought around her where 
to bestow the precious boon of her unoccupied alfectioa 

This dear girl, then, from want of sympathy, or other cause, made 
herself so disagreeable at home, and frightened her mother, and bor^ 
her step-father so much, that they were ^uito as anxious as she could 
be that she should settle for herself in life ; and hence Sir Fmneis 
Clavering’s desire expressed to bis friend, in the last chapter, that 
Mrs. Strong should 4i<>» AQd that he would take Blanche to himself 
as a second Mr& Strong. 

But as this could not ,bo, any other prsou was welcome to win 
her : and a smart young feltow, well-looKiog and well educated, like 
our friend Arthur Peudennis, was quite free to propose for her if he 
had a mind, and would have been received with open arms by Lady 
Clavering as a son-in-law, bad be bad the ooura^ to come forward 
as a competitor for Mias Amory’s hand. 

Mr** Pen, however, besides other diuwbacks, chose to entertain 
an extreme diffidence about himself. He was ashamed of hb late 
failures, of hb idle and nameless condition, of the poverty which be 



had brought on his mother by his folly, and there was as much of 
vanity as remorse in his present ^tate of doubt and distrust IIow 
could he ever hope for such a prize as this brilliant Blanche Amory, 
who lived in a fine park and mansion, and was waited on by a score 
of grand domestics, whilst a maid-servant brought in their meagre 
meal at Fairoaks, and his mother was obliged to pinch and manage 
to make both ends meet ? Obstacles seemed to him insurmountable, 
which would have vanished had he marched manfully upon the^ ; 
and he preferred despairing, or dallying with his wishes,— -or perhara 
he had not jx)sitively shaped them as yet, — to attempting to win 
gallantly the object of his desire. Many a young man fails by that 
s})ecies of vanity called shyness, who might, for the asking, have 
his will. 

But we do not pretend to say that Pen had, as yet, ascertained* 
his : or that ho was doing much more than thinking about falling in 
love. Miss Amory was charming and lively. She fascinated and 
cajoled him by a thousand arts or natural graces or flatteries. But 
there were lurking reasons and doubts, besides shyness and vanity, 
witholding him. In spite of her cleverness, and her protestations, 
and her fascinations, Pen’s mother had divined the girl, and did not 
trust her. Mrs. Pendennis saw Blanche light-minded and frivolous, 
detected many wants in her which offended the pure and pious* 
minded lady ; a want of reverence for her parents, and for things 
more sacred, Ileleri thought: worldliness and selfishness oonchd 
under pretty wepds and tender expressions. Laura and Pen battled 
these ^ints strongly at first with the widow — Laura being as yet 
enthusiastic about her new friend, and Pen not far gone enough in 
love to attempt any ci^ncealment of his feelings. lie would laugh at 
these objections of Uelen’s, and say, ** Psba, mother! you are jealous 
about Laura — all women are jealous.” 

Bnt when, in the course of a month or two, and by watching the 
pair with that anxiety with which brooding women watch over thofar 
sons' affections — and in acknowledging which, I have no doubt there 
is a sexual jealousy on the mother's part, and a secret paqg— when 
Helen saw that the intimacy appeared to make progress, that the two 
young people were perpetually finding pretexts to meet, and that 
Miss Blancme was at Fairoaks or Hr. Pen at the park every day, the 
poor widow's heait began to fail her — her darling project seemed to 
vanish before her; and, giving way to her weakness, she fairly told 
Pen one day what her views and l^giogs were ; that she felt herself 
breaking, and tiot long for this world, and that she hoped an^rayed 
before we went, that she might see her two diildren one. Ine late 
events, Pen's life and career and former passkm for the aotreii, bad 
brokeothespiritof this tender lady. She felt that be had ei^ped 
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beri and was in the maternal nest no more ; and she elang with a 
siol^ng fondness to Lanrai Laura who had been left to her bj 
Francis in neaven. 

Pen kissed and soothed her in his grand patronising waj. He 
had seen something of this, he had long thought his mother wanted 
him to make this marriage— did Laura know anything of it? (Not she— 
Mrs. Poodennis said— not for worlds would she have breathed a word 
of it to Laura) — Well, well, there’s time enough, his mother 
wouldn’t die,” Pen said, laughingly : ‘‘ he wouldn’t hear of any such 
thing, and as for the Muse, she is too grand a lady to think about 
poor little me— and as for Laura, who knows that she would have 
me ? She would do anything you told her, to be sure. But am 1 
worthy of bon? ” 

“ 0, Pen, you might be,” was the widow’s reply ; not that Mr. Pen 
ever doubted that be was ; and a feeling of indefinable pleasure and 
solf-coinplaconcy came over him as ho thought over this proposal, aud 
imaged Ijaura to himself, as his memory remembered her for years 
past, always fair and open, kindly and pious, cheerful, tender, and true. 
He looked at her with brightening eyes as she came in from the garden 
at the eud of this talk, her checks rather Hushed, her looks frank and 
smiliug— a basket of n)8es iu her hand. 

She took the finest of them and brought it to Mrs. Peudeunis, who 
was refreshed by the odour and colour of these fiowci s ; and hung over 
her fondly and gave it to her. 

“ And I might have this prize for the asking ! ” Pen thought, with 
a thrill of triumph, as he looked at the kindly girl. ** Why, she is as 
beautiful and as generous as her roses.” The image of the two women 
remained for over after in his mind, and he never recalled it but the 
tears came into his eyes. 

Before very many weeks’ intimacy with her now acquaintance, 
however, Miss Laura was obliged to give in to Helen’s opinion, and 
own that the Muse was selfish, unkind, and inconstant. 

Little Flank, for instance, might be very provoking, and might 
have defft'ived Blanche of her mamma’s affection, but this was no 
reason why Blanche should box the child’s ears because he upset a 
glass of water over her drawing* end why she should call him many 
opprobrious names in the English and French language; and the 
preference accorded to little Frank was certainly no reason why 
BlanAbe should give herself imperial airs of command towaids m 
boy*s governess, and send that young lady upon messages throogfa the 
houye to bring ber book or to fetch her pocket^baiidkercbief» When 
a domestic performed an errand for honest Laura, she was alwavs 
thankful and pleased i whereas, she could not but peroeive that tae 
little Muse had not the' slightest scruple in gitlng her oommaliAi to 
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all the wovid round about her, and in distuibiu^ anjbody’a eaae.or 
oumfurt, in order to administer to her own. It was Iiaura*8 first 
t^iperience in friendship ; and it pained the kind creature's heart to 
be obliged to give up as delusions^ one by one, those charms and 
brilliant qualities in which her fancy had dressed her new friend, and 
to find that the fascinating Uttle fairy was but a mortal, and uot u very 
amiable mortal after all. What generous i)crsoii is there tliat lias not 
been so deceived in his tim(3 ?— what person, perhaps, that has not so 
disappointed others in his turn ? 

Aft^or the scene with little Prank, in which that refractory son and 
ht^ir of the bouse of Olaveringhad received the compliments in French 
and Kngh.sh, and the accompanying box on the ear irom his sister, 
Miss Laura, who bad plenty of humour, cx^uld not help calling to mind 
bome very touching and tender versos which the Muse had road to her 
out of ** Mes T.armes,” ai^ which began, “My pretty baby brother, may 
angels guard thy rest,” in which the Muse, after complimeutiog the 
baby upon the station in life which it was about to occupy, and con- 
trasting it with her own lonely condition, vowed nevertheless that the 
angel l^y would never enjoy such affection as hers was, or find in the 
false world befoYe liim anything so constant and tendor as a sister^a 
heart “ it may be.” the forlorn one said, “ it may be, you will slight 
u, my pretty baby sweet. You will spurn me from your bosom. Til 
rluig around your feet I 0 let me, let me, love you I the world will 
prove to you As false as ’tis to others, but I am ever true.’* And 
behold the Musq was boxing the darling brother’s ears instead of 
kneeling at bis feet, and giving Miss Laura her first lesson in the 
Cynical philosophy — not quite her first, howover-^sometbing like this 
t^elfishness and waywardness, something like this contrast between 
practice and poetry, between grand vcisificd aspirations and every- 
day hfe, she bad witnessed at home In the person of our young friend 
Mr. Pen. 

But then Pen was different. Fen was a man. It seemed natural. 
Somehow, that be should be self-willed and should have his own way. 
And under bis waywardness and selfishness, indeed, there was a kitm 
and generous heart. 0 it was hard that such a diamond should be 
changed away against such a false stone as this. In a word, Lagra 
began to be tired of her admired Blanche, She bad assayed her i^d 
found her not true ; and her former admiration and delight, whichena 
bad expressed with her accustomed generous artlessness, gave way to 
a feeling, which we shall not call contempt, but which was very near 
it ; and which caused Laura to adopt towai^s Miss Amory a grave 
and tranquil tone of superiority, which was at first by no means to the 
Muse’s liking* Nobody likes to bo found out, « r, Iiaviog held a {ligb 
plaosrto subait to stepdown. 
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The ooDSoiousnese that this eTent was imMuding did not Bern to 
increase Miss Bbncbe’s good humour, and as it made her peevish 
and dissatisfied with herself, it probably rendered her even less agree- 
able to the persons round about her. So there arose, one fatal a 
battle-royal between dearest Blanche and dearest Laura, in which the 
friendship between them was all but slain outright I Nearest Blanche 
had been unusually capricious and wicked on this day. She had been 
insolent to her mother ; savage with little Frank ; odiously impertinent 
in her behaviour to the txjy’s governess ; and iut4)leral>]y cruel to Pin- 
cott, her attendant. Not venturing to attack her friend (for the little 
tyrant was of a timid feline nature, and only used her claws upon those 
who were weaker than herself), she maltreated all these, and especially 
poor Pincott, who was menial, confidante, companion (slave always), 
according to the caprice of her young mistress. 

This girl, who had been sitting in the room with the young ladies, 
being driven thence in tears, occasioned by the cruelty of her mistress, 
and raked with a parting sarcasm as she went sobbing from the door, 
Laura fairly broke out into a loud and indignant invective — wondered 
how one so young could forget the deference owing to her elders as 
well as to her inferiors in station ; and professing much sensibility 
of her own, could torture the feelings of others sti wantonly. Laura 
told her friend that her conduct was absolutely wicked, and that she 
ought to ask pardon of Heaven on her knees for it. And having 
delivered herself of a hot and voluble speech whereof the delivery 
astonished the speaker as much almost as her auditor, she ran to her 
bonnet and shawl, and went home across the park in a great florry 
and perturbation, and to tht* surprise of Mrs. Pendenuis, who had not 
expected her until night. 

Alone with Helen, Laura gave an account of the scene, and gave 
up her friend henceforth 0 Mamma/' she said, ** you were right ; 
Blanche, who seems so soft and so kind, is, as you have said, selfish 
and cruel. She who is always speaking of her affections can have no 
heart. No honest girl would afflict a mothei so, or torture a depen- 
dant I and-^nd I give her up from this day, and I will have noother 
friend but you." 

On this the two ladies went through the osculatory ceremony 
which they were in the habit of performing, and Mrs. Pendeonis got 
a great secret comfort from the little quar^— for Lanra’e confession 
seenied to say, ** That girl can never be a wife for Pen, for ebe is 
light-minded and heartless, and quite unworthy of our noble hero. 
He«will be sure to find out her unworthiness for his own part, and 
then he will he saved from this flightv creature, and awairo out of 
his delusioD.’' 

But Miss Laura did not tell Mrs. Pendennis, perhaps did not 
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acknowledge to herseVv what Imd been tbe real cause of the day's 
quarrel. Being in a very wicked mood, and bent upon mischief 
everywhere, the little wicked Muse of a Blancbo had very soon liegun 
her tricks. Her darling Laura had come to pass a long day ; and as 
tliey were sitting in her own room together, had chosen to bring the 
conversation round to the subject of Mr. Pen. 

** 1 am afraid he is sadly dckle/' Mias Blanche observed : Min. 
Tybus, and many more Clavering people, have told us all al)out 
I be actress.” 

** 1 was quite a child when it happened, and I don’t know anything 
about it,” Laura answered, blushing very much. 

«* lie used her very ill,” Blanche said, wagging her little head. He 
was false to her.” 

I am sure ho was not,” Laura cried out ; he acted most gene* 
ruusly by her : he wanted to give up everything to marry tier. It 
was she that was false to him. He nearly broke his heart about it : 
he " 

1 thought you didn’t know anything about the story, dearest,” 
interposed Miss BJaiiche. 

** Mamma has said so,” said Laura. 

“ Well, he is very clever,” continued the other little dear. “ What 
a swcot poet he is ! Have you ever read his poems ? ” 

** Only tbe * Fisherman and the Diver,’ which he translated for us, 
and his Prize Poem, which didn’t get the prize ; and, indeed, I thought 
it very pompous dnd prosy,” Ijaura said, laughing. 

” Has he never written you any poems, then, love ? ” asked Miss 
Amory. 

“ No, my dear,” said Miss Bell. 

Blanche ran up to her friend, kissed her fondly, called her my 
dearest Ijaura at least three times, bx>ked her arclily in the face, 
nodded her head, and said, ** Promise to tell no-o-body, and \ will 
show you something.” 

And tripping across the room daintily to a little mother-of-pearl 
inlaid desk, she opened it with a sliver key, and took out two or three 
papers crumpled and rather stained with green, which she submitted 
to her friend. Laura took them and reSi them. iTbev were love- 
verses sure enough— something about Undine — about a Naiad— about 
a river. She looked at them for a tong time ; but in truth the lines 
were not very distinct before her eyes. 

'^And you have answered them, Blanche?” she asked, patting 
them baclL 

no I not for worlds, dearest,” the other said : and when her 
dearest Ijaura had quite done with the verses^ she tripped badt, and 
popped them again into the pretty desk. 
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Then she went to her piano, and sang two or tibiae songs of 
Rossini, whoso flourishes of music her flexible little voice could 
execute to perfection, and Laura sate by, vaguely listening, as she 
performed these pieces. What was Miss Bell thinking ateut the 
while ? She hardly knew ; but sate there silent as tlio songs rolkxl 
by. After this concert the young ladies were summoned to the room 
where luncheon was served ; and whither they of course went with 
their arras round each other’s waists. 

And it could not have been joalousyor anger on Laura’s part which 
had made her silent : for, after they had tripped along the corridor 
and descended the steps, and were about to opcm the dwr which !< .id'- 
into the hall, Jjaura paused, and kxiking her friend kindly and fninkly 
in the face, kissed her with a sisterly warmth. ' 

Soraotbing occurred after this — blaster Frank’s manner of eating, 
probably, or mamma’s blunders, or Sir Francis smelling of cigars— 
which vexed Miss Blanche, and she gave way to that series of uaughti* 
nesses whereof we have spoken, and which ended in the above little 
quarreL 





CHAPTER XXV. 

A HOUSE PULL OP VISITOBS. 

T he differenco between the girls did not last long. Laura was 
always too eager to forgive and bo forgiven, and as for Miss 
KUdcIic. her hoblihties, never very long or durable, had not been 
provoked by the above scene. NoMy cares about being accused of 
wiekeduess. Xo vanity is hurt by that sort of charge : illanclie was 
lather pleased than provoked by her friend's indignation, which never 
would have biH^n raisc^d but for a cause which both koew, though 
u*Mthor spoke of. 

And so Laura, w4th a sigh, was obliged to confess that the romantio 
po t of her ilrst friendship was at an end, and that the object of it was 
only worthy of a very ordinary sort of regard. 

Ab f(ir Blanche, she instantly composed a copy of touching verses, 
Slotting forth her desertion and disenchantment. It was only the old 
story she wrote, of bvo meeting with coldness, and fidelity returned 
by neglect ; and s&me new neighbours arriving from London about 
this time, in whose family there were daughters, Miss Amory had the 
advantage of selecting an eternal friend from one of these young ladies, 
and imparting her borrows and disappointments to this now sister. 
The tall footmen came but seldom now with notes to the sweet Laura ; 
the pony carriage was but rarely despatched to Fairoaks to be at the 
orders of the ladies there. Blanche adopted a sweet look of suffering 
marty/dom when Laura came to see her. The other laughed at her 
friend’s sentimental mood, and treated it with a good humour that was 
by no means respectful 

But if Miss Blanche found new female friends to console her, the 
faithful historian Is also bound to say, that she discovered some 
acquaintances of the other sex who seemed to give her oonaolatkm 
bx). If ever this artless young creature met a young man, and had 
ten minutes’ conversatioo with him in a garden walk, or a drawir^- 
room window, or in the intervals of a waits, she confided mliiiii,ao to 
speak — made play with her beautiful evea---^ke in a toneerf tender 
interest, and simpfeand touching appeal, and i^t him, to perform the 
same pretty little drama in behalf of his successor. 

When the Olaverings first came down to the Park^ there were very 
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few audiences before whom Miss Blanche could perform: hence Pen 
had all the benefit of her glances, and oonfideoces, sod the drawing, 
room window, or the garden walk all to himself. In the town of 
Clavering, it has been said, there were actually no young men : in tlie 
near surrounding country, only a curate or two, or a rustic young 
squire, with large feet and ill-made clothes. To the dragoons quartered 
at Chatteris the Baronet made no overtures : it was unluckily his own 
regiment : he had left it on bad terms with some officers of the corps 
—an ugly business about a horse bargain — a disputed play account at 
blind-hookey ---a white feather — who need ask ? — it is not our business 
to inquire too closely into the bygones of our characters, except in so 
far as their previous history appertains to the development of this 
present story. 

The autumn, and the end of the parliamentary session, and the 
London season, brought one or two county families down to their 
houses, and filled tolerably the neighbouring little watering-place of 
Baymouth, and opened our fricncl Mr. Bingley’s Theatre Royal at 
Chatteris, and oolloctcd the usual company at the assizes and race- 
balls there. Up to this time, the old county families had been rather 
shy of our friends of ('layering Park. The Fogeys of Drummington ; 
the Squares of Dozley Park ; the Welbores of the Barrow, &c. All 
sorts of stories wore current among these folks regarding the family at 
Clavering ; — indeed, nobody ought to say that people in the country 
have no imagination, who hears them talk alx>ut now neighbours. 
About Sir Francis and his Lady, and her birth and parentage, about 
Miss Amory, about (Japtain Strong, there had been endless histories 
which need not be recapitulated : aihi the family of the Park had 
been three months in the county before the great people around began 
to calL 

But at the end of the season, the Earl of Trehawk, Loid 
Lieutenant of the county, coming to Eyrie Castle, and the Countess 
Dowager of Rockmiuster, whose son was also a magnate of the land, 
to occupy a mansion on the Marine Parade at Baymouth — these great 
folks came publicly, immediately, and in state, to call upon the family 
of Clavering Park ; and the carriages of the county families speedily 
followed in the track, which had teen left in the avenue by their 
lordly wheels. 

It was then that Mirobolant began to have an opportunity of 
exercising that skill which lie possessed, and of forgetting, in tbs 
occupations of his art, the pangs of love. It was then that the large 
foptmen were too much employed at Olaveriog Park to be able to 
bring messages, or dally over the cup of small b^r with the poor little 
nuddsat Fairoaks. It was thenthat Blanche found other dear frieode 
than Laura, and other places to walk in besides the river-side, where 
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Pen was fishing. He came day after day, and whipped the streanii 
but the “fish, fish!** wouldn’t do their duty, nor the Peri appear. 
And here, though in strict confidence, and with a request that the 
matter go no further, we may as well allude to a delicate business, of 
which previous hint has been given. Mention has been made, in a 
former page, of a certain hollow tree, at which Pen used to take his 
sitatioD when engaged in his passion for Miss Potheringay, and the 
ravity of which he afterwards used for other purposes than to insert 
his baits and fishing-cans in. The truth is, he converted this tree into 
a post-office. Under a piece of moss and a stone, he used to put 
111 lie poems, or letters equally poetical, which were addressed to a 
(vrtain Undine, or Naiad who frequented the stream, and which, once 
twice, were replaced by a leceipt in the shape of a flower, or by a 
mMest little woi^ or two of acknowledgment, written in a delicate 
lumd, in French or English, and on pink scented paper. Certainly, 
Miss Amory used to walk by this stream, as we have seen ; and it is 
A fact that she used pink scented paper for her correspondence. But 
after the great folks had invaded Clavering Park, and the family coach 
passed out of tho lodge-gates, evening after evening, on their way to 
the other great country houses, nobody came to fetch Pen’s letters at 
the post-office ; the white paper was not exchanged for the pink, but 
lay undisturbed under its stone and its moss, whilst the tree was 
reflected into the stream, and the Brawl went rolling by. There was 
imt much in tho letters certainly : in the pink notes ^arcely anything 
—merely a little wvrd or two, half jocular, half sympathetic, such as 
might be written by any young lady. But oh, you silly Pendennis, if 
you wanted this one, why did you not speak ? Perhap neither parly 
^'as in earnest You were only playing at being in love, and the 
^p()^tive little Undine was humouring you at the same play. 

Nevertheless if a man is baulked at this game, he not unfrequontly 
loses bis temper; and when nobody came any more for Pen’s poems, 
be began to look upon those compositions in a very serious light lie 
felt almost tragical and romantic again, as in his first affair of the 
heart : — at any rate ho was bent upon having an explanation. One 
<lsy he went to the Hall, and there was a room-full of visitors : on 
another, Miss Amory was not to be seen ; she was going to a bail that 
and was lying down to take a little sleep. Pen cursed ball^ and 
the narrowness of his means, and tho humility of bis position in the 
county that caused him to be passed over by the givers of these enter# 
tainments. On a third occasion, MUs Amoiy was in the garden, and 
he ran thither ; she was walking there in state with no less personages 
than the Bishop and Bishopess of Chatteris and the episcc^l family, 
who scowled at him, and drew up in great dignity when he waa pre# 
rented to them, and they beam his name. The Sight Reverend 
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few audiences before whom Miss Blanche could perform: hence Pen 
had all the benefit of her gflances, and confidences, and the drawing, 
room window, or the ^rden walk all to himself. In the town of 
Clavering, it has been said, there were actually no young men : in the 
near suriounding country, only a curate or two, or a rustic young 
squire, with largo feet and ill-made clothes. To the dragoons quartered 
at Chatteris the Baronet made no overtures : it was unluckily his own 
regiment : he had left it on bad terms with some officers of the corps 
--an ugly business about a horse l)argain — a disputed play account at 
blind-hookey — a white feather — who need ask ? — it is not our business 
to inquire too closely into the bygones of our characters, except in so 
far as their previous history appertains to the development of this 
present story. 

The autumn, and the end of the parliamentary session, and the 
London season, brought one or two county families down to their 
houses, and filled tolerably the neighbouring little watering-place of 
Baymouth, and opened our friend Mr. Bingley’s Theatre Royal at 
Chatteris, and collected the usual company at the assizes and race- 
balls there. Up to this time, the old county families had been rather 
shy of our friends of Glavering Park. The Fogeys of Drummington ; 
the Squares of Dozley Park ; the Welbores of the Barrow, &c. All 
sorts of stories wore current among these folks regarding the family at 
Glavering indc^, nobody ought to say that people in the country 
have no^ imagination, who hears them talk alx>ut now neighbours. 
About Sir Francis and his Lady, and her birth and parentage, about 
Mi^ Amory, al)out Captain Strong, there had bt^en endless histories 
which need not be recapitulated ; and the family of the Park had 
been three months in the county before the great people around began 
to call. 

But at the end of the season, the Karl of Trehawk, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, coming to Eyrie Castle, and the Countess 
Dowager of Rockminstcr, whose son was also a magnate of the land, 
to occupy a mansion on the Marine Parade at. Bay mouth — these great 
folks came publicly, immediately, and in stole, to call upon the family 
of Clavering Park ; and the carriages of the county families speedily 
followed in the track, which had been left in the avenue by their 
lordly wheels. 

It was then that Mirobolant began to have an opportunity of 
exeYcising that skill which he possessed, and of forgetting, in the 
oocupatious of his art, the pangs of love. It was then that the large 
footmen were too much employed at Glavering Park to be able to 
bnng messages, or dally over the cup of small beer with the poor little 
maids at Fairoaks, It wasthenthat Blanche found other dear friends 
than Laura, aud other places to walk io beaidea the rivernride^ where 
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fen was fisbiog. He came day after day, and whipped the stream, 
fait the ** fish, fish I ** wouldn’t do their duty, nor the Peri appear. 
And here, though in strict confidence, and with a request that the 
matter go no further, we may as well allude to a delicate business, of 
which previous bint has been given. Mention has been made, in a 
loimer page, of a certain hollow tree, at which Pen used to take his 
station when engaged in his passion for Miss Potheringay, and the 
cavity of which he afterwards used for other purposes than to insert 
hi!» baits and fishing-cans in. The truth is, be converted this tree into 
a f lost-office. Under a piece of moss and a stone, ho used to put 
little p<iem6, or letters equally poetical, which were addressed to a 
rt*itain Undine, or Naiad who frequented the stream, and which, ones 
p«r twice, were replaced by a receipt in Iho shape of a fiower, or by a 
modest little word or two of acknowledgment, written in a delicate 
land, in French or English, and on pink scented paper. Certainly, 
Miss Aniory used to walk by this stream, as we have seen ; and it is 
a fact that she used pink scented paper for her correspondence. But 
after the great folks had invaded Clavering Park, and the family coach 
passed out of the lodge-gates, evening after evening, on their way to 
the other great country houses, nobody came to fetch Pen’s letters at 
the post-office ; the white paper was not exchanged for the pink, but 
lay undisturbed under its stone and its moss, whilst the tree was 
I i«‘llected into the stream, and the Brawl went rolling by. There was 
not much in the letters certainly : in the pink notes freely anything 
—merely a little wvrd or two, half jocular, half sympathetic, such as 
might be written by any young lady. But oh, you silly Pendennis, if 
you wanted this one, why did you not speak ? Perhaps neither party 
was in earnest You were only playing at lining in love, and the 
'sportive little Undine was humouriDg you at the same play. 

Nevertheless if a man is baulked at this game, he nut unfroquontly 
loses his temper ; and when nobody came any more for Pen’s poems, 
he began to iook upon those compositions in a very serious light, lie 
L felt almost tragical and romantic again, as in bis first affair of the 
I heart at any rate he was bent upon having an explanation. One 
<iay he went to the Hall, and there was a room-full of visitors: on 
another. Miss Amory was not to be seen ; she was going to a ball that 
night, and was lying down to take a litt le sleep. Pen cursed ball^ and 
the narrowness of his means, and the humility of his position in the 
county that caused him to be passed over by the givers of these enter* 
tainments. On a third occasion. Miss Amory was in the garden, and 
he ran thither ; she was walking there in state with no less personages 
than the Bishop and Bisbopess of Chatteris and the episcopal family, 
who scowled at bimiand direw up in great dignity when he was pre* 
•anted to themi and they beari his name. The Sight Reverend 
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Prelate bad heard it before, and also of the little traneactlott in the 

Dean’s garden. 

** The Bishop says you're a sad young man," good-natured Lady 
Olarering whispered to him. ** have you been a doing of ? 
Nothink, I hone, to vex such a dear Mar as yours ? How is yr»ur 
dear Mar? Why don’t she come and see me? We a’n’t seen her 
this ever such a rime. We're a goin' about a gaddin', so that we don'i 
see no neighbours now. Give my love to her and Laurar, and come 
all to dinner to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Pendennis was too unwell to come out, but ’Laura and Pen 
came, and there was a great party, and Pen only got an opportunity 
of a hurried word with Miss Amory. “ You never come to the river 
riow,” he said. 

I can’t,” said Blanche, “ the house is full of people.” 

** Undine has left the stream,*’ Mr. Pen went on, choosing to bo 
poetical. 

•* Sho never ought to have gone there,” Miss Amory answered, 
** She W4m’t go again. It was very foolish, very wrong : it was only 
play. Besides, you have other consolations at home,” she added, 
looking him full in the face an instant, and dropping her eyes. 

If he wanted her why did he not speak then ? She might have 
said ** Yes” even then. But as she spoke of other consolations at 
homo, he thought of Laura, so affectionate and so pure, and of his 
mother at home, who had bent her fond heart upon uniting him with 
her adopted daughter. ** Blanche ! ” he began, ^io a vexed tone,— 

Miss Amory I ” 

“ Laura is looking at us, Mr. Pendennis,” the young lady said. ” I 
must go l)ack to the company,” and she ran off, leaving Mr. Pendennis 
to bite his nails in perplexity, and to look out into the moonlight iu 
the garden. 

Laura indeed was IcK^king at Pen. She was talking with, or 
appearing to listen to the talk of, Mr. PynSent, Lord Rockmioster’s 
son, and grandson of the Dowager Lady, who was seated in state in 
the place of honour, gravely receiving Lady Ola vering’s bad grammar, 
and patronising the vacuous Sir Francis, whose interest in the county 
she was desirous to secure. Pyosent and Pen had been at Oxbridge 
together, where the latter, during his heyday of good fortune and 
fashion, had been the superior of the young patrician, and perhaps 
rather supercilious towards him. They had met for the first timci 
since they had parted at the University, at the table to-day, and given 
eiceh other that exceedingly imperti^nt and amusing demi-iyid of 
recognition which is practise in Engknd cm1y,atid mmy to perfection 
by university men,->HMid which seeuis to say, ^ Oonfotuid 
do yowdo here ? ” 
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i< 1 knew thftt man at Qxbridgei** Mr. Fyn^^nt said to Misa BeU~ 

a Mr. Pendennis, I think.” 

Yes,” said Miss Bell — 

** He seems rather sweet upon Miss Amoiy the gentleman went 
on. Laura looked at them, and perhaps thought so too, ^but said 

LoUiing. 

** A man of large projperty in the county, ain’t he ? lie used to 
tilk about representing it. lie used to speak at the Uniot). Where- 
alxnits do his estates lie ? ” 

Laura smiled.* ** His estates lie on the other side of the river, near 
.(le lodge gate. He is my cousin, and 1 live thore.” 

Where? ” asked Mr. Pynsent, with a laugh. 

Why, on the other side *of the river, at Fairoaks,” answered 
Mlss Bell. 

‘ Many pheasants there ? Cover looks rather good,” said tlie 
hiiiiple gentleman. 

Laura smiled again. We have nine hens and a cock, a pig, and 
an old pointer.” 

Pendeonis don’t preserve then ? ” continued Mr. Pynsont. 

*^You should come and see him,” the girl said, laughing, and 
^^reatly amused at the notion that her Pen was a great county i^ntle- 
man, and perhaps iiad given himself out to be such. 

** Indeed, 1 quite long to renew our acquaintauce,” Mr. Pynsent 
Niid, gallantly, and with a look which fairly said, ** It is you that I 
would like to conie«nd see,” — to which look and speech Miss Laura 
vouchsafed a smile, and made a little bow. 

Here Blanche came stepping up with her most fascinating smile 
and ogle, and Ijegged dear liaura to come and take the second in a 
iiong. Laura was ready to do anything good-natured, and went to tlie 
piano; by which Mr. Pynsent listened as long as the duet U8ted,and 
until Miss Amory began for herself, when he strode away. 

What a nice, frank, amiable, well-bred girl that is, Wagg,” said 
Mr. Pynsent to a gentleman who had come over with him from Bay- 
mouth—** the tall one I mean, with the ringlets and the red lips-*- 
moDstrous red, ain’t they ? ” 

” What do you think of the girl of the house ? ” asked Mr. Wagg. 

“ I think she’s a lean scraggy humbug,” said Mr. Pynsent, vnto 
great candour. ^*Sbedram her shoulders out of herdress: sheimver 
lets her eyes alone : and we goes sunpering and ogling about like a 
French waiting-maid.” 

” Pynsent, be dvil,” cried the other ; somebody can beef.” 

it’s Pendennis of BonUaoe,” Mr. Pynsent eaid )fi^ 
evenings Mr. Pendennis; we were Jnst taUd^ of your 
oonsiiL^ 
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Any relation to my old friend, Major Pendennis ? ’’ askec 
Mr. Wagg. 

** Uia nephew. Had the pleasure of msetiog you at Oaunt House,” 
Mr. Pen said with his very best air — the acquaintance between tho 
gentlemen was made in an instant 

In the afternoon of the next day, the two gentlemen who wore 
staying at Clairering Park were found by Mr. Pen on his return from 
a iishing excursion, in which he had no sport, seated in his mother's 
drawing-room in comfortable conversation with th6 widow and her 
ward. Mr. Pynsent, tali and gaunt, with largo red whiskeis,and au 
imposing tuft to his chin, and striding over a chair in the intinJa^^ 
neighbourhood of Miss Laura. She was amused by his talk, which 
was simple, straightforward, rather humourous, and keen, and inter* 
spersed with homely expressions of a style which is sometimes called 
slang. It was the first specimen of a young London dandy that 
Laura had seen or heard ; for she had been but a chit at the time ui 
Mr. Poker’s introduction at Fairoaks, nor indeed was that ingenuous 
gentleman much more than a boy, and his refinement was only that of 
a school and college. 

Mr. Wagg, as he entered the Fairoaks premises with his com* 

K nion, eyed and noted everything. “ Old j^rdener,’* he said, seeing; 

r. John at the lodge — “ old red livery waistcoat — clothes hangin^^ 
out to dry on the gooseberry-bushe.s — blue aprons, white ducks — gad, 
they must be young Pendennis’s white ducks — ndbody else wears ’em 
in tlie family. Rather a shy place for a sucking county member, 
ay, Pynsent ? ” 

“Snug little crib,” said Mr, Pynsent; “ pretty cosy little lawn.” 
“Mr. Pendennis at homo, old gentleman ?” Mr. Wagg said lo 
the old domestic. John answered, “ No, Master Pendennis \va^ 
agone out.” 

“ Are the ladies at home ?” asked the younger visitor. Mr. John 
answered,** Yes, they be; ’’and as the pair walked over the trim gravel, 
and by the neat shrubberies, up the steps to the hall-dour, which old 
John opened, Mr. Wagg noted everything that he saw ; the barometer 
and the letter-bag, the umbrellas and the ladies’ clogs, Pen’s bats and 
tartan wrapper, and old John opening the drawing-room door, to intro- 
duce the new coiners. Such minutios attracted Wagg instinctively ; be 
seised them in spite of himself. 

** Old fellow does all the work,” he whispered to Pynsen. ** Caleb 
Bllderstone. Shouldn’t wonder if he’s the housemaid.” The next 
minute the pair were in the prince of the Fairoaks ladies ; in whom 
Pynsent could not help reoognisiDg two perfectly well-bred ladies, and 
to whom Mr. Wagg made his otelsanoe, with florid bows and extra 
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e orteflj, accompanied with an occasional knowing leer a*; his com« 
nioD. Mr. Pynsent did not choose to acknowledge these signal^ 
except extreme haughtiness towards Mr. Wagg, and particular de- 
ference to the ladies. If there was one thing laughable in Mr. Wagg's 
eyes, it was poverty. lie had the souJ of a butler who bad been brought 
irxjm his pantry to make fun in the drawingoroom. llis jokeii were 
plenty, and his good-nature thoroughly geuuiue, but he did not seem 
to iinderstand that a gentleman could wear an old coat, or that a lady 
o^uld be respectable unless she had her carriage, or employed a 
French milliner.' 

** Charming place, ma’am,’* said he, bowing to the widow ; noble 
prospect — delightful to us cockneys, who seldom see anything but 
rail Mall.” The widow said, simply, she had never been in lioudou 
i'UC once in her life — before her sou was born. 

Fine village, ma’am, fine village ” said Mr. Wagg, ** and inorhas- 
ijjg every day. It’ll be quite a largo town soon. It’s not a bad place 
to live in for those who can’t get the country, and will repay a visit 
when you honour it.” 

“ My brother, ISIajor Fendennis, has often mentioned your name to 
us.” the widow said, ** aud wo have been — amused by some of your 
<liull books, sir,” Ueleii continued, who never could 1)6 brought to like 
Mr. Wagg’s bc^ks, and detested their tone most thoroughly. 

lie is my very good friend,” Mr. Wagg said, with a low lx)w, 

' and one of the L^st known men about town, and where known, 
liia’am, appreciated^! assure you appreciated. He is with our 
fiieud Steyne, at Aix-la-Chapelle. Steyne has a touch of the gout, 
^litl so, between ourselves, has your brother. I am going to Still- 
l<'o<)k fur the pheasant shooting, and afterwards to Bareacres, where 
i’eiidennis and I shall probably meet; ” and he poured out a flood of 
iasiiionable talk, iutroduciug the names of a score of f^ersand rattling 
with bicAihle.ss spirits, whilst the simple widow iistenod iu silent 
'''•mler. What a man, she thought; are all the men of fashiou iu 
b'tiijon like this ? lam sure Pen will never be like him. 

Mr. Fynseiit was in the meanwhile engaged with Miss Lauia. lie 
named some of the houses in the neighbourhood whither he was going, 
•md hoped very much that he should see Miss Bell at some of them. 

hoped that her aunt would give her a season iu London. He said, 
that in the next parliament it was probable he should canvass the 
county, and he hoped to get Pendennis’s interest here. He spoke of 
Pen’s triumph as an orator at Oxbridge, and asked was he coming into 
parliament too ? Ue talked on very pleasantly, and greatly to Laura’s 
Hatisfacuion, until Pen himself appeared, and, as has been said, found 
these geptlemen. 

Pen behsved very oourteoudy to the pair, now that they had found 
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their way into hie quarters; and thoug’h he recollected withscMm 
twinges a conversation at Oxbrid^» when Pynsent was present, and in 
which, afteria great debate at the Union, and in the midst of consider, 
able excitement, produced by a supper and champagne-cup, — he had 
announced his intention of coming in for his native county, and had 
absolutely loturned thanks in a fine speech as the future member ; yet 
Mr. Pyiisent’s manner was so frank and cordial, that Pen hope] 
Pynsent might have forgotten his little fanfaronnade, and any othet 
braggadocio speeches or actions which he might Jhave made. 
suited himself to the tono of the visitors then, and talked about 
Flinliramon and Magnus Charters, and the old set at Oxbridge, witn 
careless familiarity and high-bred case, as if he lived with marquLsel; 
every day, and a duke was no more to him than a village curate. 

But at this juncture, and it being then six o'clock in the evening 
Betsy, the maid, wiio did not know of the advent uf strangers, walked 
into the room without any prclimmary but that of Hinging the door 
Wide open before her, and hearing in her arms a tray, containioK 
three tea-cups, a tea-pot, and a plate of thick bread-and-butter. All 
Pen’s 8))leudour and magnillconro vanished .away at this-— and h^' 
falte!*ed and Ijccanio (luiti* al ashed. What will they think of us ? ” 
ho thought: and, indeed, Wagg thrust his tongue in his cheek, though: 
the tea utterly contempt ihle, aud leered and winked at Pynsent to thar 
effect. 

But to Mr. Pynsent the transaction apiiearet] perfectly simple— 
there was no reason present to his mind why people should not drink 
tea at six if they wore minded, ns ^Yell as at any other hour ; and he 
asked of Mr. Wagg, when they went away, “ Wh.at the devil he wa*) 
grinning and winking at. an<l what amused him ? " 

Didn’t you set^ liow the cuh was ashamed of tho thick bread-and- 
butter? I daiosay they're g<»ing to have treacle if they are good. PH 
take an oppoi tunny of telling old Pendenuis when we get back tu 
town,” Mr. Wagg chuckled out. 

“ Don’t see the fnn,” said Mr. Pynsent. 

Never thought you did,” growled Wagg between his teeth ; anil 
they walked homo rather sulkily. 

Wagg told the story at dinuervery snxaitly,witli wonderful accuracy 
of.observatioiL IledrsciiUul old John, the clothes that were drying, 
tho clogs lu the hall, thedrawmg-ior>m, and its furniture and pictures 

Old man with a beak and bald head— /eii Pendennis I bet two 
atio ; sticking-plaster full-length of a youth in a cap and gown — tb* 
pn'.^^ont Marquis of Fairoaks, of coui*se ; the widow when young in a 
miuiatut'C, Mrs. Mee ; she had the gown on when wo came, oradres> 
made the year after, and the tips cut off the fingers of ter gloves 
which she .stitches her collars with ; and then tte serving manj 
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icamein with their teas; so we left the earl aad oouotesa to their 
Iread-and-butter/* 

Blanche, near whom he sate as he told this story, aq4 who adored 
le$ homtnes d^esprUt burst out laughing, and called him suoh an odd, 
drollcreature, But Pynsent, who began to be utterly disgusted with 
him, broke out in a loud voice, and said, ** 1 don’t know, Mr. Wagg, 
what sort of ladies you are accustomed to meet in your own family, 
but by gad, as far as a first acquaintance oan show, 1 never mot two 
liettcr-bred women in my life, and 1 hope, ma’am, you’ll call upon 
'em,” lie added', addressing Lady Bockmiustor, who was seated at 
Sir Francis Claveriug’s right hand. 

Sir Francis turned to the guest on his left, and whispered, ** That’s 
what I call a sticker for VVagg.” And Lady Olaveritig, giving the 
young gentleman a delighted tap with her fan, winked her black eyes 
at him, and said ** Mr. Pynsent, you’re a good feller.” 

After the affair with Blanche, a difference ever so slight, a tone 
of melancholy perhaps a little bitter, might be perceived in Laura’s 
oiiiverse with lier cousin. She seemed to weigh him, and find him 
wanting too; the widow saw the girl’s clear and honest eyes watching 
the young man at times, and a look of almost scorn pass over her 
face, as he lounged in the room with the women, or lasily sauntered 
Miioking upon the lawn, or lolled under a tree there, over a book, wbiob 
he was too listless to read. 

** What has hapjpened lietween you ? ” eager*sighted Uelen asked 
the girl. ** Something has happened. Has that wicked little Blanche 
been making mischief ? Tell me, Laura.” 

** Nothing has happened at all,” Laura said. 

*' Then why do you look at Pen so ? ” askCd his mother quickly. 

Look at him, dear mother ! ” said the girl. <* We two women are 
no society for him : wo don’t interest him ; we are not clevor enough 
for such a genius as Pen. Ho wastes bis life and energies away among 
us, ried to our apron-strings. He interests himself in nothing ; he 
scarcely cares to go beyond the garden-gate. Bven Captain Qta^ders 
aud Captain Strong pali upon him,” she added with a bitter laugh ; 

^ and they are men you know, and our superiors. He will never be 
happy while he is here. Why is he pot facing the workl, and willmut 
a profession.” 

We have got enough, with great economy,” said the widow, her 
heart beguming to beat violently, ** Fen has spent nothing for 
months, I’m sure he’s very good. 1 am sure be might be very happy 
^ith un*” 

DonH agiute yoocaelf so. dear mother,” the girl answered^ X 
don’t like to see you so. Xou should not be because Pep is 
t ^udiappy hem AlLmeii are sn They most work. They must miftke 
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themselves names and a place in the world. Look, the t#o daptaias 
have fought and seen battles ; that Mr. Pjnsent, who came here, and 
who will be very rich, is in a public office ; he works very hard, he 
aspires to a name and a reputation. He says Pen was one of the best 
speakers at Oxbridge, and had as great a character for talent as any 
of the young gentlemen there. Pen himself laughs at Mr. Wagg's 
celebrity (and indeed ho is a horrid pc^rson), and says he is a dunce, 
and that anybody cduld write his books.*' 

I am sure they are odious/' interposed the widow. 

Yet he has a reputation.— You see the County 'Chronicle says, 
* The celebrated Mr. Wagg has been sojourning at Baymouth — let our 
fashionables and eccentrics look out for something from his caustic 
pen.' If Pen can write better than this gentleman, and speak better 
than Mr. Pynsent, why doesn't he ? Mamma, he can't make speeches 
to us $ or distinguish himself here, lie ought to go away, indeed he 
ought*' 

** Dear Laura," said Helen, taking the girl’s hand. Is it kind of 
you to hurry him so ? I have been waiting. I have been saving up 
money these many mouths — to— to pay back your advance to us." 

**Hush, mother 1 " Laura cried, embracing her friend hastily. ** It 
was your money, not mine. Never speak about that again. How 
much money have you saved ? " 

Helen said there wore mure than two hundred pounds at the bank, 
and that she would be enabled to pay off all Laura's money by the end 
of the next year. 

** Give it him— let him have the two hundred pounds. Let him go 
to London and bo a lawyer ; be aoinothiog ; be wortiiy of his mother— 
and of mine, dearest mamma," said the gv^ girl ; upon which, and 
with her usual tendoruess and emotion, the fond widow declared that 
Laura was a blessing to her, and the best of girls— and 1 hope no one 
in this instance will be disposed to contradict her. 

The widow and her daughter had more than one conversation tm 
this subject : the elder gave way to the superior reason of the honest 
and stronger minded girl ; and, indeed, whenever there was a sacrifice 
te be made on her part, this kind lady was only too eager to make it. 
But she took herown way, and did not lose sight of the end she had 
in view, in imparting these new plans to Pen. One day she told him 
of these projects, and who it was that had formed them ; how it was 
Laura woo insist^ upon his going to London and studying ; how it 
was Laura who would not hear of the — the money arrangements 
when he came back from Oxbridge — ^being settled just then ; how it 
was Laura whom he had to tha^, if iuifeed he thought he ought 
to go. 

At that news Pen's conntenance biased up with pleasure, and he 
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[hugged his mother to his heart with an ardour that I fear disappointed 
the fond lady ; but she rallied when he said, ** By Heaven I she is a 
Doble girl, and may God Almighty bless her ! Oh mother 1 I have 
been wearying myself away for months here, longing to work, and not 
knowing how. I've been fretting over the thoughts of my shame, and 
ray debts, and my past cursed extiuvagance and follies. I’ve suffered 
mferually. My heart has been iialf-broken-^never mind about that 
If I can get a chance to redeem the past, and to do my duty to 
myself and the, best mother in the world, indeed, indeed, I will. I’ll 
bo worthy of you yet. Heaven bless you 1 God bless Laura ! Why 
isn’t she here, that I may go and thank her ? ” Pen went on with 
more incoherent phrases ; paced up and down the room, drank 
glasses of water, jumped about his mother with a thousand embraces 
—began to laugb— began to sing — was happier than she had seen 
him since he was a boy — ^sitice ho had tasted of the fruit of that 
awful Tree of Life which, from the begiouiug, has tempted all man- 
kind. 

Laura was not at borne. Laura was on a visit to the stately Lady 
Rockmiuster, daughter to my Ix>rd Bareacres, sister to the late Lady 
Pontypool, and by consequence a distant kinswoman of Helen’s, as 
her ladyship, who was deeply versed in genealogy, was the first 
graciously to point out to the modest country lady. Mr. Pen was 
greatly delighted, at the relationship being acknowledged, though 
iHii’haps not over well pleased that I^ady Ruckminster took Miss Bell 
home with her for a couple of days to Baymouth, and did not make 
the slightest invitation to Mr. Arthur Pendennis. There was to be a 
Ijall at Baymouth, and it was to be Miss Laura’s first appearance. 
The dowager came to fetch her in her carriage, and she went off with 
a white dress in her box, happy and blushing, like the rose to which 
Pen compared her. 

This was the night of the ball — a public entertainment at the Bay- 
niouth Hotel. “ By Jove 1 ” said Pen, “ I’ll ride over— No, I won’t ride, 
but ril go too.” His mother was charmed that he should do so ; and, 
as be was debating about the conveyance in which he should start for 
Baymouth, Captain Strong called opportunely, said he was going him- 
Self, and tl^t he would put his horse, The Batcher Boy, iotom gig, 
and drive Pen over. 

When the grand company began to fill the house at Claveriog 
Park, the Chevalier Strong seldom intruded himself upon its society, 
but went elsewhere to seek his relaxation. ** Pve seen plenty of gram 
dinners in my time,” he said, *<and dined, by Jove, in a company 
where there was a king and royal duke at top and bottom, and evei/ 
man nk/ag the table had six stars on his coat; but dammy, OlanderSi 
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this fiaeiy don’t suit me ; and the English ladiesi with their confounded 
buckram airs, and the squires with ^eir politics after dinner, send mo 
to sleep«^nk me dead if they don’t I like a place where I can blow 
my cigar when the cloth is removed, and when Fm thirsty, have mj 
beer in its native pewter.” So on a gala day at Clavering Park, tlie 
Chevalier would content himself with superintending the arrangemcntM 
of the table, and drilling the major-domo and servants ; and havin^r 
looked over the bill of fare with Monsieur Mirobolaut, would not qmv 
to take the least part in the banquet. Send me up a cutlet and a 
bottle of claret to my room,” this philosopher would say, and from th** 
windows of that apartment, which commanded the ten ace and avcnui*, 
be would survey the company as they arrhved in their carriages, oi 
take a peep at the ladies in the hall through an adUde-boeuf which 
commanded it from his corridor. And the guests being seated, Stn>ng 
would cross the |)ark to Captain Glanders’s cottage at Clavering, or to 
pay the landlady a visit at the Clavering Arms, or to drop in up^n 
Madame Fribaby over her novel and tea. Wlierever the Chevalier 
went ho was welcome, knd whenever he came away a smell of hot 
brandy and water lingered behind him. 

The Butcher Boy — not the worst horse in Sir Francis’s stable— 
was appropriated to Captain Strong’s express use ; and the old Cam* 
paigner saddled him and brought him home at all hours of the day or 
night, and drove or rode him up and down the country. Where there 
was a publiC'liouse with a good tap of beer — where there was a tenant 
with a pretty daughter who played on the piano— < lC) CfiatUn is, to the 
pilay, or the barracks — to Havniouth, if any fun was on foot there ; to 
the rural fairs or races, the Che alter and his brown horse made their 
way oontinually ; and this w s>iihy gentleman lived at free quarters in 
a friendly country. The Butcher Boy soon took Pen and the Chevalier 
to Baymouth. The latter was as familiar with tlie hotel and landlord 
there as with every other inn round about; and having been accom- 
modated with a lx^*room to dress, they entered the liail-room. The 
Chevalier was splendid. lie wore three little gold crosses in a 
lirochette on tlio portly breast of his bluo coat, and looked like a 
foreign fieki-marsnal. 

The ball was public and all sorts of persons were admitted and 
encouraged to come, young Py nscot having views upon the county, and 
I^dy Rockminster ^ing pat roness of the ball. There was a quadi ille 
for the aristocracy at one end, and select benches for the people of 
fafilnon. Towards this end the Chevalier did not care to penetrate far 
(as he said he did not care for the nobs) ; but in the other part of the 
room he knew every body — the “Wine -merchants’, innkeepera’, trades- 
men*&, solicitors’, squire-farmers’ daughters, their sires and brothers, 
and plunged about shaking hands. 
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“ Who is that man with the blue ribbon and the three>pointed 
star ? ” asked Pen. A gentleman in black with ringlets and a tuft 
st(jod gaaing fiercely about him, with one hand in the ann>holo of his 
w.ii»tcoat and the other holding his claque. 

By J upitcr, it’s Mirobolant ! ” cried Strung, bursting out laughing. 
" Bon jour. Chef t — Ban jour, Cheralier/" 

“ J)e la croix de JuitUt, Chevalier ! ” said the Chef, laying his hand 
o'l liis decoration. 

'■ By Jove, there’s some more ribbon ! ” said Pen, amused. 

A man with very black hair and whiskers, dyed evidently with the 
] tirplo of Tyre, with twinkling eyes and white eyelashes, and a thou- 
rand wrinkles in his face, which was of a strange red colour, with two 
under- vests, and large gloves and hands, and a profusion of diamonds 
and jewels in his waistcoat and stock, with coarse feet crumpled into 
iiumenbc shiny bouts, and a pioco of particoloured ribbon in his button- 
hole, here came up and nodded familiarly to the Chevalier. 

The Chevalier shook hands. “ My friend Mr. Pendennis,” Strong 
said. “Colonel Altamont, of the body-guard of bis Highness the 
Nawaubof Lucknow.” That officer bowed to the salute of Pen t who 
wa.s now looking out eagerly to see if the person he wanted bad entered 
th« room. 

Not yet But thu band began presently performing “See the 
Conquering fioro Comes,” and a host of fashionables— Dowager 
Countess of Korj^minster, Mr. Pynsent and Miss Boll, Sir Francis 
Clavering, Bart., of Clavering Park, Lady Clavering and Miss Amory, 
Sir Horace Fogey, Bart., Lady F<»gey, Colonel and M». Higgs, 

Wagg, Esq. (as the county paper afterwards described them), 

entered the room. 

Pen pushed by Blanche, ran up to Laura, and seized her hsnd. 

<• God bless you 1 ” he said. “ I want to speak to you — I must qieak to 
you — Let me dance with you.” Not fur three dances, dear Pen,” 
she said, smiling : and he fell back, biting his nsils with vexation, sod 
Aurgettiug to salute Pynsent 

After Lady Rockminster’s party. Lady Clavering’s foUowsd In the 
procession. 

Colonel Altamont eyed it bard, holding a most musky pocket- 
handkerchief np to his face, and bursting vnth Isug^iter behiim it 

•* Who’s tlie gsl in green along with ’em, Cap’n ? ” he asked of 
Strong. 

“ That’s Mias Amory, Lady Claverbg*s daughter,** replied Um 
C lipvalie^. ,• 

^be (Lionel pould hardly oontaiu himself for laughing. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

CONTAINS SOME BALL-PRACTISING. 

U NDER some calico draperies in the shady ehabrasuro of a 
window, Arthur Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance, and to watch Miss Bell dance her first quadrille 
with Mr. Pynsont for a partner. Miss Laura’s face was l)eamiug with 
pleasure and good-nature. The lights and the crowd and music 
excited her. As she spread out her white robes, and performed her 
part of the dance, smiling and happy, her brown ringlets flowing Ixick 
over her fair shoulders from her honest rosy face, more than one gen- 
tleman in the n)om admired and looked after her ; and Ijady Fogey, 
who had a house in London, and gave herself no small airs of fashion 
when in the country, asked of Lady Rockminster who the young person 
was, mentioning a reigning beauty in London whom, in her ladyship’s 
opinion, Laura was rather like, and pronounced that she would ** da” 
Lady Rockminster would have been very much surprised if any 
proUffet of hers would not do,” and wondered at Lady Fogey’s 
impudence in judging upon the point of all. She suiVeyed Laura with 
majestic glances through her eyeglass. She was pleasc^d with the gii I’s 
artless looks, and gay innocent mauaer. ** Her manner is very good,” 
her ladyship thought. ** Her arms are rather red, but that is a defect 
of her youth. Her Um is far liettcr than that of the little pert Miss 
Amory, who is dancing opjx)bito to her.” 

Miss Blanoho was, ind^H’d, the rts-a-vis of Miss liaura, and smiled 
most killingly upon her dearest friend, and nodded to her, and talked 
to her, when they met during the quadrille evolutions, and patronised 
her a great deal. Her shoulders were the whitest in the whole room : 
and they were never easy in her frock for one single instant : nor were 
her ^yes, which rolled aliout iucessahtly : nor was her little figure : — 
it seined to say to all the people, Oome and l(X>k at mo — not at 
that pink, healthy, touncing country lass, Miss Bell, who scarcely 
know how to dance till 1 taught her. This is the true Parisian manner 
—this is the prettiest little foot in the room, and the pretiicst little 
chaussure, too. Look at it, Mr, Pynsent. Look at it, Mr. Pendennis, 
you who are scowling behind the curtain — I know you are longing to 
dance with me.” 

Laura weut on dauciug, and keeping an attentive eye upon 
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Mr. Pen in the embrasnre of the window. He did not quit that 
retirement duriog* the first quadrille* nor until the second* when the 
n^ood-natured Lady Clavering beckoned to him to come up to her 
:o the dais or place of honour where the dowagers were, and whither 
Pen went blushing and exceedingly awkward, as most conceited 
young fellows are. He performed a haughty salutation to Lady 
'f^)ckmin8te^, who hardly acknowledged his bow, and then went and 
)aid his respects to the widow of the late Amory, who was splendid in 
diamonds, velvets, lace, feathers, and all sorts of millinery and gold- 
smith’s ware. * 

Young Mr. Fogey, then in the fifth form at Eton, and ardently 
expecting his be«rd and his commission in a dragoon regiment, was 
the second partner who was honoured with Miss Jill’s hand. He 
was rapt in admiration of that young lady. lie thought he had never 
so charming a creature. “ I like you much better than the French 
irirl ’* (for this young gentleman bad been dancing with Miss Amory 
licfore), ho candidly said to her. Laura laughed, and looked more 
K^(K>d-humoured than ever ; and in the midst of her laughter caught a 
''ight of Pen, and continued to laugh, as he, on his side, continued to 
absurdly pompous and sulky. The next dance was a waltz, and 
young Fogey thought, with a sigh, that ho did not know how to waits, 
and vowed ho would have a master the next holidays. 

Mr. Pynsent again claimed Miss Ik^li’s hand for this dance ; and 
Pen beheld her, in a fury, twirling round the room, her waist encircled 
by the arm of that*geDt]eman. He never used to be angry before 
when, on summer evenings, the chairs and tables being rem^ed, 
and the governess called downstairs to play the piano, be ana the 
^'hevalier Strong (who was a splendid performer, and could dance a 
lititish hornpipe, a German waltz, or a Spanish fandango, if need 
were), and the two young ladies, Blanche and Jjaura, improvised little 
at (Havering Park, l^ura enjoyed this dancing so much, and 
a.s so animated, that she even animated Mr. Pynsent. Blanche, who 
<'uuld dance beautifully, had an unlucky partner, Captain Bma^foot, 
•>f the Dragoons, then stationed at Chatteris. For Captain Broadfoot, 
thimgh devoting himself with great energy to the object in view, could 
l ot get round in time : and, not having the least ear for music, was 
unaware that his movements were too slow. 

So, in the waltz as in the quadrille. Miss Blanche saw that her 
dt^ar friend Laura bad the honours of the dance, and was by no means 
pleased with the latter’s success. After a couple of turns with the 
heavy dragoon, she pleaded fatigu^, an(} requited to be led back to 
hf'^r place, near her mamma, to whom Pen was talking ; and she asked 
him why be had not asked her to waltz, and bad left her to the mercte 
that great odious man in spurs and a red coat? 


x 
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I thought spurs snd scarlet were the most fascinating objects in 
the world to young ladies/’ Pen answered ** I never should have dared 
to put my black coat in competition with that splendid red jacket.*' 

** You are very unkind and cruel and sulky and naughty,” said 
Hiss Amory, with another shrug of the shoulders. “ You had better 
go away. Your cousin is looking at us over Mr. Pynsent’s shoulder.” 

“ Will you waltz with me ? ” said Pen. 

“ Not this waltz. I can’t, having just sent away that great hot 
Captain Broadfoot Look at ^fr. Pynsent, did you over see such a 
creature ? But I will dance the next waltz with you, and the quadrille 
too. I am promised, but I will tell Mr. Poole that I had forgotten 
my engagement to you.” 

Women forget very readily,” Pendennis said. 

** But they always come back and are very repentant and sorry for 
what they’ve done,” Blanche said. ** See, here comes the Poker, and 
dear Laura leaning on him. How pretty she looks ! ” 

Laura came up, and put out her hand to Pen, to whom Pynsent 
made a sort of bow, appearing to be not much more graceful than that 
domestic instrument to which Miss Amory compared him. 

But Laura’s face was full of kindness. 1 am so glad you have 
come, dear Pen/’ she said. I can s^x^ak to you now. How is 
mamma ? The three dances are over, and I am engaged to you for 
the next, Pen.” 

“ I have lUst engaged myself to Miss Amory,” sf id Pen ; and Miss 
Amdry nodded her head, and made her usual little curtsey. 1 don't 
iutend to give him up, dearest Laura,” she said. 

Well, then, he’ll waltz with mo, dear Blanche,” said the other. 

Won’t you, Pen ? ” 

“ I promised to waltz with Miss Amory,” 

Provoking I ” said Ijuura, and making a curtsey in her turn, slio 
went and placed herself under the ample wing of Lady Rockminster. 

Pen was delighted with his mischiei. The two prettiest girls in 
the room wore quarrelling about him. He Mattered himself he bad 
punished Miss Laura. Ho leaned in a dandified air, with his elbow 
over the wall» and talked to Blanche ; he quizzed unmercifully all the 
men In the room — the heavy dragoons in their tight jackets-^he 
country dandies in their queer attire— the strange toilettes of the ladies. 
One seemed to have a bird’s nest in her bead ; another had six pounds 
of grapes in her hair, beside her false pearls. It’s a co^kre of 
ahorands and raisins,” smd Pen, ^*gnd might be served up for dessert” 
In a word, he was exceeding^ satirical and amusing. 

During the quadrille ho carried on this kind of conversation with 
Qnfiinohmg bitterness and vivacity, and kept Blanche continually 
laughing, both at his wickedness and jokes, which were good, wad abe 
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tiecauso Laura was again their and could see and hear how 

uierry and confidential they were. 

«^\rthur is charming to-night,^ she whispered to Laura, across 
Comet Perch’s shell-jacket, as Pen was performing cavalier seul before 
them, drawling through that figure with a thumb ii} the pocket of each 
waistcoat 

“ Who ? ” said Laura. 

Arthur,” answered Blanche, in French* ** Ob, it’s such a pretty 
name ! ” A^d now the young ladies went over to Pen’s sidet and 
Comet Perch performed a pas seal in his turn. lie had no waistcoat* 
pocket to put his hands into, and thev looked largo and swollen as they 
hung before him depending from the tight arms in the jacket. 

During the interval between the quadrille and the succeeding 
waltz, Pen did not take any notice of Laura, except to * ask her 
whether her partner, Cornet Perch, was an amusing youth, and 
whether she liked him as well as her other partner, Mr. Pynsent. 
Having planted which two daggersin Laura’s bosom, Mr. Pendennts 
pioceeded to rattle on with Blanche Amojy, and to make jokes good 
or bad, but which were always loud. Laura was at a loss to account 
for her cousin’s sulky behaviour, and ignorautin what she bad offended 
Jiim ; however, she was not augry in her turn at Pen’s splenetic mood, 
for she was the most good-uatui^ed and forgiving of women, and 
besides, an exhibition of jealousy on a mairs part is not always 
disagreeable to^ lady. 

As Pen could not ^nce with her, she was glad to take up with 
Uio active Chevalier Strong, who was a still better performer them Pan; 
and being very fond of dancing, as every bride and innocent young 
girl should l)e, when the waltz music began she set off, and chose to 
enjoy herst^lf with all her heart. Captain Broadfoot on tbisoocasioii 
occupied the floor in conjunction with a lady of proportions scarcely 
inferior to his own ; Miss BoundIe,a large young woman in a straw* 
berry-ice colouredcrapedress, the daughter of the lady with the grapes 
in her head, whose bunches Pen had admired. 

And now taking his time, and with his fair partner Blanche hangieg 
lovingly on the arm which encircled her, Mr. Arthur Peudennis set 
out upon his waltzing career, and felt, as he whirled roupd to the 
musie, that he and Blanche were performing very brilliantly indeed- 
Very likely he looked to see if Miss Bell thought so too; butshedid 
not or would not see him, and was always engaged with her partner 
Caotain Strong. But Pen’s triumph was not destined to last Ipng : 
and it was doomed that poor Blanche was to have yet another w- 
oomfiture on that unfortunate night. While she and Pen were 
whidbg round as light and brisk as a couple of oiNi»*daiiasie,tiQf^ 
Captam Broadfoot and the lady rouipd whose large waist tie was 
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clinging, were twisting round yefy leisurely according to their natures, 
and ind^d were in eyerybody’s way. But they were more in Pen- 
dennis’e way than in anybody's else, for he and Blanche, whilst 
executing their rapid gyrations, came bolt up against the heavy 
dragoon and his lady, and with such force (hat the centre of gravity 
was lost by all four of the circumvolving bodies; Captain Broadfoot 
and Miss l^undlo were fairly upset as was Pen himself, who was les^ 
lucky than his partner Miss Amory, who was only thrown upon a 
bench against a wall. 

But Pendennis came fairly down upon the door, sprawling in the 
general ruin with Broadfoot and Miss Roundle. The Captain, though 
heavy, was good-natured, and was the first to burst out into a loud 
laugh at his own misfortune, which nobody therefore heeded. But 
MissAmory was savage at her mishap; Miss lloundle, placed on her 
$4ant^ and looking pitifully round, presented an object which very few 
people could see without laughing ; and Pen was furious when he 
Wrd the people giggling about him. He was one of those sarcastic 
young fellows that did not bear a laugh at his own expense, and of all 
things in the world feared ridicule most. 

As he got up Laura and Strong were laughing at him ; everybody 
was laughing: Pynseut and his partner were laughing; and Pen 
boiled with wrath against the pair, and could have stabb^ them both 
on the spot, lie turned away in a fury from them, and began blun- 
dering out apologies to Miss Amory. It was the other couple's fault 
•—the woman in pink had done it — Peu hoped Miss Amory was not 
hurt— wdUld she not have the courage to take another turn ? 

Miss Amory in a pet said she was very much hurt indeed, and 
she would not take another turn ; and she accepted with great thanks 
a glass of water which a cavalier, who wore a blue ribbon and a 
three-pointed star, rushed to fetch for her when he had seen the 
depbrable accident She drank the water, smiled upon the bringer 
gracefully, and turning her white shoulder at Mr. Pen in the most 
tuarlmd and haughty manner, besought the gentleman with the star 
to conduct her to her mamma ; and she held out her hand in order to 
tato his arm. 

The man with the star trembled with delight at this mark of her 
favour : he bowed over her hand, pressed it to his coat fervidly, and 
looked round him with triumph. 

"'It was no other than the happy Mirobolant whom Blanche bad' 
selected as an escort Butthe truth is, that the young lady badnever 
fairly looked in the artist’s face since he had been employed in her 
mother’s family, and had no idea but it was a foreign nobleman on 
whose arm she was teaning. Asshe wento£f»Pe& fozgot his hundlia* 
tion id his snrprise, and cried out ’*By Jovoi it’s the oooki’* 
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T1)l‘ instant he had uttered the words, he was sorry for having 
spoken them — for it was Blanche who had herself invited Mirol)olaDt 
to escort her, nor could the artist do otherwise than comply with a 
lady’s (xniimand. Blanche in her flutter did not hear wlut Arthur 
said; but Mirobolant heard him, and cast a furious glance at him 
over his shoulder, which rather amused Mr. Pen. lie was in a 
mischievous and sulky humour ; wanting perhaps* to pick a quarrel 
with somebody; but the idea of having insulted a cook, or tliat 
such an individual should have any feeling of honour at all, did 
not much enter into the mind of this lofty young aristocrat, the 
apothecary’s son. 

It had never entered that poor artist’s head, that he as a man was 
not equal to any other mortal, or that there was anything in his 
{K)sition so degrading as to prevent him from giving his arm to a 
lady who asked for it. 11c had seen in the f5tes in bis own country 
fine ladies, not certainly demoiselles (but tho demoiselle Anglaiso he 
knew was a great deal more free than the spinster in France), join in 
the dance with Blaise or Pierre : and he would have taken Blanche 
up to Lady Clavering, and possibly have asked her to dance too, but 
he beard Pen’s exclamation, which struck him as if it had shot iiim, 
and cruelly humiliated and angered him. She did not know what 
caused him to start, and to grind a Gascon oath between his tooth. 

But iStrong, who was ac(]uaintcd with the poor fellow’s state of 
mind, having ha(?thc interesting information from our friend Madame 
Fribsby, was luckily in the way when wanted, and saying something 
rapidly in Spanish, which tho other understood, the Chevalier begged 
Miss Amory to come and take an ice before slio went back to Lady 
Clavering. Upon which the unhappy Mirobolant relinquished the 
arm which he had held for a minute, and with a most profound and 
piteous bow, fell back. ** Don’t you know who it is ? ” Strong asked 
of Miss Amory, as he led her away. ** It is tho chef Mirobolant.” 

** How should I know ? ” asked Blanche. ** lie has a croix; he 
is very distingue; he has beautiful eyes.” 

** The poor fellow is mad for your beaux yeuxt I believe,” Strong 
said. ** He is a very good cook, but he is not quite right in the 
head.” 

** What did you say to him in the unknown tongue ? ” asked Mias 
Blanche. 

lie is a Gascon, and comes from the borders of Spain ” Strong 
answered. ** I told him be would lose bis place if he walt^ with you.” 

Poor Monsieur Mirobolant I ” said Blanche. 

*^Did you see the look be gave Pendennis?”— -Strong asked« 
enjoying the ideaof the mischief-—**! think he would like to run little 
Pen tbroi^h with one of his spHsi” 
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Bo is an odious, conceited, clumsy creature, that Mr« Pen/’ said 
Blanche. 

<*Broadfoot looked as if he would like to kill him too, so did 
Pynsent” Strong said. “What ice will you have — water ice or 
cream ice ? ” , 

“ Water fak». Who is that odd man staring at me — ^he is decore 
too.” 

“That is my friend Colonel Altamont, a very queer character, in 
the service of the Nawaub of Lucknow. Ilallo ! what’s that noise ? 
I’ll be back in an instant,” said the Chevalier, and sprang out of the 
room to the ball-room, where a scuffle and noise of high voices was 
heard. 

The refreshment-room in which Miss Amory now found herself, 
was a room set apart for the purposes of supper, which Rincer the 
landlord had provided for those who chose to partake, at the rale of 
five shillings per head. Also, refreshments of a superior class weie 
here ready for the ladies and gentlemen of the county families who 
came to the ball; but the commoner sort of persons were kept out of 
the room by a waiter who stood at the portal, and who said that was 
a select room for Lady Clavoring and Lady Rockminstcr's parties, and 
not to bo opened to the public till supper-time, which was not to 
be until past midnight. Pynsent, who danced with his constitiumtM* 
daughters, took them and their mammas in for their refreshment 
there. Strong, who was manager and master of thq, revels wherever 
he went, had of course the mrrrV— and the only person who was now 
occupying the room, was the gentleman with the black Avig and the 
orders in his button-hole; the officer in the service of his Zlighness the 
Nawaub of Lucknow. 

This gentleman had established himself very early in the evening 
lu this apartment, where, saying he was confoundedly thirsty, he called 
for a bottle of champagne. At this order, the waiter instantly sup- 
posed that he had to do with a grandee, and the Cotonel sate down 
and began to eat his supper and absorb bis drink, and enter affably 
into oonreraation with anybody who entered the room. 

Sir Francis Clavering and Mr. Wagg found him there ; when they 
loft the ball-room, whl^ they did prettyearly — Sir Francis to go and 
smdke a cigar, and look at the j^ple gathered outside the ball-room 
on the shore, which he declared was much better fun than to remain 
within ; Mr. Wagg to hang on to a Baronet’s arm, as he was always 
pleased todo on the arm of the greatest man in the company. Colonel 
Altamont had stared at these gentlemen in so odd a maimer, as they 
passed through the “ Select” room, that Clavering made tn^ries of 
the landlord who he was, and a strong opinion that the officer 
of the Nawaub’s service was drmik. 
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Mr. Pynsent, too, had hod the honour of a convorsation with the 
servant of the Indian potentate.' It was Pjrnsent's cue to speak to 
everybody ; (which he did, to do him justice, in the most ungracious 
manner ; )and be took the gentleman in the black wig for some con.* 
stituont, some merchant captain, or other outlandish man of the place. 
Mr. Pynsent, then, coming into the refreehment>room with a lady, the 
wife of a constituent, on his arm, the Colonel asked him if he would 
try a glass of Sham? Pynsent took it with great gravi^, bowed, 
Usted the wine, and pronounced it excellent, and with the utmost 
politeness retreated before Colonel Altamont. This gravity and 
dororum routed and surprised tiie Colonel more than any other kind 
of behaviour probably would: be stared after Pynsent stuj^ly, and 
pronounced to the landlord over the counter that he was a Turn one. 
Mr. Itincer blushed, and hardly knew what to say. Mr. Pynsent was 
a county earl’s grandson, going to set up as a Pariiament man. 
Colonel Altamont, on the other hand, wore orders and diamonds, 
jingled sovereigns constantly in his pocket, and paid his way like a 
man ; so not knowing what to say, Mr. Kincer said,*' Yes, Colonel- 
yes, ma’am, did you say tea ? Cup of tea for Mr. Jones, Mrs. B.,” and 
ro got off that discussion regarding Mr. Pynsent’s qualities, into which 
the Nizam’s ofSoer appeared inclined to enter. 

In fact, if the troth must be told, Mr. Altamont, having remained 
at the buffet almost all night, and employed himself very actively 
whilst there, hail considerably flushed bis brain by drinking, and he 
was still going on drinking, when Mr. Strong and Miss Amory entered 
the room. 

When the Chevalier ran out of the apartment, attracted by the 
noise in the dancing-room, tho Colonel rose from his chair with his 
little red eyes glowing like coals, and, with rather an unsteady gait, 
advanced towards Blanche, who was sipping her ice. She was 
absorbed in absorbing it, for it was very fresh and good : or she was 
not enrions to know what was going on in the sdjoiniog Mom, 
although the waiters were, who ran after Chevalier Strong. So that 
when she looked up from her glass, she beheld this stmigs mail 
staring at her out of his little rra eyes. *' Who was he? It W)M 
quite exdting.” 

“ Andsoyon’ro Bet7Amoi7,”8aid be,aftergBziog atlier, '* Betsy 
Amory, by Jove! ” 

“Who— who speaks to me? "said Betsy, alias Bboche. 

But the noise in the ball-room is really becomii^ sc kmd, tbit Ire 
must rush back thit]ier,aiid see what is the cause m the dis^nbuoe. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

WIIIOII IS BOTH urABRKBSOME AND SENTIMENTAli. 

f 

C IVIL war was raffing, high words passing, people rushing and 
squeezing together iu an unseemly manner, round a window in 
the corner of the ball-room, close by the door through which the 
Chevalier Strong shouldered his way. Through the opened window, 
the crowd in the street below was sending up sarcastic remarks, such 
as ** Pitch into him ! *’ ** Where’s the police? ” and the like; and a 
ring of individuals, among wliom Madame Fribsby was conspicuous, 
was gathered round Monsieur Alcide Mirobolant on the one side ; 
wliilst several gentlemen and ladies surrounded our friend Arthur 
Pendennis on tho other. Strong penetrated into this assembly, 
elbowing by Madame Fribsby, who was charmed at the Chevalier’s 
appearance, and cried, Save him, save him ! ” in frantic and pathetic 
accents. 

The cause of tho disturbance, it appeared, was the angry little chef 
of Sir Francis Claveriug’s culinary establishment Shortly after Strong 
had quitted the room, and whilst Mr. Pen, greatly irate at his downfall 
in the waltz, which had made him look ridiculous in tho eyes of the 
nation, and by Miss Amory’s iKdiaviour to him, which had still further 
insulted his dignity, was endeavouring to get some coolness of body 
and temper, by looking out of window towards the sea, which was 
spat kliug in the distance, and murmuring in a wonderful calm — wliilst 
ho was really trying to compose himself, and owning to himself, per- 
haps, that ho bad acted in a very absurd and peevish manner during 
the night — he felt a hand upon his shoulder; and, on looking round, 
beheld, to his utter surprise and horror, tliat the liand in question 
belonged to Monsieur Mirobolant, whose eyes were glaring out of his 
pale face and ringlets at Mr. Pen. To be tapped on tho Moulder by 
a French cook was a piece of familiarity which made tho blood of the 
IVudeuniscs to boil up in the veins of their descendant, and ho was 
astounded, almost moit) than enraged, at such an indignity. 

You speak French ? ” Mirobolant said in his own language, to Pen. 
What is that to you, pray ? ” said Pen, in Englisli. 

** Atanyrate, you understand it?’* continued tte other, withabow. 
** Yes, sir,” said Pen, with a stamp of hb foot ( undenrt»iil4 b 
pretty well.” 
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** Vous me oomprendrez alors. Monsieur Pendennis,** replied the 
other, rolling out his r witli Gascon force, ^'quaiid jo vous dis 
(luo vous etes un Uche, Monsieur Pcndennis — un Idche, euteudez- 

o tt 

vous ? 

** What ? said Pen, starting round on him. 

** You understand the meaning of the word and its consequences 
ninoug men of honour ? ” the artist said, putting his hand on Ins hip 
and staring at Pen. 

** The consequences are, that I will fling you out of window, you 
— impudent scoundrel,’* bawled out Mr. Pen : and darting upon the 
hYenchman, he would very likely have put his threat into e^ecutioiv 
for the window was at hand, and the artist by no means a match for 
ilu; young gentleman — had not Captain Hroadfoot and another heavy 
ollicer flung themselves between the combatants, — had not the ladies 
iM'guu to scream, — had not the fiddles stopped, — had not tho crowd of 
{KMiple come running in that direction, — had not Laura, with a face of 
great alarm, looked over their heads and asked for Heaven’s sako wliat 
mis wrong, — had not the opportune Strong made his appearance from 
the refreshment-room, and found Alcido grinding his teeth and jab- 
l>ering oaths in his Gascon French, and Pen looking uncommonly 
wicked, although trying to appear as calm as possible, when the ladies 
and the crowd came up. 

** What has happened ? ” Strong asked of the chef, in Spanish. 

** I am ChevaJier do Juillet,” said the other, slapping his breast, 
*^and be has insulted me.” 

** What has ho said to you ? ” asked Strong. 

“ II in’a appele — GswiwiYr,” hissed out the little Frenchman. " 

Strong could hardly help laughing. ** Come away with me, my poor 
Chevalier,” he said. “ We must not ijuarrel before ladies. Come away ; 
1 will carry your message to Mr. Pcndciinis. — The poor fellow is not 
right in his head,” he whispered to one or two people about him ; — and 
others, and anxious Laura’s face visible amongst these, gathered round 
i’en and asked the cause of the disturbance. 

Pen did not know. ** The man was going to give bis arm to a 
young lady, on which I said that he was a cook, and the man called 
me a coward and challenged me to fight I own I was so surprised 
and indignant, that if you gentlemen had not stopped iDe» I should 
have thrown him out of window,” Pen said. 

p him, serve him right, too,— -the d— — impudent foreign 

scoundrel,” the gentlemen said. 

" I — Pm veiy sorry if I hurt bis feelings, though,” Pen added : and 
Laora was glad to hear him say that ; although some Of the young 
bucks said, ** No, hang the fellow, — hang those impudent foreigners-* 
little thrashing would do them good.” 
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‘‘ You will go and shake hands withliim before you go to sleep-* 
won*t you. Pen ? '' said Laura, coming up to him. ** Foreigners may 
bo more susceptible than we are, and have different manners. If you 
hurt a poor man’s feelings, I am sure you would be the first to ask his 
pardon. Wouldn’t you, dear Pen ? ” 

She looked all forgiveness and gentleness, like an angel, as she 
spoke, and Pen took ^ih her hands, and looked into her kind faas 
and said indeed he would. 

How fond that girl is of me ! ” he thought, as she^ stood gazing 
at him. ** Shall 1 speak to her now ? No — not now. 1 must have 
this absurd business with the Frenchman over.’* 

Laura asked — Wouldn’t ho stop and dance with her ? She was as 
anxious to keep him in the room, as be to quit it Won’t you stop 
and waltz with me, Pen ? I’m not afraid to waltz with you.” 

This was an affectionate, but an unlucky speech. Pen saw himself 
prostrate on the ground, having tumbled over Miss Koundle and the 
dragoon, and flung Blanche up against the wall — saw himself on tiie 
ground, and all Uie people laughing at him, Laura and Fynsent 
amongst them. 

I shall never dance again,” he replied, with a dark and determined 
face. “ Never. I’m surprised you should ask me.” 

** Is it because you can’t get Blanche for a partner ? ” asked Laura, 
with a wicked, unlucky captiousness. 

** Because 1 don’t wish to make a fool of myself, for other people to 
laugh at me,” Pen answered — ** for you io laugh at me, Laura. 1 saw 
you and Fynsent. By Jove ! no man shall laugh at me.” 

** Pen, Pen, don’t bo so wicked I ” cried out the poor girl, hurt at the 
morbid perverseness and savage vanity of Pen. He was glaring round 
in the direction of Mr. Fynsent as if he would have liked to engage 
that ^ntleman as he had done the cook. ** Who thinks the worse of 
you for stumbling in a waltz ? ” If Laura does, we don’t Why are 
you so sensitive, and ready to think evil ? ” 

Here again, by ill luck, Mr. Fynsent came up to Laura, and said, 
« I have It in command from Lady Kockminster to ask whether I may 
take you in to supper ? ” 

** 1— I was going in with my cousin,” Laura said. 

'**0— >pray, no 1 ” said Pen. ** You are in such 'good hands, that I 
can’t do better than leave you : and Pm going home.” 

‘‘Good niffht, Mr. Pendennis,” Pynsent said, drily — to which 
speech (whitm in fact meant, *‘Go to the deuce for an insolent, 
iealous, impertinent jacknapes, whose ears I should like to box ”) 
Mr. Pendennis did not vouchsafe any reply, except a bow : and, in 
spite of Laura’s imploding looks, he left the room. 

Hpw beautifully calm and bright the night outside isl ” said 
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Mr. Pynsent; *‘and wbatamormttrthQseaismaking! Itwottldbe 
pleasanter to be walking on the beach, than in this hot room.** 

** Very,” said Laura. 

What a strange congregation of people,** continued Pynsent. 

I have had to go up and perform the agreeable to most of them— 
the attorney’s daughteia — the apothecary’s jrife— 1 scarcely know 
w iiom. There was a man in the refreshment-imm, who insisted upon 
1 1 eating me to champage — a seafaring-looking man — extraordinarily 
diessed, and seeming half tipsy. As a public man, one is bound to 
conciliate all* these people, but it is a hard task— especially when one 
would so very much like to be elsewhere ’’—and he blushed rather 
as he spoke. 

I beg your pardon,” said Laura—** I— I was not listening. 
Indeed — I was frighten^ about that quarrel between nyr dousinam 
that — that — French person.” 

“ Your cousin has been rather unlucky to-night,” Pynsent said. 
*' There are three or four persons whom he has not succeeded in 
l)leasing — Captain Broadwood ; what is his name— the officer— and 
ihe young lady in red with whom ho danced— and Miss Blanche— 
and the poor chef — and 1 don’t think be seemed to be particularly 
pleased with me.” 

** Didn’t ho leave me in charge to you? ” Laura said, looking up 
into Mr. Pynsont’s face, and dropping her eyes instantly, likes guilty 
little story-telling coquette. 

** lude^, 1 dkn forgive him a good deal for that,” Pynsent eagerly 
cried out, and she took his arm, and be led off his little prize in toe 
direction of the supper-room. 

She had no great desire for that repast, though it was served In 
Rincer’s well-known style, as the county paper said, giving an account 
of the entertainment afterwards ; indeed she was very dtsfrot/s; and 
exceedingly pained and unhappy about Pen. Captious and quarrel* 
some ; jealous and selfish ; fickle and violent and uniust when his 
anger led him astray ; bow could her mother (as indeed Helen had by 
a thousand words and bints; ask her to give her heart to such a man? 
and suppose she were to do so, would it make him happy ? 

But she got some relief at length, wheoi at the end of half anlmnr 
long half-hour it had seemedtoher--** waiter brought her a little 
note in pencil from Pen, who said, **I met Oodky below ready to 
fight me; and 1 asked his pardon. Fm glad I did it. I wanlM to 
speak to you to-night, but will keep what 1 bad to say till you come 
home. God bless you. Dance away all night with Pynsent, and 
be very happy. PeK.”— Laura was very thswul for this latter, and 
to think that there was goodness and forgiveness still b her mottsr^s 
boy. 
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Fen went downstairs» his heart reproaching him for his absurd 
behaviour to Laura, whose gentle and imploring looks followed and 
rebuked him ; and ho was scarcely out of the ball-room door before 
he longed to turn back and ask her pardon. But he remembered that 
he had left her with that confounded Fynsent. Be could not apologise 
before him. lie would compromise and forget his wrath, and make 
his peace with the Frenchman. 

The Chevalier was pacing down below in the hall of the inn when 
Pen descended from the ball-room ; and ho came up to Pen, with all 
sorts of fun and mischief lighting up his jolly face. • 

“ I have got him in the coffee-room,” ho said, •* with a brace of 

J istols and a candle. Or would you like swords on the beach? 

[irobolant is a dead hand with the foils, and killed four gardu-da- 
corps with his own point in the barricades of July.” 

“ Confound it ” said Pen, in a fury, “ I can't tight a cook ! ” 

“lie is a Chevalier of July,” replied the other. “ They present 
arms to him in his own country.” 

“ And do you ask me, Captain Strong, to go out with a servant?” 
Pen asked fiercely : ** Pll call a policeman for him ; but — but — ” 

« You’ll invite me to hair triggere ? ” cried Strong, with a laugh. 
“ Thank you for nothing ; I was but joking. I came to settle quarrels, 
not to fight them. I have been soothing down Mirobolant ; I have 
told him that you did not apply the word ‘ Cook ’ to him in an offen- 
sive senso : that it was contrary to all the customs of the country that 
a hired olficor of the household, as 1 called it, should gi*^o his arm to the 
daughter of the liousc.” And then he told Pen the grand secret which 
he bad had from Madame Fribsby, of the violentpassion under which 
the poor artist was labouring. 

When Arthur heard this tale, he broke out into a hearty laugh, in 
which Strong joined, and his rage against the poor cook vanished at 
once. lie liad been absurdly jealous bimsolf all the evening, and had 
longed for a pretext to insult Pynsent. lie remembered how jealous 
he had been of Oaks in his first affair ; ho was ready to pardon any- 
thing to a man under a passion like that : and he went into the coffee- 
room whore Mirobolant was waiting, with an out-stretched hand, and 
made him a speech in French, in which he declared that bo was 
** sinchrement fftch^ d’avoir use une expression qui avoit pu blesser 
Monkieur Mirobolant, et qu’il donnoit sa parole comme un gentil- 
hommo qu'U ne Pavoit jamais, jamais — intende,” said Pen, who made 
a shot at a French word for ** intended,” and was secretly much 
pleZksed with his own fluonof^ and correctness in speaking that lan- 
guage. 

** Bravo, bravo ! ” Ciied Strong, as much amused with Pen's speech 
as pleased by bis Iqnd ly^nner, And Chevalier Mi(oboba( qf 
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course withdraws and sincerely regrets the expression of which he 
made use.” 

Monsieur Pendennis has disproved my words himself,” said Alcide 
with great politeness ; he has shown that he is a galant homnu'' 

And so they shook hands and parted, Arthur in the first place 
dispatching his note to Laura before ho and Strong committed them* 
M'lves to the Butcher Boy. 

As they drove along, Strong complimented Pen upon his behaviour, 
as well upon his skill in French. YouVe a good fellow, Pendennis, 
iiiid you six^alc French like Chateaubriand, by Jove.” 

Tve been accustomed to it from my youth upwards,” said Pen; 
and Strong bad the grace not to laugh for five minutes, when he 
exploded into fits of hilarity which Pendennis has never, perhaps, 
undei stood up to this day. 

It was daybreak when they got to the Brawl, where they separated. 
Hy that time the ball at Baymouth was over toa Madame Fribsby 
and Mirol)olant were on their way homo in the Claverin^ fly; Laura 
was in bed with an easy heart and asleep at Lady Rockminster's ; and 
the Olaverings at rest at the inn at Baymouth, where they bad quarters 
for the night. A shot! time after the disturliance between Pen and the 
chef, Blanche had come out of the refreshment-room, looking as pale 
as a lerooii-ice. She told her maid, having no other confidanU at hand, 
tiiat she had met with the roost romantic adventure — the most singular 
man— one who had known the author of her beiug — her persecuted— 
her unhappy — Ifcr heroic — her murdered father ; and she began' a 
sonnet to his manes before she went to sleep. 

So Pen returned to Fairoaks, in company with his friend the 
Chevalier, without having uttered a word of the message which ha 
had been so anxious to deliver to Laura at Baymouth. lie could wait, 
however, until her return home, which was to take place on the 
succeeding day. He was not seriously jealous of the progress made 
by Mr. Pynsent in her favour ; and he felt pretty certain that in this, 
as in any other family arrangement, be had but to ask and have, and 
Laura, like his mother, could refuse him nothing. 

When Helen’s anxious looks inquired of him what had bappei^ 
at Baymouth, and whether her darling project was fulfilled, Pen, in a 
gay tone, told of the calamity which befallen ; laughingly said, 
that no man could think about declarations under such a miraap, and 
made light of the matter. There will be plenty of time for sentiment^ 
dear mother, when Laura comes back,” he aaid, and he looked in the 
glass with a killing air, and his mother put his hair off hb femhead 
and kissed him, and of course thought, for her part, that no woman 
could resM him ; and was exceedingly happy that day « 
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When he was not with her, Mr. Pen oocapied himself in 
book^ and portmanteaus, burning and arranging papers, cleaning his 
gun and putting it into its case : in fact, in making dispostions for 
departure. For though he was ready to marry, this gentleman was 
eager to go to Ix)ndon too, rightly considering that at tbree-and-twenty 
it was quite time for him to begin upon the serious business of life, 
and to set a1x>ut making a fortune as quickly as possible. 

The means to this end he had already shaped out for himself, I 
shall take chambers,” he said, and enter myself at au Inn of Court. 
With a couple of hundred pounds I shall be able to carry* through the 
first year very well ; after that I have little doubt my pen will Bup|X)rt 
me, as it is doing with several Oxbridge men now in town, I have a 
tragedy, a comedy, and a novel, all nearly finished, and for which 1 
can*t fail to get a price. And so I shall bo able to live pretty well, 
without drawing upon my poor mother, until I have made my way at 
the bar. Then, some day I will come back and make her poor s(nil 
happy by marrying Laura. She is as good and as sweet-tempered a 
girl as ever lived, besides being really very good-looking, and the 
engagement will serve to steady mo, — won’t it, Ponto ? ” Thus, 
smoking his pipe, and talking to his dog as he sauntered through the 
gardens and orchards of the little domain at Fairoaks, this young day- 
dreamer built castles in the air for himself : ** Yes, she’ll steady roe, 
won’t she ? And you’ll miss me when I’ve gone, won’t you, old boy ? ” 
he asked of Ponto, who quivered his tail and thrust his brown nose 
iutp*^ master’s fist Ponto licked his hand and shoe, as they all did 
in that house, and Mr. Pen received their homage as other folks do the 
flattery which they get. 

Laura came home rather late in the evening of the second day ; 
and Mr. Pynsent, as ill luck would have it, drove her from Clavering. 
The poor girl could not refuse his offer, but his appearance brought a 
dark cloud upon the brow of Arthur Peudonnis. Laura saw this, and 
was Mined by it : the eager widow, however, was aware of nothing, 
and oeing anxious, doubtless, that the delicate question should be 
asked at once, was for going to bed very soon after Laura’s arrival, 
and rose for that purpose to leave the sofa where she now generally 
lay, and where Laura woul^ come and sit and work or read by her. 
But when llelen rose, Laura said, with a blush, and rather an alarmed 
voice, that she was al^ very tired and wanted to go to bed ; so that 

S p widow was disappoint^ in her scheme for that night at least, and 
r. Pen was left another day in suspense regarding his fate. 

His dignity was offended at being thus obliged to remain in the 
ante-chamber when he wanted an audience. Such a sultan as he 
could not afford to be kept waiting. However he went to bed and 
elept upon his disappointment pretty oomfcitaUy, and did not wake 
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until the early morning, when he looked up and aaw his mother stands* 

ing in his room. 

** Dear Pen, rouse op,” said this lady, “ Bo not be lazy. It is the 
most beautiful morning in the world. I ha^e not been able to sleep 
(ince daybreak ; and Laura has been out for an hour. She is in the 
jrai'don. Everybody fought to be in the garden and out on such a 
morning as this.” 

Pen laughed. He saw what thoughts were uppermost in the simple 
woman's heait. Uis good-natured laughter cheered the widow. Oh 
you profound dis.sembler,” ho said, kissing his mother. Oh you 
aitful creature 1 Can nobody escape from your wicked tricks ? and 
\\ ill you make your only son your victim ? ” Helen too laughed, she 
bliibhed, she fluttered, and was agitated. She was as happy* as she 
oould be — a good, tender, matchmaking woman, thadearestprojeolof 
whose licart was about to be accomplished. 

So, after exchanging some knowing looks and hasty words, Helen 
loft Arthur ; and cms young hero, rising from his bed, proceeded to 
decorate his beautiful person, and shave his ambrosial chin ; add in 
half an hour he issued out from his apartment into the garden in quest 
of Laura. His reflections as he made his toilette were rather dismal 
** I am going to tie myself for life,” he thought, to please my mother, 
liaura is the best of women, and — and she has given me her money. 
1 wish to Heaven I bad not received it ; I wish 1 had not this duty to 
(icrform just yet/ But as both the women have set their hearts on the 
match, why I suppose 1 must satisfy them — and now for it A man 
may do worse than make happy two of the best creatures in the 
World,” So Pen, now he was actually come to the point, felt very 
giavc, and by no means elated, and, indeed, thought it was a great 
saciidce he was going to perform. 

It was hliss Laura’s custom, upon her garden excursions, to wear 
a sort of uniform, which, though homely, was thought by many people 
to be not unbecoming. She had a large straw hat, withe sti'eamer 
fif broad ribbon, whira was useless probably, but the bat sufficiently 
protected the owner's pretty face from the sun. Over hemccustomed 
gown she wore a blouse or pinafore^ whiob, being fastened round 
her little waist by a smart belt, looked extremely well, and her 
hands were guaranteed from the thorns of her favourite roM^buabee 
by a pair of gauntlets, which gave this young lady a militaiy and 
lesolute air. 

Somehow abehad the very same smile with which she bad bughed 
at him on the night previoua, and the recollection of his disaster agaiu 
offended Pen. But Laura, though she saw him coming dewn 
waUc looking eo gloomy and full ^^oare^actoorded to hubamibof 
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the most perfect and provoking good-humour, and went to meet him, 
holding one of the gauntlets to him, so that he might shake it if he 
liked— and Mr. Pen condescended to do so. His face, however, did 
not lose its tragic expression in consequence of this favour, and he 
continued to regard her with a dismal and solemn air. 

Excuse my glove,” said Laura, with a laugh, pressing Pen’s hand 
kindly with it We are not angry again, are we, Pen ? ” 

Why do you laugh at me? ’’said Pen. ** You did the other night, 
and made a fool of me to the people of Baymouth.” 

•* My dear Arthur, 1 meant you no wrong,” the ^irl answered. 
** You and Miss Boundle looked so droll as you — as you met with 
your little accident, that I could not make a tragedy of it. Dear Pen, 
it wasn’t a soiious fall. And, besides, it was Miss Roundle who was 
tile most unfortunate.” 

Confound Miss Iloundle I ” bellowed out Pen. 

I’m sure she looked so,” said I^aura, archly. You were up in 
an instant ; but that poor lady sitting on the ground in her red crapo 
dress, and looking about her with that piteous face-^n I ever forget 
her ?” — and Laura began to make a face in imitation of Miss Roundle's 
under the disaster, but she checked herself repentantly, saying, Well, 
we must not laugh at her, but 1 am sure we ought to laugh at you, 
Pen, if. you were angry about such a trifle.” 

Yon should not laugh at me, Laura,” said Pen, with some bitter- 
ness ; ** not you, of all people,” 

“ And why not ? Are you such a great man ? ” &sked Laura. 

” Ah, no, Laura, I’m such a poor one,” Pen answered. “ Haven’t 
you baited me enough already ? ” 

My dear Pen, and how ? ” cried Laura. Indeed, indeed, I 
didn’t think to vex you by such a trifle. I thought such a clever man 
as you could bear a harmless little joke from his sister,” she said, 
holding her hand out again. Dear Arthur, if I have hurt you, I beg 
your pardon.” 

It is your kindness that humiliates mo more even than your 
laughter, Laura,” Pen said. ** You are always my superbr.” 

What t .superior to the great Arthur Peodennis ? IIow can It ba 
possible ? ” said Miss Laura, who may have had a little wickednessas 
well as a great deal of kindness in her compomtbn. *‘You can’t mean 
that any woman is your equal ? ” 

• ** Those who oo^er benefits should not sneer,” said Pen. 
don’t like my benefactor to laugh at me, Laura; it makes the obliga- 
tion very hard to bear. You scorn me because 1 have taken your 
inoney,andl am worthy to be scorned; bat the blow is bard, coming 
from you.” 

^^Moneyl OUigatbol For ebame, Pen; this is angeaerous” 
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Laura said, flushing red. May not ouf mollier claim everything 
that belongs to us ? Don’t 1 owe her all my happiness in this world, 
Arthur ? What matters about a few paltry guineas, if we can set her 
tender heart at rest, and ease her miud regarding you ? I would dig 
in the fields, I would go out and be a servant — I would die for her. 
You know I would,” said Miss Ijaiira, kindling up ; ** and you call 
this paltry money an obligation ? Oh, Pen, it’s cruel — it’s unworthy 
of you to take it so ! If my brother may not share with me my 
superfluity, who may ? — Mine ? — I tell you it was not mine ; it was all 
mamma's to do with as she chose, and so is everything I have,” said 
Laura : “ my life is hers.” And the enthusiastic girl looked towards 
the windows of the widow's room, and blessed in her heart the kind 
creature within. 

Helen was looking, unseen, out of that window towards which 
Lima’s eyes and heart were turned as she spoke, and was watching 
her two children with the det'pest interest and emotion, longing and 
hoping that the prayer of her life might fulfilled ; and if Laura 
liad spoken as Helen hoped, who knows what temptations Arthur 
Pendennis might have been spared, or what different trials he* would 
have bad to undergo ? He might have remained at Fairuaks all his 
days, and died a country gentleman. But would he have escaped 
then ? Temptation is an obsefiuious servant that has no objection to 
the country, and we know that it takes up its lodgings in hermitages 
as well as in cities ; and that in the most remote and inaccessible 
desert it keeps dbmpany with the fugitive solitary. 

“ Is your life my mother’s,” said l^en, beginning to tremble, and 
speak in a very agitated manner. ** You know, Laura, what the great 
object of hers is ? ” And ho took her hand once more. 

“ What, Arthur ? ” she said, dropping it, and looking at him, at the 
window again, and then dropping her eyes to the ground, so that they 
a%*uided Pen’s gaze. She, too, trembled, for she felt that the crisis for 
which she had been secretly preparing was come. 

** Our mother has one wish above all others iu the world, Laura,” 
Pen said, “ and I think you know It 1 own to you that she has 
spoken to me of it ; and if you will fulfil it, dear sister, 1 am ready. 
1 am but very young as yet ; but I have bad so many pains ami dia> 
appointments, tet I am old and weary. I think I have hardly got a 
heart to offer. Before I have almost begun the race in life, I am a 
tired man. My career haa been a failure ; I have been protected by 
those whom I by right should have pix^cted. 1 own that your 
nobtenees and generosity, dear Laura, idiame me, whilst they render 
me grateful. When I heard from our mother what you bad done for 
me : that it was you who armed me and bade me go out for one 
struggle more $ I loiiged to go and throw myself at your feet, and 
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nay, * Laura, will you come and share the contest with me ? Your 
sympathy will cheer me while it lasts. I shall have one of the 
tenderest and most generous creatures under heaven to aid and bear 
me company.’ Will you tako me, dear Laura, and make our mother 
happy ? ” 

Do you think mamma would bo happy if you were otherwise, 
Arthur? ” Laura said in a low sad voice. 

** And why should I not be,” asked Pen eagerly, “ with so dear a 
creature as you by my side ? I havo not my first love to give you. 1 
am a broken man. Put indeed 1 would love you fondly and truly. 
I have lost many an illusion and ambition, but I am not without hope 
still. Talents 1 know 1 have, wietchedly as 1 have misapplied thcui; 
they may serve me yet : they would, had I a motive for action. Lot 
mo go away and thiuk that 1 am pledged to return to you. Let me 
go and work, and hope liiai you will share my success if 1 gain it. You 
have given me so much, dear Laura, will you take from me nothing ? ’* 

What have you got to give, Arthur ? ” Laura said, witli a grave 
sadneu of tone, which made Pen start, and see that his words had 
committed him. Indeed, his declaration had not been such as bo 
would have made it two days earlier, when, full of hope and gratitude, 
he had run over to l^aura, his liberatress, to thank her for his 
reoovexipd freedom. Had he beeu permitted to speak then, he had 
spoken, and she, perhaps, had listened diCfereutly. It would have 
beeu a grateful heart askiog for hers ; not a weary one offered to her, 
to take or to leave. Laura was offended with the terms in which Pen 
offered himself to her. Ho had, in fact, said that he had no love, and 
yet would take no denial. ** I give myself to you ‘to please my 
mother,” he liad said : take me, as she wishes that I should make 
this Mcrifice.” The girl’s spirit would brook a husband under no such 
ODZiditions : she was not minded to run forward because Pen chose to 
hold out the haudkex'chiof, and her tone, in reply to Arthur, showed 
her.detcrminatiou to be iodependent. 

No, Arthur,” she said, ** our marriage would not make mamma 
happy, as she fancies ; for it would not content you very long. 1, too, 
have known what her wishes were ; for she is too open to conceal 
anything she has at heart : and once, perhaps, I thought*— but that is 
over now— that I could have made you— that it might have been as 
she wished.” 

** You have seen somebody else ? ” said Pen, angry at her 
recalling the incidents of the past days. 

That allusion might have been spar^,” Laura replied, fliogiug up 
hot head. ** A heart which has worn out k>ve at three^and<*twenty, as 
TOUTS you sav, sbouU have survived jealousy too, I donotcon- 
doscend to say whether I have seen or enoouraged any ottopenam. 
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I shall neither admit the charge, nor deny it : and beg you also to 
allude to it no more.'’ 

I ask your pardon, Laura, if I have offended yon : but if I am 
jealous, does it not prove that 1 have a heart ? ” 

** Not for me, Arthur. Perhaps you think you love me now : but 
It 13 only for an instant, and because you are foiled. Wero there no 
obstacle, you would feel no ardour to overcome it. No, Arthur, you 
don’t love me. You would weary of me in three months, as — as you 
do of most things ; and mamma, seeing you tired of me, would be 
more unhappy thAn at my refusal to be yours. Let us be brother and 
Hipster, Arthur, as heretofore— but no more. You will get over this 
little disappointment.” 

** I will try,” said Arthur, in a great indignation. 

“ Have you not tried before ? ” Laura said, with some anger, for 
she had been angry with Arthur for a very long time, and was now 
determined, I suppose, to speak her mind. ^'And the next time, 
Arthur, when you.offer yourself to a woman, do not say as you have 
done to mo, * 1 have no heart — I do not love you ; but I am ready to 
marry you because my mother wishes for the match.’ We require 
more than this in return for our love— that is, I think so. I have had 
no experience hitherto, and have not had the — the practice which you 
supposed me to have, when you spoke but now of my having seen 
horaobody else. Did you tell your first lovo that you had no heart, 
Arthur ? or your second that you did not love her, but that she might 
have you if she liked ? ” 

** What — what do you mean ? ” asked Arthur, blushing, and still in 
great wrath. 

I mean Blanche Amory, Arthur Pendennis,” Laura said, proudly. 
** It is but two months since you were sighing at her feo^^making 
poems to her — ^placing them in hollow trees by the river^side. I knew 
all I watched you — that is, she showed them to me. Neither one 
nor the other were in earnest perhaps; but it is too soon now, Arthur, to 
begin a new attachment Go through the time of your-^your widow* 
hood at least, and do not think of marrying until yon areootof mourn* 
ing.’* — (Here the girl’s eyes filled with tears, and she passed her hand 
across them.) I am angry and hurt, and I bare no right to be S6, 
andl ask your pardon in myturn now, dear Arthur. You bada right 
to love Blanche. She was a thousand times prettier and more aoooili^ 
plished than-^thanany girl near us here ; and yod ooukt not know that 
she had no heart; and so yon were right to leave her too. looghtnot 
to rebuke yon aboot Blanche Amory, at^ because she deedvw you* 
Pardon me, Pett,”*-^d she held dm kind hatnloat toPenooce tticrw* 
» We ware both jeakms,” said Pen. Dear Lamm, let ns bedi 
foigive ’’^-andhe seiaedher hand and would hare dieim hat to#ildi 
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him. He thought that she was relenting, and already assumed the 
airs of a victor. 

But she shrank back, and her tears passed away ; and she fixed 
on him a look so melancholy and severe, that the young man in his 
turn shrunk t)ofore it. ** Do not mistake me, Arthur,*’ she said : “ it 
cannot be. You do not know what you ask, and do not be too angiy 
with mo for saying that I think you do not deserve it. What do yon 
offer in exchange to a woman for her love, honour, and oljedience ? 
If over I say these words, dear Pen, 1 hope to say them in earnobt 
and by the blessing of God to keep my vow. But you— ^what tie binrL^ 
you ? You do not care about many things which we poor women hold 
sacred. I do not like to think or ask how far your incredulity leach 
you. You offer to marry to please our mother, and own that you have 
no heart to give away. Oh, Arthur, what is it you offer mo ? VV^hat 
a rash compact would you enter into so lightly I A mouth ago, and 
you would have given yourself to another. I pray you do not trifle 
with your own or others’ hearts so recklessly. Go and work ; go and 
mend, dear Arthur, for 1 see your faults, and dare speak of them now : 
go and get fame, as you say that you can, and 1 will pray for my 
brother, and watch our dearest mother at home.” 

“ Is that your final decision, Lama ? ” Arthur cried. 

Yes,” said I^ura, bowing her head ; and once more giving hiii: 
her hand, she went away. I le saw her pass under the ci*eepers of ilu^ 
little porch, and disappear into the house. The curtains of his motherV 
window fell at the same minute, but ho did not mark that, or suspect 
that Uclen had been witnessing the scone. 

Was he pleased, or was ho angry at its termination ? He had 
asked her, and a secret triumph filled his heart to think that bo was 
still free. She had refused him, but did she not love him ? That 
avowal of jealousy made him still think that her heart was his own, 
whatever her lips might utter. 

And now we ought, perhaps, to describe another scene which took 
place at Fairoaks, l^tween the widow and Laura, when the latter had 
to tell Helen that she had refused Arthur Pendonnis. Perhaps it was 
the hardest task of all which Laura had to go through in this matter : 
and the one which gave her the most pain. But as we do not like to 
see a good woman unjust, we shall not say a word more of the quarrel 
w^ich DOW befel between Helen and her adopted daughter, or of the 
bitter tears which the poor girl was made to shed. It was the only 
difference which she and the widow had ever had as yet, and the more 
cruel from its cause. Pen left home whilst it was as yet peudiog-* 
and Helen, who could pardon almost everything^ could not pardon so 
of justice ip Laura^ 





CnAPTER XXVIII. 

BABYLON. 

/^CR readef must now please to quit the w^s and 
O the west and the gcssip of Clavering, and the humdrum life of 

lit* F;iS.nd !»■'»»«''» A'"'”' 

he “Alacrity” coach, to London, whither ho goes 0“^/“ 
the world an^ to make his fortune. As the coach 

iiwav from the friendly gates of home, many a plan does tne 

young man cast in his mind of future life 

Hiradventure success and fame. «« /nows he « a man than 
Lnv who have Aitherto been ahead of him in the race, nis liras 
failure has caused him remorse, and 
uot taken away his courage, or, let us i^d, ^ 
wlf. A hundred eager fancies and busy liopes keep ^ aw^e. flow 
...uch older his mislaps and a year’s 

h.ivc made him, than when, twelve months since, ho on sow 

load on his way to and from Oxbridge ! His thoughts turn in tM 

iiiKlitwith inex^mssiWo ‘^“t'i^^tarDiteof al "hta 

mother, who blwsed him when P»rt|nf. “d wh“* “ 

l«»t faults and follies, trusts him and loves him *t^ 

on her 1 he nrays, as he looks up to the stars overhead. O Heavra, 

give him strength to work, to endure, to bo honest, to »!®jj 

Ln!tobcworthyofthetovmg8oulwholov«h.m^ 

likely she is awake too, at that moment, »nd send^ up to the ^e 
Father purer prayers than his for the welfare of her boy. 1 tot 

noman’s love is a talisman by which h®.h^* herSfectioTwith 
mfety. And Laui*’a-I» would tave fain c^rf hei afftoti^ wiw 

him too, but she has denied it, as he is not worthy , loftier 

much with shame and remorse; /SJ 

her nature is than his own— co^esses it, ^ himself He 

u iL, • wild pnli«>l Wto ta taj pM »d 

davA tcmns awav fiom a chorch which hi used to irMton* 

SKtoS, » »-«Jr wh» 

that pore place. 
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With these thoughts to occupy him, Pen did not fall asleep until 
the nipping dawn of an Octol^r morning, and woke considerably 
refreshed when the roach stopped at the old breakfasting place at 

B- , where he had had a score of merry meals on his way to and 

from school and college many times since he was a boy. As they left 
that place, the sun bioke out brightly, the pare was rapid, the horn 
blow, the milestones flew by, Pen smoked and joked with guaid and 
fellow-passengers and people along the familiar road ; it grew nioir 
busy and animated at every instant; the last team of greys came out 
at , and the coach di-ove to Loudon. What young fellow has 
not felt a thrill as he entered the vast place ? llundreds of other 
cairiagcs, crowded with their thousands of men, were hastening tu 
the great city. “ Jlero is my place,” thought Pen; “ here is my battle 
iMsginning, in which I must fight and conquer, or fall. I have been a 
Ijoy and a dawdler as yet. Ob, I long, 1 long to show that I can bo a 
man. And fram his place on the coach-roof the eager young fellow 
looked down upon the city, with the sort of longing desire which young 
soldiers feel on the evo of a cain|)aign. 

As they came along the road. Pen had formed ac(iuaintanco with 
a cheery fellow-passenger in a shabby cloak, who talked a great deal 
about men of letters with whom he was very familiar, and who was in 
fact, the reporter of a liondon nowspaixir. as whose representative he 
had been to attend a great wrestling-match in the west. This gentle- 
man knew intimately, as it appeared, all the leading men of letters of 
ilia day, and talked about Tom Campbell, anck Tom Hood, and 
iSydnoy Smith, and this and the other, as if he had been their most 
intimate friend. As they passed ty Brompton,this gentleman pointed 
out to Pen Mr. Hurtle, tho reviewer, walking with his umbrella. Pen 
craned over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle, lie 
was a Boniface roan, said Pen. And Mr. Doolan, of the *^Tom and 
Jerry*’ newspaper (for such was the gentleman’s name and addiess 
upon tlie card which he handed to Pen), said, Faith he.was,and he 
knew him very well.” Pen thought it was quite an honour to have seen 
tto grcAt Mr. Hurtle, whose works he admired. He believed fondly* 
as yet, in authors, reviewers, and editors of newsi^pers. Even Wagg* 
whose books did not appear to him to be masterpieces of human intel* 
ledt, be yet secretly revered as a successful writer. He mentkxied that 
he had met Wagg in the country, and Doolan told him how that famous 
xtovelistreoeiv^ three hundtber pounds a volume for every one of his 
novels. Pen began to calculate instantly whether he might not make 
five thousand a year. 

The very first acquaintance of his own whom Arthur met, aa the 
ccachpnlMupattilie Glo’ster Coffee-House, wae his old friend Harry 
Foker, who came prancing down Arlington Street behind an enormous 
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rab-Iiorse. He had white kid-f^Iovesand white reins, and nature had 
hy this time decorated him with a considerable tuft on the chia A 
\vTf small cab-boy, vloo Stoopid retired, swuu^ on behind Fiiker'a 
vehicle; knock-kn60*d and in the tightest leather-breechos. Foksr 
looked at the dusty coach and the smoking horses of the Alacrity,*’ 
by which he had made journeys in former times. — ** What, Fokor 1 ’* 
r i if'd nut Pendc^niiis — “ llullo ! Pen, my boy J ” said the other, and be 
wavrd his wiiip by way of amity and salute to Ailhur, who was very 
frla<) to see his queer friend’s kind old face. Mr. Doolan had a great 
io>|)ect for Pc A, who had an acquaintance in such a grand cab; and 
Pen was greatly excited and pleased to be at liberty and in London, 
lie asked Doolan to come and dine with him at the Covent Garden 
( olTee-IIouso, where he put up: ho called a cab and rattled away 
tiiithor in tho highest spirits, lie was glad to see the bustling waiter 
and |)olito bow ing landlord again : and asked for the landlady, and 
missed the old lk)Ots, and would have liked to sliake hands with 
everyUxly. He had a hundred pounds in his pocket. He dressed 
himself in his very best ; dined in the coffee-room with a modest pint 
of sherry (for he was determined to be very economical), and went to 
the theatre adjoining. 

The lights and the music, the crowd and the gaiety, charmed and 
exhilarated Pen, as those sights will do youfig fellows from ooHqto 
and tho country, to whom they are tolerably new. He laughed at tlto 
jokes ; he applauded tho songs, to the delight of some of the dreary 
old hMnes of thu boxes, who had ceased long ago to (ind tho least 
excitement in their place of nightly resort, and were pleased to see 
any one so fresh, and so much amused. At the end of the first piece 
he went and strutted about the lobbies of the theatre, as if he was in 
a resort of the highest fashion. What tired frequenter of the London 
pave is there that cannot remember having had similar earjy delusions, 
and would not call them back again ? Hero was young Foker again, 
like an ardent votary of pleasure as he was. Ue was walking with 
(iranby Tiptoff, of the Household Brigade, Lord Tiptoff’s brother, 
and Lord Golchicum, Captain TIptoff’s uncle, a vencraUe peer, wlio 
bad been a man of pleasure since the first French Itevolutiou. Foker 
rushed upon Pen with eagerness, and insisted that the latter should 
ooiUe intohis private box, where a buty with the longest ringlets, and 
the fairest shoulders, was seated* This was Miss Blcnkia 8 <H>, the 
em&ient actress ol high comedy $ and in the back of the box«soooeing 
in a wig, sate old Bleokinsop, her papa. He was described in the 
theatrical prints as the ** veteran BleDKinsop the useful Bienkiu* 
top*’^*thAtoM favourkeof the public, BfeuUQSop:” those parte in the 
drsxna, which are ciUled the heavy fathers, were usually ass^tnadtothia 
^teiraoi who, indeed, acted the heavy fatter infuihUG^Si in private Itfa 
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At this time, it being about eleven o’clock, Mrs. Pendennis was 
gone to bed at Fairoalm, and wondering whether her dearest Arthur 
was at rest after his journey. At this time Laura, too, was awake. 
And at this time yesterday night, as the coach rolled over silent 
commons, where cottage windows twinkled, and by darkling woods 
under calm starlit skies, Pen was vowing to reform and to resist 

temptation, and his heart was at home Meanwhile the farce 

was going on very successfully, and Mrs. Leary, in a hussar jacket and 
braided pantaloons, was enchanting the audience witji her archness, 
her lovely figure, and her delightful ballads. 

Pen, teing new to the town, would have liked to listen to Mrs. 
Leary ; but the other people in the box did not care about her boniir 
or her pantaloons, and kept up an incessant chattt^ring. Tiptoff know 
where her imillots came from. Culchicum saw her when she canio 
out in *14. Miss Blonkiiisop said she sang out of all tune, to the pain 
and astonislimcnt of Pen, who thought that she was as beautiful as an 
angel, and that she sang like a nightingale : and when lloppus came 
on as Sir ILarcourt Feathorby, the young man of the piece, the gentle- 
men in tlio box declared that lloppus was getting too stale, and TiptotT 
was for Hinging Miss Blenkinsop’s bouquet to him. 

“ Not for the world,” cried the daughter of the veteran Blenkinsop ; 

Lord Colchicum gave it to me.” * 

Pou remembered that nobleman’s name, and with a bow and a 
blush said he believed he had to thank Lord Colcbirum for having 
proposed him at the Polyanthus Club, at the r(M[uest of his uncuv 
Major "Pendennis. 

*• What, you’rq Wigsby’s nephew, are you ?” said the peer. “ 1 beg 
your pardou, we always call him Wi^by.” Pen blushed to hear his 
venerable uncle called by such a familiar name. “ Wo balloted you in 
last week, didn’t wo ? Yes, last Wednesday night. Your uncle wasn’t 
there.” 

Uero was delightful nows for Pen ! lie ptt>fcssed himself very 
much obliged indeed to Lord Colchicum, and made him a handsome 
speech of thanks to which the other listened, with his doable opera- 
glass up to his eyes. Pen was full of excitement at the idea of being a 
mpmber of this polite Club. « 

** Don’t be always looking at that box, you naughty creature,” cried 
Miss Bleukiusop. 

• Sho a dev’fishfine woman, that Mirabel,” said Tiptoff i ** though 
Mirabel was a d-— d fool to marry her.” 

A stupid old spooney,” said the peer. 

** Miratel I ” cried out Pendennis. 

<*HaI Im!” laughed out Harry Foker. 
before, havon't we, Pde ? ” 


** We*96 heard of her 
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It was Pen's first love. It was Miss Fotheringay. The year before 
she had been led to the altar by Sir Charles Mirabel, O.C.B., and 
formerly envoy to the Court of Pumpernickel, who had taken so active 
a part in the negotiations before the Congress of Swammordan, and 
signed, on behalf of II. B. M.| the Peace of Pultusk. 

** Emily was always as stupid as an owl," said Miss Blenkiosop. 

** Eh ! eh ! pas si bfite," the old Peer said. 

" Oh, for shame ! " cri^ the actress, who did not in the least know 
what he meant. 

And Pen lodked out and beheld his first love once again-Hind 
wondered how he ever could have loved her. 

Thus, on the very first night of his arrival in liondon, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis found himself introduced to a Club, to an actress of genteel 
runieiiy and a heavy father of the Stage, and to a dashing society of 
jovial blades, old and young ; for my Lord Colchicum, though stricken 
in years, bald of head, and enfeebled in person, was still indefatigable 
in the pursuit of enjoyment, and it was the venerable Visf^nint's boast 
that he could drink as much claret as the youngest member of the 
viciety which he frequented, lie lived with the youth about town | 
he gave them countless dinners at Bichmond and Greenwich: an 
i‘nlightencd patron of the drama in all languages and of the Terpsi- 
I'horean art, he received dramatic professors of all nations at his 
Iranquets — English from the Coveiit Garden and Strand houses, 
Italians from the ilayinarket, French from their own pretty little 
theatre, or the boards of the Opera where they danced. And at 
his villa on the Thames, this pillar of the State gave sumptuous 
entertainments to scores of young men of fashion, who very affably 
cijusortcd with the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room — ^with the 
Jonner chiefiy, for Viscount Colchicum preferred their society as more 
(xilLslied and gay than that of their male brethren. 

Pen went the next day and jiaid his entrance money at the Club, 
whicli operation carried off exactly one-third of his hundred pouuda ; 
'tiid took possession of the edifice, and ate his luncheon thero with 
immense satisfaction. He plunged into an easy chair in the library, 
'lad tried to read all the magazines. wondered whether the 
members were looking at him, and that they could dare to keep on 
their hats In such fine rooms. He sate down and wrote a letter to 
I'airoakson the Club paper, and said what a comfort this place would 
be to him after his day's work was over. He went over to bis uncle's 
hedgings in Bury Street with some considerable tremor, and in com* 
piiance with his mother's earnest desire, that he shotild instantly 
call on Major Peodennis ; and was not a little relieved to find that 
the Msjor bad not yet returned to town. His apartments were blank* 
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Bitown Hollands ooysrad his library'tsUe, and t^Is wad letters ley on 
the mantoUpieoet grimly awaiting the retam of their owner. Tht* 
hbwr was on the continent, the landlady of the house sud, at Bade- 
Bun, with the MMOosof Steyne. Pen left his card upon the shelf 
with the rest Fairoaks was wntten on it still When the Majot 
rotomed to London, which he did in time for the fogs of Kovembei, 
after enjoying which he pnqiosed to apend Christmas with some 
Mends in the Country, he fouira another card of Arthur’s, on which 
tsunb Court, Temple, was engraved, and a note from tiuit young 
gentleman and from bis mother, stating that be was'oome to town, 
was entered a member of the Upper Temple, and was reading hard 
for the bar. 

LambOonrt,Temple:-<-where was it? Major Peedeimis remem- 
bered that some ladies of fsdiion used to talk of dining with Mr. Ayhfle, 
the barrister, who was in “ sodety,” and who bred there in the King’s 
Bench, of which prison (here was probably a branch in the Temple, 
and Ayliffe was very likdy an officer. Mr. Deuceace, Lord Crab8'<» 
son, had also hved there, be recollected. He di^tcfaed Morgan to 
find out where Isimb Court was, and to report upon the iMging 
setectod by Mr. Arthur. That aleit messenger had little difficulty lo 
discocuting Mr. Pen’s abode. Plsmeet Morgan had in his time traced 
people tut laore difficult to find than Arthur. 

*' What sort of a {dace is it, Morgan ?" asked the Major, out of the 
hedriittrtains in Bury Street the next saorning, a» the valet was 
amtegittg his toilette in the deep yellow lAndoa Ibg. 

“ 1 hbould -sey laytfaer a shy piaoe,** said Mr, Morgen. “ The 
hwyera UveCtbere, and has their names on the doors. Mr. Harthiir 
lives three pidr Ugh, air. Mn Wamngtra fives there too, s^.* 

“Suffofic Waningtonal t shouldn’t wondert a good family,” 
thought the Major. *'The cadets of many of our good fanubes 
follow the robe as a profession. ComCortabie rooms, eb?’’ 

**Bouly saw the outside of the door, sir, with Mr. WairingtoaV 
.fiMise UM hbv ArthnPs pamtedup, and a piece of p^iee 
At# (* hot I couldn’t see no servant, rir.” 

•« AMQCteioid at any rate,’* said the Major.* 

Thee pair, irir, KiugyUackutaiireaseeeiawtrtsee. 
Wtmder hmir a gentlsmaa can five In such a phoe.’’ 


lte«»re{jrM«atlf 
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oftli«bB8tore»tiira8intlle«^Id. If bebftSBownhiswiidoataiMd 
mil «tidc to hu bittioMB, he owj do well jot. Think of C^rl^ 
Mtmteli the old fool, nuunjincr that flame of hie; that Potheringaj I 
lie doean’t like to come hete till I gtve him leave, and pate it in a verj 
niaalj ifloe waj. I was denoed angny with Urn, after his Oxbridge 
«isca^ea>-and showed it, too, whenbe washerebeforexOad, I'll go 
and see him, hmig me if I don’t." 

And having ascertained from Mornn that he could reach Uie 
Temple with^ mnch difficulty, and uiat a city omaibiu would pot 
him down at the gate, the Major one day after breakfast at his 01a1>~ 
not the Polyanthus, whereof lu. Pen was just elected a member, but 
another Club: for the Major was too wise to have a neffliew as noon* 
Btant inmate of any house where he was in the haMt of pasting bis 
time— the Major one dayenteredone of those publio vd>ic!es,and Mde 
the conductor to put him down at the gate ot the Upper Temple. 

Whmi Ma^ Peudennis reached that dingy portal it was about 
twdve o'clock in-tbe day : and he was directed by a civil personage 
wiA a badm and a white apron, through some dark alleys, and aader 
various mmanoholy archways, into courts ead more di^I than the 
other, until finally he reached Lamb Oourt If it was dark in Pall 
M^ what was it in Lamb Court ? Candies were bnmiugin manyof 
the rooms there— in the pupiLroom of Mr. Hodgeman, the special 
pleader, whose six pupils were scribblmg deolaratknis under the 
tslkfw; in Sir Holj^y Walker's cleric's room, where the deric, a person 
far mors gentlemaniifco and cheerful iniqqiMrsnee than the oslCDtated 
oonnasl bis master, was oonvecsiiig in a piriroDising mannsr with tbs 
managlig dmk of m sttomey at the door ; and in CurUng the wig* 


naA^fmdsndicdy shop, where, from behind tho IseUs gUmmsr of 
seoi^of lights, large serieaats’ end judges’ wigs ware ioominig 
dNwnlyv ^Ith the blank blooks lookiag at the lsmp*i)OBt in the court 
Two fit^clarks were playing at tosB'ba^psony under that Isim A 
knndieaa fat pattens passed fat at one door, s newepdpsr boy waed 
iMm another. A porter, wbosswhiteaprmiwaafafaitlyvisit^panedi 
nn and down. It would be impossible to oonoeive a piaoe mem 
ditnslL and the Major diuddsred to thfadt that any oim should illMfe 
MMbniesfabooft, "Good Gad l*^ he said, *'th«poarhc>ymnBta^l^' 

o94siaft( tHth wfaidi fifae desfa^eMSiof 

Of n^hbt wstoof counsnot 

ig.rssd: 
on the 
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candle was in the passage of one of the two sets of rooms; the doors 
were open, and the names of Mr. Warrington and Mr. A. Pondennis 
were very clearly visible to the Major as he went in. An Irish char- 
woman, with a pail and broom, opened the door for the Major. 

“ Is that the beer ? ” cried out a great voice ; “ give us hold of it.** 

The gentleman who was speaking was seated on a table, unshorn 
and smoking a short pipe ; in a farther chair sate Pen, with a cigar, 
and his legs near the fire. A little boy, who acted as the clerk of these 
gentlemen, was grinning in the Major’s face, at the idea of his being 
mistaken for beer. Here, upon the third floor, the rooms were some- 
what lighter, and the Major could see the place. 

Pen, my boy, it’s I — it's your uncle," he said, choking with the 
smoke. But as most young men of fashion used the weed he pardoned 
the practice easily enough. 

Mr. Warrington got up from the table, and Pen, in a very per- 
turbed manner, from his chair. Beg your pardon for mistaking you," 
said Warrington, in a frank, loud voice. Will you take a cigar, 
sir ? Clear those things off the chair, Pidgeou, and pull it round to 
the fire.” 

Pen flung his cigar into the grate; and was plecised with the cor- 
diality with which his uncle shook him by the hand. As soon as lie 
could speak for the stairs and the smoke, the Major began to ask Pen 
very kitifily about himself and about his mother ; for blood is blood, 
aud he was pleased once more to see the boy. , 

Pen gave his news, and then introduced Mr. WarringtOQ-*-an old 
Boniface man— whose chamliers he shared. 

The Major was quite satisfied when he heard that Mr. Warrington 
was a younger son of Sir Miles Warrington of Suffolk. He had served 
with an uncle of bis in India and in New South Wales, years ago. 

** Took a sheep- farm there, air, made a fortune — better thing than 
law or soldiering,” Warrington said. ** Think I shall go there, too." 
And here, the exj^ctod beer coming in, in a tankard with a glass 
bottom, Mr, Warrington, with a laugh, said he supposed the M^ajor 
would not have any, and took a long, deep draught himself, after 
whioh he wiped his wrist across his beard with great satisfaction. 
The young man was perfectly easy and unembarrassed. He was 
di^ss^ in a ragged old shooting- jacket, and hod a bristly blue beard. 
He was drinking beer like a coal-heaver, and yet you oonldn't but per- 
ceive that he was a gentleman. 

When he had sate for a minute or two after his draught he weut 
out of the room, leaving it to Pen and hie uncle, that they mighttalk 
over family affairs were they so mcliiied. 

“ Bo^h and ready, your chum seeme,” the Major said. ^ Some* 
what different from your dandy friends at Oxbridge,” 
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Times are altered,** Arthur replied, with a blush. ** Warriogtoc 
is only just called, and has no business, but he knows law pretty welli 
and until I can afford to read with a pleader, 1 use his Ix^ks aud get 
his help.** 

** Is that one of the books ? *’ the Major asked, with a smile. A 
French novel was lying at the foot of Pen’s chair. 

This is not a working day, sir,** the lad said. We wem out 
vciy late at a party last night — at Lady Wln8ton*8,** Pen added, 
knowing his uncle’s weakness. Everybody in town was there 
except you, sir : Counts, Ambassadors, Turks, Stars and Garters — I 
don’t know who— it*8 all in the paper— -and my name, too,** said Peiv 
with great glee. I met an old flame of mine there, sir,** he added, 
with a laugh. ** You know whom I mean, sir,— Lady Mifabel— to 
whom I was introduced over again. She shook hands, and was 
gracious enough. I may thank you for being out of that scrape, 
bir. She presented me to the husband, too— an old beau in a star 
and a blonde wig." He does not seem very wise. She has asked me 
to call on her, sir ; and 1 may go now without any fear of losing my 
heart.*’ 

** What, we have had some new loves, have we ? *’ the Major asked, 
in high good-humour. 

** Some two or three,*’ Mr. Pen said, laughing. ** But I don’t put 
on my f/rand aMeux any more, sir. That goes off after the first 
flame.” 

Very right, my dear boy. Flames and darts and passion, and 
that sort of thing, do very well for a lad ; and you were but a lad when 
that affair with the Fotneringill — Fotheringay — (what’s her name ?) 
came off. But a man of the world gives up those follies. You still 
may do very well. You have been bit, but you may recover. You 
are heir to a little independence, which everybody fancies is a doosid 
deal more. You have a good name, good wits, good manners, and a 
good person — and, begad! I don’t see why you shouldn’t marry it 
woman with money — ^get into Parliament— distinguish yourself, and— 
and, in fact, that sort of thing. Remember, it’s as easy to marry a 
rich woman as a poor woman : and a devilish deal pleasanter to tit 
down to a good ainner than to a scrag of matton in lodgings. Make 
up your mind to that A woman with a good jointnie is a doosid 
deal easier a professbn than the law, let me tell you. Look out ; X 
shall be on the watch for you : and I shall die content, niy boy, if 1 
can see von with a good lady^like wife, and a good carmge, and * 
good pair of horses^ living in society, and seeing your friends, like a 
gooileman.** It was thus this affectionate uncle spoke, and expoaiided 
to Fen his simpfe philosophy. 

**What would mj mother and Laura say to tUi, I itfoiodtati^ 
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thought the lad. Indeed« old PeDdennis’s morals were not their* 
morals, nor was his wisdom then's. 

This affecting conversation between uncle and nephew had scarc4il\ 
concluded, when Warrington came out of his bed-room, no longer in 
rags, but dressed like a gentleman, straight and tall, and perfectly 
frank and good-humour^. Ho did the honours of his ragged sitting- 
room with as much case as if it had been the finest apartment in 
London, And queer rooms they were in which the Major found liis 
nephew. The carpet was full of holes— the table stamed with many 
circles of Warrington's previous ale-pots. There was a small library 
of law-books, bc^ks of poetry, and of mathematics, of which be 
was very fond. (Ue had been one of the hardest livers and hardo^t 
readers of his time at Oxbridge, where the name of Stunning War- 
rington was yet famous for beating bargemen, pulling matches, winning 
prizes, and drinking milk-punch.) A print of the old college hung up 
over the mantel-piece, and some lettered volumes of Plato, bearing its 
well-known arms, were on the book-shelves. There were two easy- 
f chairs; a standing jeading-desk piled with bills; a couple of very 
meagre briefs on a brokcn-leggcd study-table. Indeed, there was 
.scarcely any article of furniture that had not been in the wars, and 
was not wounded. ** Look here, sir, hero is Pen's room. He is a 
dandy, and has got curtains to his b^, and wears shiny boots, and 
has a silver dressing-case." Indeed, Pen's room was rather coquet- 
tiahly arranged, and a coupleof neat prints of opera-dancers, besides a 
drawing of Fairoaks, hung on the walls. In Warrington’s room then* 
was scarcely any article of furniture, save a great shower-lnth, and a 
heap of books by the liedsido : where ho lay upon straw, like Margery 
Daw, and smoked his pipe, and read half through the night lih 
favourite poetry or mathematics. 

When ho had completed his simple toilette, Mr. Warrington came 
out of this room, and proceeded to the cupboard to search for his 
bicakfast. 

** Might I offer you a mutton-chop, sir ? We cook 'em ourselves, 
hot and hot ; and I am teaching Pen the first principles of law, cook- 
ing, and morality at the same time. He's a lazy beggar, sir, and too 
much of a dandy." 

And so saying, Mr. Warrington wiped a gridiron with a piece of 
paper, put it on the fire, and on it two mutton chops, and tqpk from 
the cupboard a couple of plates, and some knives and silv^ forks* 
and castors. 

Say beta word, Mamr Fendennis," be said; << there’s another 
chop in the cupboard, or Pidgeon shall go out and get you anything 
you like." 

Major Pendennb sate in wonder and amusement, but he said he 
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bod jast breakfasted, and wouldn’t have any lunch. So Warrington 
aniked the chops, and popped them hissing hot upon the plates. 

Pen fell to at his chop with a good appetite, after looking up at lus 
uncle, and seeing that gentleman was still in good-humour. 

y You see, sir,” Warrington said, " Mrs. Flanagan isn’t hero to 
do ’em, and we can’t employ the boy, for the little Mgj^r is Ml day 
occupied cleaning Pen’s boots. And now for another swig at the beer. 
Pen drinks tea; it’s only fit for old women.” 

“ And so you were at Lady Whistun’s last night ? ” the Major said, 
not in truth knowing what oliservation to make to this rough 
diamond. 

“ 1 at liady Whiston’s I not such a flat, sir. I don’t care for female 
society. In fact it bores me. 1 spent my evening philosophically at 
the Hack Kitchen.” 

“The Back Kitchen ? indeed ! ” said the Major. 

» I see you don’t know what it means,” Warrington said. “Ask 
Pen. He was. there after Lady Whiston’s. Tell 'Major Pendennit 
about the Back Kitchen, Pen— don’t be ashamed of yourself.” 

So Pen said it was a little eccentric society of men of letters and 
men about town, to which he had been presented ; and the Major 
began to think that the young felbw had seen a good deal of the 
world since his arrival in London. 
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for blacking for his master’a unpaid bools. On the first-floor, perhaps, 
you will have a venerable man whose name is famous, who has lived 
for balf a century in the Inn, whose brains are full of books, and whose 
shelves are stoira with classical and legal lore. He has lived alone all 
these fifty years, alone and for himself, amassing learning, and com- 
piling a fortune. lie comes home now at night only from the club, 
where he has been dining freely, to the lonely chambers where he lives 
a godless old recluse. When ho dies, his Inn will erect a tablet to his 
honour, and his heirs burn a part of his library. Would you like to 
have such a prospect for your old age, to store up learning and inonev, 
and end so ? But we must not linger too long by Mr. Doomsday’s 
door. Worthy Mr. Grump lives over him, who is also an ancient 
inhabitant of the Inn, and who, when Doomsday comes homo to read 
Catullus, is sitting down with three steady seniors of his standing to 
a steady rubber at whist, after a dinner at which they have consumed 
their three steady bottles of Port. You may see the old boys asleep of 
the Temple Church of a Sunday. Attoruies seldom trouble ihem,anr 
they have small fortunes of their own. On the other. side of the third 
lauding, where Peu and Warrington live, till long after midnight, sit ' 
Mr. Paley, who took the highest honours, and who is a fellow of hi 
college, who will sit and read and note cases until two o’clock in tb* 
morning \ who will rise at seven and be at the pleader’s chaml>or9 
soon as they are open, where ho will work until an hour before dinner* 
time ; who will come home from Hall and read and note cases agaiu 
until dawn next day, when perhaps Mr. Arthur Pendeunis and bis 
friend Mr. Warrington are returning from some of their wild expedi- 
tions. How differently employed Mr. Paley has been 1 Ho has not 
been throwing himself away: ho has only been bringing a great 
intellect laboriously down to the comprehension of a mean subject, 
and in his fierce grasp of that, resolutely excluding from his mind all 
higher thoughts, all letter things, all the wisdom of philosophers and 
historians, all the thoughts of poets ; all wit, fancy, reflection, art, 
love, truth altogether— -so that he may master that enormous legend 
of the laW| which he proposes to gain his livelihood by expounding* 
Warrington and Paley had been competitors for university honours in 
former days, and had run each other hard ; and everybody said now 
that the former was wasting his time and energies, whilst all people 
praised Paley for hia industry. There may be doubts, however, as to 
*wbich was nmng his time best The one could afford time to think : 
and the other never could. The one could have sj^mpathies and do 
kindnesses ; and the other must needs be always semah. He could 
not cultivate a friendship or doaoharity,or admirea worked geniim 
or kindle at the right of beauty or the sound of a sweet song— he ba» 
no time, and no eyei for anything bnt his law-bookSi All was w 
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outside his reading-lamp. Love, and Nature» and Art, (which is the 
expression of our praise and sense of the beautif n) world of God), were 
shutout from him. And as he turned off his lonely lamp at night, he 
never thought but that he had spent the day profitably, and went to 
sleep alike thankless and remorseless. But he shuddered when he 
met his old companion Warrington on the stairs, and shunned him as 
one that was doomed to perditioo. 

It may have been the sight of that cadaverous ambition and self- 
complacent meanness, which showed itself in Paley's yellow face, and 
twinkled in his.nairow eyes, or it may have been a natural appetito 
for pleasure and joviality, of which it must be confessed Mr. Pen was 
exceedingly fond, which deterred that luckless youth from pursuing 
Us designs upon the Bench or the Woolsack with the ardour, or ratiier 
steadiness, which is requisite in gentlemen who would climb' to those 
scats of honour. He enjoyed the Temple life with a great deal of 
relish : bis worthy relatives thought he was reading as became a 
egular student : and his uncle wi'ote home congratubtorv letters to 
he kind widow at Fairoaks, announcing that the lad hao sown Us 
vild oats, and was becoming quite steady. The truth Is, that it was 
new sort of excitement to Pen, the life in which he was now engaged, 
nd having given up some of the dandyfied pretensions and fine* 
entloman airs which be had contracted among his aristocratic college 
icquaintances, of whom he now saw but little, the rough pleasures and 
amusements of a London bachelor were very novel and agreeable to 
him, and he enjoyed them all. Time was he would have envied the 
dandies their finelorses in Rotten How, but he was contented now 
to walk in the Park and look at them. He was too young to succeed 
in London society without a better name and a larger fortune than he 
had, and too lazy to -get on without these adjuncts. Old Pendennis 
fondly thought be was busied with law because be neglected the 
social advantages presented to him, and, having been at half a dozen 
' balls and evening-parties, retreated before their dulncss and same- 
ness ; and whenever anybody made inquiries of the worthy Major 
about his nephew, the old gentleman said the young rascal was 
reformed, and could not be got away from his books. But the Major 
would have been almost as much horrified as Mr. Paley was, had be 
known what was Mr. Pen's real course of life, and bow much pleaaore 
entered into his law studies. 

A h>ng moitfing's reading, a walk in the Fkrk, a pull on the river, 
a stretch up the hill to Hampstead, and a modest tavern dlooeri a 
bachelor night passed here or there, in joviality, not vice (for Arthur 
Pendennis aAsnred women so heartily that be oonld never bear the 
society of any of them that were not, in his fancy at least, go<^ hnd 
pure) ; a quiet evening at home, alone with a friend an^ a pipe or 
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two, and a humblo potation of British spirits, whereof Mrs. Flanagan, 
the laundress, invariably tested the quality ; — ^these were our young 
gentleman’s pursuits, and it must be owned that his life was not 
unpleasant. In term-time, Mr. Pen showed a most praiseworthy 
regularity in performing one part of the law-studont*8 course of duty, 
and eating his dinners in Ilall. Indeed, that Hall of the Upper 
Temple is a sight not uninteresting, and with the exception of some 
trifling improvements and anachronitsms which have been introduced 
into the practice there, a man may sit down and fancy that he joins 
in a meal of the seventeenth century. The bar have their messes, 
the students their tables apart ; the benchers sit at the high table on 
the raised platform, surrounded by pictuics of judges of the law and 
poitraits of royal personages who have honoured its festivities with 
their presence and patronage. Pen looked about, on his first intro- 
duction, not a little amused with the scene which he witnessed. 
Among his comrades of the student class there were gentlemen of all 
ages, from sixty to seventeen ; stout grey-headed attornies who were 
proceeding to take the superior dignity , -bandies and men about towc 
who wished for some reason to be barristers of seven years* standing 
—swarthy, black-eyed natives of the Colonies, who came to be called 
hero before they practised in their own islands,— and many gentlemer 
of the Irish nation, who make a sojourn in Middle Temple Lane bofoi < 
they return to the green country of their birth. There were little squad 
of reading-students, who talked law all dinner-time; there were rowing 
men, whose discourse was of sculling matches, the tied House, Vaux 
hall, and the Opera ; there wtre others great in politics, and orator 
of the students' debating clubs ; with all of which sets, except the first 
whose talk was an almost unknown and a quite unintei-esting languag 
to him, Mr. Pen made a gi'adual acquaintance, and had many point 
of sympathy. 

The ancient and liberal Inn of the Upper Temple provides^ in it 
hall, and for a most moderate price, an excellent wholesome ‘dinne 
of soup, moat, tarts, and port wine or sherry, for the barristers an 
students who attend that place of refection. The pmies are arrange 
in meases of four, each of which quartets has its piece of beef or le 
'of mutton, its sufficient apple-pie and its bottle of wine. But tfa 
honest habitues of the hall, amongst the lower ranks of students, wb 
have a taste for good living, have many harmless arts by which the 
' improve their banquet, and innocent “ dodges " (if we may be pei 
mitted to use an excellent phrase that has become vernacular sine 
Iheappesfranceof the last dictionariea) by which they strive to attai 
for themselves more delicate food than the common eveiy-day roas) 
meat of the student^ tables. 

** Wait a bit,** said Mr. Lowton, one of these Temple gonraiaad 
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Wait a bit,’’ said Mr. Lowton tugging at Pen’s gown*— <* the tables 
are very full, and there’s only three benchers to eat ten side dishes— 
if we wait, perhaps we shall get something from their table.” And 
Pen looked with some amusement, as did Mr. Lowton with oyes of 
fond desire, towards the benchers’ high table, where three old gentle* 
men were standing up bcfoi'e a dozen silver diah-oovers, while the 
Ciork was quavering a grace. 

Lowton was great in the conduct of the dinner. Uis aim was to 
manage so a j to be the first, or captain of the mess, and to secure 
for himself the thirteenth glass of the bottle of port wine. Thus he 
would have the command of the joint, on which he operated his 
favourite cuts, and made rapid dexteious appropriations of gravy, 
which amused Pen infinitely. Poor tTack Lowton I thy pleasures in 
life ^ere very harmless ; an eager epicure, thy desires did not go 
Ivyond eighteen-pence. 

Pen was somewhat older than many of his follow-students, and 
there was that about his style and appearanc which, as wo have said, 
was rather haughty and impertinent, that stamped him as a man of 
ton — very unlike those pale students who were talking law to one 
another, and those ferocious dandies, in rowing shirts and astonishing 
pins and waistcoats, who represented the idle part of the little com* 
muuity. The humble and g^-natured Lowton had felt attracted W 
Pen’s superior looks and presence — and bad made acquaintance with 
him at the mess by opening the conversation. 

This is boiled-beef day, I believe, sir,” said Lowton to Pen. 

** Upon my word, sir, I’m not aware,” said Pen, hardly able to oontaia 
his laughter, but added, I’m a stranger ; this is my first term ; ” on 
which Lowton began to point out to him the notabilities in the IlalL^ 

** That’s Boosey the bencher, the bald one sitting under the picture 
, and ’aving soup; 1 wonder whether it’s turtle? They often ’avo turtle. 
Next is Balls, the King’s Counsel, and Swettenbam*— Ilodge and 
^Swettenham, you know. That’s old Grump, the semior of the bar ; 
they say he’s dined here forty years. They often send ’em down their 
fh»h from the benchers to the senior table. Do you see those four 
fellows seated opposite us ? They are regular swells— tip-top felb ws, 

I can tell you — Mr. Trail, the Bishop of Ealing’s son, Honourable 
Fred Riogwood, Lord Gioqbars’ brother, you know. Hill have a 
l?pod place, I bel any mooey : and Bob Sucklingj who’s always with 
[him— a high felbw toa Ha ! ha 1 ” Here Lowton burst intoa laugh. 

I ” What is it?” said Pen, still amused. 

I , ” I say. I’d like to mess with those chape,” Lowton saU, wfadang 
pis eye k^wingly, and pouring one his gius of wfaie. 

I ”And why?” asked 

I^^^Wbyl ui^ don’t PO910 doirn help tp dine, yon know, tb^y only* 
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make believe to dine. They dine liere» Law bless you ! They go to 
some of the swell clubs, or else to some grand dinner party. You see 
their names in the ‘Morning Post* at all the finejparties in London. 
Why, I bet anything that Ringwood hashis oab, or Trail his brougham 
(he’s a devil of a fellow, and makes the bishop’s money spin, 1 can tell 
you) at the comer of Essex Street at this minute. They dine 1 They 
won’t dine these two hours, I dare say.” 

** But why should you like to mess with them, if they don’t eat any 
dinner ? ” Pen asked, still puzzled. “ There’s plenty; isn’t there ? ” 

‘‘ How green you are,” said Lowton. “ Excuse me, but you are 
green. They don’t drink any wine, don’t you see, and a fellow gets 
the bottle to himself if he likes it when he messes with those three 
chaps. That’s why Gorkoran got in with ’em.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Ljwton, I see you area sly fellow,” Pen said, delighted 
with his acquaintance : on which the other modestly replied, that ho 
had lived in London the better part of his life, and of course had his 
eyes about him ; and went on with his catalogue to Pen. 

‘‘ There’s a lot of Irish here,” he said : that Corkoran’s one, and 
I can’t say I like him. You see that handsome chap with the blue 
neckcloth, and pink shirt, and yellow waistcoat, that’s another ; that’s 
Molloy Maloney, of Ballymaloney, and nephew to Major-General Sir 
Hector O’Dowd — he, he!” Lowton said, trying to imitatothc Hibernian 
accent ‘‘ He’s always bragging about his uncle ; and came into Hall 
in silver-striped trowsers the day he had been presented. That other 
near him, with the long black hair, is a tremendous' rebel. By Jove, 
sir, to hear him at the Forum it makes your blood freeze ; and tho next 
is an Irishman, too, Jack Finucane, reporter of a newspaper. They 
^all stick together, those Irish. It’s your turn to fill your glass. What ? 
*"you won’t have any port ? Don’t like port with your dinner ? Here’s 
your health.” And this worthy man found himself not the less attached 
to Pendennis because the latter disliked port wine at dinner. 

It was while Pen was taking his share of one of these dinners with 
his acquaintance Lowton as the captain of his mess, that there camo 
to join them a gentleman in a barrister’s gown, who could not find a 
seat, asitapi^rcd, amongst the persons of his own degree, and who 
stro^ over the table and took his place on the bench where Pen sate. 
He was dressed in old clothes and a faded gown, which hung behind 
him, and be wore a shirt which, though clean, was extremely ragged, 
and very different to the magnificent pink raiment of Mr. Molloy 
Maloney, who occupied a comnu^ing position in the next mess. In 
order to notify their appearance at dinner, it is the custom of tho 
gentlemen who eat in the Upper Temple Hall to write down their 
names upon slips of paper, which are provided for that purpose, with 
a pencS for each mess. Lowton wrote his name then camo 
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Arthur Pendennis, and the ne^it was that of the gentleman in the old 
clothes. He smiled when he saw Pen’s name, and looked at him, 
** We ought to know each other,” he said. We’re both Boniface 
men ; my name’s Warrington.” 

** Are you St Warrington?” Pen said, delighted to see this hero. 

Warrington laughed — ** Stunning Warrington — ^yes,” he said. ** I 
n^collect you in your freshman’s term. But you appear to have quite 
cut me out.” 

“ The collcgb talks about you still,” said Pen, who had a generous 
. admiration for talent and pluck. ** The bargeman you thrashed, Bill. 
Simes, don’t you remember, wants you up again at Oxbridge. The 

Miss Notleys, the haberdashcis 

**nushr’ said Warrington — ^<‘glad to make your acquaintance, 
Pendennis. Heard a good deal about you.” 

The young men were friends immediately, and at onco deep in 
college-talk. And Pen, who had been acting rather the fine gentle- 
man on a previous day, when he pretended to Lowtoo that ho could 
nut drink port wine at dinner, seeing Warrington take lus share with a 
great deal of gusto, did not scruple about helping himself any more, 
rather to the disnppuiotment of honest Lowtou. When the dinner was 
over, Waningtou asked Arthur where he was going. 

** 1 thought of going home to dress, and hear Griai in Norma,” 
Pen said. « 

Are you going^tg meet anybody there ? ” he asked. 

Peu said, No— only to hear the music, of which he was very fond.” 

You had much better come home and smoke a pipe with me,” 
said Warrington, — **a very short one. Come, I live close by in 
Umb Court, and we’ll talk over Boniface and old times.” 

They went away ; Lowton sighed after them. He knew that 
Warrington was a baronet’s son, and he looked up with simple rever- 
’ence to all the aristocracy* Pen and Warrington became sworn friends 
from that night Warrington’s cheerfulness and jovial temper, his 
sense, his rough welcome, and bis never-failing pipe of tobacco, 
charmed Pen, who found it more pleasant to dive into shilling tavema 
^itb him, than to dine in solitary state amongst the silent m polite 
, frequenters of the PolyanthuSb 

: Ere long Pen gave up his lodgings in St James’s, to whicdi he had 
>i)igrated on quiUing his hotel, and found it was mote eocoomiod 
take up his abode with Warrington in LainbCkmrt, and ftin^ 
o^upy hu friend’s vacant zoom there. For it most be aaid of Pen, 
fwnomanwaeiw^eaany ledthanhctodoatbing, when ft wee 
* novdty, or when he had a mind to it And Pidgeon, the youth# 
^ Flanagan, the bundreta, divided tbeh alleffi^iioe now betweeu 
t^mington and Pen. 







CHAPTER XXX. 

OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. . 

E lated with the idea of seeing life, Pen wont into a hundred 
queer London haunts, lie liked to think he was consortiog 
with all sorts of men— so ho beheld coalheavers in their taprooms ; 
lx>xers in their inn-parlours; honest citizens disporting in the suburbs or 
on the rirer ; and he would have liked to liob-and-nob with celebrated 
pickpockets, or drink a pot of ale with a company of burglars and 
cracksmen, had chance atTorded him an opportunity of making the 
ac(iuainlauco of this class of society. It was good to see the gtavity 
with which Warrington listened to the Tutbury Pet or the Brighton 
Stunner at the Champion’s Arms, and behold the interest which he 
took in the coalheaving company asb(»mbled at the Fox-under-tbe- 
ililL Ills acquaintance with the public-houses of the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, and with the frequenters of their various parlours, 
was prodigious. lie was the personal friend of tl^o landlord and land- 
lady, and welcome to the bar as to the club-roc^m. He liked their 
society, he said, better than that of his own class, whoso manners 
annoyed him, and whose conversation bored him. ** In society," be 
used to say, ** everybody is the same, wears the same dress, eats and 
drinks, and says the same things; one young dandy at the club talks 
and looks iust like another, one Miss at a ball exactly resembles 
another, whereas there's character hero. I like to talk with th 
strongest man in England, or the man who gCn drink the most beer 
in England, or with that tremendous republican of a batter, who thinks 
Thistlewood was the greatest character in history. I like gin-and- 
water better than claret. I like a sanded floor in Carnaby Market 
better than a chalked one in hbyfair. 1 prefer Snobs, I own it." 
Indeed, this gentleman was a social rej^blioan; and it never entered 
his head while conversing with Jack and Tom that be was In aoj 
respect their better ; although, perhaps, the deference which they psw 
hm might secretly please him. 

Pen followed him then to these various resorts ct men with great 
glee and assiduity. But he was oonsiderabiy younger, and tharefore 
much more pompons and stately than Warrington ; in fact, a young 
prince in disguise, vWting the poor of hb fathei^s kingdom. Th^ 
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reqpected him as a high ohap, a fine fellow, a regular young swell He 
bad somehow about him an air of imperbus good-humour, and a 
rojal frankness and majesty, although he was only heir apparent to 
twopeuoe-halfpenny, and but one in descent from a gallipot. If these 
posihons are made for us, we acquiesce in them very easily ; and are 
always pretty ready to assume a superiorityover those who are as good 
as ourselves. Pen's condescension at this time of his life was a line 
thing to witness. Amongst men of ability this assumption and imper- 
tinence passes off with extreme youth ; but it is curious to watch the 
conceit of a generous and clever lad — there is something almost touch- 
ing in that early exhibition of simplicity and folly. 

So. after reading pretty hard of a morning, and, I fear, not law 
merely, but politics and general history and literature, which were as 
necessary for the advancement and instruction of a young man as mere 
dry law. after applying with tolerable assiduity to letters, to reviews, to 
elemental books of law, and. above all. to the newspaper, until the 
hour of dinner was drawing nigh, these young gentlemen would sally 
out upon the town with great spirits and ap|)clite, and bent upon 
enjoying a merry night as they had passed a pleasant foienoon. It 
was a jovial time, that of four-and-twenty, when every muscle of mind 
and bc^y was in healthy action, when the world was new as yet. and 
one moved over it spurred onwards by good spirits and the delightful 
capability to enjoy. If ever wc feel young afterwards, it is with the 
comrades of that time : the tunes we hum in our old age, are those wo 
loamed then. Sometimes, |K!rhaps, the festivity of that period revives 
in our memory ; but how dingy the pleasure-garden has grown, how 
tattered the garlands look, how scant and old the company, and wiiat 
a number of the lights have gone out since that day ! (licy hairs have 
(‘omc on like daylight streaming in-— daylight and a headache with it. 
i^Ieosure has gone to bed with the rouge on her cheeks. Well, friend, 
Jet us walk through the day, sober and sad, but friendly. 

I wonder what Lav^ra and Helen would have said, could they have 
MMm, as they might not unfrequeotly have done had they been up and 
in liODdon, in the very early moi ning when the bridges began to blush 
in the sunrise, and the tranquil streets of the city to shine in Uie dawn, 
Mr. Pen and Mr. Warrington rattling over the echoing flags towards 
the Temple, after one of th^wild nights of carouse— nights wild, but 
not so wicked as such^ni^ts sometimes are, for Wiamngton was a 
woman-hater; adki Pen, as we have said, too lofty tolMoqp to avulgar 
intrigue. Our young Prince of Fairoaks never oouM sp^k to one of 
the sex but with respectful courtesy, and shrank fiom a coarse word or 
gesture with instinctive delicacy-*-for though we have seen him fall in 
love with a fool, as his betters and inferiors have doDe, and as it it 
probable that he Ad more than onoe in bis life, yetfor the time of tbs 
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delusion it was always as a Goddess that he considered her^and chose 
to wait upon her. Men serve women kneeliog— when they get on 
their feet* they go away. 

That was what an ac(]|aauitanoe of Pen’s said to him in his hard 
homely way ;-^n old friend with whom he had fallen in agfain in 
London — no other than honest Mr. Bows of the Chatteris Theatre, 
who was now employed as pianoforte player, to accompany the 
eminent lyrical talent which nig-htly delighted the public at the Field* 
ing's Head in Covent Garden : and where was held the little club 
called the Back Kitchen. 

Numbers of Pen’s friends frequented this very merry meeting. The 
Fielding’s Head had been a house of entertainment, almost since the 
time when the famous author of ** Tom Jones ’’ptesided as magistrate 
in the neighUmring Bow Street ; his place was pointed out, and the 
chair said to have l^n his, still occupied by the president of the night’s 
entertainment. The worthy Cutts, the landlord of the Fielding’s 
Ifead, generally occupied this post when not disabled by gout or 
other illness. Ilis jolly appearance and fine voice may be i^cmem- 
borod by some of my male readers ; he used to sing profusely in the 
course of the harmonic meeting, and his songs were of what may be 
called the British Brandy and VVater School of Song — such as “ The 
Good old Euglish Gentleman,” “Dear Tom, this Bi-ovvn Jug,” and so 
forth — songs in which [Kithos and hospitality are blended, and 
praises of good liquor and the social affections are chanted in a bari- 
tone voice. The charms of our women, the heroic deeds of our naval 
and military commanders, are often sung in the balfadsiJ this school, 
and many a time in iny youth have 1 admired how (,'utts the singer, 
after ho had worked us all up to'patriotic enthusiasm, by describing 
tho way in which the brave Alwrcrocibie received his death- wound, or 
made us join him in tears, which he shed liberally himself, as in falter- 
ing accents he told “ how autumn’s falling leai proclaimed the old 
man he must die ” — how Outts the singer became at once Cutts the 
hndlord, and, before the applause which we were making with our 
Asts on tho table, in compliment to his heart-slining melody, had 
died away, was calliug, *«Now, gentlemen, give your orders, the 
waiter's in the room'-^ohn, a champagne cup for Mr. Green. I 
think, sir, you said sausages and mashed potatoes ? John, attend on 
the gentleman.” 

** A«d ril thai|g|jk ye give me a glass of punch too, John, and take 
care the wather boils, ”a voice would cry i^ot unfrequently, a well-known 
voice to Pen, which wade the lad blush and start when he heard it first 
— that of the venerable Captain Costigan ; who was how established 
in London, and one of the great pillars of the harmonic moetinga at 
the Fielding’s llead. 
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The Captaia*8 manuera and oonveraation brought very many young 
Dieu to the place. He was a character, and his fame had begun to 
hpread soon after his arrival in the metropolis, and especially after his 
daughter’s marriage. He was great in his conversation to the friend 
for the time being (who was the neighbour drinking by his side), about 

me daughter.” He told of her marriage, and of the events previous 
and subsequent to that ceremony s of the carriages she topt ; of 
Mirabel’s adoration for her and for him; of the hunther pounds which 
liH was at perfect liberty to draw from his son-in-law, whenever neoos- 
hit y urged him. And having stated that it was his firm intention to 
** dthraw next Sathurday, I give ye me secred word and honour next 
Sathurday,the fourteenth, when ye’ll see the money will be handed over 
to me at Coutts's, the very instant I present the cheque,” the Captain 
would not unfre([uently propose to l^rrow half-a-crown of his friend 
until the arrival of that day of Gi'eek Calends, when, on the honour 
of an officer and a gentleman, he would repee the thriving obligction. 

Sir Charles Mirabel had not that enthusiastic attachment to bis 
father-in-law, of which the latter sometimes lioasted (although in other 
Stages of emotion Cos would inveigh, with tears in his eyes, against 
the ingratitude of the child of his b^m. and the stinginess of the 
wealthy old man who had married her) ; but the pair l^d acted not 
unkindly towards Costigan; had settled a small pension on him, 
which was paid regularly, and forestalled with even more regularity 
by poor and the period of the payments were always well 
known by his friends at the Fielding’s Head, whither the honest 
Captain took caie to repair, bank-notes in band, calling loudly for 
(‘hange in the midst of the full haimonic meeting. ** 1 think yoMl 
find thai note won’t be refused at the Bank of England, Cutts, my 
lx)y,” Captain Costigan would say. ** Bows, have a glass? Ye needn’t 
stint yourself to-night, anyhow ; and a glass of punch will make ye 
play can spirito," For ho was lavishly free witli his money when it 
came to him, and was scarcely known to button his breeches-pooket, 
except when the coin was gone, or sometimes, indeed,, when a creditor 
came by. 

It was in one of these moments of exultation that Pen found his 
old friend swaggering at the singers’ table at the Back Kitchen of the 
Fielding’s Head, and ordertog glasses of brandy-and-water for any of 
his at^uaintanoes who made their appearanos in the apartment 
Warrington, who was on confidential terms with the baas singer, 
msde his way up to this quarter of the room, and Pen walked at Us 
friend’s heel^' 

Pen started and blushed to see CostigaD. He had Just come 
from Lady Whiston’s party, where he had met and tpokeo with the 
Captain’s daughter again for the first time after very old old dhya 
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He came up with outstretched band* very kindly and warmly to greet 
the old m^n ; still retaining a strong remembrance of the time when 
Costigan’s daughter had been everything in the world to him. For 
though this young gentleman may have been somewhat capricious in 
his attachments, and occasionally have transferred his affections from 
one woman to another, yet he always rcspectcKl the place where Ix)Te 
had dwelt, and like the Sultan of Turkey, desired that honours should 
be paid to the lady towards whom he had once thrown the royal 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The tipsy Captain returned the clasp of Pen’s hand with all the 
strcMigth of a palm which ha<l l>ecome very shaky by the constant 
lifting up of weights of bi.indy and water, I(K>ked hard in Pen’s face, 
and said, ** (jrecious heavens, is it |X)NSible ? Mo dear boy, me dear 
fellow, mo dear friend ; ” and then with a l 0 i>k of muddled curiosity, 
fairly bivjko down with, ** 1 know your face, me dear dear friend, but, 
bedad, Pvo forgot your name.” Five years of constant punch had 
passt'd since Pen and Cosiigan met. Arthur was a good deal changed, 
and the Captain may surely bo excused for forgetting him ; when a 
man at the actual moment sees things double, wo may expect that his 
view of tlio past will bo rather muzzy. 

Pen saw his condition and laughed, although, p<*rhaps, he was 
somewhat mortitied. ** Don’t you lemember me, Captain ? ” he said. 
** I am Pendenuis— Arthur Pendennis, of Chatteris.” 

The sound of the young man’s friendly voice recalled and steadied 
Oos’s tipsy remembrance, and ho saluted Arthur, aseoon as he knew 
him, with a loud volley of friendly greetings. Pen wat» his dearest boy, 
his gallant young friend, his noble collagian, whom he had held in his 
inmost heaitever since they had |.Kuted — how was his fawthcr, no, 
his mother, and his guardian, (be (^erieral, the Afajor ? ** 1 preshoom, 
from your appearance, that you’ve come into your prawpertce ; and, 
bedad, ye’ll spend it like a man of spirit — Pll go bail for that. So ! 
not yet come into your estete ? If ye want any thrifle, hcark ye, 
there’s poor old Jack Costigan has got a guinea or two in his pocket 
—and, be heavens ! jfou shall never want, Awthur, me dear boy. 
What’ll ye have ? John, come hither, and look aloive ; give this gen- 
tleman a glass of punch, and I’ll pay for’t. — Your friend ? I’ve seen 
him before. Permit me to have the honour of making meself known 
to ye, air, and retmesting ye’ll take a glass of punch.” 

Idon’tenvv bir Charles Mirabel his father-in-law,” thought Pen-* 
dennis. ** And how is my old friend, Mr. Bows, Captain ? Have you 
any news of him, and do you see him still ? ” 

** So doubt b6*8 very well,” said the Captain, jingling his money, 
and whistling the air of a song — ** The Little D^een for the 
unging of which he was oslebiwted at the Fielding’s Head. Me 
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dear boy — Fve forgot your name again — but me name’s CostigaOi 
Jock Coatigan, and Td loikc ye to take as many tumblers of punch in 
me name as ever yo loike. Ye know me name ; Pm not ashamed of 
It.” And so the Captain went maundering on. 

Ifs pay-day with the General/* said Mr. Uodgen, the bass singer, 
with whom Warrington was in deep conversation ; *<and he’s a precious 
deal more than half -seas over. lie has already tried that * Little 
I>(X)deen’ of his. and broke it, too. just before 1 sang * King Death.’ 
Have you heard my new song, * The Body Snatcher/ Mr. Warrington? 
— augcoi cd at ^t. Bartholomew’s the other night — composed expressly 
for me. Per’aps yim or your friend would like a ropy of the song, sir ? 
John, just ’ave the kindness to ’and over a * Body Snatrher ”ere, will 
\rr? — There’s a portrait of mo, sir, as I sing it — as the Snatcher— 
ctmsidered rather like.” 

“ Thank you,” said Warrington ; “ heard it nine times — know it by 
heart, llodgen.” 

Here the gentleman who presided at the pianoforte began to play 
upon his instrument, and Pen, looking in the direction of the music, 
Upheld that very Mr. Bows, for whom ho had l)ccn asking but now, 
and whoso existence Cohtigan had momentarily forgotten. The little 
old man sat before the battered piano (which had injured its cr^nstL 
tution wofully by sitting up so many nights, and spoke with a voice, 
as u were, at once hoarse and faint), and accompanied the singers, or 
I)luyed with taste and graa* in the intervals of the songs. r 

Bows liad been and recollected Pen at once when the latter came 
into the room, and had reniai ked the eager warmth of the young 
man's recognition of Cobtigaii. lie now began to play an air, which 
Pen instantly remembered as one which used to be sung by the chorus 
of villagers in “ The Stranger,” just before Mrs. ITaller came in. It 
shook Pen as he heard it He remembered how his heart used to beat 
as that air was played, and before the divine Kmily made her entry. 
Nobody, save Arthur, took any noticoof old Hows’s playing: it was 
boarcely hinrd aniidbt the clatter of knives and for ks, the calls for 
IHiached eggs and kidneys, and the tramp of guests and waiters. 

Pen went up and kindly shook the player by the hand at the end 
of his performance ; and Bows greeted Arthur with great respect and 
cordiality. What, you haven’t forgot the old tune, Mr. Pendeonis ? ” 
ho said ; ** I thought you’d remember it I take it, it was the first 
tuue of that sort you ever heard played— wasn’t it, sir ? You were 
quite a young chap then. 1 fear the Captain’s very bul to-night He 
breaks out on a pay-day; and I shall have the deuce’s own trouble 
in getting him home. We live together. We still hang on, sir, in 
partnership, though Miss Em— though my Lady Mifabel has left 
the firm. And so you remember old times, do you ? Wasn’t dm 
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a beauty, sir ?— Tour health and my service to yon,”— and he took 
a sip at the pewter measure of porter which stood by his side as 
he played. 

Pen had many opportunities of seeing his early acquaintances 
after waids, and of renewing his relations with Costigan and the old 
musician. 

As they sate thus in friendly colloquy, men of all sorts and con- 
ditions entered and quitted the house of entertainment; and Pen had 
the pleasuie of seeing as many different persons of his race, as the 
most eager observer need desire to inspect Healthy country trades- 
men and farmers, m London for their business, came and recieated 
themselves with the jolly singing and suppers of the Back Kitchen, — 
squads of young apprentices and assistants, the shutters bcdiig closed 
over the scone of their labours, came hither, for fresh air doubtless. 
— *takish young medical students, gallant, dashing, what is called 

loudly dressed, and (must it be owned ?) somewhat dirty, — were 
hero smoking and drinking, and vociferously applauding the songs ; — 
young university bucks wore to be found here, too, with that inde- 
desenbaVde genteel simper which is only learned at the knees of Alma 
Mater ; and handsome young guardsmen, and florid bucks from the 
St James's Street Clubs ; — nay, 8Gnators,EDgIi8h and Irish : and even 
members of the liouse of Peers. 

The Imss singer had mode an immense hit with $is song of The 
Ik)dy Snatcher/' and the town rushed to listen to it A curtain drew 
aside, and Mr. Hodgon appeared in tho character of the Snatcher, 
sitting on a coflin, with a tiask of gin before him, with a spado, and 
a candle stuck in a skull. Tho song was sung with a really admirable 
terrific humour. Tlie siiiget's voice went down so low, that its 
grumbles rumbled into tho hearer’s awe-stricken soul ; and in the 
chorus ho damped with his spade, and gave a demoniac " Ha ! ha 1 ” 
which caused the very glasses to quiver on the table, as with terror. 
None of the other singers, not even Cutta himself, as that high-minded 
mail owned, could stand up before the Snatcher, and he commonly 
used to retire to Mr& Cutts's private apartments, or into the bar, before 
that fatal song extinguished Urn. Poor Cos’s ditty, The Little 
Doodeen/’ which Bows accompanied charmingly on the piano, was 
sung but to a few admirers, wlio might choose to remain after tho tre- 
mendous resurrectionist chant. The room was commonly emptied 
after that, or only left in possession of a very few and persevering 
votaries of pleasure. 

^VhilBt Pen and his friend were sitting here together one night, or 
rather morning, two habitud of the house entered almost toother, 
** Mr. Hoolan and Mr. Doolan/'whispered VTarrington to Pen, salnting , 
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these gentlemen» and in the latter Pen recognised bis friend of the 
** Alacrity** coach, who could not dine with Pen on the dayonwhich the 
latter had invited him, being oom|^Iled by his professional duties to 
decline dinner-engagements on Fridays, he had stated, with his com- 
pliments to Mr. Pendennis. 

Doolan's paper, the “ Dawn,” was lying on the table much bestained 
hy porter, and cheek-by-jowl with Uoolaii’s paper, which we shall call 
the “ Day ; ” the “ Dawn ” was liberal — the “l)ay ” was ultra conscr- 
\ative. Many of our Journals ai*e ofDceied by Irish gentlemen, and 
their gallant brigade does the penning among us, as their ancestors 
Uhed to transact the fighting in Eurojie ; and engage under many a 
liag, to l)e good fiicnds when the battle is over. 

“ Kidneys, John, and a glass of stout,” says Iloolan. ** Uow ato 
you, Morgan ? how’s Mrs. Doolau ? 

“ Doing piotty well, thank ye, Mick, my lx»y — faith she’s accus- 
tomed to it,” said Doolan. ** Ilow*s the lady that owns ye ? Maybe 
i'll step down Sunday, and have a glass of punch, Kilburn way.” 

“ Don’t bring Patsey with you, Morgan, for our Oregory’s got the 
measles,” said the friendly Mick, and they straightway foil to talk 
aljoiit matieis connected with their trade — about the foreign mails— 
alxiut who was corresixmdeiit at Paris, and who wrote from Madrid— 
abjut thecxp<m8c the ** Morning Journal” was at iu sending courieiis, 
aUmt the circulation of the ** Evening Star,” and so forth. 

Wanington, lar^ghing, took the •* Dawn,” which was lying before 
him, and pointed te one of the leading articles in that journal, which 
commenced thus — 

** As rogues of note in former days who had some wicked work to 
perform, — an enemy to put out of the way, a quantity of false coin to 
be passed, a lie to be told or a murder to be done, — empbyed a pro- 
fessional perjuror or assassin to do the work, which they were them- 
sidves too notorious or too cowardly to execute & ournotorioua con- 
temporary, the * Day,’ engages smashers out of doors to otter forgeries 
against individuals, and calls in auxiliary cut-throats to murder the 
leputation of those who offended him. A black-vizardcd ruffian 
(whom we will unmask), who signs the forged name of Trefoil»is at 
present one of the chief bravoes and bullies in our oontemporary*a 
establishment, lie is the eunuch who brings the bowstring, and 
strangles at the order of the * Day/ We can convict this cowardly 
slave, and propose to do sa The ebar^ which he has brought 
against Lord mogbanagber, because be » a liberal Irish peer, and 
against the Board of Poor Iaw Guardians of the BangUaoaj^ 
UnioD, is,” Jbc. 

**How did they like the article at yonr place, Mick?*^ ashed 
Morgan; ** when the Captain puts his band to it he’s a tremendone 
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hand at a smasher. He wrote the article in two hours — in — whew-* 
jou know where, while the boy was waiting.’^ 

** Our governor thinks the public don’t mind a straw about these 
newspaper rows, and has told the Docther to stop answering,” said 
the other. ** Them two talked it out together in my room. The 
Docthcr would have liked a turn, for he says it’s such easy writing, 
and requires no reading up of a subject : but the governor put a stopper 
on him.” 

“The taste for eloquence is going out, Mick ” said, Morgan. 

‘**l)eed then it is, Morgan,” said Mick. 'J'hat was fine writing 
when the Docther wrote in the * Phaynix,’ and ho and Condy Kooney 
biased away at each other day after day.” 

“ And with p)W(ler and shot, too, as well as paper,” said Morgan. 
“ Faith, the Docther was out twice, and Condy Kooney winged his 
man.” 

“They are talking alx)ut Doctor Boyne and Captain Shandon,” 
Warrington said, *‘who are the two Irish cc^ntroversialists of the 
‘Dawn* and the * Day,* Dr. Boyne being the Protestant champion, 
and Captain Shandon the libeial orator. They are the best friends in 
the world, I believe, in spite of their iiew5»|>aper controversies ; and 
though they cry out against the English for abusing their country, 
by Jove they abuse it them^edves moie in a single article than we 
should take the [xiins to do in a dozen volumes, llow are you, 
Doolan?** 

“ Your servant, Mr. Warrington — Mr. Pendonnis, I am delighted 
to have the honour of seeing ye again The night's journey on the 
top of the * Alaciity ' was one the most agioeablo I ever enjoyed in 
my life, and it was your liveliness and urlianity that made the tiipso 
charming. 1 have often thoiight over that happy night, sir, and 
talked over it to Mrs. Doolan. I have si.'cn your elegant young friend, 
Mr. Foker, toti, here, sir, not unfrequently. Ho is an occasional 
frequenter of this hostelry, and a right good one it is. Mr. Pendennis, 
when I saw you I was on the ‘ Tom and Jerry ’ Weekly Paper ; I have 
now the honour to bo sub-editor of the * Dawn,* one of the host written 
papers of the empire” — and he bowed very slightly to Mr. Warrington. 
Ills speech was unctuous and measured, his courtesy oriental, his tone, 
when talking with the two Englishmen, quite different to that with 
whfeh he spoke to his comrade. 

Why the devil will the fellow compliment so ? ** growled War- 
riqgton, with a sneer which he hardly took the pains to suppress. 

Psha — who comes hero ? — all Parnassus is abroad to-night : here's 
Archer. We shall have some fun. Well, Archer, House up ? ** 

** Haven't been there. 1 have been,” said Archer, with ac air of 
mystery, ** wherq I was wanted. Get me some supper, John— eome- 
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things siibstantiaL I hate your gmdees who give you nothiug to eat 
If it had been at Apsley House, it would have been quite different 
The Duke knows what 1 like, and says to the Groom of the Chambers, 
‘ Martin, you will have some cold beef, not too much done, and a 
pint bottle of pale ale, and some brown sherry, ready in mv study as 
usual ; Archer is coming here this evening.' The Duke doesn't eat 
hupper himself, but he likes to see a man enjoy a hearty meal, and 
knows that I dine early. A man can't live upon air, be hang^ to 
him.” 

** Let mo introduce you to my ftiond, Mr. Pendennis,'' Warrington 
Slid, with great gravity. Pen, this is Mr. Archer, whom you have 
heard me talk about. You must know Pen's undo, the Major, Archer, 
you who know every l>ody ? ” 

•‘Dined with him the day befoi'e yesterday at Gaunt House,** 
Aiclior said. “ We were four — the Fiench Ambassador, iiteyne, and 
w u two commoners.” 

“ Why, my undo is in Scot — Pen was going to break out, but 
Warrington pressed his foot under the table as a signal for him to 
1)0 quiet. 

“ It was about the same business that 1 have been to the palace 
to-night,” Archer went on simply, “ and whem I’ve been kept four 
hours, in an anteroom, with nothing but yesterday's ‘ Times,' which I 
know by heart, as 1 wrote three of the leading articles myself $ and 
though the Jjortl Chamberlain came in four times, and once holding 
the royal teacujj^ and saucer in his band, he did nut so much as say to 
me, ‘ Archer, will you have a cup of tea ? ' ” 

“Indeed! what is in the wind now?” asked,. Warringtoo-Htnd 
turning to J’en, added, “ You know, 1 suppose, that when there is 
anything wrong at court they always send for Archer.” 

“ There is something wrong,” said Mr. Archer, “and as the story 
will be all over the town in a day or two 1 don’t mind telling it At 
the last Chantilly races, where 1 rode Brian Boru for my old friend 
the Duke de St. Cloud— the old King said to me, Archer, I'm uneasy 
about St Cloud. I have arranged his marriage with the Princess 
Marie Cunegoude; the peace of Europe depends upon it — for 
liussia will declare war if the marriage does not take place, and 
the young fool is so mad about Madame Miasseoa, Marshal Has- 
sena's wife, that he actually refuses to be a party to the marriage. 
Well, air, I spoke to Saint Cloud, and having got him into pretiy 
good humour by winniog the race, and a good bit of money Into 
the bargain, he said to me, * Archer, tell the Gc/yemor 1*11 tUdfc 
of it"' 

“ How do you say Governor in French ? ** ashed Fen, who piqued 
hiinself on knowing that language. 
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Obi we apeak in EngUsh— I taught him when we were bojStand 
1 savedi bia life at Twickenham, when he fell out of a punt,*’ Archer 
said. ** I ahall never forget the Queen’s looks as I brought him out 
of the water* She gave me this diamond ring, and always calls me 
Charles to this day.” 

** Madame Massena must be rather an old woman, Archer,” War- 
rington said. 

Dev’lish old— old enough to be his grandmother ; I told him 
so,” Archer answered at once. But those attachments for old 
women are the deuce and all. That’s what the King feels : that's 
what shucks the poor Queen so much. They went away fixtm Paris 
last Tuesday night, and are living at this present moment at Jaunay's 
hotel.” 

** Has there been a private marriage. Archer ? ” asked WarringtQii. 

Whether there has or not 1 don't know,” Mr. Archer replied ; 
** all 1 know is that I was kept waiting for hours at tire palace ; that 
I never saw a man in such a state of agitation as the King (»f Belgium 
when ho came out to spi^ak to mo, and tliat I’m devilish hungry — and 
here cemes some supper.” 

** lie has been pretty well to-night,” said Warrington, as the pair 
went home together : but 1 have known him in much gi cater force, 
ai^ keeping a whole room in a state of wonder. Put aside his 
archery piactice. that man is both able and honest — a good man of 
business, an excellent friend, admirable to his family as husband, 
father, aud son.” 

** What is it makes him pull the long bow in that wonderful 
manner ? ” 

** An amiable insanity,” answered Wnnington. ** lie never did 
anvlrody harm by his talk, or said evil of anybody. He is a stout 
politician too, and would never write a word or do an act against his 
party, as many of us do.” 

“Of us / Who are w€ f ” asked Pen. “ Of what profession is 
Mr. Archer? ” 

“ Of the Corporation of the Ooosequill — of the Press, my boy,” 
said Warrington ; '*of the fourth estate.” 

“ Are you, too, of the craft, then ? ” Pendennia said. 

“ We will talk about that another time,” answered the other. 
Thej^ were passing through the Strand as they talked, and by a 
newsfmper office, which was all lighted up and blight. Reporters 
were coming out of the place, or rushing up to it in cabs ; there 
wei% lamps burning in the editors’ rooms, and above, where the 
compositors were at work: the windows of the building were in a 
blase of gas. 

“Look at that, Pen,” Warrington said. There she is the 
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great eogfine^lie never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in every 
quarter of the worid— her couriers upon every road. Her offloers 
march along with armies, and her envoys walk into statesmen’s 
cabinets. They are ubiquitous. Yonder mumal has an a^nt, at 
this minute, giving bribes at Madrid : and another inspecting the 
price of potatoes in Covent Garden. Look 1 here comes the Foreign 
Evpress galloping in. They will be able to giro news to Downing* 
Stieet to-morrow : funds will rise or fall, fortunes be made or losti 
I/)rd 1). will,get up, and, holding the paper in his band, and seeing 
the noble marquis in his place, will make a great spe«*cb ; and— and 
Mr. Doolan will bo called away from his supper at the Back Kitchen ; 
for he is foreign sub-editor, and sees the mail on the newspaper sheet 
before he goes to his own.” 

And so talking, the friends turned into their chambers, as the 
dawn was beginning to peep. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN wnicir THE l'UINTEK’8 DEVIL COMES TO THE DOOR. 

r 

P EN, ill tlio iiiidbt of hid revels aud enjoy mciits, humble as they 
were, and moderate in cost if not in kind, saw an awful swoi-d 
hangings over him which must dropdown before long and put an end 
to his frolics and feasting. Uis money was very nearly spent. II is 
club subsciiption had carried away a third part of it. lie bad paid 
for the chh^f articles of furnitui-e with which he had supplied his little 
bed-room : in fine, he was come to the last five-pound note in his 
pocket-book, and c<juid think of no method of providing a successor ; 
for our friend iiad been bred up like a young prince as yet, or as a 
child in arms whom his mother feeds when it cries out. 

Warrington did not know what his comrade’s means were. An 
only child, with a mother at her countiy house, and an old dandy of 
an uncle who dincHl with a great man evcrji day, Pen might have a 
large bank at his command for anything that the other knew. lie had 
gold chains and a dressing-cabo fit for a lord, liis habits were those 
of an aristocrat, — not that he was e;tpensive upon any particular point, 
for he dined aud laughed over the pint of porter and the plate of beef 
from the cook’s shop with perfect c«>nteiitaud good appetites — but he 
could not adopt the penuy-wise precautions of life. He could not give 
twopence to a waiter ; he could not refrain from taking a cab if he had 
a mind to do so, or if it rained, and as surely as be took the cab ho 
overpaid the driver. He had a scorn for cleaned gloves and minor 
economies. Had he been bred to ten thousand a year he could scarcely 
^vo been more free-handed ; aud for a beggar, with a sad story, or a 
couple of pretty piteous-faced children, be never could resist putting 
his hand into his pockeL It was a sumptuous nature, perha]^, that 
could not be brought to regard money; a natural generosity and kind- 
ness ;*and p^bly a petty vanity that was pleased with praise, even 
with the praise of waiters and cabmen. I doubt whether the wisest of 
us know what our own motives are, and whether some of the actions 
of Which we are the very proudest will not surprise us when we trace 
them, as we diall one day, to their source. 

Warrington then did not know,and Pen had not thought proper to 
conBde to his friend, hb pecuniary history. ThatPenhM been wild 
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and wickedly extraragant at college, the other waa aware ; everybody 
at college was extravagant and wild ; but how great the son's expenses 
had been, and how small the mother's means, were points whi^ had 
not been as yet submitted to Mr. Warrington’s examination. 

At last the stoiy came out, while Pen was grimly surveying the 
change for the last five-pound note, as it lay upon the tray from the 
public-house by Mr. Warrington’s pot of ale. 

It is the iMt rose of summer,” said Pen ; “ its blooming com- 
panions have gone long ago ; and behold the last one of the garland 
has shed its leaves ; ” and he told Warrington the whole story which 
we know of h'ls mother's means, of his own follies, of Laura’s gene- 
rosity ; during which time Warrington smoked his pipe and listened 
intent 

Impecuniosity will do you giX)d,” Pen's friend said, knocking out 
the ashes at the end of the narration ; ** 1 don’t know anything more 
wholesome for a man — for an honest man, mind you-— for another, the 
medicine loses its effect — than a state of tick. It is an alterative and 
a tonic ; it keeps your moral man in a perpetual state of excitement : 
as a man who is riding at a fence, or has his opponent’s singlestick 
before him, is foiced U) look his obstacle steadily in tho face, and 
brace himself to repulse or overcome it ; a little necessity brings out 
your pluck if you have any, and nerves you to grapple with fortune. 
You will discover what a number of things you can do without when 
you have no money to buy them. You won’t want new gloves and 
varnished boots, etiu-de-Cologiic, and cabs to ride in. You have been 
bred up as a molly-coddle. Pen, and spoilt by the women. A single 
mao who has health and brains, and can’t find a livelihood in' tho 
world, doesn’t deserve to stay there. Let him pay his last halfpenny 
and jump over Waterloo Bridge. Let him steal a leg of mutton and 
bo transported and get out of the aiuutry — he is not fit to live in it. 
l>ixi ; I have spoken. Give us another pull at tho pale ale.” 

** You have ceitainly spoken *, but how is one to live ? ” said Pen. 

** There is beef and bread in plenty in England, but you must pay for 
it with work or money. And who will take my work ? and what work 
can I do?” 

Warrington burst out laughing. “ Suppose we advertise in the 
* Times,’ ” he said, ** for an usher’s place at a classical and oooimerdal 
academy — A gentleman, B.A. of St. Boniface College, Oxfaridgei and 
who waa plucked for his degree — 

Confound you,” cried Pen. 

<< — Wishes to give lessems in classics and mathematics, and the 
rudiments of the French language; be can cut hair, attend to the 
younger pupils, and play a second on the piano with the daughters of 
the priocipaL Address A.P., Lamb Courts Temple.” 
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“ Go on/’ said Pen, growling. 

Men take to ail sorts of professions. Why, , there is your friend 
Bloundell — Blouudell is a professional blackleg, and travels the con- 
tinent, where he picks up young gentlemen of fashion and fleeces them. 
There is Bob UToole, with wh^om I was at school, who drives the 
Ihiliinafad mail now, and carries honest Jack Finucane’s own corre- 
spondence to that city. I know a man, sir, a doctor’s son, like — well, 
don’t be angry, I meant nothing offensive — a doctor’s son, I say, who 
was walking the hospitals here, and quarrelled with his governor on 
questions of finance, and what did he do when ho came to his last 
five-pound note ? he let his mustachios grow, went into a provincial 
town, where ho announced himself as Professor Spineto, chiropodist 
to the Emperor of All the llnssias, and by a happy operation on the 
editor of the county newspaper, established himself in practice, and 
livod reputably for three years. lie has been reconciled to his family, 
and has now succeeded to his father’s gallipots.” 

“ Hang gallifK)ts,” ci ied Pen. i can’t drive a coach, cut corns, 
or cheat at cards. There’s nothing else you propose.” 

“ Yes 5 there’s our own correspondent,” Warrington said. “ Every 
man has his secrets, look you. Before you told me the story of your 
money matters, 1 had no idea but that you were a gentleman of fortune, 
for, with your omifounded airs and appearance,anybody would8up|x>so 
you to be so. Fi’om what you tell me about your mother’s income, it 
is clear that you must not lay any more hands on You can’t go on 
sponging upon the women. You must pay off th^t trump of a girl. 
Laura is her name ? — here’s your health, Laura !— and carry a hod 
rather than ask for a shilling from home.” 

" But how earn one ? ” aski*d Pen. 

** How do I live, think you ? ” said the other, ** On my younger 
brother’s allowance, Peiidenuis ? I have secrets of my own, my boy;” 
and here Warrington’s countenance fell. ** I made away with that 
allowance five years ago : if I had made away with myself a little time ; 
before, it would have been better. 1 have played off my own bat, ever 
since. I don’t want much money. When my purse is out, I go to 
work and fill it, and then lie idle like a serpent or an Indian, unUl 1 
have dimsted the mass. Look, I begin to feel empty,” Warrington 
said, and showed Pen a long lean purse, with but a few sovereigns 
at one end of it 

But how do you fill it ? ” said Pen. 

I write,” said Warrington. I don’t tell the world that I do so,” 
beradded, with a blush. ** I do not choose that questions should be 
asked : or, perhaps, I am an ass, and don’t wish it to be said that 
George Warrington writes for bread. But I write in the Law Beviews: 
look here, these artiolesare mine.” And he turned over some sheets, 
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I write in a newspaper now and then, of which a friend of mine is 
editor.” And Warrington, going with Pendennis to the club one day, 
called for a 61e of the ** Dawn,” and pointed with his finger silently to 
one or two articles, which Pen read with delight. lie had no difficulty 
in recognising the style afterwards — the strong thoughts and curt 
periods, tlie sense, the satire, and the scholarship. 

1 am not up to this,” said Pen, with a genuine admiration of his 
ff iond’s powers. “ I know very little about politics or history, War- 
nngton ; and have but a smattering of letters. I can't fly upon such 
a wing as yoiiie.’* 

Rut you can on your own, my boy, which is lighter, and soars 
higher, perhaps,*’ the other said, good-naturedly. ** Those little e^craps 
and verses which I have seen of yours show me, what is rare in those 
days, a natural gift, sir. You needn’t blush, you conceited young jack- 
anaiies. You have thought so yourself any time these ton years. You 
have got the sacred flame — a little of the real poetical fire, sir, I think ; 
and all our oil-lamps are nothing, compared to that, though ever so 
well trimmed. You are a poet, Pen, my boy,” and so speaking, War- 
rington stretched out his broad hand, and clapped Pen on the shoulder. 

Arthur was so delighted that the tears came into his eyes. How 
kind you are to me, Warrington ! ” he said. 

1 like you, old boy,” said the other. ** I was dov'lish bnely in 
chaml)ers and wanted somebody, and the sight of your honest face 
somehow pleased mo. I liked the way you laughed at Lowton— that 
pjor g<x)d little shob. And, in fine, the reason why I cannot tell— -but 
60 it is, young 'un. I'm alone in the world, sir ; and I wanted some one 
to keep me company ; "and a glance of extreme kindness and melan- 
choly passed out of Warrington’s dark eyes. 

Pen watf too much pleased with his own thoughts to perceive the 
sadness of the friend who was complimenting him. ** Thank you, 
Warrington,” he said, ** thank you for your friendship tome, and— and 
what you say about me. 1 Iiatfe often thought I was a poet, I will be 
one — I ^Ink 1 am one, as you say so, though the world mayn’t. Is it 
—is it t A Ariadne in Naxoswhich you liked(I was only eighteen when 
I wrote it), or the Prize Poem ? ” 

Warrington burst into a roar of laughter. Why, you young 
goose,” he yelled out — ** of all the miserable weak rubbish I ever tried, 
Ariadne in Naxos is the most mawkish and disgusting. The Prize 
Poem is so pompous and feeble, that I’m positively surprised, sir, it 
didn’t get iw m^L You don’t suppose t W you are a serious poet, 
do you, and are going to cut out Hilton and .^ESsohvlus ? Are you 
setreig up to be a iWar, you absurd little tom-tit, and fancy you mve 
the strength and opiiiioii which the Theban eag^ bear, sailing with 
supreme dominion thronghtbe azure fieldsof air? No, my boy, I 
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think you can write a magazine article, and tarn out a pretty copy 
of verses ; that’s what I think of you.” 

By Jove ! ” said Pen, buuncing up and stamping his foot, 1*11 
show you that I am a better man than you think for.” 

Warrington only laughed the more, aud blew twenty-four puffs 
rapidly out of his pipe by way of reply to Pen. 


An opportunity for showing his skill presented itself before very 
long. That eminent publisher, Mr. Bacon (formerly Bacon and Bun- 
gay) of Paterno!>ter How, besides licing the proprietor of the Legal 
Ueview,’* in which Mr. Warrington wrote, and of other periodicals of 
note and gravity, used to prosont to the world every year a beautiful 
gilt volume called the ** Spring Annual,’* edited by the Lady Violet 
Lebas, and numbering amongst its contributors not only the most 
eminent, but the most fashionable, poets of our time. Young Lord 
Dodo's poems first appeared in this miscellany — the Honoui'able 
Percy Popjoy, whose chivalrous ballads have obtained him such a 
reputation — l^dwin Sands's Eastern Ghazuls, and many more of the 
works of our young nobles were first given to the world in the “ Spring 
Annual,’* which has since shared the fate of other vernal blossoms, and 
perished out of the world. The book was daintily illustrated with 
pictures of reigning beauties, or other prints of a tender and volup- 
tuous character; and, as tliese plates were prepared loug beforehand, 
i*equiring mucli time in engraving, it was the eminent poets who had 
to write to the plates, aud not the painters who illustf.*ated the poems. 

One day, just when this volume was on the eve of publication, it 
chanced that Mr. Warrington called in Paternoster Row to talk with 
Mr. llack, Mr. Bacon’s reader and genei-al manager of publications — 
for Mr. Bacon, not having the least taste in poetry or in literature of 
any kind, wisely employed the services of a professional gentleman. 
Warrington, then, going into Mr. Hack’s room on business of his own, 
found that gentleman with a bundle of proof plates and sheets of the 
** Spring Annual ” before him, and glanced at some of them. ' 

Percy Popjoy had written some verses to illustrate one of the 
pictures, which was called the Church Porch. A Spanish damsel was 
wtening to church with a large prayer-book ; a youth in a cloak 
was hidden in a niche watching this young woman. The picture was 
pretty : but the great genius of Percy Popjoy had deserted him, for he 
had made the most execrable verses which ever were perpetrated by 


Warrington burst out laughiug as he read the poem : and Mr. Hack 
laughed too, but with rather a rueful face. — •• It won’t do,” he said, 
««the public won’t stend it. Bungay’s people are going tobringouta 
very good book, and have set up Miss Bunion against Lady v iolet. 
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We have most titles to be sure— bet the verses are too bad. Lady 
Violet herself owns it ; she's busy with her own poem ; what's to be 
done ? We can’t lose the plate. The governor gave sixty pounds 
for it ! ” 

** I know a fellow who would do some verses, I think," said War- 
rington. ** Let me take the plate home in my pocket : and send to my 
chambers in the morning for the verses. YouMl pay well, of course ?" 

**Of course," said Mr. Hack ; and Warrington, having dispatched 
bis own business, went home to Mr. Pen. plate in hand. 

“ Now, boy, here’s a chance for you. Turn me off a copy of 
verses to this.” 

“ What’s this ? A Church Porch — A lady entering it, and a youth 
out of a wine-shop window ogling her.— What the douce am I to do 
with it ? ” 

“ Try," said Warrington. “ Earn your livelihood for once, you 
long so to do it.” 

“ Well, I will try " said Pen. 

“ And I’ll go out to dinner,” said Warrington, and left Mr. Pen in 
a brown study.* 

When Warrington came home that night, at a very late hour, the 
verses were done^ “ There they are,” said Pen. I've screwed 'em 
out at last. I think they’ll do." 

" 1 think they will,” said Warrington, after reading them ; they ran 
as follows:— » 

• 

Chi 8tl|uvsl| Vevrlf* 

Although I enter not, 

Yet round about the ipot 
Sometimee I hover. 

And at the eacrod gate, 

With longing eyec 1 walty 
Expectant of her. 

The Miniter bell tolls oat 
Above the city’s rout 
And noise and bamming t 
They’ve stopp’d the chunlng bell, 

X bsM the organ'b swell— 

She’s ooming, she’s coming I 

My lady oomes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast. 

And haetenlng hither. 

With modest eyes downoaet 
She oomes— she's here— she ■ paii 
May Heaven go with her I 
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Kneel undistarb’d^ fair sainti 
Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly. 

I will not enter there» 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But sufTer me to pace 
Uounil tlie forbidden place. 

Lingering a minute, 

Like outcaat spirits, who wait 
And sec tiirough Heaven's gate 
Angels within It.” 

“ nave you got any mure, young fellow? *’ asked Warrington. 
** We must make them givo you a couple of guineas a page ; and if 
the versos are liked, why, you’ll get an entree into Bacon’s magazines, 
and may turn a decent penny.” 

Pen examined his portfolio and found another ballad which he 
thought might flguro with advantage in tho ** Spring Annual,*’ and 
consigning these two precious documents to Warriugton, the pair 
walked from tho Temple to the famous haunt of the Muses and their 
masters, PaternosUM* Bacon’s shop was an ancient low-browed 

building, with a few of the l)ook.H published by the lirm displayed in 
the windows, under a bust of my liord of Verulam, and the name of 
Mr. Bacon in brass on the private door. Exactly opp'jsite to Bacon’s 
house was that of Mr. Bungay, which was newly painted and elabo- 
rately decorated in tho stylo of the seventeenth century, so that you 
might hare fancied stately Mr, Evelyn passing over tho threshold, or 
curious Mr. Pepys examining the books iii tho window. Warrington 
went into the shop of Mr. Bacon, but Pen stayed without. It was 
agreed that his amUiss.idor should act for him entirely ; and the 
young fellow paced up and down the street in a very nervous con- 
dition, until ho should leain the result of tho negotiation. Many a 
poor fellow before him has trodden those flpgs, with similar cares and 
anxieties at his heels, his bread aud his fame dependent upon the 
scutence of his magnanimous patrons of the Row. Pen looked at all 
the wonders of all the shops $ and the strange variety of literaturo 
which*they exhibit In this were displayed black-letter volumes and 
books in the clear pale types of Aldus and Elzevir: in the next, you 
might see the ** Penny Horrific Register,” the ** Halfpenny Annals 
of CHme,” and ** History of the most celebrated murderers of all 
countries,” ** The Raff’s Magazine,” ** The Larky Swell,” and other 
publicatbns of the pennv press ; whilst at the next window, portraits 
of ill-favoured indivulaalsi with fac-similes of the venerated sigiiatures 
of the Reverend Grimes Wapshot, the Reverend Elias Howie, and the 
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' works written and the sermons preached hr them, showed the British 
Dissenter where he could find mental pabulum. Hard by would bo 
a little casement hung with emblems, with medals and rosaries, with 
little paltry prints of saints gilt and painted, and books of controversiai 
theology, by which the faithful of the Roman opinion might learn a 
short way to doal with Protestants, at a penny a piece, or nineponce 
the dozen fur distribution ; whilst in the very next window you might 
see Come out of Rome,** a sermon preached at the opening of the 
Siiepherd's Hush College, by John Thomas, Lord Bishop of Baling. 
Scarce an opmion but has its expr»sitor and its place of exhibition 
111 this peaceful old Paternoster KoW| under the toll of the bells of 
SiUnt Paul. 

i*en looked in at all the windows and shops, as a gentleman, who 
IS going to have an interview with the dentist, examines the books on 
the waiting.-room table, lie remembered them afterwards. 'It seemed 
to him that Warrington would never come out ; and indeed the latter 
was engaged for some time in pleading his friend's cause. 

Pen's natuial conceit would have swollen immensely if he could 
but have heard the report which Waniiigtou gave of him. Tt bap<* 
|)ened that Mr. Bacon himself had occasion to descend to Mr. Hack’s 
room whilst Warrington was talking there, and Warrington, knowing 
Bacon’s weaknesses, acted upon them with great adroitness in his 
f 1 lead’s behalf. 1 n the first place, he put on his hat to speak to Bacon, 
and addressed hiari from the table on which ho soated himself. Bacon 
liked to be treated with rudeness by a gentloman, and used to pass it 
on to his inferiors as boys pass the mark. What ! not know Mr. 
Pendennis, Mr. Bacon ? ” Warrington said. ** You can’t live much in 
the world, or you would know him. A man of property in the West, 
of one of the most ancient families in England, related to half the 
nobility in the einpiie — he’s amsin to liord Pontyjxxjl — he was one of 
the most distinguished men at Oxbridge ; he dines at Gaunt House 
every week.” ' 

“ Law bless me, you don’t say so, sir ? Well — really — Law bless 
me now,” said Mr. Bac^in. 

** 1 have just lieeu showing Mr. Hack some of his verses, which he 
sat up last night, at my refjuest, to write ; and Hack talks about 
giving him a copy of the book — ^the what •d’-you -call* 'em.” 

**liiord bless me now, does he? The what*d’-you-oa)L’em. 
Indeed!” 

■ The Spring Annual ’ is its name, — as myment for these verses. 
You don’t suf^iose that such a man as Mr. Arthur Pendennis girsa up 
a dinner at Gaunt House for nothing? You know, as well as atiy« 
body, that the men of fashion want to be pakl.” 

That they do, Mr. Warrington, sir,** sakt the publisber. 
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tell you be'e % star; be'li make a name, sir. He*s a nen 
man, sir." 

** They’ve said that of so many of those young swells, Mr. War- 
rington,’’ the publisher interposed, with a sigh. ** There was Lord 
Viscount Dodo, now ; I gave his lordship a good bit of money for his 
poems, and only solo eighty copies. Mr. Popjoy’s Hadgincourt, sir 
fell dead.” 

** Well, then, I’ll take my man over to Bungay,” Warrington said 
and rose from the table. This threat was t(xj much fer Mr. Bacon 
who was instantly ready to accede to any reasonable proposal oi 
Mr. Warrington’s, and finally asked his manager what those proposaU 
were ? W^hen he heard that the negotiation only related as yet to a 
couple of ballads, which Mr. Warrington offered for the ** Spring 
Annual,” Mr. Bacon said, **Law bless you, give him a cheque 
directly ; ” and with this paper Warrington went out Ki’his friend, 
and placed it, grinning, in Pen’s hands. Pen was as elated as if some- 
body had left him a fortune. lie offered Warrington a dinner at 
Kicqmond instantly. ** What should he go and buy for Laura and 
his mother? lie must buy something for them.” 

** They’ll like the book better than anything else,” said Warrington, 
** with the young one’s name to the verses, printed among the swells.” 

Thank God ! thank God 1 ” cried Arthur, ** I nt*edn’t be a charge 
upon the old mother. I can pay off Jjaura now. I^can get my own 
livine. I can make ftiy own way.” , 

I can marry the grand vizier’s daughter; I can purchase a house 
in Bolgravo Square ; I can build a fine oajitle in the air,” said War- 
rington, pleased with the other’s exultation. ** Well, you may got 
bread and cheese, Pen : and I own it tastes well, the bread which you 
earn yourself.” 

They had a magnum of claret at dinner at the club that day, at 
Pen’s charges. It was long since ho had indulged in such a luxury, 
but Warrington would not baulk him : and they drank together to 
the health of the ** Spring Annual.” 

It never rains, but it pours, according to the proverb ; so very 
speedily another chance occurred, by wliich Mr. Pen was to be 
helped in his scheme of making a livelihood. Warrington one day 
threyr him a letter across the table, which was brought by a printer’^ 
boy, **from Captain Shandon, sir” — the little emissary said: and 
then went and fell asleep on his accustomed bench in the passage. 
He paid many a subsequent visit there, and brought many a message 
to Pen. 

jp. TWaJkif MenMHff. 

** Mt DiAR Sir.— B uiigav will be here to-day, aboai the * Pall Mall Geiette.' 
You would be the veiy mao to help ut with a gmmm Wut-end ortieEe,— you 
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tmdenland— dashiog, trenchant, and d«— ariatocratic. Lady Hipshaw will 
write: bat she's not much you know, and we've two lords ; but the less they do 
the better. We mast have you. We'll give you your own terms, and we'll 
make a hit with the * Gasette.* 

8haU B. come and see you, or can you look in upon me here ? 

“ Ever ymira, 

*• C. S." 

Some more opposition," Warrington said, when Pen had read 
tho note. ** Bunga3* and Bacon are at daggers drawn ; each married 
the sister of the other, and tliey were for some time the closest friends 
and partners. Hack says it was Mrs. Bungay who caused all the 
iiiibchief between the two ; whereas Shandon, who reads for Bungay 
a good deal, says Mrs. Bjicon did tho business ; but I don't know 
which is right, Pcachum or Lockit Sli':ce they have separated, it is 
a furious war between tho two publishers; and no sooner does one 
bring out a book of travels, or poems, a magazine or periodical, 
(luartcriy, or monthly, or weekly, or annual, but the rival is in the 
field with something similar. I have hoard poor Shandon tell with 
groat glee how he made Bungay give a grand dinner at Blackwall to 
all his writers, by saying that Bacon had invited his corps to an enter* 
taiument at GreonwicL When Bungay engaged your celebrated 
friend Mr. Wagg to edit the * Londoner/ Bacon straightway rushed 
off and secured Mr. Grindle to give his name to the * Westminster 
Alagazine.* Wh'in Bacon bmught out his comic Irish novel of 
' Barney Brallagban,* off went Bungay to Dublin, and produced his 
rollicking Hibernian story of * Looney MacTwoltcr.' When Doctor 
Hicks brought out his * Wanderings in Mesopotamia' under Bacon's 
auspices, Bungay produced Professor Sadiman's * Researches in 
Zahara ; ' and Bungay is publishing his *Pall Mall Gazette’ as a ooun* 
ter poise to Bacon’s * Whitehall lie view.' Let us ^ and bear about 
the * Gazette.’ There maybe a place for you in it, Pen, my boy. We 
will go and see Shandon. We are sure to find him at home. 

“ Where docs he live ? ” asked Pen. 

“In the Fleet Piison," Warrington said. “And very much at 
home he is there, too. He is the king of the place." 

Pen bad never seen this scene of London life, and walked with no 
small interest in at the grim gate of that dismal edifice. They went 
through the ante-room, where the officers and janitors of the place 
were seated, and passing in at the wicket, entered the prison. The 
noise and the crov^, the life and the shouting, the shabby bustle of 
the place, struck and excited Pen. People moved about oeaselessljr 
and restless, like ca^ animals in a menaf;erie. Men were plaving^ 
at fives. Others pacing and tramping: thm one in Colloquy with h» 
lawyer in dingy black— that one walking sadly, with bis we by his 
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side, and a child on hta aim Some were arrayed in tattered dressing- 
gowns, and had a look of rakish fashion. EreryMy seemed to be 
busy, bumming, and on the move. Pen felt as if he choked in the 

E laco, and if the door being locked upon him, they never would let 
im out 

They went through a court up a stone sUircase, and through 
passages full of people, and noise, and cross lights, and black doors 
clapping and bandog ; — Pen feeling as one does in a feverish moming- 
dreanu At last the same little runner who had brought Shandon's 
note, and bad followed them down Fleet Street munching apples, and 
who showed thr* way to the two gentlemen through the prison, said, 
**Thisisthe Captain’s door,** and Mr. Shandous voice from within 
bade them enter. 

The room, though bare, was not uncheefful. The sun was shining 
in at the window — near which sate a lady at work, who had been gay 
and beautiful once, but in whose faded face kindness and tenderness 
still beamed. Through all his errors and rerklcss mishaps and mis- 
fortunes, this faithful creature adored her husband, and thought him 
the best and cleverest, as indeed he was one of the kindest of men. 
Nothing over seemed to disturb the sweetness of his temper ; not 
debts ; not duns : not misery : not the bottle : not his wife’s unhappy 
position, or his children’s ruined chances, lie was perfectly fond of 
wife and children after his fashion : he always bad the kmdest words 
and smiles for them, and ruined them with the utoiost sweetness of 
temper, lie never oould refuse himself or any mjn any enjoyment 
which his money oould purchase ; he would share his last guinea with 
Jack and Tom, and we may bo sure be had a score of such retaiuers. 
be would sign his name at the back of any man’s bill, and never pay 
any debt of his own. He would write on any side, and attack himself 
or another man with equal inditTereoce. He was one of tbo wittiest, 
the most amiable, and the most incorrigible of Irishmen. Nobody 
could help liking Charley Shandon who saw him once, and those whom 
ho ruined oould scarcely be angry with him. 

When Pen and Warrington arrived, the Captain (he had been in 
an Irish militia regiment once, and the title remained with him) was 
sitting on bia bed in a tom dressing-gown, with a desk on bis knees, 
at which he was scribbling as fast as his rapid pen could write. Slip 
after slip of paper fell off the desk wet on to the ground. A picture 
of his children was hung up over bis bed, aud the youngest of them 
was pattering about the room. 

Opposite the Captain sate Mr. Bunny, a portly man of stolid 
countenance, with whom the little child had been trying a conver- 
sation. 

Papa’s a very clever man,” said she; “ mamma says so.” 
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“ Oh, very ” said Mr. Bungay. 

And you’re a very rich man, Mr* Bundy/* cried the child, who 
could hardly 8(Mk plain. 

** Mary ! " said Mamma, from her work. 

“ Oh, never mind,” Bungay roared out with a great laugh ; no 
harm in saying I’m rich — he, he — I am pretty well off, my little dear.” 

If you’re rich, why don’t you take papa out of piz’n ? ” asked the 
child. , 

Mamma at this began to wipe her eyes with the work on whicli 
she was employed (The poor lady had hung curtains up in the 
uK>ro, had brought the children’s picture and placed it there, and had 
made one or two attempts to ornament it.) Mamma l)egan to cry ; 
Mr. Bungay turned red, and looked fiercely out of his bloodshot little 
eyes; Shandon’spen went on, and Pen and Warrington arrived with 
their knock. 

Captain Shandon looked up from his work. ^ How do you do, 
Mr. Warrington,” he said. I’ll speak to you in a minute. Please 
sit down, gentlen^en, if you can find places,” and away went the pen 
again. 

Warrington pulled forward an old portmanteau^tbe only availably 
seat-— >and sate down on it with a bow to Mrs. Shandon, and a nod to 
Bungay ; the child came and looked at Pen solemnly; and in a couple 
of minutes the swift scirbbling ceased ; and Shandon, turning the desk 
over on the bed, etooped and picked up the papers. 

** I think this will do,” said he. ** It’s the prospectus for the * Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ ” 

And here’s the money for it,” Mr. Bungay said, laying down a 
five-pound note. ** I’m as good as my word, I am. When I say Dl 
pay, I pay.” 

** Faith, that’s more than some of us can say,” said Shandon, and 
he eagerly clapped the note into hia pookat 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 


WHICH IS PASSED IN THE NEIQIIBOUBUOOD OP LUDGATE HILL 

O UR imprisoned Captain announced, in smart Imd emphatic 
language in his prospectus, that the time had come at last when 
it was necessary for tne gentlemen of England to Imnd together in 
defence of their common rights and their glorious order, menaced on 
all sides by foreign revolutions, by intestine radicalism, by the artful 
calumnies of mill-owners and cotton-lords, and the stupid hostility of 
the masses whom they gulled and led. ** The ancient monarchy was 
insulted,*' the Captain said, ** by a ferocious republican rabble. Tho 
Church was deserted by envious dissent, and undermined by stealthy 
inddelity • The good institutions, which had made our country glorious 
and the name of English Gentlemen tho proudest in the world, were 
left without defence, and exposed to assault and contumely from men 
to whom no sanctuary was sacred, for they believed in nothing holy ; 
no history venerable, for they were too ignorant to'nave heard of the 
past ; and no law was binding which they were i^rong enough to 
break, when their leaders gave the signal for plunder. It was because 
the kings of France mistrusted their gentlemen,’* Mr. Shandon re- 
marked, “ that the monarchy of Saint Louis went down : it was because 
the people of England still believed in their gentlemen, that this 
country encountei^ and overcame the greatest enemy a nation ever 
met : it was because we were headed by gentlemen that the Eagles 
retreated before us from tho Duuro to the Garonne : it was a gentle- 
mkn who broke the line at Trafalgar, and swept the plain of 
Waterloo." 

Bunny nodded his head in a knowing manner, and winked his 
eyes when the Captain came to tho Waterloo passage : and Warrington 
bui^t out laughing. 

** You see how our venerable friend Bungay is affected," Shandon 
said, slily looking up from his papers—** that's your true sort of test 
1 have used the Duke of Wellington and the battle of Waterloo a 
hundred times : and 1 never knew the Du^ to falL" 

The Captain then went on to confess, wiUi much candour, that up 
to the present time the gentlemen of England, confident of their right, 
end cereleas of those who queetioDed had left the political iotereet 
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iof thdr order as they did the Eoknagement of their estates, or the 
settlement of their legal affairs, to persons affected to each peculiar 
service, and had permitted their interests to be represented in the 
li^ress bj professional proctors and advocates. T^t time Shandon 
profess^ to consider was now gone by : the gentlemen of England 
must be their own champions : the declared enemies of their orde^ 
were brave, strong, numerous, and uncompromising. They must meet 
their foes in the field : they must not be belied and misrepresented by 
hireling advocates: they must not haveOrub Streetpablisbing Gazettes 
from VVhitehall : “ That’s a dig at Bacon’A people, Mr. Bungay,” said 
Shandon, turning round to the publisher. 

Bungay clapped his stick on the floor. ** Hang him, pitch into 
hini, Capting,” he said with exultation : and turning to Warrington, 
wagged bis dull head more vehemently than ever, and said, ** For a 
slabbing article, sir, there’s nobody like the Gapting — no^obody like 
him.” 

The prospectus-writer went on to say that some gentlemen, whose 
names weic. for obvious reasons, not brought before the public ^ 
which Mr. Warrington began to laugh again), had determine to bring 
forward a journal, of which the principles were so and so. ** These 
men are proud of their order, and anxious to uphold it,” cried out 
Captain S^ndun, flourishing his paper with a grin. ** The^ are loyal 
to their sovereign, by faithful conviction and ancestral allegianoei they 
love their Church, Ivhere they would have their children worship, and 
for which their foi^fathers bled ; they love their country, and would 
keep it what the ^ntlemen of England— yes, t/ie getUUmn of England 
(we'll have that in large caps., Bungay, my boy) have made it— the 
greatest and freest in the world : and as the names of some of them 
are appended to the deed which secured our liberties at Runnymede— * 

“ What’s that ? ” asked Mr. Bungay. 

** An ancestor of mine sealed it with his sword hilt,” Pen said, with 
great gravity. 

**It'stho Habeas Corpus, Mr. Bungay,” Warrington said, on which 
the publisher answered, ** All right, I dare say,” and yawned, though 
he said, ** Go on, Capiing.” 

— ** at Runnymede ; they are ready to defend that freedom toniay 
with sword and pen, and now, as then, to rally round the old laws and 
liberties of England.” 

** Brayvo I ” cried Warrington. The little child stood wonderingi 
the lady waa working sflently, and looking with fond admiratm 
” Gome here, little Mary,” said Warrington, and patted the child’a fair 
enrls with hss large hand. Butsbe shraidc b^k from bis toughcaresSt 
and preferred to go and take refuge at Fen*a knee, and play with Us 
iflae witdi-dhains and Fen waa very mudi pleased that ahe came to 

U 
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him ; for he was very soft-hearted and simple, though he concealed 1. 
gentleness under a ^7 and pompous demeanour. So she clambeief 
up on bis lap, whilst her father continued to read his programme. 

** You were laughing/’ the Captain said to Warrington, **aboS* 
^the obvious reasons/ which I mentioned. Now, I’ll show yewh^ 
they are, ye unbelieving heathen. < We have said/ he went dl 
** * that we caunot give the names of the parties engaged in fhi.') under 
taking, and that there were obvious reasf)ns for that cuii(*ealnieut. We 
number influential friends in both Housers of the Senate, and have 
secured allies in every diplomatic circle in Europe. Our sources of 
iulclligeiico are such as cannot, by any possibility, be made public— 
aud, indeed, such as no other Loudon or Euroj)can journal could, bv 
any chance, acquire. Rut this we arc free to say, that the very earlie^r 
information conncct(*d with the movement of English and (’ontinenta 
l)olitics, will bo found ONLY in the columns of the “ I'all Mall (Jazotte.’ 
The Statesman hnd the Capitalist, the Country (jcnthmian, and t’ 
Divine, will l)c amongst our readers, Ix^raiise our writers are amoni 
them. We address our.selv«M to the higher circles of society : we co 
not to disown it — the ‘ Pall MalKfazotto’ is\vritten by gentlemen i 
gentkmion; its conductors sp»ak to the classics in wincli they live an 
wore born. The field-preacihcr his his jniirnal, th ‘ la lical free-tlnnlcf 
has his journal ; why should the Gentlemen of England be uniepio- 
sented in the Press ? ’ ” 

Mr. ShandoQ then went on with much modesty to descant up 
the literary and fashionable de|)artmcuts of the Pall Mall (faZv*tle.” 
which wore to bo coudncled by gentlemen of ackm»wledged rep *1- 
lion; men famous at the Universities (at which Mr, Peudonnis couM 
scarcely hidp laughing and blushing), known at the Clubs and of tlu 
Society which they described. He jif^intod out delK;titoly to advertiser' 
that there would be no such medium as the “ Pall Mall Gazette” foi 
giving publicity to their sales; and he eliKiuently called upon 
nobility of Eugland, the barouetage of England, the revered riel 
England, the bar of England, to rally round the good old cause; , 
Bungay at the conclusion of the reading woke up from a second sr. * ' 
in which he had indulged himself, and again said it was all rig* 

The reading of the prospectus concluded, the gentlemen f 
entered into some details regarding the political and literary nn 
meat of the paper, and Mr. Bungay sate bv listening and tiding 
^head, as if he understood what was the subject of their oonver^gatl, 
and ap{>roved of their opinions* Bungay^s opinions, in truth, 
pretty simple. Uo thought the Captain could write the best smaslih 
article b England. He wanted the opposition bouse of Bacon smash 
aftd it was mscqpinion that the Captain could do that bostuess. L 
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Japtain had written a letter of Junius on a sheet of paper, or oopieda 
^ part of the Church Catechism, Mr. Bungay would have been perfectly 
contented, and have consider^ that the article was a smashing article. 
And he pocketed the papers with the greatest satisfaction : and he not 
)uly paid for the MS., as we have seen, but he called little Mary to 
him, and gave her a penny as he went away. 

The reding of the manuscript over, the party engaged in general 
Conversation, Shandon leading with a jaunty fashionable air in compli- 
ment to the t>vo guests who sate with him, and who, by their appear- 
atictt and manner, he presumed to be persons- of the beau monde. 
I le knew very little indeed of the groat world, but ho had seen it, and 
mndo the must of what he had seen. He spoke of the characters of 
4]}e day, and great personages of the fashion, with easy familiarity and 
jocular allusions, as if it was his habit to live amongst them. . lie told 
aitecdotes of their private life, and of conversations he had had, and 
entertainments at which ho had been present, and at which such and 
«uch a thing occurred. Pen was amused to hear the shabby prisoner 
jn a tatten^ dressing-gown talking glibly about the great of the land. 
Sirs. Shandon Was always delighti^d when her husband told these tales, 
and believed in them fondly every one. She did not want to mingle 
in the fashionable wuild heiself, she was not clever enough ; but the 
great Society was the very place for her Charles : ho shone in it ; he 
was respected iu it. Indeed, .Sliandon had ooce been asked to dinner 
by the Karl of Xt his wife treasured the iuvitation-card in her work- 
Ijox at that very May. • 

, Mr. Bungay presently bad enough of this talk and got up to take 
leave, whereupon Warrington and Pen rose to depart with the pub- 
lisher, though the latter wonld have liked to stay to make a further 
acquaintance with this family, who interested him and touched him. 
lie said something about hoping for permission to repeat his visit, 
utxm which .Sharidon, with a rueful grin, said ho was always to be 
nd at home, aud ohoiild be delight to see Mr. Pennington. 

1*11 see you to my park-gate, gentlemen,** said Captain Shaodon, 
izing bis hat, in spite of a deprecatory look, and a fabt cry of 
Charles ’* from Mrs. Shandon. And the Captain, in shabby slippers, 
ISed out before his guests, loading the way through m aismal 
^ges of tho prison. Ills hand was already Addling with his 
waistcoat-pockot, where Bungay’s Sve-pound note was, as ha took 
leave of the three gentlemen at the wiclmt ; one of them, Mr. Arthur 
hdennis, being greatly relieved when he was out of the horrid j^laoe, 
tig»d again freely treading the Hags of Farriogdon Street. 

Mrs. Shandon sadly went on with her work at the window loDking 
the court. She saw Shandon with a couple of men at hie keels 
j^^i^jfttdly in the direction of the prison tavern. She bad hofied to 
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have had him to dinoer herself that day : there was a piece of meat 
and some salad lo a basio, on the ledge outside of the window of their 
room, which she bad expected that she and little Mary were to share 
with the child’s father. But there was no chance of that now. lie 
would be in that tavern until the hours for closing it ; then he would 
go and play at cards or drink in some other man’s room, and come 
back silent, with glazed eyes, reeling a little in his walk, that his wife 
might nurse him. Oh, what varieties of pain do we not make our 
women suffer. * 

So Mrs. Shandon went to the cupboard, and, in lieu of a dinner, 
made herself some tea. And in those varieties of pain of which we 
spoke anon, what a part of conBdante has that poor tea-pot played 
ever since the kindly plant was introduced among us ! What myriads 
of women have cried over it, to be sure ! What sick beds it has 
smoked by 1 What fevered lips have received refreshment from outof 
it I Nature meant very gently by women when she made that tea- 
plant With a little thought what a series of pictures and groups the 
fancy may conjure up and assemble round the tea-pot and cup 
Melissa and Saccharissa are talking love secrets over it. Poor Polly 
has it and her lover’s letters upon the table ; his letters who was her 
lover yesterday, and when it was with pleasure, not despair, she wept 
over them. Mary comes tripping noiselessly into her mother’s bed- 
room, bearing a cup of the consoler to the widow who will take no 
other food. Huth is busy concocting it for her husbard, who is coming 
bomb from the harvest field«-one could (ill a page with hints for such 
pictures ; — finally, Mrs. Shandon and little Mary sit down and drink 
their tea together, while the Captain goes out and takes his pleasure. 
She cares for nothing else but that, when her husband is away. 

A gentleman with whom we are already slightly acquainted, 
Mr. Jack Finucane, a townsman of Captain Shandon’s, found the 
Captain’s wife and little Mary (for whom Jack always brought a 
sweetmeat in his pocket) over this meaL Jack thought Shandon the 
greatest of created geniuses, and had one or two helps from the good- 
natural prodigal, who had always a kind word, and sometimes a 
guinea for any friend in need ; and never missed a day in seeing his 
patron. He was ready to run Shandon’s errands and transact his 
money-business with publisben and newspaper editors, duos, cre- 
ditors, holders of Shandon’s acceptances, gentlemen diapeoed to 
speculate in those securities, and to transact tro thousand Utwaffairs 
an embarrassed Irish gentleman. I never knew an emlNurrassed 
Irish gentleman yet, but to had an aide-de-camp of bis own natkm, 
likewise in circumstances of pecuniary discomfort. That aide-^ 
camp has subordinates of his own, who again may have other in* 
solvent dependants— all through his life our ^ptain mardked a| 
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(he head of a ragged staff, who shared in the rough fortunes of their 
chieftain. 

** He won’t have that five-pound note very long, I bet a guinea/* 
Mr. Bungay said of the Ca^in,ashe and his two companions walked 
away from the prison ; ana the publisher judged rightly, for when 
Mrs. Shandon came to empty her husband’s pockets, she found but a 
couple of shillings and a fewhalfpence out of the morning’s remittance. 
Shandon had given a pound to one follower; bad sent a leg of mutton 
aud potatoes and heer to an acquaintance in the poor side of the 
prison ; had paid an outstanding bill at the tavern where be had 
changed bis five-pound note ; had hod a dinner with two friends there, 
to whom he lost sundry half-crowns at cards afterwards ; so that' the 
night left him as poor as the morning bad found him. 

The publisher and the two gentlemen had had some talk together 
after r|uitting Shandon, and Warrington reiterated to Bungay what he 
had said to his rival, Bacon, viz., (hst Pen was a high fellow, of great 
genius, and what was more, well with the great world, and relat^ to 

no end ” of the peeraga Bungay replied that he should be happy 
to have dealings with Mr. Pendennis, and hoped to have the pleasure 
of seeing both gents to cut mutton with him before long, and so, with 
mutual politeness and protestations, they parted. 

** It is hard te see such a man as Shandon,” Pen said, musing and 
talking that nigfitover the sight which be had witnessed, of acoom* 
plishments so multifarious, and of such an undoubted talent and 
humour, an inmate of a gaol for half his time, and a bookaeller*a 
hanger-on when out of prison.” 

** 1 am a bookseller’s bangcr-on — yoa are going to try your paces 
as a hack,” Warrington said with a laugh. ** We are all nacks upon 
some road or other. 1 would rather be myself, than Psiey our neigh* 
Ixmr in chambers ; who has as much enjoyment of his life as a mots. 
A deuced deal of undeserved compassion has been thrown away upon 
what you call your bookseller’s drudge.” 

** Much solitary pipes and ale make a eynic of you,” Pen said. 

** You are a Diogenes by a beer-barrel, Warrington. No man sbatt 
tell me that a man of genius, as Shandon is, ought to be driven by 
such a vulgar slave-driver as yonder Mr. Bungay, whom we have just 
left, who fattens on the profits of the other’s brains, sad enriebes 
himself out of his journ^man’s labour. It makes me indignant to 
see a gentleman tbe serf of such a creature as that, of a man who 
can’t Speak the language that he lives by, who is not fit te bbmk 
Sbandon’s boots.” 

So yon have begun already to gird at tbe publishers^ and to taka 
your side amongst our order. Bravo^ Pen, my boy 1 ” Warrington 
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answered^laughing stSI. “ What have you to say against Bungay's 
relattons with Shandon ? Was it the publisher, think you, who sent 
the author to prison ? Is it Bungay who is tippling away the five- 
pound note which we saw just now, or Shandon ? ” 

** Misfortune drives a man into bad company," Pen said. ** It is 
easy to cry * Pie I ’against a poor fellow who has no society but such 
as he finds in a prison ; and no resource except forgetfulness and the 
bottle. We must deal kindly with the eccentricities of genius, and 
remember that the very ardour and enthusiasm of tempei'anient which 
makes the autlior delightful often leads the man astray.’* 

** A fiddlestick about men of genius! " Warrington cried out, who 
was a very severe moralist upon some points, though possibly a very 
Imd practitioner. ** I deny that there are so many geniuses as people 
who whimper about the fate of men of letters a.sset t there are. There 
are thousands of clever fellows in the world who could, if they would, 
turn verses, write articles, read books, and deliver a judgment upon 
them ; the talk of professional critidh and writers is not a whit more 
brilliant, or profound, or amusing, than that of any other socloty*of 
educated people. If a lawyer, or a soldier, or a parson, outruns his 
income, and docs not pay his bills, he must go to gaol ; and an author 
must go, too. If ail author fuddles himself, I don’t know why he 
should be let off a headache the next morning, — if ho orders a coat 
from the tailor’s, why he shouldn’t pay for it,” 

I would give him more money to buy coats,”* said Pen, smiling. 
** I suppose 1 should like to belong to a wcll-drossod profession. I 
protest against that wretch of a rniddlo-man whom I sec Ix'tween 
Genius and his great liaiidlord, the Public, and who stops more thar 
half of the labourer’s eaniings and fame.” 

<^*I am a prose labourer,” Warrington said; “ you, my boy, are a 
poet in a small way, and so, I suppose, consider you are authorised 
to be flighty. What is it you want ? Do you want a body of capitalists 
that shall bo forced to purchase the works of all authors, who may 

E iseut themlwdves, manuscript in hand ? Everybody who writes 
epic, every driveller who can or can’t spell, and produces his novel 
or bis tragedy, — are they all to come and find a hag of sovereigns in 
exchange for their worthless reams of paper ? Who is to settle what 
is good or bad, saleable or otherwse ? Will you give the buyer leave 
in fine, to purchase or not ? Why, sir, when Johnson sate behind the 
screen at Saint John’s Gate, and took bis dinner apart, because he 
was too shabby and poor to join the literary bigwigs who were regaling 
themselves round Mr. Cave's best table-cloth, the tradesman was 
doing him no wrong. Yon couldn’t force the publisher to recognise 
the man of genius in the young man who presented himself before 
him^ ragged, gaunt, and hungty. Rags are not a proof of genius. 
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whereas capital is absolute, as times go, and is perforce the bargain* 
master. It has a right to deal with the literary inventor as with any 
other if I produce a novelty in the book-trade, I must do the beat 
1 can with it ; but 1 can no more force Mn Murray to purchase my 
iNJok of travels or sermons, than I can compel Mr. Tattersall to give 
me a hundred guineas for my horse. I may have mv own ideas of the 
value of my Pegasus, and think him the most wonderful of animals ( 
hut tiie dealer has a right to his opinion, too, and may want a lady^s 
lii/i'se, or a obb for a heavy timid rider, or a sound hack for the road, 
and my beast won’t suit him.” 

You deal in metaphors, Warrington,” Pen said ; “ but you rightly 
say that you are very prosaic. Poor Shandon ! There is sometntng 
aLout the kindness of that man, and the gentleness of .that sweet 
creature of a wife, which touches me profoundly. 1 like him, I am 
afraid, l)ettcr than a better man.” 

** And so do 1,” Warrington said. ** Let us give him the benefit 
of our sympathy, and the pity that is duo to his weakness ; though I 
fear that sor^of kindness would be resented as contempt by a more 
liigh-minded man. You seo he takes his consolation along with his 
miafortune, and one generates tho other or balances it, os is the way 
of ihii worhl. He is a prisoner, but he is not unhappy.” 

His genius sings within his prison bars,” Pen said. 

Yes,” Warrington said, bitterly ; Shandon accommodates him- 
self to a cage pivtty well. He ought to bo wretched, but he has Jock 
and Tom to driuk with, and that consoles him : he might have a high 
place, but, as he can’t, why he can driuk with Tom and Jack;— be 
might be pioviding for his wife and children, but Thomas and John 
have got a bottle of brandy which they want him to taste he might 
pay poor Snip, the tailor, tho twenty pounds which the poor devil 
wants for his landlord, but John and Thomas lay their hands upon 
his purse ; — and sc ho drinks whilst hui tradesman goes to gaol and 
his family to ruin. Let us pity the misfortunes of genius, and cooqpilre 
against the publishing tyrants who oppress men of letters.” 

** What ! are you going to have another glass of brandy-and* 
water ? ” Pen said, wit h a humorous look. It was at the Hack KItchevi 
that the above philosophical conversation took place between the tWo 
young men* 

Warrington began to laugh as usual ** V&Ua mdi/ora 
I mean bring it me hot with sugar, John,” he said to tho waiter# 

<< I would have some more, too, only I don’t Pen. 

** It does not seem to me, Warrington, that we are much better then 
our ne^hboura” And Warrington^ lastglass having been diqpnt d hedi, 
the pair returned ^to their chambers. 

Theyfoniidaconpleof imte8intheletter*bois,0ntliebret^ 
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bad been sent by their acquaintance of the morning, Mr. Bungay. 
That heritable gentleman presented his compliments to each of the 
gentlemen, and requested the pleasure of their company at dinner on 
an early day, to meet a few literary friends. 

We shall have a grand spread,*’ said Warrington. ** We shall meet 
all Bungay’s corps.” 

** All except p^rShandon,” said Pen, nodding a good-night to his 
friend, and he went into his own little room. The events and acquaint- 
ances of the day had excited him a good deal, and he lay for some 
time awake thinking over them, as Warrington’s vigorous and regular 
snore from the neighbouring apartment pronounced that that gentle- 
man was engaged in deep slumben 

** Is it true,” thought Pendennis, lying on his bed and gazing at a 
bright moon without, that lighted up a corner of his dressing-table, 
and the frame of a little sketch of Fairoaks drawn by Laura, that hung 
over his drawers — ** is it true that I arn going to earn iny bread at last, 
and with my pen ? that 1 shall impoverish the dear mother no longer; 
and that I may gain a name and reputation in the wot Id, perhaps? 
Those are wclcomeif they come,” thought the young visionary, laughing 
and blushing to himself, though alone and in the night, as he thought 
how dearly he would relisli honour and fame if they cduU be his. “ If 
fortune favours me, I laud her; if she fiowns, 1 resign her. 1 pray 
Heaven I may be honest if 1 fail, or if I succeed. 1 pray Heaven 1 
may tell the truth as far as I know it : Chat 1 mayn’t swerve from it 
through flattery, or interest, or persf>nal enmity, or party prejudice. 
Dearest old mother, what a pride will you have, if I can do anything 
wortl^ of our name ! and you, Laura, you won't scorn me as the worth- 
less idler and spendthrift, when you see that I — when 1 have achieved 
a— -psha ! what an Alnaschar I am because 1 have made five pounds 
by my poems, and am engaged to write half-a-dozen articles for a 
newspaper.” lie went on with these musings. more happy and hopeful, 
and in a humbler frame of mind, than he had felt to be for many a day. 
He thought over the errors and idleness, the passions, extravagances, 
disappointments, of his wayward youth : he got up from the bed : 
threw open the window, and looked out into the night : and then, by 
some impulse, which we hope was a good one, he went up and kissed 
the picture of Fairoaks, and flinging himself down on his knees by the 
bed, remained for some time in that posture of hope and submission. 
When he rose, it was with streaming eyes. He had found himself 
repeating, mechanically, some little wonls which he had been aocus- 
tamed to repeat as a child at his mother’s side, after the saying of 
wUch she would softly take him to his bed and ckwe the eortaimi 
loimd him, httshipg him with a benediction.* 
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The next day, Mr. Pidgeon, their attendant, brought in a large 
brown paper parcel, directed to 0. Warrington, Bsq.,witnMr. Trotter'a 
compliments, and a note which AVarringtoo read. 

** Pen, you beggar ! roared Warrington to Pen, who was in hif 
own room. 

“ Hullo ! •• sung out Pen. 

Come here, you’re wanted,” cried the other, and Pen came out 
** What is it ? ” baid he. 

** Catch /’.* cried Warrington, and flung the parcel at Pen’s head, 
who would have been knocked down had he not caught it 

*• It’s books for review for the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ; ’ pitch into ’em,” 
Warrington said. As for Pen, he never hiid been so delighted in his 
life : his hand trembled as he cut the string of the packet, and beheld 
w ithin a smart set of new neat calico-bound books, travels, and levels, 
and poems. 

Spurt the oak, Pidgeon,” said be. ** Pm not at home to any- 
l)ody to-day.” And ho flung into his easy-chair, and hardly gave 
himself time to dunk his tea, so eager was ho to begin toread and to 
review. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

IN VlllCir THE IIISJTOKY STILL llOVKttS ABOUT FLEET STREET. 

C APTAIN SHANDON, urged on by his wife, who seldom meddled 
in businessmatterSihadstipulAted that John Finucane, Esi|uiiv, 
of the Upper Temple, should be appointed sub-editor of the forth- 
coming “ Pal! Mall Gazette/* and this post was accoi*dingly conferred 
upon Mr. Finucane by tho spirited proprietor of the Journal. Indeetl 
lie deserved any kindiiebsat the hands of Shandon, so fondly atta('lu*d 
was he, as we have said, to tho Captaitt.and his family, and so eager to 
do him a service. It was in Finucane*s chambers that Shandon used 
in former days to hide when danger was near and bailiffs abroad ; 
until at length his hiding-place was known^ and the sheriiT's officers 
came as regularly to wait for the Captain on Finucane^s staircase as at 
his own door. It was to Fiiiucane*s chaml)ers that prxir Mrs. Shandon 
came often and often to explain her troubles and grafs, and devise 
means of rescue for her adorcKl Captain. Many a meal did Finucane 
furnish for her and the child there. It was an hopnir to his hltle 
rooms to be visited by such a lady ; and as she went down tho stan - 
case with her veil over her face, Fin would lean over the lialustiado 
looking after her, to CK^e that no Temple T^volace assailed her upon 
the road, perhaps hoping that some rogue miglit Ijo induced to waylay 
her, so that he, Fin, might have tho pleasure of rushing U) her rescue, 
and bix>aking the rascal’s bones, it was a sincere pleasure to Mrs. 
Abandon when the arrangements were made by which her kind honest 
champion was appointed her husband’s aide-de-camp in the newspaper. 

lie would have sate wiih Mrs. Shandon as late as tho prison hours 
permitted, and hod indeed many a time witnessed the putting to bed 
of littlo Mary, who occupied a crib in the room ; and to whose evening 

S ayers that God might bless papa, Finucane, although of the Romish 
lith himself, had said Amen with a great deal of sympathy — but he 
had an appointment with Mr, Bungay regarding the affairs of the 
paper whtoo they were to discuss over a quiet dinner. So he went 
away at six o’olock from Mrs. Shandon, but made his accustomed 
appearance at the Fleet Prison next morning, having arrayed himself 
in nisbest.ciotbes and ornaments, which, though cheap as to cost, 
were very brilliant ae to cokittr and appearanoe, and having in his 
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pocket four pounds two shilliu^s, being the amount of his week*s 
hslary at the ** Daily Journal ” minus two shillings exposed by him 
in the purchase of a pair of gloves on his way to the prison. 

He had cut his mutton with Mr. Bungay, as the latter gentleman 
phrased it, and Mr. Trotter, Bungay’s reader and literary man of 
business, at Dick’s Coffee-House on the previous day, and entered at 
large into his views respecting the conduct of the ** Pall Mall Oazette.’’ 
In a masterly manner he had pointed out what should be the sub* 
editorial arrangements of the j^per : what should be the type for the 
various articles : who should report the markets; who the turf and 
ling; who the Church intelligence; and who the fashionable chit* 
chat. He was acciuainted with gentlemen engaged in cultivating these 
various departments of knowledge, and in communicating them after- 
wards to the public — in fine,i1ack Finucaue was. as Shandon had said 
of him, and, as ho pnmdly owned himself t(» be, one of the best sub- 
editors of a pa| er iii London. He knew the weekly earnings of every 
man connected with the Press, and was up to a thousand dodges, or 
ingenious economic contrivances, by which money could be saved to 
spirited capitalists, who were going to set up a paper. Ho at once 
dazzled and mystified Mr. Bunga>, who was slow of comprehonsion, 
by the rapidity of the calculations which he exhibited on paper, as 
they sate in tho box. And Bungay afterwards owned to his subordi- 
nate, Mr. Trotter, that that Irishman seemed a clever fellow* 

And now halving succeeded in making this impression upon Mr* 
Bungay, the fsjthful fellow worked round to the {wint whicn be bad 
very near at heart, viz., the liberation from prison of bis admired friend 
and chief, Captain Shandon. He knew to a shilling the amount of the 
detainers which were against the Captain at the porter’s lodm of 
the Fleet ; and, indeed, professed to know all his debts, though this 
was impossible, fer no man In England, certainly not the Captain 
himself, was acf^uainted with them. He pointed out what Shandon’s 
engagements already were ; and how much better he would work if 
removed from confinement (though this Mr. Bungay denied, for, 
** when the Captain’s locked up,” he said, we are sure to find him at 
home ; whereas, when he’s free, you can never catch bold of him **) $ 
finally, he so worked on Mr. Bungay’s feelings, by describing Urft 
Shandon pining away in the prison, and the ebifa sickening theMf 
that the publisher was induced to promise that, if Mrs. Shandon wotld 
come to him in the morning, he would see what oonld be done* And 
the colloquy ending at this time with the second round of braiidy*a|id- 
water, although Finucane, who bad four goh^ Iti hk pocket, would 
have dlschar^ thetavem reckoning witbdalight, Bungar mid, *^Ko, 
sir, —this is my affair, sir. If you please. James, take the billr wd 
e^fhteenpenoe for yourself,” and he handed ever the neoessaiy fhnda 
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to the waiter. Thus it was that Fioucane, who went to bed at the 
Temple after the dinner at Dick's, found himself actually with hie 
week's salary intact upon Saturday morning. 

He gave Mrs. Sbauden a wink so knowing and joyful, that thal 
kind creature knew some good news was in store for her, and hastened 
to get her bonnet and shawl, when Fin asked if he might have the 
honour of taking her a walk, and giving her a little fresh air. Ana 
little Mary jumped for joy at the idea of this holiday, for Fiuucaiii 
never neglected to give her a toy, or to take her to a show, and brought 
newspaper orders in his pocket for all sorts of liondon diversions tc 
amuse the child. Indeed, he loved them with all his heart, and would 
cheerfully have dashed out his rambling brains to do them, or hih 
adored Captain, a service. 

‘^May 1 go, Charley ? or shall I stay with you, for you're poorly, 
dear, this morning ? He’s got a headache, Mr. Finucane. lie suffets 
from headaches, and 1 persuaded him to stay in bed,” Mrs Shandoti 
said. 


Go along with you, and Polly. Jack, take care of 'em. Hand 
me over the Burton's Anatomy, and leave me to my abominabit 
devices," Shandon said, with peifect good humour. He was wi iting 
and not uncommonly took his Greek and liStin ([uotations (of which 
ho knew the use as a public writer) from that wondeiful ie|x$rtory of 
learning. 

So Fin gave bis arm to Mrs. Sliandon, and Mary went skipping 
down the passages of the prison, and through the gif(,o into the fret' 
air. From Fleet Street to Paternoster How is not vely far. As the 
three reached Mr. Bungay’s shop, Mrs. Bungay was also entering at 
the private door, holding in her hand a paper patctd and a manusciipt 
volume buimd in red, and, indeed, containing an account of hei 
transactions with the butcher in the neighbouring market. Mrs. Bun* 
gay was in a gorgeous shot^silk dress, which liamed with red and 
purple : she wore a yellow shawl, and had red Oowers inside her 
wnnet, and a brilliant light blue paresoL Mrs. Shandon was in an 
old black watered silk ; her bonnet had never seen very brilliant dayt 
of prosperity any more than its owner, but she could not help looking 
like a lady whatever her attire was. The two w'omcn curtsied to each 
other, ead acoording to her fashion. 

jl* I hope you're pretty well. Mum ? " said Mrs. Bungay. 

** It's a very fine day," said Mrs. Shandon. 

Won't you step in, Mum ? " said Mrs. Bungay, looking so hard at 
the child as almost to frighten her. 

I came about business with Mr. Bungay— I— I hope he’s 
mtty well ? " said timid Mrs. Shandon. 



if yon go to see him in the ooonting*bouse, couldn't yon— 
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couldn't jou leave jour little gurl with me ? ” said Mrs* Bungaj, in a 
deep voice, and with a tragic look, as she held out one finger towards 
the child. 

1 want to stay with mamma/* cried little Mary, burying her face 
in her mother's dress. 

“ Go with this lady, Mary, my dear," said the mother, 
ril show you some pretty pictures/’ said Mrs. Bungay with, the 
voice of an ogress, “ and some nice things besides ; look here " — and 
opening her brown paper parcel, Mrs. Bungay displayed some choice 
sweet biscuits, such as her Bungay loved after his wino. Little Mary 
foUowed after this attraction, the whole party entering at the private 
entrance, from which a side door led into Mr. Bungay’s commercial 
apartments. Here, however, as the child was al)out to part from her 
mother, her courage again failed her, and again she ran to the maternal 
petticoat ; upon which the kind and gentle Mrs. Sliandon, seeing the 
look of disappointment in Mrs. Bungay’s face, good-naturedly said, 

If you will let me, I will come up too, and sit for a few minutes," 
and so the throe females ascended the stairs together. A second 
biscuit charmed little Mary into perfect confidence, and in a minute 
or two she prattled away without the least restraint. 

Faithful Pinucane meanwhile found Mr. Bungay in a severer mood 
than he had been on the night previous, when two-thirds of a bottle 
of port, and two large glasses of brandy-and- water, had warmed his 
soul into enthusiasm, and made him generous in his promises towards 
Captain Sbandon.* Ills impetuous wife had rebuked him on his return 
home. She had ordered that be should give no relief to the Captain; 
ho was a good-for-nothing fellow, whom no money would help ; she 
disapproved of the plan of the ** Fall Mall Gazette,” and expect^ that 
Bungay would only lose his money in it as they were losing over the 
way (she always called her brother’s establishment “ over the way,’’) 
by the V Whitehall JournaL" Let Shandon stop in prison and do his 
work ; it was the best place for him. In vain Finucano pleaded and 
promised and implored, for bis friend Bungay bad had an hour’s lecture 
in the morning and was inexorable. 

But what honest Jack failed to do befew stairs in the counting- 
house, the pretty faces and manners of the mother and child were 
effecting in the drawing-room, where they were melting the fierce but 
really soft Mrs. Bunny. There was an artless sweetness in M^ 
Shandon’s voice, and a winning frankness of manner, which made 
most people fond of her, and pity her : and taking courage by the 
nigged kindness with which Imr hostess received her, the Captain’s 
lady told her story, and described her husband’s goodness ai^ virtoes, 
and her child’s failing health (she was obliged to part with two of 
them, she said, and send them to school, for she could not have them 
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in that horrid place)— that Mrs. Bungay* though as grim as Lady 
Macbeth* melted under the influence of the simple tale, and said she 
would go down and speak to Bungay. Now in this household to 
speak was to command* with Mis. Bungay ; and with Bungay, to hear 
was to obey. 

It was just when poor Finucano was in despair about his negotia- 
tion* that the majestic Mrs. Bungay descended upon her spouse.politely 
requested Mr. Finucano to step up to his friends in her drawing-room, 
while she held a few minutes* oonversatiou with Mr. B.* and when the 
pair were alone the publisher's better half informed him of her inten- 
tions towards the Captain’s lady. 

What’s in the wind, now* my dear ? ” Mtecenas asked* surprised 
at his wife’s altered tone. ** You wouldn’t hear of my doiug anything 
for the Captain this morning : 1 wonder what has be(*n a changing of 
you.” 

“The Capting is an Irishman,” Mrs. Bungay replied ; “ and Iho-^e 
Irish I have always said 1 couldn’t abide. But his wife is a lady, as 
any one can see ; and a good woman, and a clergymans daughter, and 
a west of England woman, B., which I am my.sidf, by my mother’s 
sido — and. 0 Marmaduko, didn’t you remark her little gurl ? ” 

“ Yes, Mrs. B.,-I saw the litle girl ” 

“ And didn’t you see how like she was to our angel, Bessy, Mr. B.?” 
— and Mrs. Bungay’s thoughts flew back to a pet iud eighteen years 
back, when Bacon and Bungay had just set up in business as small 
booksellers in a country town* and when she had had a child, named 
Bossy, something like the little Mary who had just moved her com- 
passion. 

“ Well, well* niy dear,” Mr. Bungay said, seeing the litl le eyes of 
his wife begiu to twinkle and grow red ; “ the Captain ain't in for 
mueh. There’s ouly a huudrod and thirty pound against him. Half 
the money will take him out of the Fleet, Finucano says, and we'll pay 
him half salaries till he has made the account squai-e. When the little 
*un said, ' Why don’t you take Par out of piz’n ? ' I did feel it, Flora, 
upon my honour, I did* uow.” And the upshot of this conversation 
was, that Mr. and Mrs. Bungay both ascended to the drawing-room* 
and Mr. Bunny made a heavy and clumsy speech, in which he 
announced to Mrs. Shandoo that, hearing sixty-flve pounds would set 
herjliusband free, be was ready to advance that sum of money, deduct- 
ing it from the Captain’s salary, and that he would give it to her on 
^ndition that she would personally settle with the cr^itors regarding 
her husband’s libomtion. 

I think this was the happiest day that Mrs. Shandon and Mr. 
Finucano had bad for a bog time. ** Bedad, Bungay, you’re a trump P* 
roared out Fin, in an overpowering brogue and ei^lon. “ Give us 
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your 68t, old boy : and won’t we send the * Pall Mall Gazette ’ up to 
ten thousand a week, that’s all ! ” and ho jumped about the room, and 
tossed up little M^ry, with a hundred frantic antics. 

“ If 1 could drive you anywhere in my carriage, Mrs. Shandon— 
Tm sure it’s quite at your service,” Mrs. Bungay said, looking out at 
a oncdiorsed vehicle which had just driven up, and in which this lady 
t(M)k the air considerably — and the two ladies, with KttloMary between 
them (whf).«e tiny hand Alaacenas’s wife kept fixed in her great grasp), 
with the delighted Mr. Fiuucane on the back seat, drove away from 
I’iiternoster Ho\v,a.s the owner of the vehicle threw triumphant glances 
at the opposite windows at Bacon’s. 

It won t do the Captain any good .’’thought Bungay, goiug back 
to his desk and accountH, hut Mis. B. becomes tegular upset wheu 
she thinks alxuit her inistortune. The child would have b^n of age 
yestei day. if she’d livt^d. Bes.sy told me so : ” and ho wonderod bow 
women did remember things. 

We are happy to say that Mrs. Shandon sped with very good 
success upon her errand. She who had had to mollify oi'cditors when 
she had no mouthy at all, and only tears and entreaties wherewith to 
•^jothe them, found no difliculty in making them relent by moans of a 
t)t iljo of ten shillings in tho fKiund ; and tlie next Sunday was the lasti 
lor some time at least, which tho Captain spent in prison. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A DINNER IN THE ROW. 

U PON the appointed day our two friends made their appearance 
at Mr. Runway’s door in Paternoster Row; not the public 
outrance through which booksclleis’ boys issued with their sacks full 
of Bungay's volumes, and around which timid aspirants lingered with 
their virgin manuscripts ready for sale to Sultan Bungay, but at the 
private door of the house, whence the splendid Mi-s. Bungay would 
come forth to step into her chaise and take her drive, settling herself 
on the cushions, and casting looks of deRanco at Mrs. Bacon's opposite 
windows— 'at Mrs. Bacon, who was ns yet a chaiseless woman. 

On such occasions, when very much wroth at her sister-in-law’s 
splendour, Mrs. Bacon would fling up the sash of her drawing-room 
window, and lookout with her four cnildron at the chaise, as much as 
to say, Look at these four darlings, Flora Bungay ! This is why I 
can’t drive in my carriage ; you would give a coacq and four to have 
the same reason.” And it was with these arrows out of her quiver 
that Emma Bacon shot Flora Bungaj as she sate in her chariot envious 
and childless. 

As Pen and Warrington came to Bungay’s door, a carriage and a 
cab drove up to Bacon’s. Old Dr. Slocum descended heavily from the 
first; the Doctor’s equipage was as ponderous as his style, but both 
had a flue sonorous eifcct upon the publishers in the Row. A couple 
of dazzling white waistcoats stepped out of the cab. 

Warrington laughed. ** Tou see Bacon has bis dinner-party toa 
That is Dr. Slocum, author of Memoirs of the Poisoners.” You 
would hardly have I'eoognisedour friend Hoolanin that gallant white 
waistcoat. Ooolan is one of Bungay’s men, and, faith, here he comes. 
Indeed Messrs. Hoolan and Doolan had come from the Strand in the 
same cab, tossing up by the way which should pay the shilling; and 
Mr. D. stepped from the other side of the way, arrayed in black, with 
^ large pair of white gloves which were spread out on his hands, and 
which the owner could not help r^arding with pleasure. 

The house porter in an evening coat, and gontlemeu with gbvesas 
large as Doolan’s, but of the famous Berlin web^ were on the passage 
of Sir. Bungay’s house to receive the guests’ haU and coats, and 
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bawl their nemes up the stair. »Soine of the latter had arrived wheo 
tbo three new visitors made their appearance ; but there was only 
Mra Bungay, in red satin and a turban, to represent her own charming 
bex. She made curtsies to each new comer as he entered the drawing- 
room, but her mind was evidently pre-occupied byextraneous thoughts* 
The fact is, Mrs. Bacon’s dinner-party was disturbing her, and as soon 
ab bbe had received each individual of her own company, Flora Bungay 
flow back to the embrasure of the window, whence she could rake the 
carriages of Emma Bacon’s friends as they came rattling up the Row. 
The sight of Dr. Slocum’s large carriage, with the gaunt job-horses, 
crushed Flora : none but hack cabs had driven up to her own door on 
.that day. 

They were all literary gentlemen, though unknown as yet to Pen. 
There was Mr. Bole, the real editor of the magazine of which 
Mi. Wagg was the nominal chief ; Mr. Trotter, who, from having 
bioken out on the world as a poet of a tragic and suicidal cast, had 
DOW subsided into one of Mr. Bungay’s back sliops as reader for that 
gentleman ; and Captain Sumph, an ex-beau still about town, and 
lelatc^d in some indistinct manner to Literature and the Peerage. He 
was said to have written a lxx)k once, to have been a friend of Lord 
Byron, to be related to Lord Humphington ; in fact, anecdotes of Byron 
formed his staple, and he seldom spoke but with the name of this poet 
or borne of his oonteroporarics in his mouth, as thus : ** I remember 
pxir Shelley at sdhool being sent up for good for a copy of verses, 
every line of whiefi I wrote, by Jove ; ” or, ** I recollect, when I was at 
Missolonghi with Byron, offering to bet Gamba,”and so forth. This 
gentleman, Pen rtmiaiked, was listened to with great attention by 
Mrs. Bungay ; his anecdotes of the aristocracy, of which ha was a 
middle-aged member, delighted the publisher's lady ; and he was 
almost a greater man than the great Mr. Wagg himself in her eyes. 
Had he but come in his own carriage, Mrs. Bungay would have made 
her Bungay purchase any given volume from bis pra. 

Mr. Bungay went about to his gpiests as they arrived, and ^ the 
honours of his house with much cordiality. ** How are you, sir ? Fine 
day, sir. Glad to see you year, sir. Flora, my love, let me *ave the 
honour of introducing Mr. Warrington to you. Mr. Warrington, 
Mrs. Bungay ; Mr. Pendeonis, Mrs. Bungay. Hope you’ve brought 
FTood appetites with you, gentlemon. Fetf, Doolan, I know *av», for 
>ou've always ’ad a deuce of a twist.” 

** Lor’, Bungay I ” said Mrs. Bungay. 

” Faith, a man must be bard to please, Bungay, who can’t eat a 
?ood dinner in ihia house, Doolan said, and he winked and stroked 
his lean chops with hss large gloves t and made apfwals of friendship 
to Mrs. Bungay, which that honest woman refused with scorn from the 
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timid man. ** She couldn’t abide that Doolan ” she said in confidence 
to her friends. Indeed, all his flatteries faiM to win her. 

As they talked, Mrs. Bungay surveying mankind from her window, 
a magnificent vision of an enormous grey cab-horse appeared, and 
neared rapidly. A pair of white reins, held by small white gloves, were 
visible behind it; a pale face, but richly decorated with a chiu-tuft, the 
head of an exiguous groom bobbing over the cab-head — these bright 
things were revealed to the delighted Mrs. Bungay. *^The llonourablo 
Percy Popjoy’s quite punctual, I declare,” she said, and sailed to the 
door b) be in waiting at the nobleman's arrival. 

“ It’s Percy Popjoy,” said l^on, looking out of window, and seeing 
an individual, in extremely lacquered b(K)ts, descend from the swinging 
cab : and, in fact, it was that young nobleman — Lord Falconet's elde^^t 
son, as wo all very well know, who was oome to dine with the publi.Nher 
-»his publisher of the Row. 

Hu was my fag at Kton,” Warrington said. ** I ought to have 
licked him a little more.” lie and Pen had liad some b()iitfl at tht' 
Oxbridge Union deliates, in whieh Pen had had very much the letter 
of Percy : who presently appt*ared, with his hat under his arm, and a 
took of indescribable good humour and fatuity in his round dimpled 
face, upon whieh Nature had burst out with a chin-tuft, but, exhausted 
with the effort, had left the rest of the countenance bare of hair. 

The temporary groom of the chambers bawled out, The Honour- 
able Percy Popjoy,” much to that gentleman's discojnposuru at hearing 
bis titles announced. , 

What did the man want to take away my hat fur, Bungay ? ” he 
asked of the publisher. ** Uan't do without my hat — want it to makr 
iny bow to Mrs. Bungay. How well you look, Mrs. Bungay, to-day 
Haven’t seen your carriage in the Park : why haven't you been there : 
I missed you ; indeed, I did.” 

“ Pm afraid you’re a sad quiz,” said Mrs. Bungay. 

Quiz 1 Never made a joke in my — hullo ! who's hero ? IIom 
d’ye do, Pendennis ? How d’ye do, Warrington ? These are old friendi 
of mine, Mrs. Bungay. I say, how the doose did you come here ? ’ 
he asked of the two young men, turning his lacquered heels upoi 
Mrs. Bungay, who respected her husband’s two young guests, non 
that she found they were intimate with a lord's son. 

* «« What I do iheif know him ? ” she asked rapidly of Mr. B. 

” High fellers, 1 tell you — the young one related to all the nobility,' 
^aakl the publisher ; and both ran forward, smiling and bowing to gree 
'almost as great personages as the young krd— no less characters 
indeed, than the great Mr. Wenham and the great Mr. Wagg, whi 
were now annoum^. 

Hr« Wenham mitered, wearing the usual demure look and stealth 
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smile with which he commouly sarveyed the tips of his neat little 
nhioiog boots, and which he but seldom brought to bear upon the 
person who addressed him. Wagg’s white waistcoat, spread out, on 
the contrary, with prof use brilliancy ; his burly, red facosnone resplen* 
dent over it, lighted up with the tlioughta of good jokes and a good 
dinner. lie liked to make his entree into a drawing-room with a laugh, 
and. when he went away at night, to leave a joke exploding behind 
him. No personal calamities or distresses (of which that humourist 
had bis share in common with the unjocular part of mankind) could 
/iitogetlier keep his humour down. Whatever his griefs might be, the 
thought of a dinner rallied his great soul ; and when he saw a lord, 
he saluted him with a pun. 

r Wenham went up, then, with a smug smile and whisper, to 
^Mis. Bungay, and looked at her from under his eyes, and showed her 
the tips of his sh(j4>s. Wagg said she looked charming, and pushed 
. n straight at tho young nobleman, whom he called Pop ; and to whom 
he instantly related a funny story, seasoned with what tho French call 
•iros eel, lie was delighted to sec Pen, too, and shook hands with 
hun, and slapped Him on tho liack cordially ; for he was full of spirits 
' and good humour. And he talked in a loud voice about their last 
place and occasion of meeting at Bayinouth ; and asked how their 
friends of Clavering Park were, and whether Sir Francis was not 
crmiing to London for the season ; and whether Pen bad been to see 
Lady liuckminster, jvho had arrived — fine old lady. Lady liockminstar I 
These remarks W^gg made, not for Pen's ear so much as for the 
edification of tho company, whom he was glad to inform that ho paid 
I visits to gentlemen’s countiy seats, and was on intimate terms with 
I the nubility. 

Wenham also shook hands with our young friend-— all of which 
scenes Mrs. liuugay remarked with n*spectful pleasure, and commu- 
nicated her ideas to Bungay, afterwards, regarding the importance of 
Mr. Pendennis — ^ideas by which Pen profited much mure than he was 
' aware. 

Pen, who had read, and rather admired some of her worto (and 
expected to find in Miss Bunion a person somewhat resembliw her 
own description of herself in the ** Passioa-Fbwers,^ in wbidb she 
stated that her youth resembled— 

A violet, shrinkftig meanly 
When blows the March wind keenly % 

A tifflfd fawn, on wUd-wood lawn. 

Where oak-bonghs rastls greenly,—** 

and that her matorer beauty was something very diffcrauti oe^iol;^, 
to the artless bvelinessof her prime, but still exceedingly captitatiog 
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and sti iking), beheld, rather to his surprise and amusement, a laige 
and bony woman in a crumpled saUn dress, who came creaking into 
the room with a step as heavy as a grenadier’s. Wagg instantly noted 
the straw which she brought in at the rumpled skirt of her dress, and 
would have stooped to pick it up, but Miss Bunion disarmed all 
criticism by observing this ornament herself, and, putting down her 
own large foot upon it, so as to separate it from her robe, she stopped 
and picked up the straw, saying to Mrs. Bungay, that she was very 
sorry to be a little late, but that the omnibus was very slow, and what 
a comfort it was to get a ride all the way from Bromptou for sixpence. 
Nobody laughed at the poetess’s speech, it was uttered so simply. 
Indeed, the worthy woman had not the least notion of being ashamed 
of an action incidental upon her poverty. 

** Is that * Passion-Flowers ?* ” Pen said to Wenham, by whom hel^ 
was standing. ** Why, her picture in the volume represents her as a 
very well-looking young woman.” 

** You know passion-llowers, like all others, will run to seed,” 
Wenham said ; ** Miss Bunion’s portrait was probably painted some 
years ago.” 

Well, I like her for not being ashamed of her poverty.” 

** So do I,” said Mr. Wenham, who would have starved rather 
than have come to dinner in an omnibus ; ** but I don’t think that she 
need flourish the straw about, do you, Mr. Pendennis ? My dear Miss 
Bunion, how do you do ? 1 was in a great lady’s drawing-room tins 

morning, and everylKnly was charmed with your new volume. Tho^<* 
lines on the christening of I^ady Fanny Fautail brought tears into the 
Duchess’s eyes. I said that I thought 1 should have the pleasure of 
meeting you to-day, and she begged me to thank you, aud say bow 
greatly she was pleased.” 

This history, told iu a I4and, smiling manner, of a Duchess whom 
Wenham bad met that very morning, too, quite put poor Wagg’s 
dowager and baronet out of court, and placed Wenham beyond Wagg 
as a man of fashion.' Wenham kept this inestimable advantage, and 
having the conversation to himself, ran on with a number of anecdotes , 
regaiding the aristocracy. He tried to bring Mr. Popjoy into the 
conversation by making appeals to him, and saying, ** 1 was telling 
your father this morning,” or, ** 1 think you were present at W. house 
the other night when the Duke said so aud so,” but Mr. Popjoy would 
not mtify him by joioing in the talk, preferring to fall back into the 
win&w recess wiUi Mrs. Bun^y, and watch the cabs that drove up to 
the opposite door. At least, if he would not talk, the hostess bo^ 
that those odious Bacons would see how she had secured the nobk 
Percy Popjoy for her party. 

And now the bell of Saint Paul’s tolled half an hour later than that 
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hr which Mr. Bangaj had invited his party, and it was complete with 
the exception of two guests, who at last made their appearance, and in 
ubom Pen was pleas^ to recognise Captain and Mrs. Shandon. 

When these two had made their greetings to the master and mis* 
tress of the house, and exchanged nods of more or less recognition 
with most of the people present, Pen and Warrington went up and 
shook hands very warmly with Mrs. Shandon, who, perhaps, was 
affected to meet tliem, and think where it was she had scon twm but 
a few days before. Shandon was brushed up, and looked pretty smart, 
III a red velvet waistcoat, and a frill, into which his wife had stuck her 
U'iii biooch. In spite of Mrs. Bungay's kindness, perhaps in con* 
(MNiiience of it, Mi s. Shandon felt great tei ror and timidity in approacb- 
j;»glier: indeed, she was more awful than ever in her red satin and 
Mild of paradise, and it was not until she liad asked in her great voice 
about the dear little gurl, tliat the latter was somewliat encouraged, 
and ventured to speak. 

“Nice-looking woman,” Popjoy whispered to Warrington. “Do 
uitro<luce me to Captain Shandon, Warrington. Pm told he's a tre* 
nil ndous clover fellow ; and, dammy, 1 adore intellect, by Jovo I do! ” 
Tins was the truth ; Heaven had not endowed young Mr. Popjoy with 
unioh intellect of his own, but had given him a generous faculty for 
admiring, if not for appreciating, the intellect of others. “ And intro* 
duce me to Miss Bunion. Pin told she's very clever too. She's tutu 
to look at, ceitaiiily, but that don't matter. Dammy, I consider 
nuself a literary ma!li, and I w-i^h to know all the clever follows.” So 
Mr. Popjoy and Mr/Shandon had thepleasuioof lH>c<imirig acquainted 
^ilh one another ; and now the doors of the adjoining diiiiug*rooni 
Uuiig thing open, the jxii ty cntr^'c^dand took their seats at table. Pen 
found himself next to Mo>s Bunion on one side, and to Mr. Wagg— 
the truth is, Wagg fled alarmed from the vacant place by the poetess, 
and Pen was compelled t<i take it 

The gifted being did not talk much duriug dinner, but Pen remark^ 
that she ate with a vast appetite, and never refused any of the supplies 
of Wine which were offered to her by the butler. Indeed, Miss Bunion 
haring considered Mr. Pendennis for a minute, who gave himself 
rather grand aim, and who was attired in an extremely fashionable 
style, with bis very best chains, shirt-studs, and cambric fronts, bo 
vas set down, and not without reason, as a prig by the poetess r who 
thought it was much better to attend to ber dinner than to take any 
notice of him. She toM him as much in after days with ber usual 
Candour. “1 took yon for one of the little hfiayfair dandies, *^0116 saidl 
to Pen. Ton looked as solemn as a little midertaker | and aalitta* 
filmdbeneslineaanietheodkmacieatiiiw who other sUa 

M Qie» I thought it was best lo ei4^ dfamer and Im>M iny 
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And you did both very vrelli my dear Miss Bunion, Pen said 
vrith a laugh. 

Well, 80 I do, but I intend to talk to you the next time a great 
deal ; for you are neither so solemn, nor so stupid, nor so pert as you 
look.” 

** Ah, Miss Bunion, how I pine for that * next time ’ to oome/* IVn 
said, with an air of comical gallantry : — But we must return to the day, 
and the dinner at Paternoster Row. 

The repast was of the richest description — **\Vhat I call of the 
florid Gothic style/’ Wagg whispered to Pen, who sate beside tltv 
humourist, in his side-wing voice. The men in creaking shoes an i 
Berlin gloves were nuraeiousand solemn, carrying on rapid conViM>u 
tiuim behind the guests, as they moved to and fro with the dislit J 
l)t>oIaii called out Wait her/' to one of them, and blushed wIi^mi Iip 
thought of blunder. Mrs. Bungay’s own footl>>y was lost amid«i 
those Urge and black-coated attendants. 

“ Look at that !•«■// bow- windowed man,” Wagg said. “ lie’s an 
uiidei taker iu Amen Corner, and attends funeials and dinnei'S. CoM 
meat and hot, don’t you ptMceive ? He’s the sham butler here, and I 
bbservo, my dear Mr. iVndennis, as you will througli life, that wher- 
ever there is a sham butler at a Ix>ndoii dinner theie is sham wine— 
this sherry is lilthy. Bungay, my boy, where did you got this delicious 
blown sherry ? ” 

** I’m glad you like it, Mr. W.igg; glass witfe you.” said the piih- 
lisher. It’s some I got from Alderman Benniijg’s store, and gave j 
good flgum for it, I can tell you. Mr. Pendennis, will you join US| 
Your ’ealth, gentlemen.” 

“The old rogue, where duos he ex|x*ct to go to? It came from 
the public-liouse,” Wagg said. ‘It requires two men to carry off 
that sherry, ’tis so uncommonly strong. I wish I had a bottle of oW 
Steyue’s wine here, Pendennis : your uncle and 1 have had many a 
one. no sends it about to people where he is in the habit of dining. 
I .remember at poor Kawdou Cmwley’s, Sit Pitt Crawley’s brother-^ 
he was Governor of Coventry Island — Steyue’s chef always came in 
the moitiing, and the butler arrived with the chamiiague from Gaunt 
House, in ime ice-pails ready.” 

** How good this is 1 ” said Popjoy, good-naturedly. “ You must 
have a hUn in your kitcheo.” 

0 yes,” Ml'S. Bungay said, thinking he spoke of a jack-chain very 
» likely. 

** I mean a French chef/’ said the polite guest. 

0 yes, your lordship,” again said the lady. 

your artist say he’s a Frenehman, Mrs. R called out 

Wagg. 
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M Well, rm sore I don’t know/* answered the publisher’s lady. 

** Because, if he does, he’s a ^hziV yer/’ cried Mr. Wagrj?; but 
nobody saw the pun, which disconcerted somewhat the bashful 
puii>ter. “ The dinner is fiom Grig'gs’ in St. Paurs Churchyard ; so 
IS IWon’s,” hewbispei'ed Pen. “Bunpfay writes to giro half-a-cn)wn 
X ht^d more than Bacon, — so does Bacon. They would poison each 
: r thei's ices if they could (ret near them ; and as for the luade-dishos 
— tliey are p(»ison. This — hum — ha — this ’brimborion n (a Sevium> 
deluMoiis, Ml'S. B.,” he said, helping^ himself to a dish which thu 
imdei laker handed to him. 

•• Well. Pm gflad you like it,” Mrs. Bunpfay answered, blushinio!', 
^iwl not knowing' whether the name of the dish was actually that 
^hii'h Wagg gave to it, but dimly conscituis that tliat individual was 
Quizzing her. Accordingly she hated Mr, Wagg with female ai'dour; 
and would have depKsod liim fituu his command over Mr. Bungay’s 
p^nr>diral, but that liis name was gieat iii the trade, and his reputation 
lu the land considerable. 

By the displacement of persons, Warrington had found himself on 
tilt' right hand of Mrs. Sharidon, who sate in plain black silk and 
f»ul<‘d oruamonts by the side of the florid publisher. The sad smile 
<»f tJie lady moved his rough h(‘art to pity. XolxKly M^emcd to interest 
himself alxmt her : she bate looking at her husband, who himself 
'^‘emed rather airshed in llio piesenro of some of the company, 
ei.ham and W agg lx)th knew him and bis circumstances. 11c had 
Worked with the ter, and was immeasurably bis superior in wit, 
penius, and acquirements; but Wagg's star was brilliant in the world, 
&ud |xx}r .Shanclon was unknown there. He could not 8|>oak before 
Lhe noisy talk of the coarser and more successful man ; but drank his 
wine in silence, and as much of it as the people would give liim. lie 
was under surveillance. Bungay had wanu^ the undertaker not to 
fill the Captain’s glass too often or too full. It was a melancholy pre- 
caution that, and the more melancholy that it was necessary. Mrs. 
Abandon, too, cast alarmed glances across the table to see that her 
husband did not exceed. 

Abashed by the failure of his first pun, for he was impudent and 
easily disconcerted, Wagg kept his conversatioD pretty much to Pen 
<iuring the rest of the dinner, and of course chiefly spoke about their 
' neighbours. ** This is one of Bungay’s grand field-days,” he saUL 
,*• We are all Bungavians here. — you read Popjoy’s novel ? It 
was an old magazine story written by poor Buzzard years ago, and 
forgotten here until Mr. Trotter (that is Trotter with the large shirt- 
oollar) fished it out and bethought him that it was appUcablo to the 
elopement; so B()b wrote a few chapters peiv 

mitted the use of bis namet and I daresay supplied a page bete and 
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there—and * Desperation, or the Fugitive Duchess ’ made its appear, 
ance. The great fun is to examine Popjoy about his own work, of ^ 
which he doesn’t know a wo)*d. — say, Popjoy, what a capital passage 
that is in Volume Three, ^where the Cardinal in disguise, after 
being converted by the Bishop of London, proposes marriage to the 
Duchess’s daughter.” 

Glad you like it,” Popjoy answered ; it’s a favourite bit of my 
own.” 

“ There’s no such thing in the whole book,” whispered Wagg to 
Pen. ** Invented it myself. Gad ! it wouldn’t be a bad plot for a 
higb«church novel.” 

I remember poor Byron, Ilobhouse, Trelawney, and myselfJ 
dining with Cardinal Mozzocaldo, at Borne,” Captain Sumph began! 
**and we had some Orvicto wine for dinner, which Byron liked very 
much. And 1 itMiuMiilier how the (’ardinal regretted that ho was a 
single man. We went to (^ivita Vecchia two days afterwards, where 
Bynm’s yacht was — and, by Jove, the Cardinal died within three 
weeks; and Byron was very sorry, for he rather liked him.” 

** A devilish interesting story, Sumph, indeed,” Wagg said. 

You should publish soino of those stories, Captain Sumph, you 
really should. Such a volume would mako our friend Bungay’s 
fortune,” Sliandon replied. 

“ Why don’t you ask Sumph to publish ’em in your new paper— 
the what-d’ye-caU’em — hay, Shandou *•' *' bawlccfout Wagg. 

“ Why don’t you ask liiin to publish ’em in yoift* old magazine, the 
Thingumbob ? ” Shandou replied. 

** Is there going to bo a new paper ? ” asked Wenham, wlio | 
knew perfectly well ; but was ashamed of bis connection with the ; 
press. 

** Bungay going to bring out a paper ? ” cried Popjoy, who, on iht 
contrary, was proud of his literary reputation and acquaintances 

You must employ me. Mrs. Bungay, use your influence with him 
and make him employ me. Prose or verse — what shall it be ? Novels 
poems, travels, or leading articles, begad. Anything or everythiog— 
only let Bungay pay me, and I’m ready— 1 am now, my dear Mrs 
Bungay, begad now.” 

^ It’s to be called the * Small Beer Chronicle,*” growled Wagg, 
*<and little Popjoy is to be engaged for the infantine department.” 

It is to called the * Pall Mall Gazette,’ sir, and we shall be 
very happy to have you with us,” Shandon said. 

* Pall Mall Gazette ’—why * PaU Mall Gazette ? ' ” asked Wi^g* 

Because the editor was boro at Dublin, the 8iil>editor at Cork, 
because the proprietor lives in Paternoster Rowt and the psfer 
published in Catherine Street, Strand* Won’t that leaaon snlftoe joQ|j 
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\K%gg ? ” Sbandon said ; he was gettiag^ rather angrjr. << Everything 
must have a name. My dog Pouto has got a name. You’ve mt a 
name, and a name which you deserve, more or lesSf bedad. Why 
d’ye grudge the name to our paper ? ” 

** Jiy any other name it would smell as sweet,” said Wagg. 

** I'll have ye remember its name's not what-d’*ye-cair*em, Mr. 
Wagg,” said Shandon. You know its name well enough, and— and 
you know mine.” 

** And I know your address, too,” said Wagg, but this was spoked 
in an undertone, and the good-natured Irishman was appeased almost 
m an instant after his ebullition of spleen, and asked Wagg to drink 
|j|0rino with him in a friendly voice. 

When the ladies retired from the table, the talk grew louder still ; 
and presently Wcuharn, in a courtly speech, proposed that everybody 
bh'iuld dunk to the health of the new Journal, eulogising highly the 
talents, wit, and learning of its editor, Captain Shandon. it was his 
maxim never to lose the supivnt of a newspaper man, and in the 
rum so of that Qv^^ning, he went round and saluted every literary 
gentleman present with a pi ivy compliment specially addressed to 
him ; informing this one how great an impression had been made in 
Downing Street by bis last article, and telling that one how profoundly 
hts gorxl f I lend the Duke of So-and-So bad been struck by the ability 
of the late numbers. 

The evening camb to a close, and in spite of all the precautions to 
the contrary, poor Shandon reeled in bis walk, and went home to his 
new lodgings, with his faithful wife by his side, and the cabman on bis 
I box jeering at him. Wonham had a chariot of bis own, which be pot 
' At Popjoy’s service; and the timid Miss Bunion seeing Mr. Wagg, who 
was her neighbour, about to depart, insisted upon a seat in bis carriagOi 
much to that gentleman's discomfiture. 

Pen and Warrington walked home together in the moonlight, 

** And now,” Warrington said, ** that you have seen the men of let^sii 
^tcll me. was I far wrong in saying that there are thousands of people 
in this town, who don’t write books, who are, to the full, as clever and 
intellectual as people who do ? ” " 

Pen was forced to confess that the literary peraonages with whom 
be had become acquainted had not said mueb, in the course o( the 
uighPe eonvereatioDy that was worthy to be remembered or qnoMd, 
lu facty not one wordiiboot literature bad been saUdoringtim whole 
oouTseof the nigbtt and it may be wUipered to those tmh a ^ted 
peopb who aiw attxknm to fam w the haUtt and milm^ 
cf amnef lettaivithattherearei^ race ofjpeofde whotalheliMl^^ 
pedufOi whp ned 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE “PALL MALL GAZETTE.’^ 


C ONSIDERABLE success at first attended the new journal. Iti 
wasji^enerally stated, that an influential political party supporter 
the paper ; and fcrc'at names were cited amongst the contributors to its 
columns. Was there any foundation for these rumours? Wo arc not 
at liljcrty to say whether they were well or ill founded ; but this much 
we may divulge, that an article upon foreign i^dicy, which was jjone- 
rolly attributed to a noble lotd, whoso crtnnoction with the Foreign 
OlTice is very well known, was in reality composed by Captain 
Shaudou, in tho parlour of the Bear and Staff public-house near 
Whitehall Stairs, whither tho printer’s boy had tracked him, and 
where a literary ally of bis, Mr. Bludyor.hada temporary residence; 
and a series of papers on finance questions, which were univer- 
sally supposed to be written by a great statesnvtn of the House of 
OonimoDs, were in reality composed by Mr. George) Warrington of the 
Upper Temple. 

lliat there may have been some di^aliogs between the ** Pall Mall 
Gazette” and this influential party, is very possible. Percy Popjoy 
(whose father, Lord Falconet, was a member of tho party) might be 
seen not unfroquontly ascending the stairs to Warrington's chambers ; 
and some information appeared in the paper which gave it a character, 
and could only be got from very peculiar sources. Several poems, 
feeble in thought, but loud and vigorous in expression, appeared in 
the Pali Mall Gazette,” with the signature of P. P. ; ” and it must 
bo owned that his novel was praised in the new journal in a very out-* 


rageous manner. 

In the political department of the paper Mr. Pen did not take any 
share; but bo was a most active literary contributor. The *‘Pall 
Mall Gazette ” had its offices, as we have heard, in Catherine Street, 


in tiuf Strand, and hither Pen often came with his manuscripts in his 
pocke^ and with a great deal of bustle and pleasure ; such as aman 
mis at the outset of bis literary career, when to see himself in print 
Is still a novel sensation, and he yet pleases himself to think that bis 
writings are creating some noise in the world. j 

Here it was that Mr. Jack Finucane, the sub^editor, compile^ 
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f rith paste and scissors the journal of which he was supervisor. With 
n eag^lo eye he scanned all the paragraphs of all the newspapers 
wliK'h had anything to do with the world of fashion over which he 
piesiiled. He didn’t let a death or a dinner*party of the aristocracy 
|)a8s without having the event recorded in the columns of his journal ; 
and from the most recondite provincial prints, and distant SotJtch aiul 
Iribh newspapers, he fished out astonishing paragraphs and intelli- 
j:»*nce regarding the upper classes of society. It was a grand, nay a 
touching sight, for a philosopher, to see Jack Finucano, Esquire, with 
a plate of meat from the cookshop, and a glass of porter from the 
public-house, for his meal, recounting the feasts of the great, as if he 
M l)cen present at them ; and in tattered trowsets and dingy shirt- 
^^ves,cheei*fully describing and arranging the most brilliant frtea of 
tko world of fashion. The incongruity of Finiicane’s avocation, and 
his manners and appearance, amused his new friend Pen. Since ho 
left his own native village, where his rank probably was not very 
lofty, Jack had seldom seen any society but such as used the parlour 


« f the taverns which he frequented, whereas from his writing you 
\^«uld have supposed that he dined with ambassadors, and that his 
ommou lounge was the l)ow-window of White’s. Errors of descrip* 
tJon, it is true, occasionally slippt^d from his pen ; but the “ JJallina- 
fcfid Sentinel,” of which he was own con-espondont, suffered by these, 
Ti'ii the “ Pall Mall (Jazette,” in which Jack was not pcn’initted to write 
n^'Tch, his London cliiefs thinking that the scissors and the paste wore 
I'^ ttcr wielded by hiol than the pen. 

Pen took a great deal of pains with the writing of his n3vicws,and 
living a pretty fair share of desultory reading, acf]uired in the early 
Tf^ars of his life, an eager fancy and a keen sense of fun, his articles 
pleased his chief and the public, and he was proud to think that be 
iebcrved the money which he earned. We may be sure that the “ Pall 
Mail Gazette ” was taken in regularly at Fairoaks, and read with 
delight by the two ladies there. It was received at Clavering Park, 
w’O, where we know there wns a young lady of great literary tastes $ 
And old Dr. Poi tmaii himself, to whom the vVidow seut her paper 
after she had got her son’s articles by heart, signified his approval of 
^<in’s productions, saying that the lad bad spirit, taste, and fancj, and 
^rote, if not like a scholar, at any rate like a gentleman. 

And what was the astonishment and delight of , our friend Ma^ 
^tmdennis, on walking into one of his clubs, the Regent, where 
^Venham, Lord Falconet, and some other gentlemen of good repata* 
and fashion were assembled, to hear them one day talking ovara 
number of the ** Pall Mall Gazette,” and of an article wbieli am>eared 
columns, making some bitter fun of a book recently pumbed 
* the wife of a celehrated member of the opporitiem party. The 
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book in question was a Itook of Travels in Spain and Italy, by ihm 
Countess of Muff liorougb, in which it was difficult to say which waif 
the most wonderful, the French or the English, in which languages 
her ladyship wrote indifferently, and upon the blunders of which the 
critic pounced with delighted mischief. The critic was no other than 
Fen : he jumped and danced round about his subject with the greatest 
jocularity and high spirits : he showed up the n(»ble lady's faults with 
admirable mock gravity and decorum. There was not a word in the 
article which was not polite and gentleman-liko ; and the unfortunate 
subject of the ciiticism was scarified and laughed at during the opera- 
tion. Weuhatn's bilious countenance was puckered up with mali^ 
plciasure as he read the critique. Lady .Mufri)oiough had not askfl 
him to her parties during the last year. Lord Falconet giggled 
laughed with all his heart ; ix»rd Muff borough and he had b<*en 
rivals ever since they U*gan life; and those complimented Major 
IVndounis, who until now had scarcely paid any attention to som«* 
hints which his Faimaks correspemdence threw out of** dear Arthur's 
Constant and severe literary occupations, which I fear may undermine 
the poor Uiy's health," and had thought any notice of Mr. Pen and 
his nowspaiicr connections quite below his dignity as a Major and 
a gentleman. 

Put when the oracular Wenhain praised the boy’s production;! 
when Lord Falconet, who had bad the news from Percy Popjoy, 
approved of the genius of young Pen: when the great liord Sunme 
himsfdf, to whom the Major referi'ed the article, laughed and snig- 
gered over it, swore it was capital, and that the MufTiiorough would 
writlio under it, like a whale under a har|X)on, the Major, as in dutj 
liound, began to admins his nephew very much, said, ** By gad, thv 
young rascal had some stuff in him, and would do something ; ho had 
always said he would do something ; " and with a band quite tremu- 
lous with pleasure, the old gentleman sate down to write to the wido^ 
at Pairoaks all that the great folks had said in praise of Pea ; and 
wrote to the young rascal, too, asking when be urould come aadeat j 
chop with his old uncle, and saying that he was commissioned to takv 
him to dinner at Qaunt House, for Lord Steyne liked anybody wb^ 
could entertain him, whether by his folly, wit, or by his dulnes^ by hii 
oddity, affectation, good spirits, or any other quality. Pen flung hs 
lettsr across the table to Warrington ; perha|» he was disappointed 
that t|ie other did not seem to be much affected by it 

The courage of young critics is prodi^os : they clamber up to 
the judgment-seat, and, with scarce a hesiution, ^ve their opinioB 
Upon works the most mtrioateor profound. Had Macaulay's History 
or Herdcbel's Astronomy been put before Pen at this period, he wo^ 
have looked through tbe volumes, meditated hisqpioion over a 
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lud signified his august approval of either author, as if the critic had 
k*eo their born superior and indulgent master and patron. By the 
help of the Biographie Universelle or the British Museum, be would 
be able to take a rapid resume of an historical period, and allude to 
names, dates, and facts, in such a masterly, easy way, as to astonish 
his mamma at home, who wondered where her boy could have 
aciiiiiied such a prodigious store of reading, and himself, too, when 
he came to read over his articles two or three months after they had 
ken composed, and when he had forgotten the subject and the books 
^^hich he had consulted. At that period of his life Mr. Pen owns, 
that he would not have hesitated, at twenty-four hours' notice, to pass 
tin (opinion upon the greatest scholars, or to give a judgment upon the 
Kucyclopmdia. Luckily he had Warrington to laugh at him and to 
keep down his impertinence by a constant and wholesome ridicule, or 
be might have become conceited beyond all sufferance ; for Shandon 
liked the dash and flippancy of his young aide^de^camp^ and was, 
indeed, lietter pleased with Pen’s light and brilliant flashes, than with 
the heavier metal which his elder coadjutor brought to bear. 

But though he might justly be blam^on the score of import inonco 
and a certain prematurity of judgment, Mr. Pen was a perfectly honest 
' litic ; a great deal too candid ftjr Mr. Bungay’s purposes, indeed, who 
;nimibled sadly at his impartiality. Pen and his chief, the Captain, 
bad a dispute upon <^is subject one day. In the name of common 
Mr. Pendennis,” Shandon asked, ** what have you been doing — 
praising one of Mr. Bacon’s bcxjks ? Bungay has been with me in a 
fury this morning, at seeing a laudatory article upon one of the works 
»f the odious firm over the way.’* 

Pen’s eyes opened with wide astonishment. Do you mean to 
say,” he asked, ** that we are to praise no books that Bacon publishes : 
or that, if the books are good, we are to say they are bad ? ” 

” My good young friend — for what do you suppose a benevolent 
Hmblisher undertakes a critical journal, to benefit his rival ? ” Shandon 
inquired. 

** To benefit himself certainly, but to tell the truth too," Pen said— 
rtiof ccr/tmi, to tell the truth." 

** And my prospectus," said Shandon, with a laugh and a sneer; 
'^do you consider that was a work of matbematicat accuracy of state- 
ment?" 

Pardon me, that is not the question," Pen said ; " and I don’t 
think you very mnob care to argue it. I had some qualms of con- 
science about that same prospectus, and debated the matter with my 
friend Warrington. We agrM, however,’* Pen said, laughing, 
Imuae the prospectus was rather dectematory and poettoal, and the 
iiant was pointed upon the show-boerd rather larger than the origfaial 
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who was inside the caravan, we need not be too scrupulous about this 
triOing inaccuracy, but might do our part of the show, without loss of 
character or remorse of conscience. We are the fiddlers, aud play our 
tunes only ; you are the sliowman.*^ 

“ And ioader of the van,” said Shandoo. “ Well, I am glad that 
your conscience gave you leave to play for us.” 

** Yes, but,” said Vm, with a fine sense of the dignity of his position, 

“ we are all party men in England, and 1 will stick to my party like a 
Briton. 1 will lie as g(XKl-natured as you like to our own side, ho is n 
fool who (piarrels with his own nest; and I will hit the enemy as hard 
as you like — but with fair play, Captain, if you please. One cau’t tell 
all the truth, 1 supinise ; but one can tell nothing but the truth : and L 
would rather starve, by Jove, and never earn another penny by my| 
pen ** (this redoubted instrument had now been in use for some six 
weeks, aud Pen six)ko of it with vast enthusiasm and respect) ** than 
strike an opponent an unfair blow, or, if called upon to place him, 
rank him below his honest desert.” 

“ Well, Mr. rendenuis,whcn we want Bacon smashed, we must get 
some other hammer Ui do it,” Shandon said, witli fatal good-natuic ; 
and very likely thought within himself, “ A few years hence perhaps 
the ytiung gentleman won’t U* so squeamish.” The veteran Condottuue 
himself was no longer so scrupulous, lie had fought and killed on so 
many a side for many a year past, that remorse had long (eft him. 

Gad,” said ho, “ you’ve a tender ctmscience, Mr. Pendennis. It'.*' 
the luxury of all novices, and I may hare had one once myself ; but 
that sort of bloom wears off with the rubbing of the world, and I'm 
not going to the trouble myself or putting on anartiGcial complexion, 
like our pious friend Wenham, or our model of virtue, VVagg.” 

“ I don't know whether some people’s hypocrisy is not better, 
Captain, than other’s cynicism.” 

*• It’s more proiitable, at any rate,” said the Captain, biting his 
nails. ** That Wenham is as dull a i[uack as ever quacked : and you , 
see the carriage in which ho drove to dinner. 'Faith, it’ll be a long: 
time before ^li's. Shandon will take a drive in her own chariot. God 
help her, poor thing ! ” And Pen went away from his chief, after their 
little dispute and colloquy, pointing his own moral to the Captain’s 
tale, and thinking to himself, ** Behold this man, stored with genius, 
wit. learning, and a hundred good natural gifts: see bow he has 
wrecked them, by paltering with bis honesty, and foig;etting to respect 
himself. Wilt thou remember thyself, 0 Pen ? thou art conceited 
enough ! Wilt thou sell thy honour for a bottle ? No, by heaven’s 
grace, wo will be honest whatever befals, and oar mouths shall only 
npigBk the truth when they open.” 

A punishment, oti at least, a trial, was in store for Mr. Pen. I| 
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the very next number of the “ Pall Mall Gazette/* Warriugtan read 
out, with roars of laughter, an article which by no means amused 
Arthur Pendennis, who was himself at work with a criticism for the 
next week’s number of the same journal ; and in which the Spring 
Annual ” was ferociously maltreated by some unknown writer. Tho 
person of all most cruelly mauled was Pen himself. Ilis verses had 
not appeared with his own name in the ** Spring Annual/’ but under 
an assumed signature. As he had refused to review the book, Shandon 
iiad handed it over to Mr. Bludyer, with directions to that author to 
dispose of it. And he had done so effectually. Mr. Bludyer, who 
was a man of very considerable talent, and of a race which, I believe, 
IS quite extinct in the press of our time, bad a certain notoriety in his 
profession, and reputation for savage humour, lie smashed and 
trampled down tho poor spring flowers with no more mercy than 
a bull would have on a parterre ; and having cut up tho volume to bis 
heart’s content, went and sold it at a bookstall, and purchased a pint 
of bmndy with the proceeds of the volume. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WHEEB PEK APPEARS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

L et us bo allowed to pass over a fe\i months of the histuiy of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis's lifetime, during the which, many events 
may have occurred which were more interesting and exciting to him- 
aelf, than they would be likely to prove to the reader of his present 
memoirs. We left him, in the last chapter, regularly entered u{^n his 
business as a professional writer, or literary hack, as Mr. Warrington 
chooses to style himself and his friend ; and we know, how the life of 
any hack, legal or literary, in a curacy, or in a marching regiment, or 
at a merchant’s desk, is full of routine, and tedious of description. 
One day’s labour resembles another much too closely. A literary man 
has often to work for his bread against time, or against his will, or 
in spite of his health, or of his indolence, or of his repugnance to the 
subject on which he is called to exert himself, just like any other daily 
toiler. When you want to make money by Pegasus (as he must, 
perhaps, who has no other saleable property), farewell poetry and 
aerial flights : Pegasus only rises now like Mr. (ireen’s balloon, at 

E riods ^vertised beforehand, and when the spectator’s money has 
en paid. Pegasus trots in harness, over the stony pavement, and 
pulls a cart or a cab behind him. Often Pega8u.s does his work with 
panting sides and trembling knees, and not seldom gets a cut of the 
whip from the driver. 

Do not let us, however, bo too prodigal of our pity upon Pegasua 
There is no reason why this animal should be exempt from labour, or 
illness, or decay, any more than any of the other creatures of Qc^’s 
world. If he gets the whip. Pegasus very often deserves it, and I for 
one am quite ready to protest with my friend, George Warrington, 
against toe doctrine which some poetical sympathisers are inclineid to 
put forward, viz. that men of letters, and what is called genius, are 
to be exem^ from the prose duties of this daily, broad-wanting, 
taz^paying life, and aro not to be made to work and pay like their 
neignoonrs. 

Well, thw, the ** Pan Mall Gazette’^ being duly established, and 
Arthur Pendennia’s merits recognized as a flippant, witty, and amuaiDg 
aitiOi he worked eway hard eveiy week, proparfog reviewa of wi 
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works as came into his department, and writing hts reviews with flip- 
piricy certainly, but with honesty, and to the best of his power. 1$ 
itii^^ht bo that a historian of threescore, who had spent a quarter of a 
iviitury in composing a work of which our young gentleman disposerl 
in the course of a couple of days* reading at the British Museum, was 
Tint n]t4)gether fairly treated by such a facile critic ; or that a poet, who 
had U^en elaborating sublime sonnets and odes until be thought them 
til for the public and for fame, was annoyed by two or throe dozen 
lint^s in Mr. Pen's review, in which the poet*s claims were set thnl 
l*y the ci itic. as if the latter weie my lord on the bench, and the author 
.i niiMTable little suitor trenibliiig liefore him. The actors at the 
theatres complained of him wofully, too, and very likely he was too 
fhard upon them. But thei'e was not much hai*m done after all. It is 
different now, as we know ; but there were8r> few great historians, or 
^^reat p(>ets. or great actors, in Pen'.s time, that scarce any at alltadie 
up for judgment before his critical desk. Those who got a litlle 
wliipping, got viimi in the main was good for them : not that the judg%, 
any better or wiser than the persons whom he sentenced, ori 
indeed ever fancied himself so. Pen had a stnirig sense of humour 
and justice, and had not therefore an overweening lespectfor hisown 
works ; besides, he had his friend Warrington at his ellJOw--a terrible 
critic if the young man was disposed to be conceited, and more 
savage over Pen than ever he was to those whom he tried at his 
literary assize. 

By these criticallabours, and by occasional cqntributions to leading 
articles of the journal, when, without wounding his papeu', this eminent 
publicist could conscientiously speak his mind, Mr. Arthur Pendeunis 
gained the sum of four ixmnds four shillings weekly, and with no small 
IMins and labour. Likewise he furnished Magazines and lleviews with 
articles of his composition, and is believed to have been (though on 
this score he never chooses to speak) London correspondent of the 
** C^hatteris Champion,” which at that time contained some very bril- 
liant and eloquent letters from tlie metropolis. By these labours the 
fort unate youth was enabled toeamasum very nearly equal to four hun- 
dred pounds a-year ; and on the second Christmas after his arrival in 
I.fOndoo, be actually brought a hundred pounds to bis mother, ae a 
dividend upon the debt which he owed to Laura. That Mrs. Pen- 
dennis read every word of her son*s works, and considered him to be 
the profoundest thinker and most elegant writer of the day j that she 
thought his retribution of the hundred pounds an act of angelic virtue t 
that she feared he was ruining his health by bis labours, and was 
delighted when he told her of tto society which he met, and of the 
great men of letters and fasiiioa whom be saw, will beiomgioed 
reuders whehaveaean son-worship amongst molhefs» and that charm- 

V 
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being simplicity of lo^e with which women in the country watch the 
career of their darlings in London, If John has held such and such a 
V>rief ; If Tom has teen invited to such and such a l)all : or George 
has met this or tliat great and famous man at dinner ; what a delight 
there is in the hearts of mothers and sisters at home iu Somersetshire ! 
Uow young Ilopcfurs letters are read and remembered I What a 
theme for village talk they give, and friendly congratulation ! Intlic 
second winter, Pen came for a veiy brief space, and cheered the 
widow’s heart, and lightened up the lonely house at Fairoaks. Helen 
had her son all to herself ; Lauju was away on a visit to old l^ady 
Rockminster ; the folks of Claveriug Park were absent ; the very few 
old friends of the bous(^ Doctor Poitman at their head, called upon 
Mr. Pen, and treated him with marked resi^ect ; between mother and I 
sou, it was all fondness, confidence, and alTection. It was the liappiest^ 
fortnight of the widow’s whole life ; [)eihaps in the lives of botli of 
them. The holiday was gone only too tjuickly ; aud Pen was back in 
th^ busy world, and the gentle widow alone again. S]io sent Arthur's 
money to Laura : I don’t know why this young lady took the oppor* 
tuuity of leaving home when Pen was coming thither, or whether he 
was the more piqued or relieved by her absence. 

Ue was by this time, by his own merits and his uncle’s introduc- 
tions, pretty well introduced into London, and known l)oili in literary 
and polite circles. Amongst the former, his fabhiouable leputalion 
stood him in no little stead ; ho was considered to be a gentleman of 
good present means and better expectations, ^ho wiote for his 
pleasure, than which there canuot be a greater recommendation to a 
young literary aspirant. Bacon, Bungay and Go., were proud to 
accept his articles ; Mr. Wenham asked him to dinner ; Mr. Wagg 
looked upon him with a favourable eye ; aud tiiey i-eported how they 
mot him at the houses of ^rsons of fashion, amongst whom he was 
pretty welcome, as they did nottiouble themselves about his means, 
present or future ; as his appearance and addresss were good ; and as 
got a character for being a clever fellow. Finally, he was 
asCSuMk^o house, because he was seen at another bouse : and thus 
no smilvvarieties of London life were preseuted to the young man : 
he wa6 made familiar with all sorts of people from Paternoster How 
to Pilnllco,and was as much at homo at Mayfair dining-tables as at 
those tavern boards where some of his companions of the pen W]^re 
accustomed to assemble. 

JbAtU of high imirits and curiosity, easily adapting himself to all 
whom he met, the young fellow pleased himself m th» strange 
variety and Jumble of men, and mide himself welcome, or at ease 
at least, wherever he went. He would breakfast for instance, at 
Mr. PloveFs of a morning, in oompaoy witii a Peeti a Buhop, a 
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parliamontary orator, two blue ladtes of fashion, a popular proaoheri 
the author of the last new noTel, and the very latest lion imported 
frc»m Egfjpt or from America; and would quit this distin^ished 
society for the back room at the newspaper office, where pens and 
ink and the wet proof-sheets were awaiting him. Here would he 
Finucane, the sub-editor, with the last news from the Row : and 
ShandoD would come in presently, and giving a nod to Pen, would 
begin scribbling his leading article at tho other end of the table, 
llankiMl by the pint of sherry, which, when the attendant boy lx>beld 
him, was always silently bn^ught for tho Captain : or Mr. Bludyer'a 
roaring voice would hi heard in tho front room, where that truculent 
critic would imixnind the lx)oks on tho counter in spite of the timid 
remonstiances of Mr. Midge, tho publisher, and after looking through 
th<* volumes would sell them at his accustomed book-stall, and having 
drunken and dined upon the produce of tho sale in a tavom bca, 
would call for ink and fmper, and proceed to smash ** the author of 
his dinner and tho novel. Towards evening Mr. Pen would stroll in 
the direction of his chib, and take up Warrington there for a oonstitu- 
tional walk. The exercise freed the lungs, and gave an appetite for 
dinner, after which Pen had tho privilege to make bis bow at some 
very pleasant houses which were opened to him : or the town before 
him for amusement. There was the Opera ; or the Eagle Tavern ; or 
n ball to go to in Mayfair ; or a quiet night with a cigar and a Imk 
and a long talk with Warrington; or a wonderful new song at the 
back Kitchen ; — at this time of his life Mr. Pen beheld all sorts of 
places and men ; and very likely did not know how much be enjoyed 
himself until long after, when balls gave him no pleasure, neither did 
farces make him laugh ; nor did the tavern joke produce the least 
excitement in him ; nor did the loveliest dancer that ever showed her 
ancles cause him to stir from his chair after dinner. At his present 
mature age all these pioasyrcs are over : and the times have passed 
away too. It is but a very few years since— but the time is gone, and 
most of the men. Hlud3rer will no more bully authors or oimt b&d* 
k»rds of their score. Shandon, the learned and thriftless, the witty 
and unwise, sleeps his last sleep. They buried honest DcMoIan toe 
other day ; never will he cringe or flatter, never pull long-bow or 
empty whisky-noggiln any more. 

'the London season was now blooming in its full vigour, and the 
fashionable newspapers abounded with infonnation regarding^ the 
grand banquets, routs and balls which were enliveqjbg the 
workl. Our gracioas sovereign was bolding levees and drawing* 
rooms at St. James's : the bow*windows of the ehiba were efowwffi 
withfhe headsof respectable itMl*£acednewqpeper*feading geirtleaMir 
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along tho Serpentine trailed thousands of carnages : squadrons of 
dandy horsemen trampled over Rotten Row : everybody was in town 
in a word; and of course Major Arthur Pendennis, who was somebody, 
was not absent. 

With his head tied up in a smart liandana handkerchief, and his 
meagre carcass enveloixid in a brilliant Turkish dressing-gown, the 
worthy gentleman sate on a certain morning hv his lire-side, letting 
bis feet g<TitIy simmer in a bath, whilst he took his early cup of tea, 
and perused his Morning Post.*’ He could not have faced tlic day 
without his two houis* toilet, without his early cup of tea, without his 
** Morning Post.*’ 1 supj^oso nobody in the world except Morgan, not 
even Morgan’s master himsidf, knew hi>w feeble and ancient the Major ^ 
was growing, and what nuiiiU*iless little comforts he re<|uired. 

If men sneer, as our lialiit is, at the aitilices of an old l)eauty. at 
her{)aiiit, jxTfumcH, ringlets; at those innimierabh».and to us unknown 
stratagems with which she is said to remedy the ravages of time 
and reconstruct the charms whereof years have l)orc?ft her ; the ladies, 
it is to b(^ presumed, are not on their side altogi*ther ignorant that 
men aro vain as wedl as they, and that tho toilets of old bucks are to 
the full as elakirato as their own. flow is it that old Hlushington 
keeps that constant little rose-tint on his cheeks; and where does 
old Blondel get the preparation wdiich makt^a his silver hair pass for 
golden? Have you ever seen Lord Hotspur gia off his hoi-se when 
ho thinks noliody is lotiking? Taken out of his stirrups, his shiny 
Ixxits can haidly totter up the of Hotspu* House. He is a 
dashing young nobleman still as you see the kick of him in Rotten 
Row; when you behold him f*n fiiul, wliat an old, old fellow! Did 
you over form to youmdf any idea of Dick Lacy (Dick has lK»en Dick 
thoso sixty years) in a natiinii state and without his stays ? All these 
men are objects whom tho observer of human life and manners may 
contemplate with as much profit as tho most elderly Belgravian Venus, 
or inveterate Mayfair Jezeliel. An old repnibato daddy-longlegs, who 
had never said his prayers (exc<*pt |)erhaps in public) these fifty years : ' 
an old buck who still clings to as many of the habits of youth as his 
feeble ^asp of health can hold by : who has given up the bottle, but 
sits with young fellows over it, and tells naughty stories upon toast- 
and water — who has given up beauty, but still talks about it as 
wickedly as the youngest roue In company — such an old fellow, 1 say, 
if any i^arson in Pimlico or St. James’s were to order tho beadles to 
bring him into the middle aisle, and there set him in an arm-ebahr, 
and make a text of him, and preach about him to the congregation, 
could be turned to a wholesome use for once in hU life, and might be 
surprised to find that some good thoughts came out of hiuou But we 
ere wandering from our text, the honest Major, who sits aU this while 
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with his feot cooliDg in the bath : Morgan takes thorn out of that place 
4>f purification, and dries them daintily, and proceeds to set the old 
geutlcman on liis legs, with waistband and wig, starched cravat and 
.s|X)tless boots and gloves. 

It was dining these hours of the toilet that Morgan and his 
employer had tlieir confidential conversatiems, for they did not meet 
much at other times of the day — the Major abhorring the sixMety of 
his own chairs and tables in his lodgings ; and Morgan, his niaster^s 
toilet over and letters delivered, had his time very much on his own 
hands. 

This spare time the active and well-mannered gentleman bestowed 
among the valets and butlers of the nobility, his ac(juaintancc ; and 
Morgan Peudennis, as he was stylod, for, by such com|xmnd names, 
gentlemen's gentlemen are called in their privatecircles, was afrequent 
and welcome guest at some of the very highest tables in this town, 
lie was a member of two influential clubs in Mayfair and Pimlico; 
and he was thus enabled to know the whole gossip of the town, and 
entertain his master very agreeably during the two hours' toilet oiin* 
\ersatiun. He knew a hundred tales and legends regarding persons 
of the very highest foa, whoso valets canvass their august secrots, 
justi iny dear madam, as our own parlour-maids and depaudania in 
the kitchen discuss our characters, our btingioess and generosity, our 
{X'ouniary means or embarrassments, and our little domestic or con- 
nubial tiffs and qi^aiTols. If I leave this manuscript open on my 
table, I have not the slightest doubt Betty will read it, and they will 
talk it over in the lower regions to-night ; and to-morrow she will 
bring in my breakfast with a face of such entire imperturbable 
innocence, that no mortal could suppose her guilty of playing the 
«py; you and the Captain have high words upon any subject, 
which is just possible, the circumstances of the quarrel, and the 
characters of bi>tb of >ou, will be discussed with impartial eloquence 
over the kitchen tea-table; and if Mrs. Smith's maid should by 
chance be taking a dish of tea with yours, her presence will not 
undoubtedly act as a restraint upon the discussion in question ; her 
opinion will be given with candour; and the next day her mistress 
will probably know that Captain and Mrs. Jones have been a 
quarrelling as usual. Nothing is secret. Take it as a rule that John 
knows everything : and as in our humble world, so in the greatest : a 
duke is no more a hero to his va/et-de-cJiwNdre tbaa you or I ; and his 
Grace’s Man at his club, in company doubtless with other Men of 
equal social rank, talks over his masters character and affairs with the 
ingenuous trutbfulnesswhlch befits gentlemen who are met togetherin 
couiideiiqe. Who is a niggard and screws uphismoney-boxes; who 
isinthe Unds of the money-leiideni, and io putting ins noble natno 
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on the back of bills of exchange ; who is inUmate with whoee wife : 
who wants whom to marry her daughter, and which be won^t— -no, not 
at any price :-^ll these facts gentlemen's confidential gentlemen 
discuss confidentially, and are known and examined by every persop 
who has any claim to rank in genteel society. In a word, if old 
Pendennis himself was said to know everything,, and was at onc^* 
Admirably scandatous and delightfully discreet ; it js but justice to 
Morgan to say, that a great deal of his master's information was 
supplied to that worthy man by his valet, wlio went out and foraged 
knowledge for him. Indeed, what more effectual plan is there to got 
a knowledge of London society, than to begin at the foundation — 
that is, at the kitchon-floor ? 

So Mr. Morgan and his employer conversed as the latter's t<alt\ 
proceeded. There had been a Drawing-room on the day previous, 
and the Major read among the prc\seiitation8 that of Lady Claverin): 
by Lady Kockminster, and of Miss Ainory by her mother Lady 
Glavering,--«nd in a further part of the paper their dresses wore 
described, with a precision and in a jargon which will puzzle and 
amuse the antiquary of future geneiations. The sight of these names 
carried Pendennis l)ack to the country. ‘‘ How long have the Olaver- 
ings been in liOndon ? " ho asked ; ** pray, Morgan, have you seen any 
of their people ? ” 

Sir Pmneis have sent away his foring man, sir," Mr. Morgan 
replied ; and have took a friend of mine as own man, sir. Indeed 
he applied on my reckmendation. You may recklcct Towler, sir, — 
tall red-'aired man — but dyes his 'air. Was groom of the chambers 
in Lord Levant’s fam’ly till his K)rdship broke hup. It's a fall for 
Towler, sir : but poro men can't be particklar,” said the valet, with a 
pathetic voiw*. 

. llovilish hard on Towler, by gad ! ” said the Major, amused, ** ami 
not pleasant for Lord Levant— he, he ! ” 

Always knew it was coming, sir, I spoke to you of it Michaelmas 
was four years ; when her ladyship put the diamonds in pawn. It 
was Towler, sir, took 'em in two cabs to Dobree's — and a good deal 
of the plate went the same way. Don't you remember seeing of it at 
Hlafkwall, with the Ijevant arms and coronick, and Lord Levant sett'ii 
opp'sit to it at the Marquis of Steyne's dinner ? Beg your pardon ; 
did I cut you, sir?” 

^Morgan was now operating upon the Major's chin— be continued 
the theme while strapping the skUfid razor. ** They've took a house 
in Grosvenor Place, aira are coming out strong, sir. Her ladvship's 
going to give three, parties, beside a dinner a-week, sir. Her foitane 
won't stand it^HXin't stand it” 

*^Gad, she had a devilish good cook when I mm at FUroaks^** 



tlio Major said, with very little compassiou for the widow Amory’a 
fortune. 

'^Marobblan was Us iiamoi sir; — Marobblan’s f^ono away/ sir,*' 
Morgan said, — and the Major, this time, with hearty sympathy, said 
•' he was devilish sorry to lose him.** 

** There's been a tremenjuous row about that Mosseer Marobblan,'* 
Morgan continued. ** At a ball at Baymouth, sir, bless his im|)adeiic*e, 
he challenged Mr. Ilarthur to fight a jewel, sir, which Mr. llarthui* was 
very near knocking him down, and pitchin' him outawinder, and servo 
him right ; but Chevalier Strong, sir, came up and stopped the shindy 
—1 beg pardon, the boltorcation, sir-— them French cooks has as much 
l>iidu and insolence as if they was real gentlemen.*' 

I ** I beard something of that quarrel," said the Major ; ** but Miro- 
hilaut was not turned off for that ? ** 

No, sir — that affair, sir, which Mr. Harthur forgave it him and 
lio'aved most handsome, was hushed up : it was about Miss llamory, 
"ir, that he 'ad 'is.dfsmissial. Those French fellerS*, they fancy every- 
body is in love with 'em ; and he climbed up the large grape vine to 
her winder, sir, and was trying to get in, when he was caught, sir ; 
and Mr. Strong came out, and they got the garden-engine and played 
on him, and there was no end of a row, sir." 

** Confound his impudence 1 You don't mean to say Miss Amoiy 
encouraged him," cried the Major, amazed at a peculiar expression in 
Mr. Morgan's countenance. 

Morgan resumed his imperturbable demeanour. ** Know nothing 
about it, sir. Servants don’t know them kind of things the least. 
Most probbly their was nothing in it— -so many lies is told about 
families — Marobblan went away, bag and b^gage, saucepans, and 
pianna, and all — the fellow *ad a pianna, and wrote potry in Fitsnch, 
and he took a lodging at Clavering, and he hankered aljout 
primiscs, and it was said that Madame Fribsby, the milliner, brought 
letters to Miss llamory, though I don't believe a word about it ; nor 
that he tried to pison hisself with charcoal, which it was all a humbug 
lietwigst him and Madam Fribsby ; and to was nearly shot by the 
keeper in the park.’* 

In the course of that rery day, it chanced tfiat the Major had 
stationed himself in the great window of Bays’s Clob in St Jameses 
IStreet, at the hour in the afternoon when yon see a totf-ecore d 
respedable old bucks simUarly recreating themselves (Bays's ti int&|Mr 
an old^fashbned place of resort now, ai^mauy of its members mors ^ 
than middloHiged ; but in the time of tto Prm BegeuI, ttoae (4i; 
fellows occupied tto same wkidowt and wmsoam of tto twy greatsto . 
Hhndiesin llimempto)^MajdrPeiideiiito WM lookiBij: bm tto grent 





window, and spied his nephew Arthur walking down the street in 
company with his friend Mr. Popjoy. 

“Look I ” said Popjoy to Pen, as they passed, “did you ever pass 
Bays’s at four o’clock, without seeing that collection of old fogies ? lt*A 
a regular museum. They ought to be cast in wax, and set up at 
Madame Tussaud’s — 

“-—In a chamber of old horrors by themselves,” Pen said, laughing. 

“ — In the chamber of horrors ! Gad, dooced good ! ” Pop cried. 
“ They are old rogues, most of ’em, and no mistake. There's old 
Blondel; there’s my uncle Colchicuro, the most confounded old sinner 
in Europe ; there’s — hullo ! there’s somebody rapping the window and 
nodding at ua” 

“It's my uncle, the Major,” said Pen. “Is he an old sinneJ 
too?” 

“ Notorious old rogue,” Pop said, wagging his head. (“ Notowious 
old woguo,” he pronounced the words, theieby rendering them raiicli 
more emphatic.) “‘He's b('ckoning you in ; he wants to speak to you.” 

“ Come in too,” lY»ii said. 

“ —Can’t,” replied the other. “ Cut uncle Col. two years agi>, 
about Mademoiselle Frangipane. — Ta, ta,” and the young sinner t(K>k 
leave of Pen, and the clul) of the elder criininnls, and sauntered into 
Blae([uiere’s, an adjacent eatablishnu‘nt, frequented by reprobates of 
his own age, 

Colchicum, Bloudel, and the senior bucks hnd'^nst been conversing 
about the Clavering family, whoso appoaraiico in Wndoii had formed 
the subject of Major Pendonuis’s n*oming conversation with his valet. 
Mr. Blondol's house was next to that of Sir Francis Clavering, in 
Grosvonor Place: giving very good dinners himself, ho had remarked 
some activity in his neighbour's kitchen. Bir Francis, indeed, had a 
new chef, who had come in more than once and dresssed Mr. Blondel's 
dinner for him ; that gentloiiian having only a remarkably expert 

female artist permanently engaged in his establishment, and employ- 
ing Biioh chefs of note as happened to bo free on the occasion of his 
grand banquets, “ They go to a dovilisli expense and see devilish bad 
company as yet, I hear,” Mr. Blondel said, — “ they scour the streets, 
by ted, to get people to dine with ’em. Cbampi^on says it breaks 
ms nei^ to serve no a dinner to their society. \Vhat a shame it is 
thpse low people should have money at all,” cried Mr. Blondel, 
whose grandfather hod been a reputable leather-breeches maker, 
and whose fatiher bad lent money to the Princes. 

“ I wish 1 had fallen in with the widow myself,” sighed Lord 
Colchioom, “and not been laid iip*with that oonfound^ gout at 
Leghorn.— I would have married the woman myseU,— l*m told she 
has six hundred thousand pounds in the Threes. 
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** Not quite 80 much os that, — I knew her family in Indiai*’ — Major 
Pondennis said. ** I knew her family in India ; her father was an 
rnormously rich old indigo-planter, — know all about her, — Clavering 
has the next estate to ours in the country.— 11a 1 therc^’s iiiy nephew 
walking with ” — With mine, — the infernal young scamp,’* said Lord 
I'olchicum, glowering at Popjoy out of his heavy eyebrows; and he 
turned away from the window as Major Pendennis tap|)ed upon it. 

The Major was in high good-humour. The sun was bright, the 
air brisk and invigorating. He had determined upm a visit to Lady 
(Mavering ou that day, and bethought him that Arthur would be a 
companion for the walk across the Green Park to her ladyship’s 
Master Pen was not displeased to arcompaiiy his illustrious 
ht^lative, who pointed out a dozen great men in their brief transit 
through St. James's Street, and got l>ows fiom a Duke, at a crossing, 
a Hishop (on a cob), and a Cabinet Minister with an umbrella. The 
I hike gave the elder Pendennis a linger of a pipe-clayed glove to 
''hake, which the Major embraced with givat veneration ; and all 
IV'u’s blood tingled, as 1 h» found himself in actual communication, as 
It were, with this famous man (for Pen had possession of the Major’s 
left arm, whilst that gentleman’s other wing was engaged with his 
race’s right), and he wished all Grey Friars* School, all Oxbridge 
Cnivorsity, all i’atornoster liow and the Teni[)le, and I^aura and bis 
niothcr at Fairoaks, could Ik) standing on each side of the street, to 
the meeting b#tweeu him and his uncle, and the most famous 
duke in Christendom. 

** How do, Pendennis ? — fine day,” wore his Grace’s roruarkablo 
woids, and with a nod of his august head bo passed on— in a blue 
frock-coat and spotless white duck trowsers, in a white stock, with a 
shining buckle behind. 

Old Pendennis, whose likeness to his grace has been remarked^ 
lH*gan to imitate him unconsciously, after they liad parted, shaking 
with curt sentences, after the manner of the great man. W'e have ail 
of us, DO doubt, met with more than one military officer who has so 
Kiiitated the manner of a certain Great Captain of the Age ; and has, 

I erbaps, changed his own natural character and dispositioi], because 
Fate had endowed him with an aquiline nose. In like manner have 
we not seen many another man pride himself on having a tall fore* 
head and a supposed likeness to Mr. Canning? many another go 
through life swelling with self-gratificatlon on account of animagloM 
resemblance (we say’* imagine,’* because that anybody ahoula be 
realtyUke that moat beautiful and perfect of men is impossible) to the 
great and revered George lY,: many third parties, who wore low 
necks to their dresses tecause they fancied that Lord Bynm and 
ibemselvea were similar in aiqeamnoe j and baa not tlig gmeecloee 
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but lately upon poor Tom Bickerstaff, who having no more imagiua- 
tion than Mr. Joseph Hume, looked in the glass and fancied himself 
like Shakspeare ? shaved his forehead so as farther to resemble the 
immortal rord, wrote tragedies incessantly, and died perfectly crazy — 
actually perished of his forehead ? These or similar freaks of vanity 
most jpeople who have frequented the world must have seen in their 
experience. Pen laughed in bis roguish sleeve at the manner in which 
bis undo began to imitate the great man from whom they had just 
parted : but Mr. Pen was as vain in his own way, perhaps, as the elder 
gentleman, and strutted, with a very consequential air of his own, by 
tho Major's side. 

** Yes, my dear boy,” said tho old bachelor, as they saunteied 
through tho Green Park, where many poor children were disporting 
happi^, and errand boys were playing at toss halfpenny, and black 
sheep were grazing in the sunshine, and an actor was learning his part 
on the bench, and nursery maids and their charges sauntered here and 
there, and several couples were walking in a leisurely manner; yes. 
depend on it, roy boy ; for a poor man, there is nothing like having 
go^ acquaintances. Who were those men, with whom you saw mo iu 
the bowwiudowat Bays's? Twowore Poersof therealm. Hobananob 
wi7/ be a Peer, as soon as his grand-uncle dies, and ho has had his 
third seizure ; and of the other four, not ono has less than his seven 
thousand a-year. Did you see that dark blue brougham, with that 
tremendous stepping horse, waiting at the door of the club? You'll 
know it again. It is Sir Hugh Trumpington's ; he* was never known 
to walk in his life ; never appears in the streets on foot — never : and if 
he is going two doors off, to see his mother, the old dowager (to whom 
I shall certainly introduce you, for she receives some of the best coiii- 
pauy in London), gad.sir,ho mounts his horse at No. 23, and dismounts 
again at No. 25 A. He is now upstairs, at Bays's, playing picquot with 
Count Punter : he is the second best player in England— as well he 
may be ; for he plays every day of his life, except Sundays (for Sir 
Hugh is an uncommonly religious man), from half-past three till half • 
past seven, when he dresses for dinner. 

A very pious manner of spending his time,” Pen said, laughing, 
and thinking that* his uncle was falling into the twaddling state. 

Qad, dr, that is not the question. A man of his estate may 
employ his time as he chooses. When you are a baronet, a county 
member, with ten thousand acres of the best land in Cheshire, and 
ouch a place as Trumpington (though be never goes there), you may 
do as you like,” 

*'And so that was hts brougham, dr, was it ?” the nephew said, 
with almost a sneer« 

” Hb bro«igliaii»**-0 ay, yesl^-wd that brings me bask lo my 
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|x>irit— revenous a xius moutona. Yea, begad ! reveiioua iioa mou* 
tons. Well, that brougham is mine if 1 choobe« betweeu four and 
beven. Just as much mine as if I jobbed it from Tilbur/s, begad» for 
thirty pound a-month. Sir Hugh is the best-natuiod fellow in the 
world ; and if it hadn't been so fine an afternoon as it is, you and I 
would have been in that brougham at this very minutdionour way to 
< jrosvenor Place. That is the benefit of knowing rich men ; — 1 dine 
l«>r iK»thing, sir ; — I go into the country, and Pm mounted for nothing. 
Other fellows keep hounds and gamekeepers for me. JSic vos nun 
I obi8, as wo used to say at Grey Friars, hey ? I’m of the opinion 
nf my old friend Leech, of the Forty-fourth ^ aud a devilish good* 
shrewd fellow he was, as most So^tchmen are. Gad, sir, Leech used to 
bay, ^ lie was so ixx>r that he couldn’t afford to know a poot man.’ 

**You don’t act up to your piiociples, Uncle,” Pen said, good* 
naturedly. 

** Up to my principles ; how, sir ? ” the Major asked, rather testily* 

** You would have cut me in Saint James's Street, sir,” Pea said, 

* were your practice not more benevolent than your theory ; you who 
live with dukes and magnates of the land, and would take no notice 
of a poor devil like me.” By which s|Xiecb we may see that Mr* Pen 
was getting on in the world, and could flattey as well os laugh in his 
sleeve. 

Major Pendenuis was appeased instantly, and very much pleaj^Kl. 
lie tapped affectionately bis nephew's arm on which be was iHaning, 
and said, ** You, you are my flesh and blo<xl I Hang it, sir, I’ve 
been very proud of you and very fond of you, but for your confounded 
follies and extravagances — and wild oats, sir, which I hope you've 
JKiwn. Yes, begad ! I hope you’ve sown ’em ; I hope you’ve sown 
’em, begad ! My object, Arthur, is to make a man of you— to see 
you well placed in the world, as beccimes one of your name and my 
own, sir. You have got yourself a little reputation by your lite^ry 
talents, which I am very far from undervaluing, though in my lime, 
begad, poetiy and genius and that sort of thing were devilish disre- 
puuble. There was poor Byron, for instance, who ruined himself, and 
contracted the worst habits by living with poets and newspaper- 
writers, and people of that kind. But the times are changed now*— 
t here's a run upon literature— dever fellows get into the b^ bouses in 
town, begad ! Tempura tmUaiUntr^ sir, and, by Jove, 1 suppose what- 
ever is is right, as bhakspeare says.” 

Pen did not think fit to tell his unole who was the author who 
had made use of that remarkable phrase, and here descending from 
the Qreen Park, the pair nude Hiet waj into Orosvenor iPlaoe»aiid 
to the door of the mansion oooupied tihere by Sir Fraaoie and Iiadjr 
Claveriiig. 
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The dinin^*room shutters of this handsome mansion were freshly 
gilded ; the knockers shone gorgeous upon the newly-painted dot)r ; 
the lialcony before the drawing-room bloomed with a portable gardeii 
of the most beautiful plants, and with flowers, white and pink, and 
scarlet ; the windows of the upper room (the sacred chamber and 
dressing-room of my lady, doubtless), and evtMi a pretty little case- 
ment of the third story, which keen-sighted Mr. Pen presumed t‘> 
belong to the virgin bedix>om of Miss lllancho Amory, were similai ly 
adorned with flot al ornaments, and the whole exterior face of the house 
presented the most brilliant aspect which fresli now paint, shining; 
plate glas.s, newly cleaned bricks, and sptjtless mortar, could oiler t > 
the beholder. 

“ How Strong must have rejoiced in organising all this splendour,’* 
thought Pen. He recognised the (JheTalicr's genius iu the magnificeitce 
bt'fore him. 

“ Lady (Jlavering is going out for her drive,” the Major said. 
“ We shall only have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur.” He us4.hI 
the word “ pi.sieU»ai-ds,” having he«ai*d it from .'K»ine of the ingenioiiv't 
youth of the nribility alxnit town, and as a modern plimse suited to 
J’en’s tender years. Indeed, as the two geiitlt^men niched the door, 
a landau drove up, a inagniliccnt yellow carriage, lined with brocadr^ 
or Katin of a faint cream colour, drawn by wonderful grt»y horses, with 
flaming ribbons, and harness blaadng all over with crests : no less 
than three of these henildic emblems surmountoiH the coat of arms 
on the imruds, and tliesc* shields contained a prodigious numljer of 
quartering.s, Itetokeniiig tlie aiitiqttity and splendour of the houses of 
Olavering and Snell. A coachman lu a tight silver wig surmounted 
the magnificent hammei cloth (whereon the same anna were worked 
in bullion), and controlled the pt-aucing greys — a young man still, 
but of a solemn counConance, with a laced waistcoat and buckles in 
his shoes—littlu buckles, unlike those which John and Jeames, the 
footmen, wear, an d which we know are large, and spread elegantly 
over the foot 

One of the leaves of the hall door was opened, and John— -one of 
the largest of his race — was leaning against the door pillar, with his 
ambrosial hair powdered, his legs crossed ; beautiful, silk-stockinged ; 
in his hand his cane, gold-headed, dolichoskion. Jeames was invisible, 
bi)^ near at hand, waiting in the hall, with the gentleman who does not 
wear livery, and ready to fling down the roll of hair-cloth over which 
her ladyship vras to step to her carriage. These things and men, the 
which to tell of demands time, are seen in the glance of a pactised 
eye : and iu fact, the Major and Pen had scarcely croased the street, 
when the second baitant of the door flew open ; the horse-hair carpet 
tumbled down the door-steps to those of the carriage ; John was 
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openiiig it on one side of the emblazoned door, and Jeames on the 
other, and two ladies, attired in the highest style of fashion, and 
nrooinpauied by a third, who carried a Blenheim spaniel, yelpiojj: in a 
Ii^lit blue ribbon, came foith to ascend the carriagfe. 

Miss Amory was the first to enter, which she did with aeriel ligrht- 
noss, and took the place which she liked best. I^ady (ylavering* next 
hkllowed, but her ladyship was moi^ mature of ag:e and heavy of focjt, 
and one of those feet, attired in a gfroen satin boot, with some part of 
a stocking, which was very fine, whatever the ancle might be which it 
encircled, might be seen swaying on the carriage -step, as her ladyship 
leaned for support on the arm of the unbending Jeames, by the on-' 
raptured observer of female beauty who happened to be passing at the 
I time of this imposing ceremonial. 

The Pendenniscs senior and junior lieheld those charms as they 
came up to the door — the Major l<x>kiDg grave and courtly, and Pen 
somewhat alxisbed at the earriage and its owners ; for ho thought of 
sundry little passages at Clavering, which made his heart beat rather 
<iuick. 

At that moment Lady (JIavering, looking round, saw the pair— she 
was on the first carriage-step, and would have been in the vehicle In 
another second, but she gave a start backwards (which caused some 
of the [)Owder to fiy from the hair of ambrosial Jeames), and crying 
out, “ Ix)r*, if it isn’t Arthur Pondennis and the old Major ! ” jumptwi 
back to terra firmasdin^ctly, and holding out two fat hands, encased in 
tight orange-coloufcd gloves, the good-natured woman warmly greeted 
the Major and his nephew. 

** Come in both of you. — Why haven’t you been befor'o ? — Get out, 
Blanche, and come and see your old friends. — 0, Pm w glad to soo 
you. We’ve been waitin’ and waitin’ for you ever so kmg. Come in, 
luncheon ain’t gone down,” cried out this hospitable lady, squeezing 
Pen’s liand in both hers (she had dropped the Major’s after a brief 
wrench of recognition) and Blanche, casting up her eyes towards the 
chimneys, descended from the carriage presently, with a timid, blush* 
log, appealing look, and gave a little hand to Major Pendennis. 

The companion with the spaniel looked about irresolute, and 
doubting whether she should not take Fido his airing ; but she too 
turned right about face and entered the bouse, after Lady Clavering, 
lier daughter, and the two gentlemen. And the carriage, with the 
prancing greys, was left unoccupied, save by the coachman in the 
silver wig. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

IN WHICH TUB SYLPH RUAPPEAB6. 

B etter folks than Morgan, tho valet, were not so well instructed 
as that gentleman, i*egaiding the amount of Jjady Clavering’s^ 
riches: and the legend in Loudon, upon her Ladyship's arrival in tho 
polite metropolis, was, that her fortune was enormous. Indigo 
factories, opium clippers, banka overflowing with ru{^s, diamonds 
and jewels of native princes, and vast sums of interest paid by them 
for loans contracted by themselves or their predc^cesssors to Lady 
Clavering’s fatlier, were mentioned as sources of her wealth* Her 
account at her London banker’s was positively known, and the sum 
embraced so many cyphers as to create as many O’s of admitution in 
the wondering hearer. It was a known fact that an envoy from an 
Indm Prince, a Colonel Altaiiiont, tho Nawaub of Lucknow’s prime 
favourite, an extraordinary man, who had, it was said, embraced 
Mahometanism, and undergone a thousand wild and perilous adven- 
tures, was at present in this country, trying to negotiate with the 
begum Claveiing, the sale of tht Nawaub’s celebrated nose-ring 
diamond, the light of the Dewan.” 

Under the title of the begum, Lady Clavering’s fame began to 
spread in London before she herself descended upon the Capital, and 
as it has been the boast of Delolme, and Blackstone, and all panegy- 
rists of the BriUsb Constitution, that we admit into our aristocracy 
merit of every kind, and tliat the luwliest-bom man, if he but deserve it, 
may wear the robes of a peer, and sit alongside of a Cavendish or a 
Stanley : so it ought to be the boast of our good society, that haughty 
Uioujfh it be, naturally jealous of its privileges, and careful who shall 
be admitted into its circle, yet, if an individual be but rich enough, all 
barriers ate instantly removed, and he or she is welcomed, as from his 
wealth be merits to be. This fact shows our British independence and 
honest feoliog— our higher orders are not such mere haughty aris- 
tociats as the ignorant represent them s on the contrary, if a man have 
money they will hold out their hands to him, eat his dinners, dance at 
bis ballsi marry his daughters, or give their own lovely girls to hiS 
BOOS, as affably as your oommonesttoturier would da 
As he had superioteoded the airangmneots of the oonotrj mansioiii 
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our friend, the CheTalicr Strong, gave the benefit of his taste and 
advice to the fashionable* London upholsterers, who prepared the town 
house for the reception of the Clavering familj. In the decoration of 
tins elegant abode, honest Strong’s soul rejoiced as much as if he had 
l)oen himself its proprietor. He hung and re-hung the pictures, he 
studied the positions of sofas, he had interviews with wine nierchanta 
and purveyors who wero to supply the new establishment ; and at the 
Nime time the ikironct’s factotum and confidential friend took tho 
opportunity of furnishing his own chambers, and stocking his snug 
lutle collar : his friends complimented him upon the neatness of the 
former; and the select guests who came in to share Strong’s cutlet* 
now found a iKtttIo of excellent claret to accompany the meal. The 
(’hovalier was now, as ho said, “ in clover : *’ he had a very comfortable 
set of rooms in Shepheid’s Inn. lie was watted on by a former 
Spnish Legionary and comrade of his whom he had left at a breach 
of a Si^nish fort, ^itid found at a crossing in Tottenham <»couri Road, 
and whum he liad elevated to the rank of bf)dy-servant to himself 
and to the chum who, at piesent, shared bis lodgings. This was no 
other than the favourite of the Nawaub of Lucknow, tho valiant 
Colonel Altaniont. 

No man was less curious, or at any rate, more discrcot, than Ned 
Strong, and he did not care to inquire into the mysterious connect ion 
which, very srxm after their first meeting at ilaymouth,was established 
between Sir Francis Clavering and the envoy of tho Nawaub* The 
latter knew some Secret regarding the former, which put Clavering 
into his prjwer, somehow ; and Stroug, who knew that his patron’s 
early life had liecn rather irregular, and that his career with his regi* 
mont in India had not been brilliant, supposed that the Colonel, who 
swore bo knew Clavering well at Calcutta, had some bold upon Sir 
Francis, to which the latter was forced to yield, la truth. Strong had 
long UDderstO(jd Sir Francis Clavering’s character, as that of a man 
utterly weak in purpose, in principle, and intellect, a moral and phyaioal 
trifier and |)oltroon. 

With poor Clavering, bis Excellency had had one or two interviews 
after their Baymouth meeting, the nature of which conversations the 
Baronet dkl not confide to Strong: although he sent letters to Alts* 
mont by that gentleman, who was fam ambsMador in all sorts of sffairik 
On one of these occasions the Nawaub^s envoy mnst have be^ fii Sft 
exceeding ilLhumour ; for be crushed Olavering’s letter in Us hniMit 
and said with his own particular manner and emphasis 

** A hundred be hanged. I’ll have no more letters nor gdiMre 
,riiilly<^Uy. Tell Chivering 1*U have a tlmusand, or I^JovnlVm 
end burst him all to atoms. Let him give me e thousand end Fn M ' 
elitoed,eDdI gim yon my honour es^geotlemeni HI noftiuk Vmm 
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no more for a year. Give him that message from me, Strong, my boy $ 
and tell him if the money ain't here next Fridhy at 12 o’clock, as sure 
as my name’s what it is, I’ll have a paragiaph in the newspaper on 
Saturday, and next week Til blow up the whole concern.” 

Strong carried back these words to his principal, on whom their 
effect was such that actually on the day and hour appointed, the 
Chevalier made his appearance once more at Altamoiit’s hotel at 
liaymouth, with the sum of money required. Altainont was a gentle- 
man, he said, and behaved as such : he paid his bill at the Inn, and 
the Uaymouth paper announced bis departure on a foreign tour. 
Strong saw him embark at Dover. “ It must bo forgery at the veiy 
least,” he thought, “ that has put Clavei ing into this fellow’s power, 
and the Colonel has got the bill.” 

Befom tlio year was out, however, this happy country stiw the 
Colonel once more upon its shores. A oonft>unded run on the red had 
finished him, he said, at Baden Baden ; no gentleman could htand 
against a colour coming up fourteen times, lie had l)eou obliged to 
diaw upon Sir Francis Clavci mg for means of returning home : and 
Clavering, though pressed for money (for ho had election expen8i\s, had 
Bet up hisesiablishniciit in the country, and was engaged lu furnishing 
his London house), yet found means to acnq>t Colonel Altamont’s bill, 
though evidently very much against his will ; for in Strong’s hearing. 
Sir Francis wished to heaven, with many curses, that the Colonel 
could bafo been locked up in a debtor’s gaol in U^rmany for life, so 
that he might nevm be troubled again. 

These sums for the Colonel Sir Fiancis was obliged to raise without 
the knowledge of his wife ; for though piM feet ly liberal, nay, sumptuous 
in her expenditure, the good lady had inherited a tolerable aptitude 
for business along with the large fortune of her father, Snell, and gave 
to her husband only such a handsome ailuwanre as she thought 
beiitU>d a gentleman of his rank. Now and again she would give him 


a present, or pay an outstanding gambling debt ; but she always 
exacted a pretty accurate account of the monies sr) required ; and re- 
specting tlie subsidies to the Colonel, Clavering fairly told Strong 
that he coMn't speak to his wife. 

, Part of Mr. Strong’s business in life was to procure this money 
and qther sums, for hia patron. And in the Chevalier’s apartments, 
In Slmpherd’a Inn, many negotiations took place between gentleiAen 
of the iiioneyed world and Sir Francis Glaveiing; nod many valuable 
bank-notes and pieoesof stamped paper were paMd between thaou 
Whtlba man bee been mtimhabitof gjtttiiigrindebtlm 
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prosperity, the mODej-lendcr is pretty certain to be in the houEH» agaiii« 
and the bills with the old signature in the market. ClaTering found 
It more convenient to see these gentry at Stiong's lodgings than at 
his own; and such was the Chevalier’s friendship for the Baronet, that 
although be did not possess a shilling of his own, his name might be 
st>en as the drawer of almost all the bills of exchange which Sir Francis 
flavoring accepted. liaving drawn Claveriug’s bills, he got them 
liscounted in the City.” When they became due ho parleyed with 
the hill-holdors, and gave thorn instalments of their debt, or got time 
in exchange for fresh acceptances. Ke^gularly or irregularly, gentlemen 
nnist live !>oniohow : and as wo read how, the other day, at Comorn, * 
the troops forming that garrison weie gay and lively, acted pla^, 
iaiiccd at l)alls, and consumed their rations; though meua66a with 
in assault from the enemy without the walls, and with a gallows if 
the Austrians were successful, — so there are hundreds of gallant 
•ipirits in this town, walking about in g(M)d spirits, dining every day 
III tolerable gaiety and plenty, and going to sleep comfortably; with a 
bailiff always more or less nc»ar,and a rop^‘of debt round their necks 
—the which trifling inconveniences, Ned Strong, the old soldier, bore 


very easily. 

But we shall have another opportunity of making acquaintance 
with these and some other interesting inhabitants of Shepheitl’s Inn, 
ind in the meanwhile are keeping Ijady Clavuring and her friends 
too long waiting cm the door steps of Grosvenor Piac'O. 

First they wedt into the gorgeous dining-nx>ni, fitted up, I^dy 
C'lavoring couldn't for gcxxlnoss gracious tell wby,iu the middle-aged 
style, ** unless,” said her good-natured ladyship, laughing, “ because 
me and Clavering are middle-aged freople ; and here they were 
offered the copious remains of the luncheon of which Lady Clavering 
and Blanche had just partaken. When nobody was near, our little 
Sylphide, who scarcely ate at dinner more than the six grains of rice 
of Amina, the friend of the Ghouls in the Arabian Nights, was moM 
active with her knife and fork, and consumed a very substantial 
portion of mutton cutlets : in which piece of hypocrisy it is telievect 
she resembled other yduog ladies of fashion. Pen and bis tmda 
declined the refection, but they admired the duting-room with dtthv ' 
oomplnneiits,aiid pronoimced it ** very diaste ” that being the {gOpMS 
phrM Thm wetWy Indeed, blgh 4 mc 6 d Dntch chain of tfia 
teenlh 000(1117; tbmwMascuiptitredeariredboffseofthetht^ 
tllire was a ridebesutd idbhedoetof thecMwed workofatdi^^ 
ttel^wCkmntiii^ hioi^eter 
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and Dresden china---nothing', in a word, conld bo chaster. Behind 
the dininig^-room was the library, fitted with busts and books all of a 
size, and wonderful easy chairs, and solomn bronzes in the severe 
classic style. Here it was that, guarded by double doors, Sir Francui 
smoked cigars, and read “ BelPs Life in London,” and went to sleep 
after dinner, when he was not smoking over the billiard-table at his 
clubs, or punting at the gambling-houses in Saint James’s. 

But what could equal the chaste splendour of the drawing-room ? 
-—the carpets were so magnificently fluffy that your foot made no 
more noise on them than your shadow : on their white ground bloonuHi 
roses and tulips as big as warming-pans : about the room were high 
chairs and low chaiis, bandy-legged cliairs, chairs so attenuated that 
it was a wonder any but a sylph could sit upon them. mar([ueterie- 
tables covered with marvellous gimcracks. china ornaments of all ag(*s 
and countries, bronzes, gilt daggers. Books of Beauty, yataghans, 
Turkish papooshes and lx>xes of Parisian Ixjnbons. Wherever you 
sato down there were Dresden shepiiords and shepherdesses c<m- 
veiiient at your elbow ; there were, moreover, light blue poodles and 
ducks and cocks and hens in porcelain; there were nymphs by 
Boucher, and shepherdcbses by Greuze, very chaste indeed ; there 
wore muslin curtains and brocade curtains, gilt cages with parroquets 
and love birds, two squealing cockatoos, each out-squealing and out- 
chattering the otlier ; a clock singing tunes on a console-table, and 
another booming the hours like Great Tom, on the mantel-piece— 
there was, in a word, eveything that comfort coulA desire, and the 
most elegant taste devise. A London drawing- mom, fltted up without 
regard to expense, is surely one of the noblest and most curious sights 
o! the present day. The Itomans of the Lower Empii'o, the dear 
Marchionesses and Gounti^sses of Ix^uis XV., could scarcely have had 
a finer taste than our modem folks exhibit; and everybody who saw 
Lady Clavering’s receptioQ-nx)ms, was forced to confess that they 
were most elegant ; and that the prettiest nx^ms in London — Lady 
Harley Quin’s, Lady Hanway Wardour’s, or Mrs, Ilodge-Podgson’s 
own, the groat Kaili'oad Croesus’ wife, were not fitted up with a more 
oonsuminate chastity.” 

Poor Lady Ciavering, meanwhile, knew little regarding these 
things, and had a sad want of respect for the splendours around her. 

1 t>n]^ know they cost a precious deal of money, Major,” she said to 
her guest, ”aiid that I don’t adv& you to tryoneof them gossamer 
gilt chairs : /came down on one the night we gave onr second dinner 
party. Why didn’t yon come and see us before ? We^d have aeked 
you to it” 

** Yoh j^ld have liked to see Mamma break a chair, woiildn''t 
you, Mr, Pendennis?” dear Blanche said withasneer ShewaaaiigTy 
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because Pen was Ulkiog and bughing with Alainmail^ecattse Mamma 
had uiade a number of blundeia in describing tlie house— ^or a 
hundred other good reasons. 

** I should like to have been hj to give Clavering my arm if 
she had need of it,** Pen answer^, with a bow and a blush. 

Quel preux Chevalier f** cried the Sylphide, tossing up her little 
head. 

1 have a fellow-feeling with those who fall, I'emember,” Pen said. 
“ I suffered myself very much from d<nng so once.** 

*• And you went home to Laura to console you,*’ said Miss Amory. 
Pen winced. lie did not like the remembrance of the consolation, 
which Laura had given to him, nor was he very well pleased to find 
that his rebuff in that quarter was known to the world : so as he had 
nothing to say in reply, he began to bo immensely interested in the 
furniture round about him, and to praise Lady Claveriog’s taste with 
all his might. 

Me, don’t prai^ me,” said honest Lady Clavering, it’s all the 
upholsterer’s doings and Captain Strong’s ; they did it all while we was 
at the Park — and — and — Lady Uockiianster has been hero and says 
tlm salongs are very well,” said Lady Clavering, with an air and tone 
of great deference. 

My cousin Laura has U^en staying with her,” Pen said. 

“ It is not the dowager ; it is the Lady Kockminster.” 

Indeed ! ” criqd Major Peudenuis, when he heard this great name 
of fashion. ** If you liave her ladyship’s approval, Lady Olavoriog, 
you cannot be far wrong. No, no, you cannot be far wrong. Lady 
ll<;ckmmstor, 1 should say, Arthur, is the very centre of the circle of 
fabhion and taste. The rooms are beautiful indeed ! ” and the Major's 
voice hushed as he spoke of this great lady, and ho looked round and 
surveyed the apartments awfully and respectfully, as if he had been at 
church. 

** Yes, Lady Kockminster has took us up,” said Lady Clavering. 

** Taken us up, Iriamma,” cried Bianclie, in a shrill voice. 

“ Well, taken us up, then,” said my lady, “ it’s very kind of her, 
and 1 dare say we shall like it when wo git used to it, only at first 
one don’t fancy being took — ^wcll, taken up, at all. Sim is going to 
give our balls for us ; and wants to invite all our difici*s. But I 
wun’t stand that. I will have my old friends, and I won’t IsAi Imr 
send all the cardt out, and sit mum at the of my own tables 
You most come to me, Arthur and Major— come, let me see, on tbe 
14th. — It ain’t one of our grand dinners^ Blanche,” she mid, k)Qikm(t 
round at hm daughter, who bit her lips and frowned very savagely tor 

* anile mA* botr, widM inea. 
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couio U> a quiet meeting than to a grand dinner. He had had enough 
of those large entertainments, and preferred the simplicity of the home 
circle. 

** 1 always think a dinner's the best the second day/’ said T^ady 
Clavering, thinking to in^nd her first speech. *• On the 14th we’ll Ik? 
quite a snug little party ; ’* at which second blunder, Miss Blanche 
clasped her hands in despair, and said, ^*0, ^fainma, vous ttes 
tMorrigihle*' Major Pendennis vowed that he liked snug dinners of 
all things in the world, and confounded her ladyship’s impudence for 
daring to ask such a man as hvn to a second day’s dinner. But he 
was a man of an economical turn of mind, and bethinking himself 
that he could tlimw over these people if anything lietter should off<»r, 
he accepted with tlui blandest air. As for Pen, he was not a diner- 
out of thirty years’ standing as 3 'et, and the idea of a fine feast in a fine 
house was still perfectly welcome to him. • 

“ What was that pretty little quarrel which engaged itself between 
your worsliip and Miss Ainory ? ” the Major asked of Pen, as they 
walked away together. ** 1 th<»ught you used to be au mteux in that 
quarter.” 

“ Usi‘d to be,” answered Pen, with a dandified air ; “ is a vague 
phrase regarding a woman. Was and is are two very different tei uis, 
sir, as regards women’s hearts es|x*cially.” 

“ Egad, they change as we do,” cried t!ie elder. ” When we took 
the Cape of Good 11()|X3, 1 recoiled there was a lady who talked r)f 
poisoning herself for your humble servant ; aiKl,l)ega{l, in thi-oe montli'i 
she ran away from her husltaiid with sonielKxly else. Don’t get your- 
self entangled with that Miss Amory. She is forward, aflected, and 
underbred ; and her character is somewliat — never mind whaU But 
don’t think of her ; ten thousand iHuiud wou’t do for you. What, tny 
good follow, is ten thousand (xiund ? 1 would scarcely pay that girl’s 

miliiner’s bill with the inteivst of the money.” 

“ You seem to be a connoisseur in millinery, Uncle," Pen said. 

** 1 was, sir, I was/’ replied the senior; ** and the old war*horse, 
you know, never hears the sound of a trumpet, but he begins to he, 
he!«— >you understand,” — and he gave a killing though somewhat 
snpemnnuated leer and bow to a carriage tliat pas^ them and 
entered the Park. 

*** Lady Catherine Martingale’s carriage,” he said, ** mons’ous fine 
girls the daughters, though, gad, I rememter their nether a thousand 
times haudsomer. No, Arthur, my dear fellow, witli your person and 
expectations, you ought to make a good coup in marriage some day 
or other ; and though 1 wouldn’t have this repeated at Fairoaks, you 
rogue; ha 1 ha 1 a I'eputation for a little wickedness, and for being an 
Aomme dangereiiXf don’t hurt a young fellow with the women, 'f bey 
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like it, sir — they hate a milksop . * • young men must be young men, 
you know. ])ut for marriage,** continued the veteran momlivst, that 
IS a very dilTerent matter. Marry a woman with money. Tvo told 
you before it is as easy to get a rich wife as a poor one ; and a doosed 
fleal more comfortable to sit down to a well-cooked dinner, with your 
little entrees nicely served, than to have nothing but a damned cold 
leg of mutton bt'tween you and your wife. We shall have a good 
dinner on the 14th, when we dine with Sir Francis Clavering : stick to 
that, my boy, in your relations vrith tho family. Cultivate *ein, but 
keep ’em for dining. Xo moix‘ of your youthful follies and nonbcuso 
aUmt love in a cottage.** 

** It must be a cottage with a double coach-house, a cottage of 
gentility, sir,*’ said Pen, quoting the hackneyed liallad of the Devil’s 
Walk : but his uncle did not know that potmi (though, perhaps, ho 
might be leading l^en upon the very promenade in qiiestion), and went 
on with his philosophical remarks, very much pleased with the aptness 
(if tho pupil to whom he addressed them. Indeed Arthur Fentleiinis 
was a clever follow, who took bis colour very it^adily from his neigh - 
bnir and found the adaptation only too easy. 

Warrington, tho grumbler, growled out that Pen was IjcComing 
such a puppy that soon tlune would bo no lieaiing him. But the 
tiuth is, the young man’s success and dashing maniierH pleased his 
eMor companion, lie liked to see Pen gay and spirited, and briuifull 
of h(^alch, and life^mud hope ; as a man who havS long since left off 
Ixnng amused wit It clown and har]e(|uin, still gets a pleasure in watch- 
ing a child at a pantomime. Mr. Pen's former sulkiness disapfieared 
with his better fortune: and be bloomed aa the sun began to shine 
upon him. 
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CHAPTERXXXVIII. 

IK Wincn COLONKl. AI/CAMONT AVPKAliS AKD DISAPPEAIUi. 

O N the day appointed, Major Fendennis. who had formed m 
better en^agenioDt, and Arthur, who de»ircd none, arrived 
together to dino with Sir Francis Olavering. The only tenants of thu 
drawiug-ix)om when Pen and his Undo reached it, were Sir Francis 
and his wife, and our friend Captain Strong, whom Arthur was very 
glad to see, though the Major looked very sulkily at Strong, being by 
no means well pleased to sit down to dinner with Clavering’s d — 
house-steward, as he irreverently called Strong. But Mr. \Vellx>r6 
Welbore, Claveriiig's country neighbour and brother member at Par- 
liament, speedily arriving, Pendeunis the elder was somewhat appeased, 
for Welbore, though perfectly dull, and taking no more part in the 
conversation at dinner than the footman behind his chair, was a 
respectable country gentleman of ancient family and seven thousand 
a year ; and tho Major felt alw*«vs at easo in sucU Sfjcicty. To these 
were added.other peisonsof note: tho Dowager tiady Hockroinster, 
who had her reas^msfor being well with the Clavering family, and the 
Lady Agnes Foker, with her sou Mr. Ilarry, our pld acquaintance. 
Mr. Pynsent could not come, his parliamentary duties keeping him at 
the House, duties which sate upon tho other two senators very lightly. 
Miss Blanche Amory was the last of tho company who made her 
appearance. She was dressed in a killing white silk dress, which dls* 
played hcrpearlyshoulders to the utmost advantage. Foker whispered 
to Pen, who regarded her with eyes of evident admiration, that he 
ooittidered her a stunner.” She chose to be very gracious to Arthur 
upon this day, and held out her hand most cordially, and talked about 
dear Fairoaks, and asked for dear Laura and his mother, and said 
she was longing to go back to the country, and in fact was entirely 
simple, affectionate, and artless. 

llaiTV Foker thought ho had never seen anylM% so amiable and 
delightful Not accustomed much to the society of ladies, and ordi* 
narily being dumb in their presence, he found that he could vp&i 
befcm Mias Amo^, and bmme nncommonlv lively and talkaji^;! 
evdn before the dmoer was announced and Iha party deaoendM to 
the lower rooms. He would have longed to give Jiis arm to tte fWr 
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Blanche, and conduet her down the broad carpeted atair ; bat she 
fell to the lot of Pen upon this occasion, Mr. Foker bein^ appointed 
to csoort Mrs. Welbore Welbore, in consequence of his superior rank 
as an earPs grandson, 

Jkit thoug’h he was separated from the object of his desire during 
the passage down stairs, the delighted Foker found himself by Miss 
Amory’s side at the dinner-table, and flattered himself that he had 
manoeuvred very well in securing that happy place. It may bo that 
the move was not his. but that it was made by another persori. 
Blancho had thus the two young men, one on each side of her, and 
each tried to render himself gallant and agreeable. 

Foker's mamma, from her place, surveying her darling hoy» was 
surprised at his vivacity. Harry talked constantly to his fair neigh- 
Ixnir alxnit the topics of tlie day. 

“Seen Taglioui in the Svlphide. Miss Amory? Bring me that 
souprnnio of Volile again, if you please* (this was addressed to the 
attendant near him), very giKid: can*t think where the souprames 
come from ; what l)ccoines of the legs of the fowls, I wonder? She’s 
c!ip[nng in the Sylphule, ain’t she ^ ” and he b«3gan very kindly to 
hum the pretty air which pervades that piettiest of all toilets, UOW 
faded into the past with that most beautiful and gracious of all dancers* 
Will the young folks ever see anything so (farming, anything so 
classic, anything like Taglioni ? ” 

“ Miss Amory a sylph herself,^’ said Mr. Pen. 

“ What a delightful tenor voice you have, Mr. Poker,** said the 
young lady. “ 1 am sure you have been well taught. I sing a little 
myself. 1 should liko to sing with you.'* 

Pen remembered that words very similar bad lieen addressed to 
himself by the young lady, and that she had liked to sing with him 
in former days. Ani sneering within himself, ho wondeiod with hciW 
many other gentlemen she had sung duets since bis time ? Hut ha 
did not think fit to put this awakward question aloud : and only said, 
with the very tenderest air which ho could assume, “ 1 should like to 
bear you sing again, Miss Blanche. I never beard a voice I liked so 
well as yours, 1 think.** 

“ 1 thought you liked Laura's,** said Miss Blanche. 

“ Jiaura’s is a contralto : and that voice is very often out, you 
know," Pen said^ bitterly. “ I have beard a great deal of music, in 
London," be cx>i4bued. “lam tired of those professional people*-* 
they sing too tow— or I have grown too old or too blasd. Ouej^ws 
ddyery soon, in London* Hiss Amory. And like all old feitov^ir 1 
%nly care for the songs I heard in my yootb.** 

“Hike Bngltoh musto best I don't care for foreign songs mficli. 
Get me some sad^ mntton,'' ssid Hr. Foker. 
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I adore English ballads of all things/' said Miss Amorj. 

** Sing me one of the old songs after dinner, will you ? ” said Pen, 
with an imploring voice. 

Shall 1 sing you an English song, after dinner ? ” asked the 
Sylphido, turning to Mr. Fokor. “ 1 will, if you will promise to come 
up soon : " and she gave him a perfect broadside of her eyes. 

ru come up after dinner, fast enough ? *' he said simply. I 
don't care about much wine afterwards — I take my whack at dinner 
•—I moan my share, you know ; and when 1 have had as much as I 
want, I toddle up to lea. Tm a domestic character, Miss Amory — 
my habits aro simple — and when I’m pleased I’m generally in a goc^d 
humour, ain’t 1, i’en ? — that jelly, if you please — not that one, the 
other with the cherries inside. IIow the douse do they get those 
cherrief inside the jellies? ” In this way the artless youth prattled 
on: and MiNS Amory listened to him with inexliaustible good 
humour. When the ladies took their departure for the upper regions, 
lllanche made tin* two young men promise faithfully to quit the table 
HOOD, and departed with kind glances to each. She dropped her 
gloves on Foker's side of the table, attd her handkerchief on Pen’s. 
Each liad some little attention paid to him; her p>Uteness to 
Mr. Foker was perhaps a little more encouraging than her kindness 
to Arthur: but the benevolent little creatine did her best to make 
both the gentlemen happy. Foker caught her last glance as she 
rushed out of the door ; that bright look passed ^ver Mr. Strong’s 
broad wliite waistcoat, and shot straight at Harry FOkcr’s. The door 
closed on the charmer : be sate down with a sigh, and swallowed a 
bumper of claret. 

As the dinner at which Pen and bis uncle took their places was 
not one of our grand parties, it had been served at a considerably 
earlier hour than those ceremonial banquets of the London season, 
which custom has ordained shall scarcely take place before nine 
o’clock ; and the company being small, and Miss Blanche, auuous 
to betake herself to her piano in the drawing-room, giving constant 
hints to her mother to retreat, — Lady Ola veriug made that signal very 
s^)eedily, so that it was quite daylight yet when the ladies reached the 
upper apartments, ftx>m the flower-embroidered balconies of which 
they could command a view of the two Parks, of the poor couples and 
children still sauntering in the one, and of the equipa|;e8 of ladies and 
the horses of dandies passing throu^ the arch of the other. The sun, 
in a word, had not set behind the elms of Eensingtoii Gardens, and 
was still gilding the statue erected by the ladies of Snglaml m hodour 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, when Lady Claveriog and her 
female friends left the genttemeii drinking wine. 
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The windows of the dining-room were opened to let in the fresh 
air, and afforded to the passers-by in the street a pleasant, or, perhaps, 
tantalising view of six gentlemen in white waistcoats, with a quantity 
of decanters and a variety of fruits before them — little boys, as they 
passed and jumped up at the area railings, and took a peep, said to 
one another, Mi hi, Jim, shouldn’t you like to be there, and have a 
cut of that there pine-apple?” — thehoi'ses and carriages of the nobility 
and gentry passed by, conveying them to Helgravian toilets ; the 
policeman, with clamping feet, jiatrolled up and down before the 
mansion : the shades of evening began to fall : the gasman came 
and lighted the lamps before Sir Francis’s door; the butler enteral 
the dining-room and illuminated the antique gothic chandelier over 
the antique carved oak dining-table: so that from outside the house 
you looked inwards upon a night scene of feasting and wax^ndlcs ; 
and from within you beheld a vision of a calm summer evening, and 
the wall of Saint James’s I’ark, and the sky above, in which a star 
or two was just lH?ginning to twinkle. 

Jeames, with folded legs, leaning against the door-pillar of his 
master’s abode, looked forth musingly upon the latter tramjuil bight : 
whilst a spectator, clinging to the railings, examined the former scene. 
Policeman X, passing, gave his attention to neither, but fixed it upon 
the individual holding by the railings, and gaxmg into Kir Francis 
Clavering’s dining-room, where Strong was laughiugandtalkingaway, 
making the conversation for the party. 

The man at the railings was very gorgeously attired with chains, 
jewellery, and waistcoats, which the illumination from the house lighted 
up to great advantage ; liis boots were shiny ; he had brass buttons to 
his coat, and large white wristbands over his knuckles ; and indoed 
looked so grand, that X imagined he beheld a member of parliament, 
or a person of consideration U^^fore him. Whatever his rank, however, 
the XI. P., or pci son of consideration, was considerably excite4 by wine | 
for he lurched and reeled somewhat in his gait, and his hat was cocked 
over his wild and blood-shot eyes in a manner which no sober hat ever 
could assume. His copious black hair was evidently surreptitious, and 
his whiskers of the Tyrian purple. 

As Strong’s laughter, following after one of his own mots, came 

ringing out of window, this gentleman without laughed and sniggered 
in the queerest way likewise, and he dapped his thigh and winked at 
Jeames pensiv# in the portico, as much as to say, ** Plusb, my boy, isn’t 
that a story ? ^ 

Jeames’s attention bad been gradoally dnwn from the moon in 
the heavens to this sublunary scene; and he was pnsaled and alarmed 
by tile amiearaiioe of the man in shiny boots. A hottereation,’* be 
lemarkedj aftei:wardib hi tbe servantd faail*^ boltercatioa with e 
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eller in the streets is never no good ; and indeed, he was not hired for 
ny such purpose/’ So, having surveyed tho man for some time, who 
irent on laughing, reeling, nodding his head with tipsy koowingness, 
resmes looted out of the portico, and softly called ** Pleaceman,” and 
>6ckoned to that officer. 

X marched up resolute, with one Berlin glove stuck in his belt* 
tide, and Jeamos simply pointed with his index finger to the individual 
ivho was laughing against the railings. Not one single word more 
Lhan ** Ploaoeman,” did ho say, but stood there in the calm summer 
Dvening, pointing calmly : a grand sight 

X advanced to the individual, and said, ** Now, sir, will you have 
the kindness to move hou ? 

The individual, who was in pci feet good humour, did not appear 
to hear one word which Policeman X uttered, but nodded and waggled 
his grioning head at Stiong, until his hat almost fell fiom his head 
over the area railings. 

** Now, sir, move on, do you hear ? ” ci ies X, in a much more 
peiemptory tone, and he touched the stranger gently with one of tho 
lingers inclosed in the gauntlets of the Berlin woof. 

lie of tho many rings instantly started, or rather staggered back, 
into what is called an attitude of self-defence, and in that ion 
iK'gan the operation which is entitled ** squaring,” at Policeman X, 
and showed himself brave and warlike, if unsteady. Hullo ! keep 
your hands off a gentleman,” he said, with an oath which need not lie 
i-epoated. 

** Move on out of this,” said X, ** and don't be a blocking up tho 
pavement, staring into gontlemou’s dining-rooms.” 

** Not stare— ho, ho, — not stare— that ts a gi>od one,” replied the 
other, with a satiric laugh and sneer, — ** \V'hiys to prevent nie from 
staring, looking at my friends, if 1 like ? not you, old highlows,” 

Friends ! 1 dessay. Move on,” answered X. 

If you touch me, Til oitch into you, I will, " roared the other. 
** I tell you I know ’em all — ^That’s Sir Francis Clavering, Baronet* 
M.P.— >1 know him, and be knows me — and that’s Strong, and that's 
tho^young chap that made tho row at the ball. I say. Strong, 
Strong ! ” 

It's that d— -—Altamoot ” cried Sir Francis witbio, with a start 
and guilty look ; and Strong, also, with a look of annoyance, got up 
fiom the table, and ran out to the intruder. 

A gentleman in a white waistcoat, running out from a dioing**rooni 
bare«'headed, a pottoomatii and an individual decently attired, engaged 
in almost tfsticuffis on the pavement, were enough to mate a crowd, 
even in that quiet oeighteurhood, at half **paat m|At ffdoek in the 
avmihigi and a small mob began to assemble bmore Sir Francis 
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Giavoring's door. For God’s sake, come m,” Strong said, seising his 
acquaintance’s arm. ** Send for a cab, James, if you please,” be aoded 
in an under voice to that domestic; and carrying the excited gentle^ 
man out of the street, the outer door was closed upon him, and the 
itmall crowd began to move away. 

Mr. Strong had intended to convey the Stranger into Sir Francis’s 
private sitting-room, where the hats of the male guests were awaiting 
them, and having there soothed his friend by bland conversation, to 
have carried him off as soon as the cab arrived — but the now comer 
was in a great state of wrath at the indignity which had been put 
upon him ; and when Strong would have led him into the second 
d(K)r, said in a tipsy voice, That ain’t the door — ^that’s the dining- 
room door — where the drink’s gtdng on — and 1*11 go and have some, 
by Jove ; I’ll go and have some.” At this audacity tho butler stcKxl 
aghast in the hall, and placed himself before tho door : but it opened 
bt^hind him, and the master of the house made bis appearanoe, with 
anxious l<X)ks. 

“ I M l// liavc some, — by I will,” tho intruder was roaring out, 

as Sir Francis came forward. ** Ilulh* ! (;iavoring, I say, I’m come to 
have home wine with you ; hay ! old iKjy — hay, old corkscrew ? Get 
us a bottle of the yellow si^al, you old thief — the very beet — a hundred 
rupees a d(»zen, and no mistake.” 

The host reflected a moment over his company. There is only 
Welliore, Pendei’pis, and those two lads, be thought — and with a 
foiced laugh and piteous look, he said, — Well, Altamont, come in. 

1 am very glad to see you, I’m sure.” 

Colonel Altamont, for the intelligent reader has doubtless long 
ore this discovered iu the stranger his Excellency the Ambassador 
of the Nawaub of Lucknow, reeled into the dining-room, with a 
triumphant look towards Jeames, the footman, which seemed to say, 

” There, sir, what do you think of that ? Now^ am 1 a gentlcnuin or 
no?” and sank down in the first vacant chair. Sir Francis Claveriog 
timidly stammered out the Colonel’s name to his guest Mr. \yelbor6 
Wclbore, and his Excellency began drinking wine forthwith and 
gazing round upon the company, now with tho most wonderful frowns, 
and anon with the blandest smiles, and hiccupped remarks enoenniasUo 
of the drink which be was imbibing. 

** Very singular man. lias resided long in a native ooiitt in 
India,” Strong said, with great gravity, the (Jhevalier’s psesenoa of 
mind never deserting bim-^^'in those Indian courts they get very 
singular habits.” 

Very,” said Major Pendennls, drily, and wondering what in 
goodness’ name woe the oompanr into wbidi he had got. 

Mr. Foker was |dea^ wiUi the new oomer« It’s Ae nito.vriKi 
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would sing the Malay song at the Back Kitchen/’ he whispered to Pen. 
** Try this piue^ sir/’ he then said to Colonel Altamont, ** it's uncom- 
monly fine.” 

** Pines — I’ve seen ’em feed pigs on pines/’ said the Colonel. 

** All the Nawaub of Lucknow’s pigs are fed on pines/* Strong 
whispered to Major Pendennis. 

“ 0, of course/* the Major answered. Sir Francis Clavering was, 
in the meanwhile, endeavouring to make an excuse to his brother guest 
for the new comer’s condition, and muttered SfJinething regaiding 
Altainont, that he was an extraordinary character, very eccenti ic, very 
— had Indian habits — didn’t understand the rules of English society; 
to which old VVelbore, a shrewd old gentleman, who drank his wine 
with great regularity, said ** that seemed pretty clear.” 

Then, the (^olonel seeing i’en’s hone&t faro, legarded it for a while 
with as much steadiness as became his condition ; and said, 1 know 
you, too, young fellow. I rcmeml)er you. Baymouth ball, by Jingo. 
W’anted to fight the Frenchman. / remember you ; ” and he laughed, 
and he squared with bis fists, and seemed hugely amused in the 
diainkoD depths of his mind, as these recollections passed, or, rather, 
reeled across it 

Mr. Pendennis, you remember Colonel Altamont, at Baymonth ? ” 
Strong said : upon which Pen, bowing rather stiffly, said, ** he had the 
pleasure of remembering that circumstance perfectly.” 

WhaCa his name ? ” cried the Cukniel. Strong named Mr. Pen- 
dennis again, 

‘‘ Pendennis 1— Pendennis be hanged ! ” Altamont roared out to the 
surprise of every one, and thumping with his fist on the table. 

My name is also Pendennis, sir,” said the Major, wl\>se dignity 
was exceedingly mortified by the evening’s events — that he, Major 
Pendennis, should have been asked to such a party, aqd that a 
drunken man should have been introduced to it. *^My name 
is Pendennis, and 1 will be obliged to you uot to curse it too 
loudly.” 

The tipsy man turned round to look at him, and as he looked, it 
appeared as if Colonel Altamont suddenly grew sober, lie put his 
hand across his forehead, and in doing so, displaced somewhat the 
black wig which he wore ; and his eyes stared fiercely at the Major, 
^tho, in his turn, like a resolute old warrior as he was, looked at his 
opponent very keenly and steadily. At the end of the mutual inspec- 
tion, Altamont began to button up his bross-buttoned coat, and rising 
up from his chair, suddenly, and to the company’s astonishment, 
reeled towards the door, and issued from it, folbw^ by Strong : all 
that the latter heard him utter was— Captain Beak 1 Captain Beski 
byiiDgol” 
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There had not passed above a quarter of an hour from his strange 
ippcarance to his equally sudden departure. The two young men and 
Jie Baronet’d other guest wondet^ at the sceue, and could find no 
nplaiiation for it. Claveriug seemed exceedingly pale and agitated, 
ind turned with looks of almost terror towards Major Peudeunts. 
J'he latter had liceii eyeing his host kc>eiily for a minute or two. '* Do 
ytm know him ? ” asked Sir Franns of the Major. 

“lam sure 1 have seen the fellow,” the Major replied, looking as if 
hi*, too, was puzzled. “ Yes, 1 li.ive it. He was a detjorter fiom tho 
llunse Aitilleiy, who got into tho Nawanb’s service. I remember 
Ins face (juito well.” 

“ (Hi ! ” said (Havering, with a sigh which iiidicaled immense relief 
nf iuin<l,aiKl tho Major looked at him with a twinkle of his sharp old 
•‘M'S. 'J'lie <*ab which Strong had dt‘siiod to lie ciiIUhI, drove away 
\utii the ('hevalier and ('oloiu*! Altainont ; colToe was brought to the 
itMii.iiiJing gentlemen, and they wiMit up-s!.\MH to the ladies in tho 
(iM\s in^-iodm. Fr>k>r ile<‘kiitng conliilentialiy tr> Pen that** this was 
iMo lunniK'.^l go ho t»ver saw,*' uliieli deciMon Pen said, laughing, 

•* sin 1 wed great discnminainm on Mi Fokei's jiurt.” 

'I’Iumi, according to her promise'. Miss Ainuiy made music for the 
\ oung men. Foker was cm aptui ( m 1 with hei I'm*! foi tuauce, and kindly 
« ‘IiiihFui the airs which she sting, when he hapfxsned toUi acquainted 
uith tlieiii. Pen affected to talk aside with tuhers of the party, but 
ithinche brought him t|uickly t<i the piano, by singing some of bis 
own w<jnls, tliose w^iich we have given in a pri‘vioiis ninnber, indeed, 
and which the S> Iphide ha<I heiaelf, she said, set U) music. I don't 
krnjw whether the air was heis, or how much of it was arranged for 
her liy Signor Twankidillo, from whom she took leswns: but good 
or liad, oiigitial or i^lherwise, it delighted Mr, Pen, who n*mained by 
Iht side, and tinned the leaves now for her m(«t assiduously — ♦* Had I 
liow I wish I could wiite verses like yi>u, Pen,” Foker sighed after- 
wards to his companion. ** if I could do ’em, wouldn’t 1, that’s all? 
Hut 1 never w^as a dab at wilting, you see, and I’m sorry 1 was so 
idle when I was at school,” 

No mention was made before tho ladies of the curious little acene 
which had been transacted below stairs ; although Pen was just on 
he point of describing it to Mins Amory, whim ttot young lady 
'nquired for Captain Strong, who she wished should join her in a duet, 
hit chancing to look up towards Sir Francis Clavoring, Arthur saw a 
Peculiar expression of alarm in the baronet’s ordinarily vacuous face» 
and discreetly held bis tongue. It was rather adull evening. Welbore 
went to sleep, as he always did at music and after dinner: nor did 
Major Pendennis entertain the ladies with copious anecdotes and 
Uikuess little scandalous storiesi as his wont was, but sate sSentfor 
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the most part, and appeared to be listening to the music, and watch- 
ing the fair young performer. 

The hour of departure haring arrired, the Major rose, regretting 
that so delightful an evening should have passed away so quickly, and 
addressed a particularly fine compliment to Miss Amory, upon her 
splendid talents as a singer, “ Your daughter, Lady Olareiing/’ hv 
said to that^ady, is a p<»rfect nightingale— a perfect nightingale, 
begad 1 I have scarcely ever heard anything equal tp her, and her 
pronunciation of every language — begad, of every language — beeras to 
roe to be perfect ; and the test houst's in London must open before a 
young lady who has such talents, and, allow an old fellow to say, Mi^s 
Amory, such a face.” 

Blanche was as much astonished by these compliments as Pen 
was, to whom his uncle, a little time since, bad been speaking in very 
disparaging terms of the Sylph, The Majc^r and the twr) young men 
walked homo together, after Air. Fokc^ had placc^d his mother in her 
can iage, and procured a light for an enormous cigar. 

The young gentleman’s coinj>any or his tobacco did not appear to 
be agitjoablo to Major Pendonnis, who eyed him askance several 
tiroes, and with a look which plainly indicated that ho wished 
Mr, Foker would take his leave ; but Foker hung on resolutely to the 
uncle and nephew, oven until they came to the former’s door iif Bury 
Street, where the Major wished th<» lads good night. 

And I say, Pen,” he said in a confidential whisper, calling bis 
nephew back, ** mind you make a point of calling u Grosvenor Place 
to-morrow. They’ve been uncommonly civil ; mons’ously civil and 
kind. 

Pen promised and wondered, and the Major’s door having been 
closed upon him by Morgan, Foker took Pen’s arm, and walki^ with 
him for some time silently puffing his cigar. At last, when they had 
reached Charing Cross on Arthur’s way home to the Temple, Harry 
Foker relieved himself, and broke out with that eulogiumupon poetry, 
and those regrets regarding a misspent youth which have just been 
mentioned. And all the way along the Strand, and up to the door of 
Pen’s very staircase, in Lamb Court, Temple, young Harry Foker did 
not oease to speak about singiug and Blanche Amory. 
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RELATES TO MR. HARUX^ FOKKU’8 AFFAIRS. 

S INCE that fatal but delightful night in Gtxisveoor Placet Mr.. 

llai vy Fukei 's heart had been in such a state of agitation as you 
would hardly have thought great a philosopher could • endure. 
When we remeinlier what good advice he had given |o Pen in {prnier 
iliivis how an early wisdom atid knowledge of the world had manifested 
UM'lf in tho gifted youth ; how a (Xjustant course of self-indulgence^ 
M.('h as becomes a gentleman of his means and expectalionSf ought 
l)y right to have inen^ased his cynicism, and made him, with every 
^ncceeding day of his life, care less and lt>ss for every individual in 
lijo world, with the single exception of Mr. Harry P(»ker, one may 
\voudcr tliat he should fail into the mishap to which most of us are 
Kuhjeci once <n‘ twice in our lives, and dis'|uiel bis gn*At mind about 
u W(jmau. But Poker, though early wise was still a man. lie could 
t.o nioix3 escajx* the <j:)mmon lot than Achilles, or Ajax, or Lord Nelson, 
•i‘ Adam our first father, and now, his time being come, young ilaiTj 
hecame a victim to Love, tho All-conqueror. 

When ho wont to the Back Kitchen that night after rjuitUog 
Aithur Pondcniiis at his staircase-door in Lamb Court, the giu-twist 
and devilled turkey had no charms for him, the jokes of his com* 
panions fell flatly on bisear; and when Mr. Hodgen, the singer of 
llie Body Snatcher,” had a new oliant even more dreadful and 
humorous than that famous composition, Poker, although he appeared 
his friend, and said Bravo, Uedgen,” as common politeness and bis 
position as one of the chefs of tho Back Kitchen bound him to do, yet 
never distinctly heard one word of the song, which under its title of 
''The Cat in the Cupboard,” Hodgeo has since rendered so famous* 
Late and very tired, he slipped into his private apailments at homo 
and sought the downy pillow, but his slumbers were disturbed by tbo 
fever of his soul, and the image oi Miss Amory. , 

Heavens, bow stale and distasteful his former pursuits amd frieiid* 
Bhips appeared to him! He bad not been, up to the ptiiseut t{iiie» 
much aecuetomed to the society of females of his own rfufk in fil^ 
When he apoke of such, he called tbenn ‘^modest women*** fmt 
virtue whhai bt os hope they p o sse s se d ^ hod not hitherto otkmpilir 
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sated to Mr. Foker for the absence of more lively qnalities which 
most of his own relatives did not enjoy, and which he found in 
Mesdemoiselles the ladies of the theatre. His mother, though goud 
and tender, did not amuse her boy ; his cousins, the daughters of his 
maternal uncle, the respectable Earl of Roshervillo, wearied him 
beyond measuie. One was blue, and a geologist ; one was a horse- 
woman, and smoked cigars ; one was exceedingly Low Church, and 
had the most heterodox views on religious matters ; at least, so th » 
other said, who was herself of the very Highest Church faction, and 
made the cupl)oard in her room into an oratory, and fasted on every 
Friday in the year. Their paternal house of Drummiugton, Fokor 
could very seldom bo got to visit. He swore he had rather go on 
the tread-mill than stay there. He was not much beloved by tb<» 
inhabitants. Ijord Krith, Lord Kosberville's heir, considered his 
cousin a low person, of deplorably vulgar habits and manners; while 
Foker, and with equal reason, voted Krith a prig and a dullard, the 
nightcap of the House of Commons, the Speaker’s opprobrium, the 
dreariest of philanthropic spouters. Nor could George llobcrt, Kail 
of Gravesend and Roshervillo, over forget that on tme evening when 
he condescended to play at billiards with bis nephew, that young 
gentleman poked his lordship in the side with his cue, and said. 

Well, old cock, I’ve seen many a bad stroke in my life, but I never 
saw such a l)ad one as that there.” He played the game out witli 
angelic sweetness of temper, for Harry was bis guest as well as hi.^ 
nephew ; but he was nearly having a tit in the night ; and ho kept t ' 
his own rooms until young Harry quitted Druminington on his return 
to Oxbridge, where the interesting youth was finishing bis education 
at the time when the occurrence took place. It was an awful blow 
to tho venerable oarl ; the circumstance was never alluded to in the 
family; ho shunned Foker whenever he came to see them in London 
or in the country, and could hardly be brought to gasp out a “ How 
d’ye do ? ” to the young blasphemer. But he would not break hii( 
sister Agnes’s heart, by banishing Harry from the family altogethei ; i 
nor, ind^, could he afford to break with Mr. Foker, senior, between 
whom and his lordship there bad been many private transactioDi«« 
producing an exchange of bank cheques from Mr. Foker, and auto* 
graphs from the earl himself, with the letters 1 0 U written over bu 
illustrious signature, 

Besides the four daughters of Lord Gravesend whose various 
qualities have been enumerated in the former paragraph, his lordsbli: 
was Messed with a fifth girl, the Lady Ann Milton, who, from her 
eariiest years and nursery, had been destined to a peculiar pcmtkn 
in life. It was ordained t^ween her parentsand her aunt, that wbe/ 
Mr. Bany Foker attained a proper agOi Lady Ann dmuldbeoonie hi 
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rife. The idea had been familiar to her mind when she yet wore 
»mafores, and when Jlarry, the dirtiest of Hltlo Iwys, used to oome 
N&ek with black eyes from school to Druniminpfton. or to hi^ father’s 
iou.se of Lr)frwood, where f^ady Ann lived much with her aunt. Both 
>f tho youngf people coincided with the arranjcemenl projiosed by tho 
‘Iders, without any protest or difficulty. It no inoin entered Lady 
\iin s mind to question the order of her father, than it would havo 
*nteied Ksthcr’s to dispute the commands of Ahasuerus. Tlio heir- 
ipj arenl of the hou.se of Foker was also obedient; for when tho old 
^ 1 ‘ntleman said, “ Harry, your uncle and I have agreed that when 
N ou’re of a proper age, you’ll marry Lady Ann. She won’t have any 
ti.oney, but* she’s good blood, and a good one to look at, and I sliall 
II. iko you romfortable. If you refuse, you’ll have your mhthei’s 
j •iiituie, and two hundred a ye.ar during my life.” — Harry, who knew 
ihal his sire, though a man of few* words, was yet implicitly to bo 
iMisted, ao/|uiescetl at one** in tin* |Mirental decree, and said, Well, 
Mr. iF Ann\s agreeable, I say ditto. Shu’s not a bad-ksiking girl” 

‘•And sli(* has the be^'t blfx^d in England, sir. Your motiicr’s 
l/l<Hid, your own blood, sir,” said the Brewer. “ Theie’s nothing like 
It, sir.” 

*• ^^'ell, sir, as you like it,” Harry replied. “ When you want me, 
plfaso f ing the 1m*1I. Only theie’s no hurry, and 1 hope you’ll give us 
a long day, I should like to have my fling out before I many.” 

“ Fling away, lliirry!” answered the lienovolent father. ** Nobody 
provunls you, do th*ey ? ” And so very little more was said upon this 
Mihject,and Mr, Harry pur.suod those amusements in life which suited 
liiiii Ix'st ; and hung up a little picture of his cousin in bis sittings 
amidst the French prints, the favourite actresses and daucers, 
the racing and coaching works of aK, which suited his taste and 
formed his gallery. It wasan insigiiificaiit littlo picture, representing 
a simple round face with ringlets ; and it made, as it must bo con* 
fe.sj^‘d, a very poor figure by the side of Mademoiselle Pelitot, dancing 
over a rainbow, or >iadeicois6lle Redowa, grinning in red boots and a 
lanc'er’s cap. 

Being engaged and disposed of, Lady Ann Milton did not go out 
^ much in the world as her sisters : and often staved at home in 
liondon at the family house in Gaunt &iuare, when her mamma with 
die other ladies went abroad* They talked and they danced with one 
man after another, and the men came and went, and the stories about 
them were various. But there was only this one story about Aon : rite 
Was engaged to Harry Foker ; she never was to think about anybody 
c W It was not a very amusing story. 

VTell, the instant Foker awoke on the day after Lady Claverbg’s 
ftinner, there was Blanche's image glariag upon him with Us cleargrey 
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eyeHf and wianinfif smile. There was her tunc ringing* ki his ears, 
“jet round about the spot, of ttimes I hover, uftlimeM I hover,” which 
poor Foker began piteously to hum, as he sat up in his l)ed under the 
crimson silken coverlet. Opposite him was a French print of a 
Turkish lady and her Greek lover, surprised by a venerable Ottoman, 
the lady’s husband ; on the other .wall, was a French print of a gentle- 
man and lady, riding and kissing each other at the full gallop ; all 
round the chasttj Ix'd-mom were more French prints, oithor portraits 
of gauzy nymphs of the Oj)era or lovely illustrations (»f the novels ; or 
mayhap, an Kngliah chef-d’eruvre or two, in which Miss Pinckney of 
T. R. E. 0. Wf)*ild Iw ropresented in tight pantah^jns in Ijer favourite 
page p^rt ; or Miss llougemont as Venus ; their value enhanced by the 
signatures of these ladies, Maria Pinckney, or Frederica Rougeniont, 
inscriU'd und<n*neath the prints in an exquisite fac-similo. Such were 
the pictures in which honest Hat ly delighted. lie was no worse than 
many of hi.s neighbours : he was an idle jovial kindly fast man about 
town; and if his rooms wereiather profusely decorated with works of 
French art, so that simple Lady Agnes, his mamma, on entering the 
apartments where her dai ling sate enveloped in fragrant clouds of 
Latakia, wavS often lH3wil(Jei-ed by the novelties which she Wield there, 
why, it intistlH> romeml)en*d that he was richer than most young men. 
aud could better afford t<i gratify his taste. 

A letUif from iSfiss Pinckney, wiitten in a very degage style of 
spelling and htUid-writing, scrawling freely over t^e fdigreae paper, and 
commencing by culling Mr.IIaiiy her dear Ilokey-pokey-fakey,lay ou 
his bod-table by hivS side, amidst k'^ys, sovereigns, cigar-cases, and a 
bit of verKma, which Miss Amoiy had given him, and reminding him 
of the arrival of the day when he was “ to stand that dinner at tht* 
Elefant and Ca.stlc, at Itiolimond, which he liad promised ; ” a card 
for a private box at Miss Rougennint’s approaching bcmelit, a bondlf 
of tickets f<»r ** Ben Budg^^on’s night, the North I^anrashire Pippio I 
at Martin Faunce*s, tlio Thre»*-cornered ll.it, in St, Martin’s Ijaiie; 
whei*e Oonkey Sam, Dick the Nailor, the Dead mao, (the Worcester- 
ehire Nobber,) would put on the gloves, aud the lovers of the good 
old British sport iuvited to attend” — these and sundry other 

memoirs of Mr. Fokor’s pursuits and pleasures lay ou the table by hiii 
' side when bo woke. 

Ah I how faint all these pleasures seemed now ! What did ho car? 
for 1’onkf‘y Sam or tho Won'estershire Nobber ? What for the Frencl 
prints ogliug him ftom all sides of tho room ; those regular stunnin): 
slaj^up out-and-outers ? And Pinckney spelling bad and calling biu 
llcmy-fdcoy, confound her impudence ! The idea of being engagec 
to a dinner aft the Elephant and Castle at Richmond wiui that ok 
wmnan^ (who wasseven and thirty years old, if she was a day,} fille 
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his loind 'with dreary digest now, instead of that pleasure which he 
bad only yesterday expected to find fmm the entertainment 

When his fond mamma beheld her boy that she remarked 

on the pallor of his cheek, and tho general gloom of his Why 

do you go on playing billiards at that wicked Spratt’s ? ” l^ady Agnes 
asked. ** My dearest child, those billiards will kill you, Tm sure 
they will.” 

“ It isn’t the billiards,*' Harry said, gloomily. 

“ Then it’s tho dreadful Ikiok Kitchen,*’ said the Lady Agnes. ** I’ve 
often thought, d’you know*. Harry, of writing to the landlady, and 
U'ggirig that she would have the kindness to put only very little wine 
in ihe negus which you take, and see that you have your shawl on 
Im fore you get into your brougham.” 

** J>u, ma'am. Mrs. C'utts is a most kind motherly woman,” Harry 
s.ud. Hut it isu I tho Hack Kitchen, neither,” ho added, with a 
ghastly sigh. 

As Lady Agnes never denied her son anything, and fell iuto all his 
ways with the fondest acrjuiescenro, sho was rewarded by a perfect 
coiitidence, on young Harry's jiart, who never thought to disguise from 
lier a knowledge of tho haunts which ho fre([UontO(i ; and, on tho oon« 
trary, brought hiT homo choico anecdotes from tho clubs and billiard- 
loeuis, w'hi^’h tin* simple lady relished, if she did not understand. 
**My S('n goes to iSprait's,” sho would .say to her confidential friends. 

All llip young men go to Spratt’s after their balls. It is de figutur^ 
my dear ; and tln^y play billiards as they uhckI to [>lay macao and 
hazard in M r. Fox's time. Vc's, my dear father often t< >ld me tli^t they 
sate up alwaya until nine o'clock the next morning with Mr. Fox at 
Hrookes’s, whom I rcmeml)er at Drummington, when I was a little 
girl, in a buff waistraat and black satin small-clothes. My brother 
Kriih never played a4 a young man, nor sat up late — he had no health 
for it ; but my boy must do as everybody does, you know. Yes, and 
then ho often goes ton place called the Back Kitchen, frequented by 
all the wits and authors, you know, whom one does not see in society, 
but whom it is a great privilege and pleasure for Harry to meet, and 
there he hears the questions of the day discussed ; and my dear father 
often said that, it was our duty to encourage literature, and be had. 
hoped to see the late Dr. Johnson at Drummington, only Dr. Johuaon 
di^. Yes, and Mr« Sheridan came over, and drank a great deal of 
wine — everybody drank a great dwtl of wine in those dayflh-«nd 
papa’s wineomerebant’s bill was ten times as much as Eritb’s is, who 
gets it as he wants It from Fortnum and Mason’s, and doesn’t keep 
any stock at all.” 

**That was an uncommoo good dinner we had yesterday, maVtm,” 
^ artful Hany broke out. **Tbeir clear aoup’s better than onte 
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Mcufflot will put too much arragon into everything. The supreme de 
volaille waa very good — uncommon and the sweets were better than 
Muufliot’a sweets. Did you taste the plombicM^, ma’am, and the 
maraschino jelly ? Stunningly good that maraschino jelly! 

Lady Agnes expressed her agi'eeinent in these, as in almost all other 
sentiments of her son, who continued the artful conversation, saying. 

“ Very handsome house that of the Claverings. Furniture, I should 
say, got up n*gardless of expense. Magnificent display of plate, 
ma’am.*' The lady assented to all these propositions. 

»» Very nice people the Claverings.” 

“ ll’m ! ” said Lady Agnoa. 

** 1 know what you mean. Lady 0. ain't distangy exactly, but she 
is very good-natured,” 

** 0, very ! ” mamma said, who was herself oue of the most good- 
natured of women. 

<*And Sir Francis, ho don’t talk much iK^foro ladies; but after 
dinner he comes out uiujominon strong, ina am — a highly agrcciible 
well-informed man. When will you ask them to dinner ? Look out 
for an early day, ma’am ; ” and looking mto Ijady Agnes’s i)ocket-k)ok, 
he chose a day only a fortnight heiKv (an age that fniinight seemed , 
to the young gentleman), when the Clave]i^g^ were to be invited to I 
Qrosvenor Street. 

The obedient Lady Agnes wmte the re.juired invitation. She w.i> 
accustomed to do so without consulting her hy>l)and, who had lih ' 
own society and habits, and who left his wife U) her own fiiend^ ; 
alone. Harry looked at th«) card : but there was an ummission in the ' 
invitation which did not |)lease him. 

“ You have not asked Miss What-d’ye-caU’um — Mis? Emery, I^adt 
Clavering's daughter.” 

“ 0 that little creature ! ” Lady Agnes cried. “ No, 1 think not, 
Harry.” 

•* Wo must ask Miss Amory,” Foker said. “ I — I want to ask! 
Pondouuis ; and — and he’s very sweet upon her. Don't you think 
she sings very well, ma’am ? ” 

** I thought her rather forward, and didn’t listen to her singing. 
She only sang at you and Mr. Peodonnis, it seemed to me. But 1 will 
ask her if you wish, JIarry,” and so Miss Amory ’s name was written 
on the card with her mother’s. 

. This piece of diplomacy being triumphantly cxecutodf Harry 
embraced bis food p^nt with the utmost affection, aud retired to his 
own apartments, where he stretched himself on his ottoman, and lay 
biXKxling sileiitlj, sighing for the day which was to bring the fair Miss 
Amory under his paternal roof,i^Dd devjsing a hundred wild schen^es 
for meeting her. 
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On his return from making the grand tour, Mi'. Fokor, junior, had 
brought with him a polyglot valet, who took the place of Stoopid, aud 
condescended to wait at dinner, attired in shirt-fronts of worked 
muslin, with many gold studs and chains. This man, who was of no 
particular country, and spoke all languages indifferently ill, made 
himscdf useful to Mr. llarry in a variety of ways, — I'ead all the artless 
youth's correspondence, knew his favourite haunts and the addresses 
i>f his acquaintance, and officiated at the private dinners which the 
young geullemau gave. As llarry lay upon his sofa after his interview 
with his mamma, robed in a wonderful dressing-gown, and puffing his 
pipe in glrx)my silence. Anatole, too, roust have remarked that some- 
thing affected his master's spirits; though he did not betray any ill- 
bled symjiathy with Harry’s agitation of mind. WThen Harry began 
to dress himself in his out-of-door morning costume, he was very hanl’ 
indeed to please, and particularly severe and snappish about his 
todot ; ho tried, and cursed, pantaloons of many dilTerent * stripes, 
checks, and colours : all the bcxits were villanously varnished : the 
.^hiits loo loud " in pattein. Ho scented his linen and person with 
peculiar richne.ss tins day; and what must have been the valet's 
iiMttinishment, when, after some blushing and hesitation on Harry’s 
part, the young gentleman asked, “ I say, Anatole, when I engaged 
ynu, didn’t you — hem — didn't you say that you could dress — hern-* 
dress hair ? ” 

Tile valer said, “tYoa, ho could.” 

“ r/jfcrr//;/ alors paire de tonga Iff* woi un pew!' 
Mr. Toker said, in an easy manner; and the valet, wondering 
whether his master was in love or was going mas(iu(»rtiding, wont in 
‘‘•arch of the article, — first from the old butler who waited ui)iin 
Mr. Foker, senior, on whoso bald pate the tongs would have scarcely 
*fnnd a hundred hairs to seize, and finally of the lady who had the 
•liar ge of the meek auburn f routs of the Lady Agnes. And the tongs 
.‘•emg gut, Monsieur Anatole twisted his young mastoi's locks until 
lie had made Harry’s head as curly as a negro's ; after which the youth 
'be'jsful him.self with the utmost care aud splendour, aud proceeded to 
"ally imt. 

** At what dime sail I order de drag, sir, to be at Miss PingiM^y’s 
M » ir, sir ? ” the attendant whispered as his master was going forth. 

tVmfound her! — Put the dinner off — I (ain't go I” said Foker, 

' No, hang it — I must go. Poyatz and Ilougomont, and ever so 
(d iny more, are (doming. The drag at Pelham Comer at six o’clock^ 
Anatole.” 

The drag was not one of Mr. Poker's own equipages, but was 
lured from a livery-stahle for festive purpoees ; Foker, however, put 
ms own (Mrriage into requisition that moroiDg, and for what purpose 
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does the kind reader suppose ? Why to drire down to LambCourt 
TemplOf taking Grosrenor Place by the way (which lies in the exac( 
direction of the Temple f rom Grosvenor Street, as everybody knows), 
where he just had the pleasure of j^eping upwards at Miss Amory’s 
pink window curtains ; having achieved which satisfactory feat, he 
drove off to Pen’s chambers. Why did he want to sec his dear friend 
Pen BO much ? Why did ho yearn and long after him ? and did it 
fN3em necessary to Fokcr’s very existence that he should see Pen that 
morning, having parted with him in perfect health oti the night 
previous? Pen had lived two years in London, and Foker had imt 
paid ha1f-a-do'4on visits to his chambers. Wlmt sent him thither now 
in such a hurry ? 

What ? — If any young ladies read this page, I have only to inform 
them that when the same mishap ijcfals them, which now had for moic 
than twelve hours befallen Harry Foker, people will grow interesting 
to them for whom they did not care sixpence on the day Ix^fore ; as on 
the other hand persc^ns of whom they fancied thoins(dves fond will 
found to have become insipid and disagiveablc. Then your dearei»t 
Eliza or Maria of the other day, to wlnun you wrote letters and sent 
locks of hair yards long, will on a sudden bo as indifferent to you as 
your stupidest relation ; whilst, on the contrary, about Aw relations 
3^011 Y(i\\ begin to feel such a warm interest ! such a loving desii e to 
ingratiate yourself with Ai> mamma ! sucli a liking for that dear kind 
old man his father! If Ho is in the habit of visiting at any hoUM^ 
what advances jrou will make in onlor to visit there too ! If He has a 
marrioil sister, you will like to S{)end long mornings with her. You 
will fatigue your s(*rvant by sending notes tc* her, fur which there will 
lie the most pressing oexasion, twice or tlsrice in a day. You will cry 
if your manjma objects to yiiur going too often to see His family. Th*' 
only one of them you will dislike is. perhaps, his younger brother, wht» 
is at home for the holidays, and who will persist in staying in thCi 
room when you come see your dear new-found friend, his darlings 
second sister. Something like this will happen to you, young ladies, 
or, at any rate, let us hope it may. Y'es, you must go through the hot 
fits and the cold (its of that pretty fever. Y'our mothers, if they would 
acknowledge it, have pass^ through it before you were born, your 
dear papa being the object of the passion, of course, — who could it be 
but he ? And as you suffer it, so will your brothers, in their way,— - 
and after their kind. More selfish than you : more eager and head- 
strong than you : they will rush on their destiny when the doomed 
charmer makes her appearance. Or if they don’t, and you don’t, 
Heaven help you ! As the gambler said of his dioe, to love and win 
Is the' best thing, to tove and lom h the next best Ifow, theii^ if 
yon ask why Himy Foker, Esepuro, in soch a bnny to sea 
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Arthur Pendenois, and felt such a sudd^ value and esteem for him, 
there is no difficulty in saying it was because Pen had become really 
valuable in Mr. Foker^s eyes : because if Pen was not the rose, he had 
yet been near that fragrant flower of love. Was not he in the habit of 
going to her house in London ? Did he not live near her in the 
ovuntry ? — ^know all about the enchantress ? What, I wonder, would 
iiftdy Ann Milton, Mr. Poker’s cousin and pret€ndu€f have said, if her 
ladyship had known all that was going on in the bosom of that funny 
111 tie gentleman ? 

Alas! when Foker reached Lamb Court, leaving his carriage for 
admiration of the little clerks who were lounging in the archway 
tiut leads thence into Flag Court, which loads into Upper Temple 
Lam*, Warrington was in the chambeis but Pen was absent. Pen was 
gone to the printing-office to see his proofs. •• Woiilil F(»ker have a 
and should the laundress go to the Cock and got him some 
l»»‘v'r ? ** — Wairiiigton asked, remarking with a oloasoil surprise the 
splendid toilet of this scented and shiuy-liooted young aristocrat; but 
taker bad not the sliglitest wish for Ikjop or tol>ac(*o : he had very 
important business : he rushed away to the ** Pall Mall Gazette offices 
i*lill Ix'ut uf»on linding. Pen. Pen had quitted that plaa**. Foker 
wanlcsl him that they might go together call u|x)n Lady Clavering. 
Foker went away disconsolate, and whiled away an hour or two 
\ Agilely at clubs; and when it was time to pay a visit, be thought it 
Would be l)ut decenktand polite to drive to (rrosvenor Place and leave 
(*aid U|)on Lady Claveiitig. lie had not the courage to ask to se^ 
Her when the d(x>r was ojieticd : he only delivered two cards, with 
M:. Henry Foker engi*aved u\yon them, to Jeames, in a speechless 
ii:<iiiy. Jeames ix*ceived the tickets, bowing his powdered head. The 
X i!iii-hod di>ors closed upon him. The i)eloved object was as far as 
t \*‘r fioin him, though so near. lie tlioiight he heard the tones of a 
jbuiio and of a siren singing, coming from the drawing-room and 
^wct*|iing over the balcony-shrubbery of geraniums. He would have 
iik*»d to stop and listen, but it might not bo. “ Drive to Tatteraairs/’ 
K«' said to the groom, in a voico smothered with emotion, — *• and 
bi iog my pony round," ho added, as the man drove rapidly away. 

As g^ luck would have it, that splendid barouche of £^dy 
Flavoring’s, which has been inademiately described in a former 
ctiapter, drove up to her ladyship’s door just as Foker mounted tlie 
[ony which was in waiting for him. lie bestrode the fiery animal, 
»nd dodgbd about the Arch of the Green Park, keeping the carriage 
in view, until he saw Lady Clavering enter, and with her— 
^1 k)8o could be that angel form, but the enchantress's, clad in 0 
loit of gossamer, with a pink bootiel and a lightkbitie parasol— Mt 

Uhl Ai^? 
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The carriage took its fair owners to Madame Bigodon's cap and 
lace shop, to Mrs. Wolaey’a Berlin worsted shop, — who knows to wliat 
other resorts of female commerce ? Then it went and took ices at 
Hunter’s, for Lady Clavering was somewhat florid in her tastes and 
amusements, and not only liked to go abroad in the most showy 
carriage in London, but that the public should see her in it too. And 
so, in a white bonnet with a yellow feather, she ate a large pink icc in 
the sunshine before Hunter’s door, till Foker on his pony, and the red- 
jacket who accompanied him, were almost tired of dodging. 

Then at last she made her way into the Park, and the rapid Voh^r 
made his dash forward. What to do ? J ust to get a nod of recognitioiv^ 
from Miss Amory and her mother; to cross them a half-dozen titni's 
ill the drive ; to watch and ogle them from the other side of the ditch, 
where the horsemen assemble when the liand plays in Konsingtor. 
Gardens. What is the use of looking at a woman in a pink bonn^'t 
across a ditch ? What is the earthly good to be got out of a nod of 
the head ? Strange that men will be contented with such pleasures, or 
if not coiilented, at least that they will be so eager in seeking them, 
Not one word did Harry, he so fluent of conversation ordinarily, 
exchange with his charmer on that day. Mutely he beheld her return 
to h(»r carriage, and drive away among rather ironical salutes fioin the 
young men in the Park. One said that the Indian widow was making' 
the paternal rupees spin rapidly ; another said that she ought to ha\c 
buried herself alive*, and left the money to her (laughter. This one 
asked who (Slavering w’os ? — and old Tom Kales, who knew everyUxh , 
and never missed a day in the Park on liis gi-ey cob, kindly said 
Clavoring had come inlo on estate over hi^d and heels in moitgagc. 
that theie were devilish ugly stories about him when he was a yoiiiiiT 
man, and that it was reported of him that he had a share in a 
gambling-house, and had certainly shown the whito feather in h> 
regiment. ** Ho plays still; ho is in a hell every night almost, 
Mr. Kales added. I 

*• I should think so, hinoe his marriage,” said a wag. 

** Ho gives dovilisli gaol dinners,” said Foker, striking up for the 
lionour of his liost of yesterday. 

I dai-osay, and I daresay he doesn’t ask Bales,” the wag said. 1 
Biiy, Bales, do you dine at Clavering’s — at the Itegum’s ? ” 

7 dine thero ? ” said Mr. Kales, who would have dined with Bcol- 
seVub if sure of a good cook, and when he came away, would have 
painted his host blacker than fate bad made him. 

You might, you know, although you do abuse him so,” continue<i 
the wag. ** They say it's very pleasant. Clavering goes to sleep aftei 
d inner ; t Begum gets tipsy with cherry-brandy, a^ the young hd] 
s*ngs songs to e young gentlemen. She sings wellidon’t she, Fo? 
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<< Slap up/’ said Fo. I tell you what, Poyntz, she sings like a 
-i-what-d’ye-call-’ttm — ^you know what 1 mean — like a mermaid, you 
know, but that’s not their name.” 

** I never heard a mermaid sing,” Mr. Poyntz, the wag. replied. 

Who ever heard a mermaid ? Sales, you are an old fellow, did you ? ” 

** Don’t make a lark of me, hang it, Poyntz,” said Foker, turning 
red, and with tears almost in his eyes ; “you know what I mean : it’s 
those what’s-his-names — in Homer, you know. I never said I was a 
good scholar.” 

“And nobody ever said it of you, my boy,” Mr. PoynU remarked ; 
' and Foker, striking spurs into his pony, cantered away down Rotten 
]^>w, his mind agitated with various emotions, ambitions, mortifica- 
tinns. He uuis sorry that he had not been good at his l)ooks in early 
lifts that he might have cut out all ilmso chaps who were al^out her, 
and who talked the languages, and wrote poetry, and painted pictures 
m her album, and — and that. — “ What am 1,” tliought little Fokor, 
“ compared to her ? .She’s all soul, she is, and can write poetry or 
coni[K)se music, as easy as 1 could drink a glass of Uhm*. Heor ? — 
damme, that’s all I’m fit for, is bc^cr. I am a potir, ignorant little 
U'ggar, good for nothing but Fokor’s Kntire. I missiXMit my youth, 
and usc^ to get the chaps to do niy exercises. And what’s the coo* 
sequeiicea now ? 0, Harry Foker, what a confounded little fool you 
have been ! ” 

As ho made thi.vdreary soliloquy, ho had cantered out of Rotten 
Row into the Park, and there was on the point of riding down a largo 
old roomy family carriage, of which ho tcjok no heed, when a cheery 
voice cried out, “ Harry, Harry! and looking up, bo behold his aunt, 
the fjady Ro.sbcrvillc, and two of her daughters, of whom the one who 
p[X3ke was Harry’s betrothed, the iisdy Ann. 

Ho started back with a pale, scared look, as a truth, about which 
ho had not thought during the whole day, came across him. 77i«rd 
was his fate, there, in the back seat of that carriage ! 

“ What is the matter, Harry ? why are you so pale ? You have 
U^u raking and smoking too much, you wicked boy,” said Lady Ann* 

Foker said, “ How do, aunt,” “ How do, Ann,” in a perturbed 
manner — muttered something alxiut a pressing engagemeriL— indeed 
Im saw by the Park clock that he must nave been keeping bis party in 
the drag waiting for nearly an hour — and waved a gow-byo. The 
little man and the little pony were out of sight in an instaot*-*tbe great 
can iage rolled away. Nobody inside was very much interested about 
his coming or going s the Countess being occupied with her spanieL 
the Lady Lucy’s thoughts and eyes being turned upon a volume of 
sermons, and those of Lady Ann upon a new‘ novel, which the sisters 
had just procured frpm tm libraiy. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

OAimiER THE REAPEU BOTH TO RICHMOND AND GREENWICH. 

P OOR Foker found the dinner at Richmond to be the most drear}* 
entertainment upon which over mortal man wasted his g^uineas. 
“ I wonder how tlie deuce I could oi'or have liked those people/* he 
thought in hia own mind. “ VVhy, I can see the crow’s-feet under 
Rougemont’fl eyes, and the paint on her cheeks is laid on as thick as 
Clown’s in a pantomime ! 'rius way in which that Piuckn(»y talks 
slang, is quite disgusting. I hate chaff in a woman. And old Col- 
chicuni ! that old (’ol, coming down hen« in his brougham, with his 
coronet on it, and sitting Ixidkin bt*twcHMi Mademoiselle Coralio and 
her moth(*r 1 It’s too bad. An English peer, and a horse-rider of 
Franconi’s ! — It won’t do ; by Jove, it won’t do. 1 ain’t pi^oud ; but it 
will mt do ! ” 

*• Two-pencc-halfjx*nny for your thoughts, Fokcy I *’ critKi out Miss 
Rougeinont, taking her cigar from her truly vdrmilion lips, as sho 
beheld the young follow lost in ( hought, seated at the head of his table, 
amidst melting ices, aud cut pine-apples, and l) 0 ttles full and empty, 
and cigar-ashes scattered on fruit, aud the ruins of a dessert which had 
no plea8ui*o for him. 

Does Foker ever think ?” drawled out Mr. Poyntz. “ Foker, here 
Is a considemblo sum of money offered by a fair capitalist at this end 
of the table for the present emanations of your valuable and acute 
intellect, old boy I ** 

“What the douce is that Poyntz a talking about?” Mis^ Pinckuey 
asked of her neighbour. “ I hate him. lie’s a drawlin’, sneerin' 
beMt.” 

“ What a droll of a little man is that little Fokaro, my br,” Made- 
moiselle Ooralie said, in her own language, and with the rich twang 
of that sunny Gascony in which her swarthy checks and bright black 
eyes ioA got their Are. “ What a droll of a man ! He does not look 
to have twenty years.” 

“ I wish I were of his age ” said the venerable Oolohicum, with a 
sigkfas he indined his purple face towards a large TOblet of claret. 

^ “CTw Jtumm* Ptuht jo m’eii said Sfadame Brack, 

Ooralie*8 mamma, taking a great pinch out of Lord Odchicom^s^ 
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delicate gold SQuff-boqi:. Je n'aune que U$ hommes fa!U»^ mot. 
Comme milor* CoraUci n’es^-ce pa» quc tu n^ttimes que les ^mmee 
faUft ma bichUUV^ 

My lord said, with a grin, Tou flatter me, Madame Brack.** 

** 7 Vi»ter-vo««, woman ; voua iCiiee q^uM Coralie cried, with 
a bhrug of her robust shoulders; upon which, my lord said that Mo 
did not flatter at any rate ; and pocketed his snuff-box, not desirous 
that Madame Brack's dubious fingers should plunge too freiiueutly 
into bis Mackabaw. 

Tht>ro is no need to give a prolonged detail of the animated con* 
versation which ensued during the rest of the banquet; a conversation 
uhich would not much edify the reader. And it is scarcely necessary 
to aay, that all ladies of the corps dt danse are not like Miss Pinckney, 
any more than that all peers resemble that illustrious member of their 
order, the late lamented Viscount Colchicum. 

Ml'. Foker drove his lovely guests home to Brompton in the drag 
that night ; but he was quite thoughtful and gloomy during the whole 
of the little journey from Kichmond ; neither listening to the jokes 
of tho friends behind him and on the box by his side, nor enlivening 
them, as was his wont, by his own facetious salliea And when the 
ladies whom ho had ‘conveyed alighted at the door of their house, 
and asked their accomplished coachmau whethi^r ho would not step 
m and take something to drink, hu declined with so melancholy aa 
air, that they bup]x;^*d that tho Ciovernor aud he bad had a difference, 
or that some cala^iity had befallen him; and be did not tell these 
ixrojdo what the cause of his grief was, but left Mesdames liougemona 
ami Pinckney, unheeding the cries of the latter, who hung over her 
balcony like Jezebel, and called out to him to ask him to give another 
l>at ty biX)n. 

He sent the drag home under tho guidance of one of the groomi, 
aud went on f<A)t hiin.self ; his hands in bis pockets, plunged in 
thought. The stars and moou shining tranquiliy over bead, looked 
down upon Mr. Foker that night, as he in his turn sentimentalty 
ix^garded them. And he went and gazed upwards at the bouse 
111 (irosvenor Place, and at the windows which ho supixjsed to be 
those of the beloved object; and he moaned and he sighed ifl a 
way piteous and surprising to witness, which Policeman X did, whe 
informed Sir Francis Cksveriog's people, as they took the refreshment 
of beer on the coach-box at the neighbouring public-house, after 
laiagiDg home their lady from the French play, that there had been 
another chap hanging about the premisos that evening— -a Utile ohapt 
dressed like a swell. 

And now, with that perspicuity and iogenuity and enterprise which 
only bekogs to a certain pasrion, Hr. Foker began to dodge Miss 
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Amory through London, and to appear whereter he could meet hen 
[f Lady Clavering went to the French play, where her ladyship had a 
box, Mr. Foker, whose knowledge of the language, as we hare heard, 
was not conspicuous, appeared in a stall, lie found out whore her 
engagements were (it is j^sible that Anatole, his man, was ac(|uaintcd 
with Sir Francis Ciavering’s gentleman, and so got a sight of her 
ladyship’s engagement-book), and at many of these eveniog parti*‘S 
Mr. Foker made his appearance — to the surprise of the world, and <if 
his mother esporially, whom he ordered to apply for cards to these 
parties, for which until now he bad shown a supreme contempt, lie 
told the pleased and unsuspicious lady that ho went to parties becaiisci 
it was right for him to see the world : he told her that he went to the 
French play because ho wanted tc^ perfect himself in the language, and 
there was no such good lesson as a comedy or vaudeville ; — and when 
one night the astonished Lady Agnes saw him stand up and dance, 
and complimented him upon his elegance and activity, the mendacious 
little mguo asserted that he had learned to dance in Paris, wheieas 
Anatole knew that his young master used to go off privily to an 
academy in Brewer Street, and study there for .some hours in the 
morning. The casino of our modern days was not invented, or was 
in its infancy as yet; and gentlemen of Mr. Foker’s time had not the 
facilities of acquiring the science of dancing which arc enjoyed by our 
present youth. 

Old Fendeimis seldom missed going to churcb.i.^ He ronsidert'd it 
to be his duty as a gentleman to patronise the institution of public 
worship, and that it was a correct thing to \ h ) seen at church of a 
Sunday. One day, it chanCiHl that ho aud Arthur went thither 
together: the latter, who was now in high favour, had been to 
bi^eakfast with his uncle, from whose lodging they walked across 
the Park to a church not far from Belgrave S(|uare. There was a 
charity sermon at Saint James’s, as the Major knew by the bills 
posted on the pillars of his parish church, which piobably causiKi 
hhu, for be was a thrifty man, to forsake it for that day : besides, 
ho had other views for himself and Pen. ** We’ll go to church, sir, 
across the Park ; aud then, begad, we will go to the Olaverings’ house, 
and ask them for lunch in a -friendly way. Lady Clavering likes to be 
asked for lunch, and is uncommonly kind and monstrous hospitable,” 

'* I met them at dinner last week, at Lady Agnes Poker’s, sir,” Pen 
said, ** and the Begum was very kind indeed. So she was in the country ; 
so she is everywhere. But 1 share your opinion about Miss Amory ; 
one of your opinions, that is, uncle, for you were changing the last time 
we spoke about her.” 

And what do you think of her now ? ** the elder said, 
think her ^ most confounded little flirt in London” Pea, 
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answered, laughing. ** She made a tremendous assault upon Ilarry 
Foker, who sat next to her ; and to whom she gave all the talk, though 
1 took her down.” 

Hah 1 Henry Foker is engaged to his cousin, all the world knows 
it ; not a bad coup of Lady UoshorviHe’s, that 1 should say, that the 
young man at his father’s death, and old Mr. Fukor’s life’s devilish 
lad : you know he had a fit, at Arthur's last year; 1 should say, that 
young Foker won't have less than fourteen thousand a year from the 
l>rewery, besides Logwood and the Norfolk projK‘rty. Tvo no pride 
uIjouI mr. Pen. I like a man of birth certainly, but daxnmy, 1 like a 
l>rewery which brings in a man foui‘teen thousand a year; bey, Pen ? 
11a, ha, that’s the soft of man for me. And 1 recommend you, now 
that you are lanced in the world, to stick to follows of that sort; to 
fellows who have a stake in the country, begad.” 

Foker sticks to me, sir,” Arthur answered. lie has been at our 
chaniliers several times lately, lie has asked mo to dinner. Wo are 
almost as great friends as we used to lie in our youth : and his talk is 
about Hlauche Amory from morning till night. I’m sure he*s sweet 
upon her.” 

** I’m sure he is engaged to his cousin, and that they will keep .the 
young man to his bargain,” said the Major. The marriages in these 
families are affairs of slate. Lady Agnes was made to marry old 
Foker by the late Txjid, although she was notoiiously partial to her 
r4jusin who was killed at Albuera afterwards, and who saved her life 
out of the lake at Drummington. 1 remember Lady Agnes, sir, an 
expe4»diugly fine woman. But what did she do ? — of course she mar* 

1 led her father’s man. Why, Mr. Foker sate for Drummington till 
the lleform Hill, and paid dev’lish well for his seat, too. And you 
may dejiend upon this, sir, that Foker senior, who is a |»rvenu, and 
loves a great man, as all parvenus do, has ambitious views for his 
son as well as himself, and that your friend Harry must do as bis 
father bids him. liord bless you ! I’ve known a hundred cases of love 
in young men and women : hey, Master Arthur, do you take me ? 
They kick, sir, they resist, they make a deuce of a riot and that sort 
of thing, but they end by listening to reason, begad.” 

Blanche is a dangerous girl, sir,” Pen said. ** I was smitten with her 
myself once, and very far gone, too,” ho added: “but that is years ago.” 

“ Were you ? How far did it go ? Did she return it ? ” asked the 
Mi^or, looking bard at Pen. 

Pen, with a laugh, said “ that at one time he did think he was 

R well in Miss Amoiy’s good graces. But my mother did not 
ir, and the affair went off.” Pen did not think it fit to tell bis 
uncle all the particulars of that courtship which bad passed between 
himself and young lady. 
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** A man might go farther and fare worae, Arthur/’ the Major said, 
still looking queerljr at his nephew. 

** Her birtOy sir ; her father was the mate of a ship, they say : and 
she has not money enough/’ objected Pen, in a dandyfied manner. 

What’s ten thousand pound and a girl bred up like her ? ” 

Tou use my own words, and it is all very well. But, I tell you 
in confidence, Pen, — in strict honour, miud, — that it’s my belief she 
has a devilish deal more than ten thousand pound ; and from what 1 
saw of her the other day, and — and have heard of her — 1 should say 
she was a devilish accomplished, clever girl : and would make a good 
wife with’ a scuisihie husband.” 

‘•How do you know about her money?” Pen asked, smiling. 
** You seem to have information about everybody, and to kuow about 
all the town. 

I do know a few thiugs, sir, and I don't tell all I know. Mark 
that,” the uncle replied. And as for that rjliarining Miss Aiiiory, — 
for charming, liegad! she is, — if 1 saw her Mrs. Aitliur J’eiidenni.s, 1 
should neither be sorry nor surprisi*d, l)egad ! ami if you object to 
ten thousand pound, what would you say, sir, to thirty, or forty, or 
fifty ? ” and the Major looked still more knowingly, aud still harder 
at Pen, 

“ Well, sir,” ho said to his godfather and namesake, “ make her 
Mrs. Arthur Pendennis. You can do it as well as 1.” 

♦‘Pshal you atx' laughing at me, sir,” the otb(»r replied, rather 
peevishly, **and you ought not to laugh sr» near a church gate. 
Here we are at St, Benedict’s. They say Mr. Oriel is a beautiful 
preacher.” 

Indeed, the liells were tolling, the p<!ople were trooping into the 
handsome church, the carriages of the inhabitants of the lordly 
quarter poured forth their pretty loads of devotee.'^, in whose company 
Pen and his uncle, euding their edifying conversation, ontertnl the 
fane. 1 do not know whether other peO))le carry their worldly olTairs 
to the church dnor. Arthur, who fivin habitual reverence and feeling, 
was always more than respectful in a place of worship, thought of the 
incongruity of their talk, perhaps ; whilst the old gentleman at his 
side was utterly unconscious of any such contrast His hat was 
brushed : his wig was trim : his neckcloth was perfectly tied. He 
looked at every soul in the congregation, it is ^ue : the bald heads 
and ib& bonnetSi the flowers and the feature : but so demurely, that 
he hardly lifted up his eyes from his book — from his bcx>k which ho 
could not read witfiout glasses. As for Pen’s gravity, it was sorely 
put to the test when, upon looking by chance towards the seats where 
the servants were collected, he spied out, by the side of a demure 
gentleman in plush, Henry Foker, Esquire* who had discovered this 
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placo of doTOtioD. Followinfif the direotion of Harry’s eye, which 
strayed a good deal from his book, Pen found that it alighted upon a 
yeiiuw Ixkunct and a pink one : and that these bonnets were on the 
lieaiU of Lady Clavoring and Blanche Amory. If Pen's uncle is not 
th(' only man who has talked about his worldly affairs up to the 
church d<.H>r, is poor Harry Foker the only ouo who has brought his 
worldly love into the aisle ? 

W'hen the ajngrc^gatioii issued forth at the oonolusion of the 
KTviev, Foker was out aniougst the first, but Pen came up with him 
presently, as he was hankering about the entrance, whicli ho was 
unwilling to leave, until my hidy s liaroucho, with thd bo wiggled 
' cu&chinau, had borne away its mistn^ss and her daughter from their 
devotions. 

When the tw'u ladies came tmt, they found together the PendenniseSy 
uncle and nepliew, and Harry Foktu*, Estpiire, sucking the crook of 
ins stick, ^tanding th(Te in the sunshine. To see and to ask to eat 
WiTo >iniultaiu>c)us with the good-natured Begum, and sho invitpd the 
three gentlemen to luncheon stiaightway. 

Blanche, too, wa.^ partic’ularly gracious. 0 1 do come,” sho said 
to Arthur, if you an* not too great a man. 1 want bo to talk to you 
aUiut — but wo inu*^tu*t .say what, hert* you know. What would Mr. 
t>iiel say ? ” An<l lh<^ y<»ung devotee jurnpisl into iImj carrugo after 
her mamma. — ** Fve read ov4»ry word <»f it. It's adorable she added, 
^tlll addu\ssing herw»lf t<i Fen. 

‘* 1 know tvho is,^ said Mr. Arthur, making rather a pert bow. 

** What's the low alnml ? " aski*d Mr. Foker, rather puzzled. 

“I suppose Miss (J layering moans * W'altcr Lorraine,"’ said tho 
Major, looking knowing, and nodding at Pen. 

1 suppose* so, bir. There was a famous review in tho ‘ Pall Mall * 
this morning. It was Warrington's doing though, and I must not be 
iiM) proud.” 

“ A. review in Pall Mall? — Walter liorraine ? What tho doosodo 
you mean ? ** Foker aski'd. “ Walter fjoiTaine died of tho measles, 
pixjr little beggar, when wo were at Grey Friars. I remember his 
mother coming up.” 

You are not a literary man, Poker,” Pen said, laughing, and 
hooking his ann into his friend’s. ••You must know I havo been 
writing a novel, and some of the papers have spoken very well of it. 
Perhaps you don’t rdad the Sunday papers ? ” 

•• 1 read • Bell’s Life * regular, old boy,” Mr. Foker answered: at 
which Pen laughed again, and the three gentlemen prooeoded in great 
good humour to Lady Clavering’s house. 

The subject of the joovel was resumed after luncheon Miss 
Amory, wlio indeed bred poets and men of letters if she lovM any* 
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thing, and was sincerely an artist in feeling. Some of the passages 
in the book made me cry, positively they did,*' she said. 

Fen said, with some fatuity, ** I am happy to think I have a part 
of VOS larmSf Miss Blanche’* — And the Major (who had not read 
more than six pages of Pen's book) put on his sanctidiKl look, saying. 
** Yes, there are some passages quite affecting, inons'ous affecting : 
and,** — “ 0, if it makes you cry,’* — Lady Claveriug declared she would 
not read it, ** that she wouldn't.** 

** Don't, mamma,*’ Blanche said, with a French shrug of her 
shoulders; and then she fell into a rhapsody about the. book, about 
the snatches of poetry interspersed in it, nlx)ut the two heroinoM. 
Leonora and Ne»)ia; about the two heroes, W'alter Lorraine and 
rival the young Duke — '*and what gcK)d company you introduce us 
to," said the young lady, archl}', quel ton ! How much of your life 
have you passed at court, and are you a prime minister’s son, ]\lr. 
Arthur ? " 

Fen began to laugh — “ It is as cheap for a novelist to create a 
Duke as to make a Baronet," he said. ** Shall 1 tell you a secret, 
Miss Amory ? I pronujUjd all my chararters at the re(|iiest of tin* 
publisher. The young Duke was only a young Han)n when the novel 
was first written; his false friend, tlie Visrount, was a simple oom- 
moner^aud so on with all the characters of the story.” 

** What a wicked, satirical, peit young man you ha%'e become I 
Conme vom vaild forme! ” said the young lady, ‘j flow different from 
Arthur Fendennis of the cxmntry ! Ah! 1 think ‘1 like Arthur Fen- 
donnis of the country best, though ! ” And she gave him the full 
benefit of her eyes, — both of the fond appealing glance into his own, 
and of the mildest look downwards towa;<ls the ciirpet, which showed 
off her dark cyidids and long fringed lashes. 

Pen of course protested that he had not changed in the least, to 
which the young lady replied by a tcTider sigh ; and thinking that she 
had done quite enough to make Arthur happy or miserable (as the I 
case might lie), she proceeded to cajole liis companion, Mr. Harry 
Foker, who during the literary conversation had sale silently imbibing 
the head of his cane, and wishing he was a clever chap like that Fom. 

If the Major thought that by telling Miss Amory of Mr. Foker’s 
engagement to his cousin, Lady Ann Milton (which information the 
old gentleman neatly conveyed to the girl as he sate by her side at 
luitphoon below stairs), — if, we say, the Major thought that the know- 
ledge of this fact would prevent Blanche from paying any further 
attention to the young heir of Foker’s £ntire,he was entirely mistaken. 

became only the more gracious to Foker : she praised him, and 
everything belonging to him; she praised his mamma; she praised 
the pony which he r^e in the Park ; she praised the lovely breloques 
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or glmcracks which the jowng gentleman wore at hid watch-chain 
and that dear little darling of a cane, and those dear little delicious 
monkeys’ heads with ruby eyes, which ornamented Uarry’a 8lurt»and 
formed the buttons of bis waistcoat. And thou, having praised and 
coaxed the weak youth until he blushed and tingled with plesHure, 
aud until Pen thought she really had gone quite far enougli.sthe took 
another theme. 

1 am afraid Mr. Fokcr is a vary sad young man/' she said, turn- 
ing round to Fen. , 

** lie does not look so/' Pen answered wdth a sneer. 

I mean wo have hoard sad stories al)ont him. Haven’t wo, 
mamma ? What was Mr. Poyntz saying iiere, the other day, alH)ut 
tijat party at Kiclimond ? O you nauglUy ereatuii! ! ” liut here, 
seeing that Harry's connlenance ashiimed a great expressitm of alarm, 
while Pen’s wore a l4X>k of amusement, hhe turned to the latter and 
said. I b«»lieve you are just as kid ; 1 kdiove you wt>ul(l have liked 
to have bi*en there, — wouldn't you ? I know you would ; yes — and 
Sii should I." 

“ Lor’, Planche ! ” mamma cried. 

“ Well, I would. 1 never saw an actress in my life, I would 
give anything to know one ; for I adore talent. And 1 adore Hich- 
inond, that 1 do ; and I adore Greenwich, and I Siiy, I nftoutd like to 
gt» there.** 

Why should lyt wo three bachelors/* the Major herej broke out 
gallantly, and t<j his nephew’s special surpiists “bi*g these) ladies to 
lionoiir us with their company at Uieenwich ? Is Lady Clavering to 
g^o on for ever Udng hos[)iUblo to us, and may we make no return ? 
Sjx*ak for yourstjlves, young men, — eh, ls»gad I Here is iny nephew 
with his [Kickets full of money — his |X)ckotH full, k»gad ! and Mr. 
Henry lA>ker, who, as I have heard say, is pndty >vell to do in tho 
world, — how is your lovely cousin, Lady Ann, Mr. Foker ?— here are 
these two young ones, — and they allow an old fellow like me Vi siM^alc. 
Lady Clavering, will you do mo the favour to k» my guest ? and 
Miss Plauche shall be Arthur’s if she will ho so good.” 

Oh, delightful ! ” cried Blanche. 

“ I like a bit of fun too,** said l-»ady Clavering ; “ and wo will tako 
some day wlmn Sir Francis — ” 

“ When Sir Francis dines out, — ^yes, mamma,” tho daughter said, 
“ it will be charming.” 

And a charming day it was. The dinner was ordered at Greon- 
wi(>h, and Foker, though ho did not invite Miss Amory, had some 
delicious opportunities of conversation ivith her during tho repostiatid 
afterwards on balconyof their room at the hotel, and again during 
the drive home in her ladyship’s barouche. Pen came down with bis 
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uncle, in l^r Hugh Trnmpington's brougham, which the Majorborrowed 
for the occasion. *' I am an old soldier, begad,” he said,*' and I leainod 
in early life to make myself comfortable.” 

And, being an old soldier, he allowed the two young men to pay 
for the dinner between them, and all the way home in the hroii jfh tni 
he rallied Pen about Miss A mory’s evident partiality for him : pt ibo t 
her good looks, spirits, and wit: and again told Pen, in the ^nictest 
confidence, that she would be a devilish deal ricli''r thin peopu 
thought. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

CONTAINS A NOVEL INOIPENT. 

S OME account has been given, in a former part of this story, how 
Mr. Pen, during his r(*sidence at home, after his defeat at Ox- 
bridge, had oGCUined himself with various literary compositions, and 
aniotigst other works, had written the greater part of a novel. This 
liook, written under the intiuonce of his youthful emlArrassments, 
amatory and fiecuniary, was of a very fierce, gl(X)my, and passionate 
s-ort. — the Byronie despair, the Werthenan despondency, the mocking 
bitterness of Mepliistophelesof Faust, were all reproduced and deve- 
loped in the clmracterof the hero; for our youth had just been learning 
the German language, and imitated, as almost all clever lads do, his 
favourite poets and wriUnu i^assages in the volumes once so loved, 
and now read so seldom, still bear the mark of the pencil with which 
he noted them in these days. Tears fell upon the leaf of the lx)ok, 
p<>rhat)s, or blister^ the pages of his manuscript, as the passionate 
young man dasheif his thoughts down. If be took up the book after- 
wards, he liad no ability or wish to sprinkle the leaves with that early 
dew of former times; his pencil was no longer eager to score its marks 
<if approval: but as ho looked over the pages of bis manuscript, he 
uMiii^mberod what had been the overfiowirig feelings which bad caused 
him to blot it, and the pain which had inspired the line. If the secret 
history of books could bo written, and the authors private thoughts 
and meanings noted down alongside of bis story, how many insipid 
volumes would beccmie interesting, and dull tales excite the reader I 
Many a bitter smile passed over Pen’s face as he read his novel, and 
recalled the time and feelings which gave it births Uow pompcus 
some of the grand passages appeared ; and how weak otters in 
which he thought be ted expressed his full heart I This page was 
imitated from a then favourite author, as be could now clearly see and 
confess, though he had believed himself to be writing originally theo. 
As he mused over oertain lines he recollected the plaio and hoar 
whore he wrote them: the ghost of the dead feeling came back as he 
mused, and he blushed to review the faint image. And what meant 
those blots on the page? As yon cotim in tte desert to groond where 
cameV hoofs are marked in the cbyiand traces of wittered herbage 
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are yet visible, you know that water was there once : so the place in Pen's 
mind was no longer green, and the fons lacrymarum was dried up. 

lie used this simile one morning to VVan'ington, as the latter aito 
over his pipe and IxK^k, and JVn, with much gesticulation, according 
to his wont when excited, and with a bitter laugh, thumped liis 
manuscript down on the table, making the tea-things rattle, and tho 
blue milk dance in thf* jug. On the previous night he had taken 
the manuscript out of a long-neglected chest, containiug old shooting- 
jackets, old Oxbiiilgf* sciibbling books, his old surplice, and liattcn d 
cap and.gown, and other memorials of youth, school, and home. lie 
read in the volume in IxhI until he fell asleep, for the coiniiiemH^miMit 
of tlio tale was somewhat dull, and ho had come home tired from a 
London «‘vening party. 

“ By Jove ! ’* said Pen, thumping down his papers, ** when I think 
that these were written only a very few years ago, I am ashamed of 
ray memory. 1 wrote tliis when 1 l)elieved myself to bo eternally in 
lovo with that little co(|uette. Miss Amory. I used to carry di»wn 
verses to her, and put them into the hollow of a tree, aud dedicate 
them ‘Amori.*” 

“ That was a sweet little play upon words,” Warrington remarked, 
with a puft*. “Amory — Ainori. It showed profound scholarship. 
liCt us hear a bit of the rubbish.” And he stretched over from his 
easy chair, and caught hold of Pen's mamiscript with the llre-timgs. 
which he was just U'^ing in order to put a coal into his Thus, 

in tX)ssessioii of the volume, ho began to read out «rom the “ Lcavi*s 
from tlie Lifo-lwok of Walter Ixuraiue.” 

“ ' False as thou art Ivautiful ! lieartless as thou art fair I mockiuy 
of i^assionl’ Walter cried, addressing Lt^inora: * what evil spirit hath 
sent thee to torture mo so ? O Leonora • * * ’ ” 

“ Cut that part out,” cried Pen, making a dash at the book, which, 
however, his comrade would not rc* lease. “ W«>1I ! don't read it out. 
at any rate. That’s aUnit my other ilame, my first — Lady MiiaU*l 
that is now. 1 saw her last night at Lady Whistoifs. She asked me 
to a party at her house, and said that, as old friends, wo ought to met‘t 
ufteucr. She has been seeing me any time these two years in town, 
and ijever thought of inviting me before ; but seeing Wenham talking 
to me, and Monsieur Dubois, the French literary man, who had a 
dozen orders on, and might have passed for a Marshal of France, slu 
condescended to invite ma The Glaverings are to be there on tlu 
same evening* Won’t it be exciting to meet one’s two dames a 
tho same ta^ ? ” 

* Two flames ! — ^two heaps of bumt-out cinders,” Warrington said 

^ Are both the beauties in this book ? ” 

** Both, or something like them,” Pen said* Leonora, who marrie 
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Duke, is the Fothcringay. I drew the Duke fit)m Magnus Cbartci's, 
with whom I was at Oxford ; it’s a little like him ; and Miss Amory is 
Newra. By gad, Warrington, I did love that first woman I I thought 
• •f her as 1 walked homo from Lady Whiston’s in the moonlight; and 
I he whole early scenes came back to me as if they had Iteen yesU»rday. 
And when 1 got home, I pulled out the story which I wrote al)out her 
aud the other three years ago : do you know, outrageous as it is, it 
lias some good stuff in it ; and if Bungay wou’t publish it, I think 
Ikieon will.” 

*• That’s the way of poets,” said Warrington. “ They fall in love, 
jiit, or are jilted ; they suffer and they cry out that they suffer iuom* 
than any other mortals: and when they have exfierieneed feelings 
<-iK>ugh they note (hem down in a book, ami take the book to market. 
All |)oets are humbugs all liU^rary men are humbugs ; directly a man 
Jii'gins to sell his feelings for money he’s a humhug. If a [XXft gets a 
|uiLi in his side from loo good a dinner, ho bellows Ai, Ai, louder than 
IVumetheus.” 

** 1 sup]K)se a poet has greater sensibility than another man.” 
^aiil Pen, with some spirit. ** That is what makes him a poet. 1 
suppose that he sees and feels more keenly : it is that wliich makes 
l.mi sj)eak of what he feels and sees. You Hjwak eagerly enough in 
vdur leading artick^s when you espy a false argument in an opponent, 
‘ r detect a 4]uack in the House. J’aley, who does not can? for any- 
thing else in the wm-ld, will talk for an hour al)out a question of law. 
Hive another the privilege wliich you tako yourself, and tlie free use of 
l.ia faculty, and let liim be what nature has made him. Why should 
not a man sell his simtimental thoughts as well as you your political 
lieas. or Paley his legal knowledge ? Kach alike is a matter of expo- 
I lence and practiiv. It is not money which causes you to perceive a 
fdlacy, or Paley to argue a point; but a natural or acquired aptitude 
for that kind of truth : and a poet sets down his thoughts and expe- 
I lenccs upon paper as a painter does a landscape or a face upon canvas, 
t > the best of his ability, and according to his particular gift If ever 
1 think 1 have the stuff in me to write an epic, by Jove, 1 will try. If 
I ouly feel that I am good enough to crack a joke or tell a story, I will 
ilo that.” 

“ Not a bad speech, young one,” Warrington said ; •• but that does 
not prevent all poets fiom being humbugs.” 

** What. Homer, ./Bsebylus, Shakspeare and all ?” ^ ^ 

** Their names are not to be breathed in the same sentenoe with yoo 
ingmies,” Warrington said ; ^ there are men and men, sir.” 

** Weil, Shakspeare was a man who wrote for money, just as yon 
i^ud I do,” Pen answered ; at which Warrington confoonded his im* 
pudence, and resumed his pipe and hit manuscript. 
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There was not the slightest doubt, then, that this document con- 
tained a great deal of Pen’s personal experiences, and the Leaves 
f romthe Life-book of Walter Lorraine” would never have been written 
but for Arthur Pendennis’s own private griefs, passions, and follies. 
As we have become acquainted with these in the earlier part of his 
biography, it will not be necessary to make large extracts from the 
novel of ** Walter Lorraine,” in which the young gentleman had de- 
picted such of them as he thought were likely to interest the reader, 
or were suitable for the ])ur poses of his story. 

Now, though he had kept it in his box fo- nearly half of thoperioil 
during which, according to the Iloratian maxim, a wtu k of art ought 
to lie ripMiing (a maxim, the truth of wdiich may, by the way, b(i ques- 
tioned alti>gether), Mr. IVii had not buiied his novel fur this time, in 
Older that the work might improve, but Ix^causc he did not know where* 
else b) bestow it, or had no |>articular desii‘e to see it. A man who 
thinks of putting away ac(mi{)(»sition for ten yoai's l)efore he 5«hallgive 
it to the world, or oxeioise his own iimtut*er jn^igiiu^nt upon it, had 
best bo very sure of the original strength and dm ability of the work ; 
otherwise ou withdrawing it from its crypt he nuy lind that, like small 
witie, it has lost what flavour it once had, and is only tasteless when 
oi)oned« Thore are wiirks of all tastes and smarks.the small and th** 
strong, those that improve by age, and those that Won't bear keiqung 
at all, but are pleasant at the first draught, when they refivsh and 
sixirkle. 

Now Pen had never any notion, t‘ven in the lime of his youthful 
inoxpcrionco and fervour of imagination, that ilu* story he was writiin: 
was a masterpiece of cmni^Mtiou, in that he was the equal of the great 
authors whom ho adiuiied ; and when he now reviewed his little {M^r- 
forniance, he was keenly enough alive to its faults, and prc»tty modet't 
rogaiding its merits. It was mq very good, he thought ; but it was us 
gO(xlas most liooks of the kind that had the run of cinmlating librat'ies 
and the career of the season. Ho had critically examined moix} than 
one fashionable novel by the authors of the day tlien popular, and he 
thought that his intellect was as good as theirs, and that he could 
write the English language as well as those ladies or gentlemen ; and 
as ho now ran over his early performance, he was pleased to find here 
and there passages exhibiting both fancy and vigour, and traits, if not 
of genius, of genuine passion and feeling. This, too, was Wanmg- 

K 's vet'dict, when that severe critic, after half-an-hour’s perusal ol 
manuscript^ and the consumption of a couple of pipes of toliacco 
laid Pen's book down, yawning portentously. I can't read any mon 
of that baldcidash now,” he said ; ** but it seems to me there Is som< 
good staff in it, Pen, my boy. There’s a certain greenness and fresh 
B68S in it which I like somehow* The Uoom disappears off the fao 
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:»f poetry after yon begin to shave. You can*t get up that naturalness 
and artless rosy tint in after days. Your cheeks aie pale, and have 
got faded by exposure to erening parties, and you are obliged to 
take curling-irons and macassar, and the deuce-knows-wbat to your 
whl^kul‘s : they curl anibrosially, and you are very grandaad genteel« 
and s(> forth ; but, ah 1 Pun, the spring-time was the best’* 

** What the deuce have iny whiskers to do with the subject in 
hand ? ** Pen said (who perhaps may have been nettled by Warring- 
ton’s allusion to thosc^ ornaments, which, to say the truth, the young 
man coaxed, and curled, and oUed, and perfumed, and petted, in 
rather an absurd manner). **l)o you think we can do anytmog with 

* Walter riorraiiie ? * Shall we'take him to the publisher’s, or make an 
auto-iUt~/c of him ? ” 

** 1 don’t see what is the good of incremation,” Warrington said, 
though 1 have a great mind to put him into the dre, to punish your 
at nx'ious humbug and hy|X)crisy. Shall 1 burn him indeed? You 
have much too great a value for him to hurt a hair of his head*” 

“ Have I ? Hero goes,” said Pen, and “ Walter Lorraine ” went 
oil the table, and was thing on to the coals. But the tiro having done 
its duty of boiling the young man’s breakfast-kettle, had given up 
W(»rk for the day, and had gone out, as Pen knew very well ; and 
Warrington, witl#a scornful smile, once more took up the manuscript 
with the tongs from out of the harmless cinders. 

**0h, Pen, what a humbug you aroT’ Warrington said ; ‘‘and, 
what is worst of aff, sir, a clumsy humbug. 1 saw you look to see 
that the Are was out before you sent * Walter Lorraine ’ behind the 
liars. No, wo won’t bum him : we will carry him to the Egyptians, 
and sell him. W e will exchange him aw^ay for mouey, yea, for silver 
and gold, and for beef and for li(|Uor8, and for tobacco, and for raiment. 
This youth will fetch somo price in the market $ for he is a comely 
lad, though not over strong ; but we will fatten him up, and give him 
the bath, and curl bis hair, and we will sell him for a liundrod piastres 
to Bacon or to Bungay. The rubbish is saleable enough, sir ; and my 
advice to you is this : the next time you go home for a holiday, take 

* Walter Lorraine ’ in your caipet-bag — give him a mom modem air, 

prune away, though sparingly, some of the green passages, and add a 
little comedy, and cheerfulness, and satire, and that sort of thing, and 
then we’ll take him to market, and sell him. The book is noc ^ 
wunder of wonders, but it wilt do very well.” |k,> 

Do you think so, Warrington ? ” siud Pen, delighted, for this wH 
great praise from bis cynical friend. 

You silly young fool ! I think iPs unoommonly clever,” Warring*^ 
ton said, inakind voice. So do you, sir.” And with the manuscript 
wbieb be h^ in bis hand be playfally struck Pen on the obeek. 
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That part of Pen*6 countenaace turned as red as it had ever done in 
the eariicst days of his blushes : he grasped the other's hand and said, 

Thank you, VVarrin^n,” with all his might ; and then he retired lu 
his own room with his book, and passed the greater part of the day 
upon his bod re-reading it : and he did as Warrington had adviaed. 
and altered not a little, and added a great deal, until at length be bad 
fashioned ** Walter Lorraine " pretty much into the shape in which, as 
the respected novel-reader knows, it subsequently appeared. 

Whilst he was at work upon this performance, the good-natured 
Warrington artfully inspired the two gentlemen who read ’* fur 
Messrs. Bacon and Bungay with the greatest curiosity regarding 

Walter Ijorrainc/’ and pointed out the peculiar merits of its distin- 
guished author. It was at the period when the novel called “ Thi* 
Fashiunablc *’ was in vogue among us ; and Warrington did not fail 
to point out, as before, how Pen was a man of the very first fashion 
himself, and received at the bouses of some of the gi'catest personages 
in the land. The simple and kind-hearted Percy Popjoy was brought 
to bear upon Mrs. Bungay, whom ho informed that his friend Pen- 
dontiis was occupied u{)on a wot k of the most exciting nature ; a woik 
that the whole town would run after, full of wit, genius, satire, pathi»s, 
and every conceivable gt)od quality. We have said before that 
Bungay knew no more about novels than he did About Hebrew or 
Algebra, and neither read nor uuderstood any of the lxx)k8 which he 
published and paid for ; but he took his opinions from his profes- 
sional advisers and from Mrs. B. ; and, evidenfsy with a view to a 
commercial tiansactioii, asked Pendennis and Waniiigton to dimiei 
again. 

Jhicon, when ho found that Bungay was about to treat, of coarse 
l)egau to be anxious and curious, iiud d(*siied to outbid his rival. 
Was anything settled U'lwcon Mr. Petidenuis and the odious hous(* 
»<ovor the way al^ut the new book? Mr, Hack, the contidentiii 
reader, was told to make inejuiries, and see if anything was to be 
done ; and the result of the inquiries of that diplomatist was, tiiat onv 
morning Bacon himselt toiled up the staircase of lAmb Court, and u 
the door on which the names of Mr. Warrington and Mr. Peudeoue 
were painted ! 

For a gentleman of fashion, as poor Pen was represented to be, i< 

« ust be confessed that the apartments he and his friend occupiei 
ero not very suitable. ' The ragged carpet had grown only mon 
ragged during the two years of joint occupancy ; aoonstantt^our o 
tobf^) perfumed the sitting-room; Bacon tumbled over the laundress' 
buckets in the passage through which he bad to pass; Warrington' 
snooting jacket was as tattered at the elbows as usual; and thechai 
which Bacou was requested to take oo eoteriog broke down with th 
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pub)ishor. Warrington bur;st out laujarhio^, said that Bacon had mt 
the ^aie chair, and bawled out to Pen to fetch a uouud one from nia 
i>(,'d-rooin. And seeing the publisher looking round the dingy room 
with an air of profound pity and wonder, asked him whether ho didn't 
think the apartments were elegant, and if he would like, for Mrs. Bacon's 
drawing-room, any of the an ides of furnituiv? Mr. Warrington's 
character, as a humourist, was known to Mr. Bacon : “ I never c(^n 
make that chap out," the publisher was heard to say, tell whether 
ho is in earnest or only chafling.'’ 

It is very jjossible that Mr. Bacon would have set the two geiitle- 
mon d(jwn as impostors altogether, but that tlieni chanoi'd Ini on 
ilie break f:iM -table certain cards of invitation which tliepiKslof the 
UKirnitig had brought m for Peu, and which happened to come fn»tn 
.some very exalted personagi's of the hctm-nMiulf, into which our young 
man had hi^ introduction. L'K)king down n|»n these, Baoti saw 
tli.'it the Marchiun<».^s of Steyru* wtmid Ivat home b» Mr. Aitliur Pon- 
dmlnl^ n|)on a given day, and th it another lady of dislmction pro|)0.si*d 
lo have dancing at h<*r house upon a r«*itain fuliue evening. War- 
ungton saw the adniiiing publisher eyeing thesi* diicuments. “ Ah," 
h.u<l he, with an air of simplicity, *• Pendc^miis is ono of the most 
aii.ible young men I ever knew, Mr. Bacvm, Here is a young fellow 
tiiai dines with atl the great imui in London, and yet he'll take Ins 
mutton-chop with you and me *|uit(j contentedly. Theixi's nothing 
like tlie affability ^ the old Knglisli gunlleman." 

‘•Oil no, nothing," said Afr. Bacon. 

“And y<»u wonder why lie .should go on living up three pair of 
^'I'lifs with me, don’t you, now ? Well, it is a fjueer taste. But we 
ao* fond of each other ; and «is I can't afford to live in a giand house, 
h«* Collies and btays in tlie.se ricketty old chain bet. s with me. He's a 
m.in iliat can aiTord to live anywhere.” 

I fancy it don’t cost him much ihouglit Mr. Ba(»n; and 

tin* object of these jnaises presently entered the room from bis adja^ 
c»*nt sleeping ajiartiuent. 

Tiien Atr. Bacon began to spk*ak upon the subject of his visit ; 
.saiil he heard tlmt Mr. Pendennis bad a manuscript novel ; professed ^ 
him.sclf anxious to have a sight of that work, and had no doul^ that 
they would come to terms respecting iU What would be his price for 
it ? would he give Bacon the refuel of it? he would find ourbousflj|| 
lilieral house, and so forth. The delighted Pen assumed an air of 
indifference, and said that he was alre^y in treaty with Bungay, and 
could give no definite answer. This piqued the other into such 
liberal, though vague offers, t^t Fen began to fancy Eldorado waa 
opening to him, tioi that his fortune was made from that day. 

I shaU not mentkm what was the ram of money which Mr. Arthur 
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PendenDis finally receired for the first edition of his novel of Walter 
Lorraine/* lest other younff literary aspirants should expect to be as 
iticky as he was, and unprofea^iional persons forsake their own cailiogs, 
whatever they may be, for the sake of supplying the world with novels, 
whereof there is already a sufficieucy. Let no young people be 
misled and rush fatally into romance-writing : for one book which 
succeeds, let them remember the many that fail, I do not say 
deservedly ur other wi^e, and wholesomely abstain : or if they ventuie, 
at least let them do so at their own |3eril. As for those who ha\e 
already written novels, this wanting is not addn^ssed, of course, to 
them. Let them take their wares to market ; let them apply to Hacon 
aitd Bungay, and ail the publishers in the Row, or the metro{x>li8, and 
may they be happy in their ventures ! This woild is so wide, and the 
tastes of mankind happily so various, that there is always a chance for 
every mau, and he may win the prize* by his genius or by his good 
fortune. But what is the chance of success or failure ; of obtaining 
p<ipiilarity, or of holding it when achieved ? One mau goes over the 
ice, whicli* bears him, and a score who follow flounder in. In fine, 
Mr. Pendennts's was an exceptional rase, and applies to himself only: 
and I assert solemnly, and will to the last maintain, that it is one thing 
to write a novel, and another to get money for it. 

By merit, then, or g<xid fortune, or the skilful playing off of Bungay 
against Bacon which Warrington performed (and which an amateur 
novelist is quite wclaune to try upon any two publishers in the trade), 
Pcn*S4iovul was actually sold for a certain sum of money to one of the 
two eminent patrons of letters whom we havu introduced to our 
readers. The sum was so considetable that Pen ihouglit of opening 
an account at a bankers or of keeping a cab and hors^*, or of descend- 
ing into the first HiXir of Lamb Corn t into newly furnished apartments, 
or of migrating t«) the fashionable end of the town. 

Major Pendonnis advised the latter move strongly ; he opened his 
eyes with wonder when he heard of the good luck that had befallen 
Pen ; and which the latter, as s<x>nasit occurred, hastened eagerly to 
communicate to his uncle. The ^fajor was ahui^st angry t^t Pen 
should have earned so much money. ** Who the douse reads this kind 
of thing ? he thought to himself, when he heard of the bargain which 
P«m had made. ** J never read your novels and rubbish. Except 
Raul do Kock^ who certainly makes me laugh, I don't think Pvo look^ 
\tM a l^k of the sort ttrese thirty years. Gad I Feu's a lucky fellow. 

I should think he might write one of these in a months now — ^say a 
moDtby that's twelve in a year. Dammy, he may go on spinning this 
oDnsense for the next four or five years, and make a fortune. In the 
meantime, I should wish him to live properly, take respectable apart* 
menta, and keqp a brougham/' 
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Arthur, luughiog, told Warrington what hia nnclelB advion bad 
been ; but he luckily had a much more reasonable counsellor the 
old gentleman in the person of his friend^ and in his own consoienoet 
which said to him, ** Be grateful for this piece of good fortune; don't 
plunge into any extravagances. Pay beck Laura I '' And he wrote a 
letter to her, in which ho told her his thanks and bis regard $ and 
inclosed to her such an instalment of his debt as nearly wiped it off. 
The widow and Laura herself might woH bo affected fay the letter. It 
was written with genuine tenderness and modesty ; and old l)r. Port* 
man, when he read a passage in the letter, in which Pen, with an 
hi>nest heart full of gratitude, humbly tlianked Heaven for his present 
prdsperity, and for sending him such dear and kind friend to support 
him HI his ill-fortune, — when Doctor Portman read this portion of the 
letter, his voice faltered, and his eyes twinkled behind his spectacles. 
And when he had quite finished reading the same, and had taken bis 
glasses off his nose, and had folded up the p^iper and given it back to 
the widow, I am constrained to say, that after holding Mrs. Penden* 
nis*s hand for a minute, the Dtictor drew that lady towards him and 
fairly kissed her : at which siblute, of c<»iirs(s Helen burst out crying on 
the Doctor's slioulder, for lier heart mtss too full to give any other 
reply : and the Doctor, blushing a great deal after his feat, led the 
lady, with a bow, to the sofa, on which ho seated himsidf by her; and 
he mumbled out, in a low voice, some words of a Hreat iWtwbom he 
loved very much, and who describes how in the days of his prosper!^ 
hi* had mado‘* the*^vidow*s hr^art to sing for joy.” 

“ The letter does the boy very great tumour, very gn^at honour, my 
dear,” he said, patting it as it lay on Helen's ktuH*— ** and I think we 
have all reason to Ire thankful for it— ^very thankful. I need not tell 
you in what quarter, my dear, f»)r you are a sainted woman . yes, 
Laura, my love, your mother is a sainted w'oman. And Mrs. Pea* 
dennis, ma’am, I shall order a a)py of the book for myself, and 
another at the lk)ok iJlub.” 

\Ve may be suie that the widow and Laura walked out to meet the 
mail which brought them their copy of Peri's precious novel, as soon 
as that work was printed and ready for delivery to the public: and 
that they read it to each other : and that they also read it privately 
and separately, for when the widow came out of her room in her 
dressing-gown at one o’clock in the morning with volume twes which 
she had finished, she found Laura devouring volume three in bed. 
I4aura did not say much about the book, but Helen pronounced that 
it was a happy mixture of Shakspeare, and Byron, ana Walter Soott, 
and was quite certain that her son was the greatest genius, as be was 
the faesfaon^ in the world. 

Did Laura not think abont the book and the author, aUbcntgli die 
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said so little ? At least she thought about Arthur Pendeonis. Kind 
as his tone was, it vexed her. She did not like his eagerness to repay 
that money. She would rather that her brother had taken her gift as 
she intended : and was pained that there should bo money calcula- 
tions between them, ilis letters from Ix)ndon, written with the good- 
natured wish to amuse his mother, were full of descriptions of the 
famous people and the entertainments, and magniticence of the great 
city. Evoiybody was flattering him and spoiling him, she was sure. 
Was he not kx)king to some great marriage, with that cunning uncle 
for a Mentor (iietwoen whom and Laura there was always an anti- 
pathy), that inveterate worldling, whose whole thoughts were lient 
upon pleasure and rank and fortune ? lie never alluded to — to old 
limes, when he spoke of her. He liad forgotten tiiem and her. 
perhaps : liad he not forgotten other things and [)oople ? 

These tlunights may have passed in Miss Laura’s mind, though 
she did not, she could not, confide them to Helen. She had one 
more secret, t<x), from that lady, which she could not divulge, per- 
haps ber;auso she knew how the widow would have rejoiced to know 
it. This regarded au event which liad occun ed during that vi^it 
to Lady Uockminster, wiiich I^aura had paid in the last (’hristma^ 
holiday.s: when Pen was at hoiim with his mother, and w'hen Mi. 
Pyiisont, sup|)osed to Iks ho cold and so ambitious, had formall} 
offered his hand to Miss Bell. No one except heisidf and her admit ei 
knew of this prvitxisal : or that Pyu-sent h.\d l>i*pn rejected by her , 
and pi-obably the reasons she gave to the mortiHAl young man him- 
self were not those which actuati'd her refusal, or thosr' which slit 
chose to acknowledge Ui heiself. “ I never,” she told Pynseiit, *• cai 
accept such an offer as that which you make me, which you own i" 
unknown to your family, as 1 am suie it would Ik) unwelcome to them 
The difference of rank Ijolweeii us is tts) great You are very kind t 
me hen' — too good and kind, dear Mr. Pynseut — but 1 am little bottei 
than a doptuidant.” 

** A dependant! who over so thought of you ? You are the equa 
of all the world,” Pynsent broke out. 

am a dependant at home, too,” I^aura said, sweetly, **anJ 
indeed, I would not be otherwise. Ijcft early a poor orphan, 1 hav 
found the kindest and teuderest of mothers, and 1 have vowed neve 
to leave hen— never. Pray do not speak of this again — here, unde 
your relative's roof, or elsewhere. It is impossible.” 

* ** If Lady Hockminster asks you herself, will you listen to her ? 
Pynsent cried, eagerly. 

** No,” Laura said. 1 beg you never to speak of this any mor 
1 must go away if you do.”— And with this she left him 

Pynsent never asked for Lady Sockminster's iuterceasiQQ ; si 
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knew liow vain it was to look for that : and ho never sp^^ke ag^ain oa 
that subject to Laura or to any person. 

When at length the famous novel appeared, it not only mot with 
applause from more impartial critics than Mrs. Pendeiinis, but, 
luckily for Pen, it suited the taste of the public, and obtained a quick 
and auisiderablo popularity. Ueforo two months were over, IVii 
had the satisfaction and surprise of seeing the second edition of 
“ Walter Ijormine’* advertist^d in the iw^wspajws; and enjoyed the 
pleasure of reading and sending home tlie critiques of various literary 
journals and reviewers upon his Ivook. 'fheir censure did not much 
affect him ! for the good-natured young man was disposed to accept 
with considerable humility the dispiaiseof others. Nor did their praise 
elate him ovor-miieh : for, like most honest persrms, he had his owu 
(•pinion about his own performance, and when a critic praisud him in 
the wrong place, he was hurt rather than pleased by the complimont; 
lint if a review of his work was very )ainJaU>ry, it was a great pleasure 
to him to smid it home to his mother at Kairoaks, and to' think of 
the joy which it would giv<» there. There are Home natures, and 
|s*rhaps, as we have said, Pendminis's was one, which arc iinpmved 
snd Hoftened by prosixsrify and kindness, as there aw men of other 
ili<|M)siiions, who become anoganl and graceless under good fortune. 
Ilaj>py he who can endure one or the (»tbor with mcKlesty and good- 
humour I fjueky ho who has beim educuti»d to U»ar his fate, what« 
tever it may be, an early example of uprightness, aud a childish 
t laming iu honour ! 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

ALSATIA. 

B red up, like a bailiff or a shabby attorney, about the purlieus of 
the Inns of Court. Shepherd’s Inn is always to be found in the 
close neip^hbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Temple. Some- 
where behind the black gables and smutty chimney-stacks of Wych 
Street, Holywell Street, Chancery Lane, the (piadran^le lies, hidden 
from the outer world ; and it is approached by curious passag^es and 
ambiguous smoky alleys, on which the sun has forgotten to shine. 
Slop-sellers, brandy-ball and hard-bake vendors, purveyors of thcatr ical 
prints for youth, dealers in dingy furniture, and bedding suggestive 
of anything but sleep, line the narrow walls and dark casements with 
their wares. The doors are many-belled: and crowds of dirty children 
form endless groups about the steps : or around the shell-fish dealers* 
trays in these courts; whereof the damp pavements resound with 
pattens, and are drabbled with a never-failing mud. Bfldlad-singer> 
come and chant here, in deadly guttural tones, satii ical songs against 
the Whig administration, against the bishops afkl dignifi^ clergy, 
against the German relatives of an august royal family; Punch sets up 
hia theatre, sure of an audience, and twasioiially of a halfpenny from 
the swarming occupant.s of the houst's ; women scream after their 
children for loitering in the gutter, or, worse still, against the IiusImukI 
who comes reeling from the gin-shop ; thei'o is a ceaseless diii and life 
in these courts, out of which you pass into the tranquil, old-fashioned 
quadrangle of Shepherd’s inn. In a mangy little grass-plat in the 
eentit) rises up the statue of Shepherd, defended by iron-railings from 
the assaults of boys. The Hall of the Inn, on which the founder s 
arms are painted, occupies one side of the square, the tall and ancient 
chambers are carried ixiund other two sides, and oyer the central 
archway, which leads into Oldcastle Street, and so into the great 
London thoroughfare. 

The Inn may have been occupied by lawyers once : but the laity 
have long since been admitted into its precincts, and I do not know 
that any of the principal legal firms have their chambers here. The 
oflices of the Polwheedle a^ Tredyddlum Copper Mines occupy one 
set of the ground-floor chambers; the Registry of Patent Inventions 
and Union of Genius and Gaj^'tal Company, another the only 
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(Tf'iUlomAti wlK>se name figures here; and in the Law Lbt,** is 
>fr. Championf who wears mustachios, and who comes in his cab 
twice or thrice a week ; and whose West End OflOlces aro in Cunson 
Str e<*t, Mayfair, where Mrs. Champion entertains thenobility and gentry 
to whom her husband lends money. There, and on his glazed cardSi he 
is Mr. Somerset Champion ; here is Champion & Ca ; and the same 
tuft which ornaments his chin, sprouts from the upper-lip ot the rest of 
the firm. It is splendid to see his cab-horse harness blazing with heraldic 
1 .( a: ings, as the vehicle sttips at the door leading to his chamtors. The 
horse flings froth off his nostrils as ho chafes and tosses under the 
shifiingbit. The reinsand thebreechesof thegroomare glitteriugwhiie, 
— tiio lustre tjf that equipage makes a sunshine in that shady place. 

Our old friend, Captain Oostigan, has examined ChampiOD’s cab and 
liorse many an afternoon, as he trailed about the court in his carpet 
>!ip)x'rs and dressing-gown, with his old hat cocked over his eye. 
lie suns himself there after his breakfast when the day is suitable; 
and goes and pays a visit to the porter’s lodge, whl!ro he pats tto’ 
heads of the children, and talks to Mrs. Bolton about the thayatras 
and me daughther Leedy Mirabel. Mrs. Bolton was herself iu the 
profession once, and danced at the Wells in early days as the thirteenth 
of Mr. Scrle’s forty pupils. 

Costigan lives in the third floor at No. 4, iu tlie rooms which were 
Mr. Podmore’s, .Slid whoso name is still on the door-^(soniebody 
(*l^e’sname, by the way, is on almost all the doors in Shepherd’s Ion). 
When Charley F&lmore (the pleasing tenor singer, T.K.D.L., and 
It the Back Kitchen Concert Booms,) married and went to live at 
Lambeth, he ceded his chambers to Mr. Bows and Captain Costigan, 
who occupy them in common now, and you may often bear the tones 
of Mr. Bows’s piano of fine days when the windows are open, and when 
h<- is practising for amusement, or for the instruction of a theatrical 
pupil, of whom he has one or two. Fanny Bolton is one, the portrett’s 
daughter, who has heard tell of her mother’s theatrical glories, which 
she longs to emulate. She has a good voice and a pretty face and 
figure for thg stage ; and she prepares the rooms and makes the beds 
and breakfasts for Messrs. Costigan and Bows, in return for which 
the latter instructs her in music and singing. But for bis uufurtuiiate 
pit>|x»usity to liquor (and in that excess she supposes that all men of 
fashion indulge), she thinks the Captain the finest gentleman in the 
world, and believes in all the versionsof all hts stories ; and she is veiy 
fond of Mr. Bows too, and very grateful to him, end this shy, <|ucer old 
gentleman has a fatherly fondness for her too, for in truth bis heait is 
full of kindness, and he is never easy unless be loves somebody* 

Costigan has had the carriages of visitors of distinction borne his 
humble door in Sbepberd’e Inn; and to bear him talk of a 
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(for his evening song is of a mu6h more melancholy nature) you would 
fancy that Sir Charles and Lady Mirabel were the constant habit of 
calling at his chambers, and bringing with them the select nobility tu 
visit the *‘old man, the honest old lialf-pay Captain, poor old Jack 
Costigan,” as Cos calls himself. 

The truth is, that Lady Mirabel has left her husband’s card (which 
has been stuck in the little looking-glass over the mantle-piece of the 
sitting-ioom at No. 4, for these many months past), and has come v\ 
person- see her father, but not of late days. A kind jx^rsim, disposed 
to dischaigo her duties gravely, upon her marriage with Sir Cliarle^, 
sho seithnl a little {Xiiision upon her father, wlio occasionally \va^ 
admitted to the table of his daucrhtfT and son-in-law. At first pM)r 
Cos’s beliaviour “ in the height of i)oloit boci(‘tee,” as he denominated 
Lady Miralxd’s di‘awjng-rooni table, was harmless, if it was absurd. 
As he clothed liis person in his lx‘St attire, so he selected tho longest 
and richest words in his vocabulary to deck his nmveisation, and 
adopted a solenitiity of demeanour wlii(‘)i struck with astom:)hnH*nt 
all those poisons in whose company hehap[)ened to Ije. — “ Was ytMii 
Leedyship in the Pork to-dee?” ho would demand or his daught«*i. 
“ I looked for your equipage in veen : — tlie jxxrr old man was not gia- 
tilied by the soight of his (laughter’s choriot. Sir Chorlus, 1 saw youi 
noemat the Levee; many’s the Levee at the Castle at Dublin that 
poor old Jac*k ('ostigan has attond(*d in his time. Did tho Juke look 
pretty well? liedad, I’ll call at Apsley House and lave mo cyard uptn 
aim. 1 thank ye, James, a little dthiop moi e chanipoane.’* Indeed. h(» 
was inagiiificent in his courtesy to all, and addressed his obw^rvations 
not only to tho master and the guests, but to the domestics who waited 
at the tab1(\ and who had some diOiciilty in maintaining their piofe^- 
sional graviiy while they waited on Captain ('ostigan. 

On tho first two or three vr^its to his son-in-law, Costigan main- 
tainod a strict sobriety, cuntent to make up for his lost time when ho 
got to the Hack Kitchen, where he bragged about hisson-iu-Iaw’s clar’t 
and burgundee, until his own utterance began to fail him, over lib 
sixth tumbler of whisky-punch. But with familiari^ his caution 
vanished, and poor Cos lamentably disgiaced himself at Sir Cliarles 
Miiubel’s table, by proniaturo inebriation. A carriage was called for 
him : tho hospitable door was shut upon him. Often and sadly did 
ho speak to his fi‘iends at the Kitchen of his resemblance to King Lear 
in the plee— of his having a thankless choild, bedad— of his being a 
pote worn-out lonely old man, dtbriven to dthrinking by IngFatitude. 
and seeking to dthrowu his sorrows in punch. 

{t is painful to be obliged to record the weakness of fatherSi 
but it must be furthermore told of Costigan, that when his credit was 
exhausted and his money gonoi he would not unfrequenUy beg money 
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fiotn liiB daughter, and make statomenta to her not altogether con- 
sistent with strict trutlu^ On one day a bailiff was alxmt to le^ him 
to priaoQ, he wrote, “ unle» the-^ you insignificant — sum of three 
pnund five can be forthcoming to liberate a poor man's grey hairs from 
And the good-natur^ I^dy Mirabel dispatched the money 
necessary for her father’s liberation, with a caution to him to lie more 
eamomical for the future. On a second occasion the Captain met 
with a frightful accident, and broke a plate-glass window in the Strand, 
fur which the proprietor of the shop held him liable. The money was 
foithcoming this time too, to repair her papa's disaster, and was carried 
kdown by l^y Mirabel's servant to the slipshod messenger and aide- 
^e-campof the Captain, who brought the lettoi announcing his mishap. 
If the servant had followed the Captain's aide-de-camp who carried 
the remittance, he would have seen that gentleman, a person of 
^ustigan's country too (for have we not siiid, that however poor an 
Iti^h gentleman is, he always has a p(M>rer Irish gentleman to run on 
.is uriaiuis and t^ln^act his pecuniaiy affairs?) call a cab from the 
stand, and rattle down to the itosciua's Head, liarlequiu Yard, 
Drury Lane, where the Captain was indeed in pawn, and for w»voral 
gla,ss(«s containing rum and water, or other spirituous refreshment, of 
s\ hich he and his staff had partaken. On a third melancholy occa- 
Mon he wrote that he. was attacked by illness, and wanted money to 
jay the physician whom he was compelled to call in ; and this time 
iiiidy Miiabel, alarmv^ about her father's safety, and perhaps reproach- 
ing •herself that she had of late lost sight of him, called for her 
cirriage and drove to Shepherd’s Inn, at the gate of which she 
«i. Indited, whence she found the way to her father’s chaiiilK».ra, “No. 4, 
utinl floor, name of Podmore over the door,” the portress said, with 
iiiiitiy curtsies, pointing towards the door of the house into which the 
Ailt'Ctiouate daughter entered and mounted the dingy stair. Alas! the 
. siimtounted by the name of Podmore, was opened to her by poor 
in his shirt-sleeves, and prepared with the gridiron to receive the 
jnutron-chops which Mrs. Ikiltou had gone to purchase. 

Also, it was not pleasant for Sir Charles Mirabel to have letters 
f MMantiy addressed t«) him at Bnxikrs’s, with the information that 
( .1 plain (jt)stigan was in the hall, waiting for an answer ( or when he 
«*'nt to play his rubber at the Travellers’, to be obliged to sho^t out 
Ins brougham and run op the steps rapidly, lest his father-in-law 
huuld seiae upon him ; ana to think that while he read his paper or 
Nyed his whist, the Captain was walking on the opposite sideof Pall 
Fftll, with that dreadful cocked bat, and the eye beneath it fixed 
^^ily upon the windowsof the clnh. Sir Charles was a weak Qum | 
M was oldi and had many infinnitiesi he cried abont bii father«>lii» 
to his wtfci whom be adoced with mdUo iefatiiatioiit tm iMd tfn 
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must go abroadi — ^he must go and live in the ooontrri^he should die, 
or have another fit if he saw that man again—- be Imew he should. 
And it was only hy paving a second visit to Captain Costlgan, and 
representing to him, that if he plagued Sir Charles by letters, or 
addressed him in the street, or made any further applications for 
loans, his allowance would be withdrawn altogether; that Lady Mirabel 
was enabled to keep her pspa in order, and to restore tranquillity to 
her husband. And on occasion of this visit, she sternly rebuked l^ws 
for not keeping a better watch over the Captain ; desired that he 
should not be allowed to drink in that shameful way ; and that the 
people at the horrid taverns which he frequented should be told, upon 
DO account to give him credit. Papa’s conduct is bringing me to 
the grave,*’ she said (though she looked perfectly healthy), and you. 
as an old man, Mr. Bows, and one that pretended to have a regard 
for us, ought to be ashamed of abetting him in it.” These were the 
thanks which honest Bows got for bis friendship and his life’s devo- 
tion. And I do not suppose that the old philosopher was much wors** 
off than many other men, or had greater reason to grumbla 

On the second floor of the next house to Bows’s, in Shepherds 
Ion, at No. 8, live two other acquaintances of ours. Colonel Alta- 
ttont, agent to the Nawaub of Lucknow, and Captain the Chevalier 
Edward Strong. No name at alt is over their door. The Captaiu 
does not choose to let all the world know where 1 3 lives, and his cards 
hear the address of a Jermyn Street hotel ; and as for the Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary of the Indian potentate, he is not an envoy accredited 
to the Courts of St. ilames’s or Leadcnhall Street, but is here on a con- 
fidential mission, quite independent of the East India Company or ths 
Board of Control ** In fact,” as Strong says, ** Colonel Altamonfs 
object being financial, and to effectuate a sale of some df the principal 
diamonds and rubies of the Lucknow crown, his wish is net to repv>i4 
himself at the India Ilouse or in Cannon Row, but rather to negotiauj 
with private capitalists — with whom he has had important transactiod 
both In this country and on the Continent.” 

We have said that these anonymous chambers of Strong’s had boeo 
very comfortably furnished since the arrival of Sir Francis ClaverisK 
in London, and the Chevalier might boast with reason to the frieiid«{ 
who visited him, that few retired Captains were more snugly quartered 
than he, in bis crib in Shepherd’s Inn. There were three rooms below:i 
the office where Stroug transsoted his business— whatever that migkl 
be-Htnd where still remained tb% desk and railings of the dqiartet 
hffioials who had preceded him, and the Chevalier’s ownbed^roomsn 
skting-room ; am a private stair led out of the office to jtwo npps 
sparlmeiits, the* one ocoapied by Ooloael AHamonl, and the ctM 
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serving as the kitchen of the establishment, and the bed^ioom of 
iSr* Grady, the attendant These rooms were on a level with the 
apartmentsof our friends Bows and Costigan neat door at No»4ji and 
by reaching over the communicating leads, Grady could command tbS' 
mignonettc-box which bloomed in &)ws*s window. 

From Grady’s kitchen casement often came odours still mqre 
fragrant. The three old soldiers, who formed the garrison of No. 4, 
were all skilled in the culinary art. Grady was great at au Irish stew ; 
the Oolonel was famous for pillaus and curries ; and as for Strong, he 
could cook anything. He made French dishes and Spanish dishes, 
stews, fricassees, and omelettes, to perfection ; nor was there any man 
in England more hospitable than he when his purse was full, or his 
credit was good. At those happy periods, he could give a friend, as 
he said, a good dinner, a good glass of wine, and a £^od song after* 
wards; and poor Cos often heard with envy the roar of Strongs 
choruses, and the musical clinking of tho glasses, as, ho sate in his 
own room, so far removed and yet so near to those festivities. It was 
not expedient to invite Mr. Costigan always: his practice of inebriation 
was lamentable ; and he bored Strong's guests with his stories when 
sober, and with his maudlin tears when drunk. 

A strange and motley set they were, these friends of tho Chevalier t 
and though Major Pendennis would not much have relished their 
company, Arthur and Warrington liked it not a little. There was a 
histoiy about ever^ mao of the set : they seemed all to have had their 
tides of luck and tod fortune. Most of them hkd wonderful sobemes 
aud speculations in their pockets, and plenty for making rapid and 
extraordinary fortunes. Jack Holt had tmn in Queen Christina’s 
army, when Nod Strong had fought on the other side; and was now 
organising a little scheme for smuggling tobacco into London, which 
must bringvthirty thousand a year to any man who would advance 
fifteen hundred. Just to bribe the last officer of the Excise who held 
out, and had wind of the sebemo. Tom Diver, who bad been in the 
Mexican navy, knew of a specie-ship which bad been sunk in the Brat 
year of tho war, with three hundred and eighty thousand dollars on 
board, and a hundred and eighty thousand pounds in bars and doob« 
loons. **Give me eighteen hundred pounds,” Tom said, ** and Pm off 
to-morrow. 1 take out four men, and a diving-bell, with me ; and I 
return in ten months to take seat in Parliament, by Jove ( and to 
buy back my family esUte.” &eightley,the manager of ihaTredyd* 
dlum and Polwbeedle Copper Mmea (which were as yet under water), 
besidea singing as good a second as any professioiia] man, mad beaidee 
the Tredyddlum Office, had a Smyrna Sponge Compan^jr, and a littie 
quicksilvar onsratioD in view, which worn set him straight with the 
vrorU yeU Filby had been everythmig: a ootporai of dragoons^ e 
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field preacher, and roissionary-ageiit for converting the Irish ; an actor 
at a Greenwich fair booth, in front of which his father’s attorney found 
him when the old gentleman died and left him that famous property, 
from which he got no rents now, and of which nobody exactly knew 
the situation. Added to these was Sir Francis Clavering, Bart., who 
liked their society, though ho did not much add to its amusements by 
his Convivial powers. But he was made much of by the company 
now, on account of his wealth and position in the world. Ho told 
his little story and sang his little song or two with great affability ; 
and he had had his own liistfiry, too, before his accession to goM 
fortune ; and had seen the inside ojf more prisons than one, and written 
his name on many a stamped paper. 

When Altamont iirst returned from Paris, and after he bad com- 
municated with Sir Francis Clavering from the hotel at which he had 
taken up his quaiters (and which he had reaclu^d in a very denuded 
state, considering the wealth of diamonds and rubies with which this 
lionest man was t^ntrusted), Strong w^as sent to him by his patron the 
Baronet; paid his little hill at the inn, and invited him to come ami 
bU^P for a night or two at the chamlH*rs, where he .snb>eqU(*ntly lix»k 
up his residence. To negotiate willi ihi*^ man was veiy w<*ll, hut 
have such a person settled in his rooms, and to U* constantly hurtheued 
with such society, did m»l suit the Chevalieis Ubtcmucii; aud ho 
grumbled not a little to his princi|ul. 

“1 wish you would put this In-ar into S'lmeU^y else’s cage,” he 
said to Clavering. “ The fellow’s no gentleman, 1 don’t hke walking 
with him. He dn^sses him'<eli like a nigger on n holiday. 1 took 
him to the play the other night; and, by Jov»\ sir. he abu.sed tli«^ 
actor who was doing tli<* [uit of villain in th<» play, and sworo at him 
HO, that the pi»ople in the l»()\es wanted to turn linn out. The afte»- 
piec(* was the * 1^'igand/ wlieie Wallack comes in wouude8,you know , 
and dies. When he died, Altamont began to cry like a child, ant 

HJiid it was a d -d shaiiif', and ♦mhmI and swore so, that there w.ih 

another low, ami eveiybody laughnig. Then 1 had to take him away, 
liecaiise he wante<i to take Iih C'^mt olY to onefell« iw u ho lauglif*d at him; 
aud bellowed to him U) stunU up like a man. — W’Jio i.'i he ? \\ here the 
deuce does he come fiMiii ? You had U»st tell me the whole t«tory, 
Frank ; you miibt one day. You and he have robU^vl a chm ch togethei , 
thaPs my liolicf. You had better get it otY your mind at once, Clavering* 
and tell me what this Altamont is, and what hold be has over you.” 

Hang him 1 1 wish he was dead 1 ** w\is the Baronet’s only reply : 
and his cuunteuance became so g]o>»iiiy that Strong did nut think lit 
to <|uestion his iMitron any further at that time ; but tesoivcd, if nee i 
wei-e, to try and discover for himself what was the secret tie betwee i 
Altamont mi Clavering. 
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CHAPTER XMTI. 

IS Wlirni THE COLONEL NABKATES SOME OP HIS ADVENTUHES. 

E arly in tho forenoon of the day after the dinner in Groavenor 
Place, at which Colonel Altamont had chosen to appear, the 
(’olonel enier^red from his chamber in the upper story at Shepherd's 
lnD» and entered into Strong:'s sitting-room, where the Chevalier sate 
in his easy-cliair with the newspaper and his cigar. He was a man 
who made his rent com fortabh^ wherever ho pitched it, and long before 
AltanionPs arrival had done justice to a (x^pious breakfast of fried 
eggs and broiled rashers, which Mr. Grady had prepared meundum 
artm. Good-humoured and talkative, he preferred any company 
rather than none ; and though he had not the least liking for hm 
fellow-lodger, and would not have grieved to hear that the accident 
had Iwfalloii him which Sir Francis Clavering desired so fervently, 
y<a kept on fair terms with him. Ho had seen Altamont to bed with 
'rreat ^iendliuess <4i the night previous, and taken away bis candle 
tor fear of accidents ; and finding a spirit-bottle empty, upr)n which be 
had counted for his nocturnal n^freshinent, had drunk a glass of water 
with p<'rfect contentment over his pifio, before ho tunicnl into hi.s own 
(Tib and to sleep. That en joyment never failed him : he had always 
an easy temper, a faultless digestion, and a rosy cheek; and whether 
ho was going into action the next morning or to prison (and both fiad 
L^n his lot), in the camp or the Fleet, the worthy Captain snored 
ht*althfully through the night, and woke with a gcxxl heart and appe- 
tite, for the struggles or difficulties or pleasures of the day. 

The first act of Colonel Altamont was to bellow to Grady for a 
pint of pale ale, the which ho first poured into a pewter fiagon, whence 
he transferred it to his own lips. He put down the Unkard empty, 
drew a great breath, wiped his mouth in his dreswng-gown (the 
difference of the cobur of his beard from his dved whiskers hml bug 
struck ('aptaio Strong, who had seen, too, that to hair was fair under 
his bbek wig, but n^e no remarks upon these circumstaacoe}--- 
the Cobnel arew a great breath, and professed hhneeH immeoseljr 
^vfreshed by his draught. « Nothing tike th#t beer ” he remarked ; 
'' when the coppers are hot Many a day Tvy dniukados^uof Baqi 
Calcutta, aM^-andni-"^ 
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And at Lucknow, I suppose/* Strong said, with a hugk I 
got the beer for you on purpose : knew you*d want it after last nighL** 
And the Colonel began to talk about his adventures of the preoediug 
evening. 

** 1 cannot help myself/’ the Colonel said, beating his head with 
his Ug hand. ** Tin a madman when I get the liquor on board me ; 
and ain’t fit to be trusted with a spiriubottle. When I once begin I 
can’t stop till I’vo emptied it ; and when I’ve swallowed it, Lord knows 
what I say or what I don’t say. I dined at home here quite quiet. 
Grady gave me just my two tumblers, and I intended to pass the 
evening at the niack and Bed as sober as a parson. Why did you 
leave that confounded sample-bottle of Hollands out of the cupboard, 
Strong ? Orady must go out, too, and leave me the kettle a-boiliug 
for tea. It was of no use, I couldn’t keep away from it Washed it 
all down, sir, by Jingo. And it’s my belief I had some more, too, 
afterwards at that infernal little thieves* den.” 

What, were you there, too ? ” Strong asked, ** and before you 
came to Grosvenor Place ? That was beginning betimes.” 

** Early hours to be drunk aud cleared out before nine o’clock, eh ? 
But so it was. Yes, like a groat big fool, I must go there ; and found 
the fellows dining, Blacklaud and young Moss, and two or three more 
of the thieves. If we’d gone to Rouge et Noir, I must have won. But 
we didn’t try the black and red No, hang ’em, they know’d I’d have 
beat ’em at that— I must have beat ’em— I can’t^help beating ’em I 
tell you. But they was too cunning for me. That rascal BlMkland 
got the bones out, aud wo played hazard on the dining-table. And 1 
dropped all the money I had from you in the morning, be hanged to 
my luck. It was that that set me wild, and I suppose I must have 
been very hot about the head, for I went off thinkiug to get some 
more money from (Slavering, I reoollecc: and then— «ndf then I don’t 
much remembor wliat happened till 1 woke this morning, aud heard 
old Bdws at No. 3 playing on bb planner.” 

Strong mused for a while as be lighted his cigar with a coaL ** I 
should like to know how you always draw money from Claveringi 
Colonel,” he said. 

The Colonel burst out with a laugh—'* Ha, ba ! he owes it me/’ he 
said. 

** 1 don’t know that that’s a reason with Frank for paying,” Strong 
answered. ** He owes plenty besides you.” 

Well, he gives it me because he is so fond of me,” the other aakl, 
wjthibe same grinning sneer. '* He loves me like a brother you know 
he does. Captain.— No ?— He don't ?— Weil, perhaps be don’t; and U 
you ask me no questions, perhaps I’ll tell you no li^ Captain SUoPg 
»-put that in your pipe am smoke it, my boy.” 
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•• But m giv« op tibot oonfounded buindy'bottle,'* tlio OoJonel 
eonUniied, ifter a pauasb •' I mast give it op, or h’li be (be ri^ 
of aio." 

** It makes jou say queer things»'* said the GimUin, looUiig 
Altamoat bard in the face. "Remember what too said bst night, at 
ClaveriD^s taUe.” 

"Sayr What did I say ?" asked the other hastily. "Didlqtlit 
anything f Dammy, Strong, did I qplit anything ?” 

" Ask me no questions, and I vrill tell you no lies,’* the Ohevalier 
replied on his part Strong thought of the words Mr. Altamont had 
used, and his abrupt departure from the Baronet's dhiing>tab)e and 
house as soon as be recognised Major Pendennis, or Oaptun Beak, as 
be called the Major. But Strong rasolred to seek an esplanatiott of 
these words otherwise than from Colonel Altamont, anddia not oboose 
to recall them to theothePs memory. “ No,” he said then, " you didn’t 
split as you call it. Colonel ; “ it was only a trap of mine to see if I 
could make you qteak ; but you didn't say a word that anybody could 
comprehend— yon were too far gone fur that.” 

.So much the better AHamont thought *, and heaved a gr^sigh, 
as if relieved. Strong remarked the emotion, but took no notice, and 
the other being in a communicative mood, went on speaking. 

'• Yes, I own to my faults,” continued the Colonel There is 
some things I can’t, do what I will, resist : a bottle of brandy, a 
box of dice, and aibrautiful woman. No man of pluck and spirit, 
no man as was worth his salt ever could as I know of. Tli^s 
hardly raps a country in the world in which them three ain’t got me 
into trouble.” 

'* Indeed ? ” said Strong. 

" Tee, from the age of fifteen, when I ran away from hom^ and 
went cabin-boy on mrd an Indiaman, till now, when I’m fifty year 
(fid, pretty nigh, them women have always been my min. Why, it 
was one of ’em, and with such black eyes and jewels on her neck, and 
Battens and ermine like a duchess, 1 tell you— 4t was one of ’em at 
Paris that swept off the best part of the thousand pound as I went off 
with. Didn't I ever tell you of it 1* Well, I don’t miml Atflrst I was 
veiy cautious, and having such a lot of money kep’ it closeand lived 
like a genUeman — Colonel Altamont, Meurice’s hotel, and that sort 
of thing— never played, except at die public tables, and wm more 
dian I lost. Well, ehr, there was a chap that I saw at the hotel and 
the Palace Royal too, a r^fiilar awell fellow, with wifite Md glovea 
and a tuft to Uaefain, Bloondall-Blouiideli hia name waa, aa famde 
aequabtnnce wlA acMadioir, mid be asked me to fUmier, and took 
me to Madame tbe Oounteae de Fpljambe’s s o ir ee en eb a wom a n, 
Btrongl-iaiMftanayel— aadbahaiidatdiepiaBBarl Lor* b lew yon , 
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flbe’d Bit down and sing to you, and gaze at you, until she warbled 
your soul out of your body a’most. She asked me logo to her eveniog 
parties every Toosday; and didn’t I take opera-boxes and give her 
dinners at the restaurateur’s, that’s all ? But 1 had a run of luck at 
the tables, and it was not in the dinners and opera-boxes that poor 
Clavering’s money went No, be hanged to it, it was swep’ off in 
another way. One night, at tke Countess’s, there was several of us 
at supper — Sir. Bloundell-Bloundell, the Honourable Deuceaoe, the 
Marky de la Tour de Force— all tip-top nobs, sir, and the height of 
fashion, when we bad supper, and champagne, you may be sure, in 
plenty, and then some of that confounded brandy. I would have it 
— I would go on at it — the Countess mixed the tumblers of punch for 
me, and we had cards as well as grog after supper, and I played and 
drank until I don’t know what I did. I was like 1 was last night. I 
was taken away and put to bed s )mehow, and never woke until the 
next day, to a luariiig headache, and to see my servant, who said 
lljo Honourable Deuceaco wanted to see me. and was waiting in the 
Hiltiiig-room. * How are you, Colonel ? ’ says ho. a-coming into my 
bed-room. * How long did you stay last night after I went away ? 
The play was getting too high for me, and I’d bat enough to you for 
cme night.’ ” 

** < To me,’ says I, * how’s that, my dear feller ?’ (for though he wa$ 
an Earl’s son, we was as familiar as you and me). * How’s that, my 
dear feller ? ’ says I, and he tells me, that he had b()rro wed thirty loiii;* 
of me at vingt-et-un, that he gave me an I 0 U for it the night before, 
which I put into my pocket-book before he left the room. 1 takes out 
my card-case — it was tlie Countess as worked it for me— 4nd there 
was the I 0 U sure enough, and he paid me thirty louis in gold down 
upon the table at my bed-side. So 1 said he was a gentleman, and 
asked him if be would like to take anything, when my servant should 
get it for him ; but the Honourable Deuceace don’t drink of a morn- 
ing, and ho went away to some business wJiich he said he had. 

“ Presently there’s another ring at my outer dixjr ; and this time 
its Bloundell-Bloundell and the Marky that comes in. * Doug jour. 
Marky,’ says 1. * GckkI morning — no headache,’ says he. So 1 sai i 
I had one ; and how 1 must have been uncommon queer the night 
afore ; but they both declared I didn’t show no signs of having had 
too much, but took my liquor as grave as a judge. 

< So,’ says the Marky, * Deuceace has been with you ; we met 
him in the Palais Royal as we wera coming from breakfast Has he 
settled with you ? Get it while you can : he’sa slippeiy card ; and as 
be won three ponies of Bbundell, 1 recommend you to get your money 
while he has some.’ 

Be has paid me,’ says I, <bat I knew no more than the deed 
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that he owed me anythlngi and don*t remember a bit about lending 
liim thirty louie." 

The Marky and Blonndell looks and smiles at each other at 
this ; and Blonndell says, * Colonel, yon are a queer feller. No man 
could have supposed, from your manners, that you had tasted anything 
stronger than tea all night, and yet you forget things in the morning. 
Come, come,— -tell that to the marines, my friend, -*we won^t bavelt 
at any price.* 

* En tffei! says the Marky, twiddling his little black mnstaehios 
in the chimney-glass, and making a lunge or two as be used to do at 
the fencing-schml. (Ue was a wonder at the fencing-school, and I've 
see him knock down the image fourteen times running at Lepage*a) 
^Let us speak of affaira (Lionel, you understand that affairs of 
honour are best settled at once : perlmps it won*t be inoonvenient to 
you to airan^ our little matters of last night* 

“ « What little matters ? * says I. * Do you owe me any money, 
Marky?’ 

Bah 1 * says bo ; * do not let us have any more jesting. I have 
your note of hand for three hundred and forty feuis. La tfoicW says 
he, taking out a paper from his pocket-book. 

** * And mine for two hundred and ten,’ says Bbundell-Bloundell, 
and he pulls out his bit of paper. 

I was in such a rage of wonder at this, that I sprang out of bed, 
and wrapped my dressing-gown round me. * Are you come here to 
make a fool of me ? ’ says 1. * 1 don’t owe you two hundred, or two 
thfjusand, or two louis ; and I won’t pay you a farthing. Do you 
suppobe you can catch me with your notes of band ? I laugh at ’em, 
and at you ; and I believe you to be a coupl e - — ’ 

** ‘ A couple of what ? ’’ says Mr. BIoundelL • You, of course, are 
aware that we are a couple of men of honour. Colonel Altamoot, and 
not come here to trifle or listen to abuse from you. You will either 
pay us or we will expose you as a cheat, and chastise you as a cheat, 
UK),’ says Bloundeli. 

*** Out, par6(^,’ says the Marky,— but I didn’t mind him, for I 
could have thrown the little fellow out of the window ; but it was 
different with Bloundeli, — ^he was a large mao, that weigb three stone 
more than me, and stands six inches higher, and I tnink he could 
have done for me. 

** *Mon8ieur will pay, or Monsieur will give me the reason why. 

I believe jrou’re little bkter than apo/itfofi, Colonel Altamout,*— that 
was the phrase he used ” — Altamoot said with a grin— and I 
plenty more ofthis language from the two fellers, and was in the thusk 
cf row with them, when another of our party came fm Tbii waa 
* s friend of mine— e goat 1 had met at Boulogne, and had taken to the 
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Ooontesaf'a mjrself. And m lie bedn^ idejed etnll on the pievieM 
night, end had actually warned me against Blonnd^ end the ethane 
1 told the sUxry to him, and so did the other twa 
•‘‘lam very sorry,' says he. ‘ Ton would go on idaying;.the 
Gonntess ^treated you to diaoontinue. These gmitmaaii oV^ 
repeatedly to stop. It was you that im^ed on the large s t shee,iiot 
th^.' In fact he charged dead against me i and when ^ twoothers 
went away, he told mo how the Marky would shoot me as sure as my 
name was*— was what it is. ‘I left the Goonteis crying too,' asidhe. 
‘ She hates these two men ; she has warned you repeatedly against 
them ' (which sheaotually had done, and often told me never to play 
with them), and now, Colonel, I have left her in hysterics almost, lert 
there should he any quarrel between you, and that confounded li^ky 
should put a bullet through your head. It’s my belief,' says my f nend, 

‘ that that woman is distractedly in love with you,’ 

‘“Du you think so?’ says I; upon which my friend told me how 
she had actually gone down on her knees to him and said, ‘ Save 
Golanel Altamont i ” 

“ As soon as I was dressed, I wem and called upon that lovely 
woman. She gave a shriek and pretty near fainted when she saw me. 
She called me Ferdinand, — I’m blest if she didn’t” 

“ 1 thought your name was Jack,” said Strong, with a laugh t at 
which the Colonel blushed very much behind his dyed wbiskera 
“ A man may have more names than one, mayn’t he. Strong 7 ” 
Altamont asked. “ When I’m with a lady, I like to take a good one, 
She called me by my Christian name. She cried fit to b^k your 
heart I can’t stmd seeing a woman ory— never could— not whilst 
I'm fond of her. She said she could not bear to think of my losing so 
much money in her house. Wouldn’t I take her diamonds and neck* 
laces, and pay part ? , 

“I sworel wouldn’t touohafarthing’swortb of her jewellery,whid 
perhaps I did not think was worth agreet deal, — but what can a woman 
do more than give you her all ? That’s the sort I lilw, and I know 
there’s plenty of ’em. And I told her to be easy about the money, for 
I would not pay (»e singiefscthing, 

•“Tiwk they’ll shoot yoa,’ says shot ‘theyll kill my Feidi* 
nand.' 

“They'll kill m^ Jack wonldn^ have sounded weD fatFranob,* 
Strang said, lauglwg, 

“ Never mind about namWi” ukl the other, snlkOyi “a mao of 
honour may take any name he ohoosee, I 
“Well. goon wlUiyoiireti»y,’’BeidStraog, “She.midlheyma«ld 
kill 4 ) V 

“‘No,'aiyBj,j‘tbqy wontt for X wiUinot let that aass^ of a 
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BiMqub send ns Qot of tbe world; end if he kys s bend ootnc, FB 
hnfa him, Mkrqnis m he i&* 

•'At this the OounteA ehnnk beck from me es if I hed »id some* 
thin; very sboekiiig’. * Ite I ondetstend Ooioael Altemont eright ? ' 
gays she ; 'end thet a British offioer refuses to meet e^y person who 
provokee him to the field of honour f ' 

' Field of honour be heng^, Countess I ’ say* I. * You would not 
have me be a target for that little scoundreTs pistol practice.’ 

** ‘Colooel Altamont,’ says the Countess, '1 thought you were a 
man df honour— I thought — but no matter. Oood-bre, i^.’ — And 
she was sweeping out of the room, her voice regular cmking in her 
pocket'handkerenief. 

•< • Countess ! ’ says I, rushing after her and seising her hand. 

“ ‘ Leave me, Monsieur le Colonel,’ says she, shaking me off, * my 
father was a General of the Grand Army. A soldier should know how 
to pay a// hb debts of honour.’ 

'* What could 1 do ? Everybody was against me. Caroline said 
1 bad lost the money : though I didn’t remember a syllable about 
the business. I had taken Deuceaoe’s money too ; but then it was 
because he offered it to me, you know, and that’s a different thing. 
Every one of these chaps was a man of fashion and honour; and tiie 
Marky and the Countess of the first families in France. And 
Jura, sir, rather than offend her, I paid the money up t five hnndrra 
and sixty gold Na^leons, by Jove : besides three hundred which I 
lost when I had my revmige. 

“ And I can’t tell you at this minute whether I was done or not,” 
concluded the Colonel, musing. *’ Sometimes I think I was : but then 
Caroline was so fond of me. That woman would never have seen me 
done : never. I’m sure she wouldn’t: at least, if she would, Fm deceived 
in woman.” 

Any further revelations of bis past life which Altamont might have 
been disposed to confide to his honest comrade the Chevalier, were 
intermptM by a knocking at the outer door of their chambers; which, 
when opened by Grady the servant, admitted no less a person than 
Sir Francis Clavering into the presence of the two worthies. 

“ The Governor, by Jove," ctM Sitrong, Kgarding the arrival of his 
pdron with surprise. ” WhatTs brouj^t yon here?” growled Altamont, 
looking sternly from under his heavy eyebrows at toe Baronet ” It’s 
no goM, I warrant” And indeed, good very aeldom brought Sir 
FVancis Clavering into that or ray other place. 

Whenever he cane Uto ^ephm’s Inn, it was money that brottght 
the nnlndcyBaironet into those pMoinots; and there wan oofnmnn^a 
^lamraof the aaonqr*4nalingworid in waitittg fisr Urn at Stfoi^ 
wunban^or as Cssapira’s bdow; and a q o sat km of fcfUsto nsgoilato 
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or to renew. ClaTeriog wm a man who bad never k)oked his debts 
fairly in the face, familiar as he had been with them all bis life; as 
long as he'coald renews bill, his mind was ea^ regarding it : and he 
would sign almost anything for to-morrow, provided to-day could be 
left unmolested. He was a man whom scarcely any amount of fortune 
could have benefited permanently, and who was made to be ruined, to 
cheat small tradesmen, to be the victim of astuter sharpers : to be 
niggardly and reckless, and as destitute of honesty as the people who 
cheated him, and a dupe, chiefly because he was too mean to be a suc- 
cessful knava He had told more lies m his time, and undergone 
more baseness of stratagem in order to stave off a small debt, or to 
swindle a poor creditor, than would have sufficed to make a fortune 
for a braver rogue. He was abject and a shuffler in the veiy heigijt of 
his prosperity. Had ho been a Grown Prince — he could not have been 
more weak, useless, dissolute or ungrateful. He could not move 
through life except leaning on the arm of somebody ; and yet he never 
had an agent but he mistrusted him ; and marred any plans which 
might be arranged for his benefit, by secretly acting against the 
people whom ho employed. Strong knew Glavering and judged him 
quite correctly. It was not as friends that this pair met ; but the 
Chevalier worked for his principal, as he would when in the army 
have pursued a harassing march, or undergone his part in the danger 
and privations of a siege; because it was his duty, and because 
be had agreed to it. ** What is it be wants ? ^ thought the two 
officers of the Shepherd’s Ion garrison when the Baronet came 
among them. 

His pale face expressed extreme anger and irritation. ** So, sir,” 
he said, addressing Altamont, ** you’ve been at your old tricb.” 

** Which of ’um ? ” asked Altamont, with a sneer. 

You have been at the Rouge el Noir ; you were there last night,’* 
cried the Baronet 

“ How do you know, — ^were you there ? ” the other said. •* I was 
at the Club: but it wasn’t on the ooloura I played, —ask the Gaptaiu. 
— I’ve been telling him of it It was with the bones. It was m 
hazard. Sir Francis, upon my word and honour it was;” and li^i 
looked at the Baronet with a knowing humourous mock humUity. 
which only seemed to make the other more angry. 

** What the deuce do I care, sir, how a man like you loses lii'« 
money, and whether it is at hazard or roulette?” screamed Uic 
Baronet, with a multiplicity of oaths, and at the top of his voice. 
I* What I will not have, sir, is that you should use my name, or couple 
it with yours. — ^Damn him, Strong, why don’t you keep him in better 
order? t tell you behasgone am ushd my name again, sirr-^rawn 
* a bill upon me, and loet fbe money on the table— I can’t stand it-*I 
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«oA*t sUnd it Fledb and blood won’t bear it'— Do 70a know bow 
much I have paid for you, sir? ” 

•*This was only a very little ’no, Sir Francis^niy fifteen pound. 
Captain Strong, they wouldn’ t stand another : and it oughtn’t to anger 
you, Governor. Why it's so trifling I did not even mention it to 
Strong, — did I now, Captain ? I protest it bad quite slipped my 
memory, and all on account of that confounded liquor 1 took.^ 

** Liquor or no liquor, sir, it is no business of mine. 1 don’t care 
what you drink, or where you drink it — only it shan’t be in my Itouse* 
And I will not have you breaking into my house of a night, and a 
fallow like you intruding himself on my c'ompany : how dared y\m 
^how yourself in Grosvenor Place laht night, sir, — and— and what do 
you supply my friends must think of me whoo they see a man of your 
sort walking into my dining-room uninvited, and drunk, and calling 
for liquor as if you were the master of the house.” 

They’ll think you know some very queer sort of people, I dare 
say,” Altaniont said with impenetrable good*humour* I^k here, 
Haroma, I apologise ; on my honour I do, and ain’t an apology enough 
U^tween two gentlemen? It was a strong measure I own,* walking 
into your cuddy, and calling for drink as if 1 was the Captain : but 1 
had had too much before, you seo that’s why 1 wanted some more 1 
nothing can be more simple — and it was because they wouldn’t give 
me no more money upon your name at the Black and Red, that I 
thought 1 would cyme down and speak to you about it. To refuse me 
^as nothing ; but to refuse a bill drawn on you that bavobeen such a 
f I lend to the shop, and are a baronet and a memlxsr of ^rliament, 
and a gentleman and no mibtakc — Damme, it’s ungrateful.” 

‘‘ By heavens if ever you do it again — if over you dare to show 
yourself in my house; or give my name at a gambling-house or at any 
other house, by Jove — at any other house*— or give any reference at 
all to me, or speak to me in the street, by Gad, or anywhere else 
until I speak to you — I’Jl disclaim you altogether — I won’t give you 
another shilling.” 

“ Qovemor, don’t be provoking,” Altamont said, surlily. Don’t 
talk to me about daring to do this thing or t’other, or whoo my dander 
IS up it’s the very thing to urge me on. I oughtn’t to have come last 
night, I know I oughtn’t ; but I told you I was drunk, and that ought 
to be sufficient between gentleman and gentleman.” 

“ You a gentleman I dammy, sir,” said the Baronet, ** how dares a 
fellow like you to call himself a gentleman ? ” 

“ I ain’t a baronet, I know,” growled the other ; *• and I’ve for- 
gotten how to be a gentlmnan almost now, but— but I was one once, 
and my father wae one, and Fll not have this sort of talk from yoUf 
Sir F. OlaveriBg^ tbt’s fiat I want to go abroad again. Whydoa’t 





700 00016 dowo with thenumey, and let me go? Why thedevilare 

G u to he rolling in riches, and me to have none ? Why shonld you 
TO a bouse ai^ a table covered with plate, and me be in a garret 
here in this beggarly Shepherd’s Inn? We’re partners, ain't we? 
IVe as good a right to be rich as you have, haven’t I ? Tell the story 
to Strong here, if you likei and ask him to be umpire between ua I 
dkm’t mind letting my secretout to a man that won’t slip. Look here, 
Strong-— perhaps you guess the story already— the fact is, me and the 
Governor ** 

D— , hold your tongue,” shrieked out the Baronet in a fury. 
Tou shall have the money as soon as I can get it. I ain’t made of 
money. I’m so pressed and badgered, I don’t know where to turn. 1 
shall go mad ; by Jove, I shall. I wish I was dead, for I’m the mobt 
miserable brute alive. I say, Mr. Altamont, don’t mind me. When 
I’m out of health — and I’m devilish bilious this morning — ^haug me, I 
abuse everybody, and don’t know what I say. Excuse me if J’vo 
offended you. I— I’ll try and get that little business done. Strong 
shall try. Upon my word he shall. And I say, Strong, my boy, I want 
to speak to you. Come into the office for a minuta” 

Almost all Claveriug’s assaults ended in this ignominious way, 
and in a shameful retreat. Altaroout sneered after the Baronet as 
he left the room, and entered into the office, to talk privately with 
hit factotum. 

What is the matter now ? ” the latter asked of |)im. ** It’s the old 
story, 1 suppose.” 

D— it, yes,” the Baronet said. ** I dropped two hundred in 
ready money at the Little Coventry last night, and gave a cheque for 
three hundred more. On her ladyship’s l)ankcrs, too, for to-morrow ; 
and I must meet it, for there’ll be the deuce tu pay else. The last time 
she paid my play-debts, I swore I would not touch a dico-box again, 
and she’ll keep her word, Strong, and dissolve partnership, if I go on. 
I wish 1 had three hundred a year, and was away. At a German 
watering-place you can do devilish well with three hundred a ymr. 
But my habits are so d — reckless : 1 wish I was in the Serpentine 
I wish I wasdead, by Gad I wish 1 was. I wish I had nevertoucheti 
those confounded bones. I had such a run of luck last night, witf 
five for the main, and seven to five all night, until those ruffiaxu 
wanted to pay me with Altamont’s bill upon me. The luck tamed 
from that minute. Never held the box again for three mains, and 
came away cleared out . leaving that infernal cheque behind me. How 
idiall I pay it ! Blackland won’t bold it over. Hulker and Bollock 
will write about it direct^ to her ladyship. By Jove, Ned, Fm Chi 
most miserabte brute in all England.” 

It was necessary for Ned to devise eooie plaii to eoosole tin 
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Baronet under thie preeenre of ^ief < and no donbt he found the 
maans of procuring a loan for his patron, for he was closeted at 
Mr. Camim's offices that day for some time. Altamont had ouoe 
more a guinea or two in his pocket, with a promise of a farther settle* 
meat ; and the Baronet had no need to wish himself dead for the next 
two or three months at least And Strong, putting together what he 
had teemed from the Colonel and Sir Francis, began to form in his 
own mind a pretty accurate opinion as to the nature of the tie which 
bound the two men together. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

A CHAPTEU OP OONVEKSATIONS, 

E very day, after the entertainments at Orosvcnor Place and 
Greenwich, of which wo have seen Maji»r Peiideniiis partake, 
the worthy gentleman's friendship and cordiality for the ClaveTiiitf 
family seemed to increase. Ilis calls were frequent ; his attention to 
the lady of the house unremitting. An old man alx>iit town, he had 
the good fortune to \ie received in many houses, at which a lady of 
Lady Clavering’s distinction ought also to be seen. Would her lady- 
ship not like to be present at the grand entertainment at Gaunt House ? 
There was to bo a very pretty breakfast ball at Viscount Marrowfat’s 
at Fulham. Everybody was to be there (ineluding august personage's 
of the highest rank), and there was to be a Watteau quadrille, in 
which Miss Amory would surely kK)k charming. To these and other 
amusements the obsequious old gentleman kindly ofTered to conduct 
liady Clavering, and was also ready Uy make hhnself useful to the 
Baronet in any way agreeable to the latter. 

In spile of his present statum and fortune, the world persisted in 
looking rathor coldly upon Clavering, and strange suspicious rumours 
followed him about. lie was blackballed at two clubs in succession. 
In the House of Commons, ho only conversed with a few of the mast 
disreputable members of that famous body, having a liappy knack of 
choosing bad society, and adapting himself naturally to it, as othi'i 
people do to the company of their belters. To name all the senators 
with whom Clavoring consorted, would be invidious. We may men- 
tion only a few. There was Captain Raff, the honourable memU^r 
for Epsom, who retired after the lastGixxiwuod races, having accepted, 
aa Mr. Hotspur, the whip of the party, said, a mission to the Levant; 
there waa Hustingson, the patriotic member fur Islington, whose 
voice is never heard now denunciating corruption, since his appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of Coventry Island; there was Bol 
Freony, of the Booterstown Freenys, who is a dead shot, and 
^ whom we therefore wish to speak' with every respect ; and of all (he&4 
'gentlemen, with whom m the course of his professional duty Mr 
Hotspur had to coufer, there was none for whom he had a men 
thorough contempt anddjslike thenfor Sir FmDcisC|avering,the repre 
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geotative of aa ancient rac^ who had sat for their own borough of ^ 
Clarerinff time out of mind in the House. If that man is wanted for a 
division. Hotspur said, ten to one he is to be found in a helL He 
was educated in the Fleet, and he has not heard the end of Newgate 
yet, take mj word for it. lle*ll muddle away the ^gum*8 fortune at 
thimble-rig, caught picking pockets, and finish on board the hulks.^ 
And if the high-bom Hotspur, with such an opinion of Clavering, 
o^uld yet from professional reasons be civil to him, why should not 
Major Pendennis also have reasons of his own for teiDg attentive to 
this unlucky gentleman ? 

lie has a very good cellar and a very good cook,’’ the Major 
(Hiid : ** as long as he is silent he is not ofTonbivo, and he very seldom 
speaks. If he chooses to frequent gambling-tables, and lose bis 
money to blacklegs, what matters to me ? Don't look too curiously 
into any man’s affairs, Pen ray boy ; every fellow has some cupboard 
m his house, begad, which he would not like you and me to p(»ep 
inti\ Why should we try, when the rest of the house is open to us? 
\ud a devilish good house, too, as you and I know. And if the 
man of the family is not all one-could wish, the women are excellent 
The Hegum is not over-refined, but as kind a woman as over lived, 
and devilish clever too ; and as for tho little lllanche, you know 
opinion about her, you rogue ; you know iny Iwlief is that she is 
sweet on you, and would have you for the asking. But you are 
growing such a great man, that I 8UppOM» you won't be content 
under a Duke’s daughter — hey, sir ? I recommend you to ask one 
of them, and try.” 

Pei haps Pen was somewhat intoxicated by his success in the 
world ; and it may also have entered into the young man’s mind (hts 
uncle’s perpetual hints serving not a littio to enoouiage the notion) 
that Miss Amory was tolerably well disposed to renew tho little flirta- 
tion which had been carried on in tho early days of both of thein, by 
the banks of tho rui'al Brawl. Hut he was little disposed to marriage, 
he said, at that moment, and, adopting some of his uncle’s worldly 
tone, spoke rather contemptuously of the institution, and in favour of 
a lischelor life. 

“ You are very happy, sir,” said he, “ and you got on verv well 
abne, and so do 1. WiUi a wife at my side, 1 should lose my p»oe in 
ttociety ; and I don’t, for my part, much fancy retiring into the country 
with a Mrs. Pendennis ; or taking my wife into lodging to be waitea 
upon by the aervant-of -all- work. The period of my little illtisioQS is 
oyer. You cured me of my first love, who certainly was a fool, and 
would have bad a fool for her husband, and a very sulky disoooteuted 
husband too if she hadiaken me. We young fellows live fast, sift 
end I feel as old at fiveninij-twenty as many pf the old fo~-^the old 
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Uchelors— whom I see in the bow-window at Baja’i. Don’t look 
offended, I only mean that I am about love matters, and that I 
eoold DO more fan myself into a dame for Miss Amoiy now, than I 
could adore Lady Mirabel over again. 1 wish I could; I rather like 
Sir Mirabel for his infatuation about her, and think bis passion is the ' 
moat respectable part of his life.” 

** Sir Charles Mirabel was always a theatrical man, sir,” the Major 
said, annoyed that his nephew should speak flippantly of any person d 
Sir Charles’s rank and station. Ho has been occupied with thea* 
trioals since his early days. He acted at Carlton House when he war 
Page to the Prince; — ^ho has been mixed up with that sort of thing; 
he could afford to marry whom he chooses ; and Lady Mirabel is s 
most respectable woman, received everywhere— everywhere, mind 
The Duchess of Connaught receives her, Lady Bockmioster receives 
her — ^it doesn’t become young fellows to speak lightly of people in that 
station. There’s not a more respectable woman in England than Lady 
Mirabel and the old fogies, as you call them, at Bays’s, are some of 
the first gentlemen in England, of whom you youngsters had best learn 
a little manners, and a little breeding, .and a little modesty.” And the 
Major began to think that Pen was growing exceedingly pert and 
conceited, and that the world made a great deal too much of him. 

The Major’s anger amused Pen. lie studied his uncle’s peculiar!* 
ties with a constant relish, and was always in a good humour with his 
worldly old Mentor. ” I am a youngster of fifteen years standing, 
sir,” be said, adroitly, ” and if you think that disrespectful, you 
should see those of the present generation. A protege of yours came 
to breakfast with mo the other day. You told mo to ask him, and 1 
did it to please you. We had a day’s sights together, and dined at 
the club, and went to the play, lie said the wine at the Polyanthus 
was not so good as Ellis’s wine at Ktohmond, smoked Warrington’s 
Cavendish after breakfast, and when 1 gave him a sovereign as a fare- 
well token, said he had plenty of them, but would take it to show he 
wasn't proud.” 

«‘Pid he? — did you ask young Clavering?” cried the Major, 
aroeased at once — ** fine boy, rather wild, but a fine boy— parents 
like that sort of attention, and you can’t do better than pay it to our 
worthy friends of Grosvenor Place. And so you took him to the play 
and tipped him ? That was right, sir, that was right : ” with wbicb 
Mentoronitted Telemaohus, thinking that tiie young men were not so 
very baa, and that he should make somethmg of that fellow yet 

• As Master Clavering grew into years and stature, he became too 

strong for the authority of his fond parents and governess ; and rather 
govmmed them than permitted himself to ie led by their ordhra 
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With bis papa he was sUent and snikjr, seldom making hb appearance, 
however, in the neighbourhood of that gentleman ; with hi$ mamma 
he roared and fought when anj contest between them arose as to the 
gratification of hia appetite, or other wish of his heart ; and in Ipadia* 
putes with his goyemesaover bis book, he kicked that quiet creatore^a 
shins so fiercely, that she was entirely overmastered and subdued by 
him. And he would have so treated his sister Blanche, too, and did 
on one or two occasions attempt to prevail over her ; but she showed 
an immense resolution and spirit on her part, and boxed his ears so 
soundly, that he forbore from molesting Miss Amory, as he did the 
governess and bis mamma, and his mamma’s maid. 

At length, when the family came to Ijoiidon, Sir Pi'ancis gave 
forth his opinion, that ** the little beggar had best be sent to school." 
Accordingly the young son and heir of the bouse of Claveiiog was 
despatched to the Rev. Otto Rose’s establishment at Twickenham, 
where young noblemen and gentlemen were received preparatory to 
their introduction to the great English public schools. 

It is not our intention to follow Master Oiavoring in hts scholastlp 
career; the paths to the Temple of Learning wore made more easy to 
him than they were to some of us of earlier generations. He advanced 
towards that fane in a carriagc-aiid-four, so to apeak, and might halt 
and take refreshment almiist whenever he pleased, lie wore varnished 
boots from the earliest period of youth, and bad cambric handker* 
chiefs and lemon-soloured kid gloves, of the smallest sise ever 
manufactured by Privat They dressed regularly at Mr. liose's to 
come down to dinner; the young gentlemen hqd shawl dnvwing* 
gowns, fires in their bed-rooms, hoi'se and carriage exercise occasion- 
ally, and oil for their hair. Corporal punishment was altogether 
dispeiibcd with by the Principal, who thought that moral discipliiie 
was entirely sufficient to lead youth ; and the buys were so rapidly 
advanced in many branches of learning, that they acquired the art of 
drinking spirits and smoking cigars, oven bt^fore they were old enough 
to enter a public school. Young Frank Claveting stole his fathers 
Ilavannahs, and conveyed them to school, or smoked them in tbo 
•tables, at s auiprlsinglv early period of life, and at ten years old 
drank his diampagne almost as stoutly as any whiskered cornet of 
dragoons could do. 

When this interesUng youtib came home for bis vacetions, tfajof 
Pendennia was as laboriously dvfl and gracious to him as he was to 
the rest of the family; altlmugh the boy had rather a contempt for old 
Wigsby, as the Mapr was dieoomiDat^---mimicked him behind ibis 
1 m, as the polite Major bowed and smirked to Lsdy Clarering Cf 
^Uas Amory f and drew rode caricatiiies, such aeace 
hveiuottsyoatlB,inwhtohthellbJor’s wigihis nosoiltls tie,mo* wm 
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iee ’em '; end she sneers at her mother because I haven’t had fearniog 
and that How' should I ? I was brooght up amongst natives till l 
was twelve, and^went back to India when I was fourteen. Ah, Uajor, 
I should have been a goc^ woman if I had had a good hushani 
And now I must go u[^in and wipe my eyes, for ue/ra red with 

a fln\ And Lady Rockminster’s a-oomin*, and we’re goin’ to ’ave* 
in the Park.” And when Lady Roc^inster made her appear- 
nnde, there was not a trace of tears or vexation on Lady Clavering*8 
face, but she was full of spirits, and bounced out with her blunders 
and talk, and murdered the king’s English with the utmost liveliness 
and good humour. 

Rugad, she is not such a bad woman ? *’ the Major thought 
within himself. *‘She is not refined, certainly, and calls ‘Apollo' 
* Apoller ;* but she has some heart, and I like that sort oT thing, and 
a devilish deal of money, too. Three stars in India Stock to her 
name, begad ! which that young cub is to have — ^is he ? ” And he 
thought how he should like to see a little of the money transferred 
to Miss Blanche, and, better still, one of those stars shining in the 
name of Mr. Arthur Peodennis. 

Still bent upon pursuing his schemes, whatsoever they might be, 
the old negotiator took the privilege of his intimacy and age, Uitalk 
in a kindly and fatherly manner to Miss Blanche, when he found 
occasion to see her alona He came in so frequently at luncheon* 
time, and became so familiar with the ladies, thal they did not e^-en 
hesitate to quarrel before him ; and Lady Clavering whose tongue 
was loud, and temper brusque, had many a battle with the Sylphide 
in the family friend’s presence. Blanche’s wit seldom failed to bare 
the maaCeiy in these encounters, and the keen barbs of her arrow* 
drove her adversary discomfited away. << Pm an old fellow,” th 
Major said : ‘‘ I have nothing to do In life. 1 have my eyes open 
I keep good oounsel. I am the friend of both of you ; sm if yoi 
dhoose to quarrel before mo, why I shan’t tell any one. But yot 
are two good people, and I intend to make it up between you. ' 
have between lots of people^usbands and wives, fathers and som 
datt^teis and maminM, before thlsi 1 like it; I’ve nothing els 

One dayi tlieii» the dd diplomatist entered Lady Claveriag' 
dVhwinf-rooBti justea the kMer qnftted it, evidently m a high stat 

I A. 1 ' ^ A. 
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dniiiiig>rooin, '*I ha what b bappraing. Too and wuiiaM ttm 
beendbagreei^. Mothers and dauiphten disagroe b the beat btti* 
lies. It was but last week that I heahtd m a quarrel between Ladjr 
Clapfiertoa and her daughter Lady Claudia. Lady Lear aod her 
eldest daughter base not spoken for fourteen years. Ein^ and 
more worthy pe(q>le than these I never knew in the whole oonrsa of 
my life; for everybody but each other admirable. But tiiey^cant live 
together: thoy oughtn’t to live together: and I wish my dear 
creature, with all my soul, that I could see you with an estabBshmeat 
of your own — ^for there is no woman in London who oonU oonduet 
one better — ^with your own establishment, making your own bosse 
I happy.” 

“ 1 am not very happy in this one,” said the Sylphide; "and the 
Btui^ity of mamma is enough to provoke a saint” 

'* Precisely so ; you are not suited to one another. Tour mother 
committed one fault in early life>-or was it Nature, my dear, in voni^ 
case ? — she ought not to have educated you. You ought not to hatw 
been bred up toebecome the redned and intellectual being yon aie^ 
surrounded, as I own you are, by those who have not your genius or 
your refinement Your place would be to lead in the most briUlaUt 
circles, not to follow, and take a second place in any sode^. I have 
watched you, Miss Amoty : you are ambitbus ; and your pro^ 
sphere is con*’ ^apd: You ought to shme ; and you never can in this 
house, I know it. | hope I shall see yon in another and a happier 
one, some day, and the mistress of it” 

The Sylphide shrugged her lily shoulders with a look of soont 
“ ^Vhere is the Prince, and where is the palace. Major Psodennis f ” 
she said. ** 1 am ready. But there is no romance in the world now, 
no real affection.” 

” No, indeed,” said the Major, with the most amitimental and 
simpb air which he could muster. 

” Not that I know anythmg about it,” said Blanohe, caatiug her 
eyes down, ” except what I have read in novela.” 

” Of coarse not^” Major Pendennia cried ; ” bow should you, tsf 
dearyomiglady? sad novels ain’t trae,as yon remark admirably, and 
there ia no romuioe left in the world. Begad, I wiM I wae a yottflg 
fdbw like my nepb^.” 

"And wtm^’* coBtinnsd Mss AmoiyimuelDg,** what are UmasSw 
whom we see about at the baOi evm night-Hdaiwiog gusrdnMS, 
P sunH ese tre a sur y clerks — boobtee I u Inadoy btotBsPsftMitww, 

1 adgid have snob an eitahBriiiiieot as you piomiss «s--bM wRh 
sMneiaad wfehaqrlittlsmsens^wbstam Ito loofctoP AoouiiiM 
9usab,orel»rvMeriBeaMettlser BassrB 8qdnf»,or*esplMii'SI 
hdnfMBi«fiiiM|d,vlK»wjOtel»lsdgiBg« format sad oonalMlM 
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from the mess tipsy end smellieg^ of smoke like Sir Francis Olaverinn^. 
That is how we girls are destined to end life. Oh, Major Pendenni^i, 
I am sick of London, and of balls, and of young dandies with their 
chin-tips, and of the insolent great ladies who know us one day and 
out us the next— and of the world altogether* I should like to leave 
it and go into a convent, that I should. I shall never find anybody 
to understand me. And 1 live here as much alone in my family and 
in the world, as if I were in a cell locked up for ever. I wish there 
were Sisters of Charity hore, and that I could be one and catch the 
plague, and die of it — I wish to quit the world. I am not very old t 
but I am tired, I have suffered so much — Pve been so disillusionated 
— I’m weary, I’m weary — oh 1 that the Angel of Death would come 
and beckon mo away ! 

This speech may be interpreted as follows. A fow nights since a 
great lady, Lady Flamingo, had cut Miss Amory and Lady Clavering. 
She was quite mad because she could not get an invitation to Lady 
Drum’s ball: it was the end of the seasoD,and nobody had proposed to 
her: she had made no sensation at all, she who was so much cleverer 
than any girl of the year, and of the young ladies forming her special 
drcle. Dora who had but five thousand pounds, Flora who had 
nothing, and Leonora who had red hair, were going to bo married, 
and nobody had come for Blanche Amory I 

You judge wisely about the world, and about your position, my 
dear Miss Blanche,” the Major said. ** The Priupe don’t marry now- 
a-day8,as you say: unless the Princess has a doosid deal of money in 
the funds, or is a lady of his own rank.— The young folks of the great 
families many into the great famili^; if they haven’t fortune they have 
each other’s shoulders, to push on in the world, which is pretty nearly 
as good.— A girl with your fortune can scarcely hope for a great match: 
but a girl with your genius and your admirable tact and fine manners, 
with a clever husband by her side, may make any place for herself in 
the world.— We are grown docsid republican. Talent ranks with birth 
and wealth now, beg^: and a clever man with a clever wife may take 
any place they please.” 

Miss Amory did not of course in the least understand what Major 
Pendennis meant.— Perhaps she thought over circumstances in her 
mind and asked herself, could he be a negotiator for a former suitor of 
liera,and could he mean Pen ? No^it was impossible— He had been 
civil, but nothing more. — So she saii, laughing, ** Who is the clever 
man, and when will you bring him to me, h&jor Pendennis ? I am 
dying to see him.” 

At this moment a servant threw open the door, and announced 
Mr. Henry Foker, at which name, and the af^pea r anoe of our ftiendi 
both the tody and the gentleman bnint ont tonghing. 
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<*That is not the Heto Pendennis ssid. He is eoganred 
to his ootub, Lord Gravesend's danghter.---Good-bjre, my dear Miss 
Amory.” 

Was Pen growing worldly, and should a man not get the expe* 
rience of the world and layitto his account? “He felt, for his part/’ 
as he said, “ that he was growing very old very soon. How thistown 
forms and changes us,” he said once to Warrington. Each had oomo 
io fiom his night’s amusement ; and Pen was smoking his pipe, and 
recounting, as his habit was, to his friend the observations and adven-* 
tures of the evening just past. “ How 1 am changed,” he said, “ from 
the simpleton boy at Fairoaks, who was fit to break his heart about 
his first love 1 Lady Mirabel had a reception to-night, and was as 
^'rave and collected as if she had been born a duchess, and had never 
been a trap-door in her life. She gave mo the honour of a conversa- 
tion, and patronised me al)out ‘ Walter Ijorraine/ quito kindly.” * 

“ What condescension/’ broke in VV’’arrington. 

** Wasn’t it ? ” Pen said, simply — at which the other burst out 
laughing according to his wont. “Is it possible,” he said, “that 
anylKidy should think of patronising the eminent author of ‘ Walter 
Lorraine?’” 

**You langh at both of us,” Pen said, blushing a little*— “ I was 
coming to that myself. She told me that she had not read the book 
(as indeed I believe ^he never read a book in her life), but that Lady 
Uockmiuster had, and that the Duchess of Connaught pronounced ft 
to be very clever. In that case, I said 1 should die happy, for that to 
please those two ladies was m fact the great aim of my existence, and 
having their approbation, of course I need look for no other. Lady 
Miiabel looked at me solemnly out of her fine eyes, and said, *0h, 
indeed/ as if she understood me ; and then she asked mo whether I 
to the Duchess’s Thursdays, and when 1 said No, hoped she 
‘•hould see mo there, and that I must try and get there, everybody 
went there— everybody who was in society ; and then we talked of 
the new ambassador from Timbuctoo, and how he was better than the 
Id one; and how Lady Mary Billington was going to imrry a 
<^'lvrgyman quite below her in rank; and how Lord and Lady Rin^uve 
had fallen out three months after their marriage about Tom Fouler 
of the Blues, Lady Ringdove’s cousin— and so forth. From the 
;^ravity of that woman you would have fancied she had been bom in 
a pala^, and lived all the seasons of her life in Belgrave Square.” 

“ And you, I suppose you took your part in the ooovermtioii 
pretty well, as the descendant of the Earl your father, and the heitr 
(^f Faiioaks Castle?” Warrington srid. “ Yes, I remembsr reedfaig 
^tbefmtivftleiwhiohoooiiriedwlwDjimflatteof age* TheO ecpt i K 
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gftV6 * brffiiftiit im toir^ to the neighboariiig^ nobilitjr; and the 
tenantry iNTere regaled iti the kitchen with a leg of mutton and a quart 
of ale. The remaina of the banquet were distributed amongst the 
poor of tiie village, and the entrance to the park was illuminatM until 
M John put the candle out on retina to rest at his usual hour.** 

** My mother is not a countess," said Pen, ** though she has very 
good blood in her reins too^but commoner as she is, I have never 
met a peeress who was more than her j^r, Mr. George ; and if you 
will come to Fairoaka Castle you shall judge for yourself of her and 
of my cousin too. They are not so witty as the London women, but 
they certainly are as well bred The thoughts of women in the country 
are turned to other objects than those which occupy your London 
ladies. In the country a woman has her household and her poor, her 
long cidm days and long calm evenings." 

** Devilish long," Warrington said, ** and a great deal too calm ; 
Fve tried •em." 

•^The monotony of that existence must be to a certain degree 
melancholy-— like the tune of a long ballad ; and its harmony grave 
and gentle, sad and tender; it would be unendurable el^ The 
lonelmeSB of women in the country makes them of necessity soft and 
sentimental. Leading a life of calm duty, constant routine, mystic 
reverie, <--a sort of nuns at large — too much gaiety or laughter would 
jar upon their almost sacred quiet, and would be as out of place there 
as in a church." 

** Where you go to sleep over the sermon," Warrington said. 

**You are a professed misogynist, and hate the sex because, I 
Busp^, you know very little about them," Mr. Pen continued, with 
an air of considerable self-complacency. ** If you dislike the women 
in the oottutry for being too slow, surely the London women ought 
to be fast enough for you. The pace of Ijondon life is enormous : 
how do people last at it, I wonder, — male aud female ? Take a 
woman of the world : follow her course through the season : one asks 
how she can survive it? or if she tumbles into a sleep at the end of 
August, and lies toiptd until the spring ? She goes into the world 
every night, and sits watching her marriageable daughters dTaocing 
till long Mter dawn. She has a nursery of little ones^ veiy likely, at 
home, to whom she administers example and afiFection^ having an 
eye likewise to bread-and-milk, catechism, music and French, and 
roast leg of mutton at one o*clo^ ; she has to call upon ladies of her 
own statbii, eitlier domestically or in her puMid character, in which 
she sits upon Charity Commit!^ or Ball Cominittoes,or EmigratiOD 
Oommitte^ or Queen’s Collage Committees, and discharges 1 don’t 
know what more dutiesof British stateewooiiiislupu She very lilpaly 
laq»apocrvi«hhig^UBt» baeomivemthmiwitot&i 



wap or flannel, or propv religioa^ teazling for the nuUi i and, 
ahe lives in certain districts) probably atta^ earljr onurdi. ShalM 
the newmpers to read, and, at least, aust koownrhat her husband's 
psrtj is about, so as to be aw to alk to ber neighbour at dianart 
fod it is a fact that she reads every new book that ooaes out i for ahe 
can talk, and very smartly and well, about themaU, udyou seefoem 
all upon her drawiog>n)oni table. She has the cares of bar household 
betides ; — to make mtb ends meet; to make the girls’ milliners' bilb 
appear not too dreadful to the father and paymaster of the family; tu 
snip off, in secret, a little extra article of expenditure here and there 
aud convey it, in the shape of a bank-note, to the boys at college or at 
sea; to check the encroachments of tradesmen and 
financial fallacies; to keep upper and lover servants from jangling 
with one another, and the household in order. Add to thiSy tlHat she 
has a secret taste for some art or science, models in cii^, makes 
experiments in chemistry, or plays in private on the violoDCeilo»«-Hmd 
I foay, without exaggeration, many London ladies are doing thls,-^ 
and you have a chaiactor before you such as our anoestoesvnever 
heard of, and such as belongs entirely to our era and period.ol dvL 
lization. Ye gods ! how rapidly we live and grow I In nine months, 
Mr. Paxton grows you a pine*apple as large as a portmanteau, whereas 
a little one, no bigger than a Dutch cheese, took three years to attain 
his majority in old times ; and as the race of pine-apples so is the race 
of man. lioiaper— what’s the Oreek for a pine-aTOle, Warrington?” 

** Stop, for mercjy's sake, stop with the Englm and before yon 
come tf) the Greek,” Warrington cried out, laughing. ** I never imrd 
you make such a long speech, or was aware that you bad penetrated so 
deeply into the female mysteries. Who taught you all this, and into 
whose boudoirs and nurseries have you been peeping, whilst 1 wat 
smoking my pipe, and reading my book, lying on my straw bed ? ” 

**You are on the bank, old toy, oontent to watch the waves 
tossing in the winds, and the struggles of others at sea,” Pen said. 

I am in the stream now, and, by Jove, I like it How rapidly we 
go down it, hey?— strong and feeble, old and young— the metal 
pitcheis and the earthen pitchers— the pretty little china boat swhns 
gaily till the big touised brazen one bumps him and sends him down 
—eh, vogue la galere, — ^you see a man sink in the race, and say 
good-bye to him— look, he has onlydived under the other fellow^slegs, 
and comes up shaking bis poll, and striking out ever so far ahe ad. 
Eh, vogue la geUiref I say. It’j good sport, Warrington— not winniog 
mereliy, but playing.” 

Well, go in and win, young ’uu. I’ll sit and mark the gaae^t’* 
Warrington said, surveying the ardent young fellow ^th an .aimM 
fatherly ptoahiire. A g^neiotis fellow plays for the play, emdldosw^ 
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for the stoke; an old fogey sits by andsmokes the pipe of tranquillity 
while Jack and Tom are pummelling each other in the ring.” 

Why don’t you come in, Oeorge, andhave a turn with the glores ? 
Ton are* big enough and strong enough,” Pen said.^ Dear old boy, 
you are worth ten of me.” 

Ton are not quite as tall as Goliath, certainly,” the other answered, 
with a laugh that was rough and yet tender. ** And as for me, I am 
disabled. I had a fatal hit in early life. I will tell you about it some 
day. You may, too, meet with your master. Don’t be too eager, or 
too confident, or too worldly, my boy.” 

Was Pendeuuis becoming worldly, or only seeing the world, or 
both ? and is a man very wrong for being after all only a man ? 
Which is the most reasonable, and does his duty best : he who stands 
aloof from the struggle of life, calmly contemplating it, or he who 
descends to the ground, and takes his part in the contest I ** That 
philosopher,” Pen said, had held a gn»at place amongst the leaders 
of the world, and enjoyed to the full what it had to give of rank and 
riches, renown and pleasure, who came, weary-hearted, out of it, and 
said that all was vanity and vexation of spirit Many a teacher of 
those whom we reverence, and who steps out of his carriage up to 
his carved cathedral place, shakes his lawn ruffles over the velvet 
cushion, and cries out that the whole struggle is an accursed one, and 
the works of the world are evil Many a conscience-stricken mystic 
flies from it altogether, and shuts himself out from it within convent 
walls (real or spiritual), whence he can only look up the sky, and 
ooDtemplate the heaven out of which there is no rc'st, and no good. 

But the earth, where our feet are, is the work of the same Power 
as the immeasurable blue yonder, in which the future lies into which 
we would peer. Who ordered toil as the condition of life, ordei'inl 
weariness, ordered sickness, ordered poverty, failui'e, success — to this 
man a foremost place, to the other a nameless struggle with the crowd 
—to that a shameful fall, or paralysed limb, or sudden accident— to 
each some work upon the ground he stands on, until he is laid 
lieneath it” While they were talking, tlie dawn came shining through 
the windows of the room, and Pen threw them open to receive Ime 
fresh morning air. ** Look, George,” said he ; “ look and see the sun 
rise : he sees the labourer on his way a-field ; the work-girl plying 
her poor needle ; the lawyer at his desk, perhaps ; the beauty smiling 
asleep upon her pillow of down ; or the j^ed reveller reeling to bed ; 
or the fevered patient tossing on it ; or the doctor watching by it, 
over the throes of the mother for the child that is to be born into the 
world ; — to be bom and to take his part in the suffering and strugglieg, 
the tears end laughter, tlie crime, remorse, Jove, folly, sorrow, rest**^ 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
tfISS AM0BT*8 PARTNEB8. 

T he noble Henry Foker, of whom we have lost sight for a few 
pages, has been in the meanwhile ocoupiedt as we might sup* 
poao a man of hia constancy would be, in the pursuit and indulgence 
of bis all-absorbing passion of lore. 

He longed after her, and cursed the fate which separated him from 
her. When Lord Gravesend’s family retired to the country (his lord- 
ship leaving his proxy with the venerable Lord Bagwig), Harry still 
uMnained lingering on in London, certainly not much to the sorrow of 
liidy Ann, to w)iom he was afOanced, and who did not in the least 
niiHs him. Wherever Miss Amory went, this infatuated young 
ftdlow continued to follow her; and biding aware that his engagement 
bis cousin was known in the world, he was forced to make a 
in>'8tery of his passion, and confine it to his own breast, so that it was 
so pent in there and pressed down, that it is a wonder he did not 
f'xplode some day with the stormy secret, and perish collapsed after 
the outburst. 

There had been a grand entertainment at Gaunt House on one 
lioautiful evening in June, and the next day’s journals contained 
almost two columns of the names of the most closely printed nobility 
and gentry who bad been honoured with invitations to the ball 
Among the guests were Sir Francis and Lady Clavering and Miss 
.\mory, for whom the indefatigable Major Pendonnis had procured 
an invitation, and our two young friends Aithur and Harry. Each 
f'xerted himself, and danced a great deal with Miss Blanche. As for 
the worthy Major, he assumed the charge of Lady Olavering, and took 
fare to introduce her to that department of the mansion where her 
ladyship specially distinguished herself, namely, tberefreshmeot-room, 
where, amongst pictures of Titian and Giorgione, and regal portraits 
•'f Vandyke Reynolds, and enormous salvers of gold and silver, 
and pyramids of large flowers, and constellations of wax candles— in a 
manner perfectly regardless of expense, in a word— a sapper was going 
'>n all night. Of how many creams, jellies, salads, peaches, white 
» >UM, grapes, pAt(ss, galantines, cups of tea, champag])e,^and so forth, 
iMj Cbvermg partooki d<^ pot become us to sajr, flow rnttob 



the Major suffered as he followed the honest woman about, calling to 
the solemn male attendants and lovely servant-maids, and administer- 
ing to Lady Clavering*s various wants with admirable patience, nobody 
knows : — he never confessed. lie never allowed his agony to appear 
on his countenance in the least ; but with a constant kindness brought 
plate after plate to the Begum. 

Mr. Wagg counted up all the dishes of which Lady Glavering 

C artook as long as he could count (but as he partook very freely 
imself of champagne during the evening, his powers of calculation 
were not to be trusted at the close of the entertainment), and he 
recommended Mr. Honeyman, Lady Steyne's medical man, to look 
carefully after the Begum, and to call and get news of her ladyship the 
next day. 

Sir Francis Clavering made his appearance, and skulked for a 
while about the inagiiihcent • rooms : but the company and the 
splendour which he in<a there were not to the baronet*a taste, and 
after tossing off a tumbler of wiue or two at the buffet, he quitted 
flaunt Uouse for the neijetlibourhood of Jermyn Street, where his 
friends Loder, Punter, little ftfoss Abrams, and Captain Skewball 
were assembled at the familiar green table. In the rattle of the box, 
and of their agreeable conversation, Sir Fiancis’s spirits lose to their 
accustomed point of feeble hilarity. 

Afr. Pyiisent, who had asked Miss Amory to dance, came up on 
one occasion to claim her hand, but scowls of recognition having 
already passed between him and Mr. Artbul Pendennis in the 
dancing-room, Arthur suddenly lose up and claimed Miss Amory as 
his partner for the present dance, on which Mr. Pynscmt. biting his 
lips and scowling yet more savagely, withdrew with a pn)found bow, 
saying that ho gave up his claim. There arc some men who are 
always falling in one’s way in life. Pyoseut and Pen bad this view of 
each other ; aud regarded each other accordingly. 

** What a coufouuded conceited provincial fool that is ! ” thought 
the one. ** Because he has written a twopenny novel, his absurd head 
is turned, and a kicking would take his amceit out of him.** 

** What an iin^rtinent idiot that man is 2 remarked the other to 
bis partner. *' His soul is in Downing Street ; his neckcloth is fools- 
cap; his hair is sand ; his legs are rulers; bis vitals are tape and 
se^ng-wax; he wasa prig in his cradle ; and never laughed since be 
was born, except three times at the same joke of bis chief. J have the 
same liking for that man. Miss Amory, that 1 have for cold boiled 
veaL** Upon which BlanclM of course remarked, that Mr. Pendennis 
was wicked, mkhant^ perfectly abominable, and wondered what he 
would say when ktr back was turned. 

Say I— Say that you have die mostb^utifu! figure and the sGm* 
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mest Wafat m tiba world, Btanolie— Mias Amry I meaa I beg your 
pardon. Another turn ; thia muaio Would make an alderman mm.’’ 

And you have left off tumbling when you waits now? ” Blanche 
asked, archly looking u|>at her partner’s face. 

One falls and one gbts up agab b life, Blanche: you know I used 
to call you so b old times, and it is the prettiest name b the world i 
besides, I have practised since then.*’ 

And with a great number of partners, Fm afraid,” Blanche said, 
with a little sham sigh, and a shrug of the shoulders. And so b truth 
Mr. Pen had practised a good deal b this life ; and had undoubtedly 
arrived at being able to dance b^ter. 

If Pendennia was impeiliiient in his talk, Poker, on the other 
hand, so bland and communicative on most ocoasbns, was entire^ 
mum and melancholy when he danced with Miss Amory» To clasp 
her slender waist was a rapture, to whirl round the room with her was 
a delirium ; but to speak to her, what could be say that was worthy of 
her ? What pearl of conversation could he bring that was 6t for the 
acceptance of such a Queen of love and wit as Blanche ? It was die 
who made the talk when she was in the company of this love^strickon 

C rtner, It was she who asked him how that dear little pony was, aud 
»ked at him and thanked him with such a tender kindness and 
regret, und refused the dear little pony with such a delicate sigh when 
he offered it have nobody to ride with b London,” sto said. 

Mamma is timid, and her figure is not pretty on horseback. Sir 
Francis never goes out with me. He loves me like— -like a att^ 
daughter. Oh, how delightful it must be to have a father — a father, 
Mr. Foker I ” 

0, uncommon,” said Mr, Harry, who enjoyed that bleostog very 
calmly ; upon which, and forgetting the sentimental air which she bad 
just before assumed, Blanche’s grey eyes gazed at Foker with saeb 
an arch twinkle, that both of them burst out laughing, and Hany 
enraptured and at his ease began to entertain her with a variety of 
innrjcent prattle— good kind simple Poker talk, flavoured with many 
expressions by no means to be discovered in dictionaries, and relatiog 
to the personal history of himself or horses, or other things dear and 
important to him, or to persons b the ball-room then passing before 
them, and aboht whose appearance or character Mr. Hany qiOlte 
iritb artless freedom, and a oonsiderable dash of humour. 

And it was Blanche who, when the conversation flagged, and the 
youth’s modesty came rushing back and overpowering him, knew 
DOW to reanimate her companion : asked him qoestbns abont Log- 
wood, and whether it was a prstty {dace ? Whether he wee a 
huntbg-man, and whether he tiled women to hunt? (foudiMieiiB 
ihe erne piepared to saji that she adored himtbg>^t Mr. Mmr 
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expressing^ his opinion against sporting females, and pointing out 
Ladj Bullfinch, who happened to pa«i by, as a horse-godn^er 
whom he had seen at cover with a cigar in her face, Blanche too 
expressed her detestation of the sports of the field, and si^ it 
woqld make her shudder to think of a dear sweet litlle fox being 
killed, on which Foker laughed and waltzed with renewed vigour 
and grace. 

Ara at the end of the waltz, — ^the last waltz they had on that 
night,— Blanche asked him about Drummington, and whether it was 
a fine house. His cousins, she had heard, were very accomplished : 
fiOrd Erith she had met, and which of his cousins was his favourite ? 
Was it not Lady Aon ? Yes, she was sure it was she : sure by his 
looks and his blushes. She was tired of dancing ; it was getting very 
late ; she must go to mamma ; — and, without another woid, she 
sprang away from Harry Faker’s arm, and seized upon Pen’s, who 
was swaggering about the dancing-mom, and again said, “Mamma, 
mamma! — take me to mamma, dear Mr. Pendennis!’* transfixing 
Harry with a Parthian shot, as she fied from him 

My Lord Steyne, with garter and ribbon, with a bald head and 
shining eyes, and a collar of red whiskers round his face, always 
looked grand upon an occasion of state ; and make a great effect 
upon I^y Clavering, when he introduced himself to her at the 
request of the obsequious Major Pendennis. With his own white 
and royal hand, he handed to her ladyship a glass of wine, said he had 
heard of her chiming daughter, and begged to lie presented to her; 
and, at this very juncture, Mr. Arthur Pendennis came up with the 
young lady on bis arm. 

Tho peer made a profound bow, and Blanche the deepest curtsey 
that ever was seen. Ills Lordship gave Mr. Arthur Pendennis his 
hand to shake ; said he had read his book, which was very wicked 
and clever ; asked Miss Blanche if she had road it, — at which Pen 
blushed and winced. Why, Blanche was one of the heroines of the 
novel. Blanche, in black ringlets and a little altered, was the Neasra 
of Walter I^orraine. 

Blanche had read it: the language of the eyes expressed her 
admiration and rapture at the performance. The little play being 
achieved, the Mari[uis of Steyne made other two profound bows to 
Iiady Glavering and her daughter, and passed on to some other of 
his quests at the splendid entertainment 

Mamma and daughter were loud In their expressions of admire* 
tkm of the noble Mi^uis so soon as bis broad b^k was turned upon 
them. ** He said they make a verv nice 000010,** whispered Major 
PeodenniitoLadyClaveriQg. DidMiiow,feailj? Mamma thou^ 
thoj ifonld I Mmma was so fluttered wit|h tto honour wUQh M 
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jttst been riiown to her» and with other intoxioatinfp events of the 
eveningi that her good humonr knew no bounds. She laughedt she 
winked, and nodded knowingly at Pen ; she tapped him on the arm 
with her fan; she tapped Blanche; she tapp^ the Major; — her 
contentment was boundless, and her method of showing her joy 
equally expansive. 

As the party went down the great staircase of Gaunt House, the 
morning had risen stark and clear over the black trees of the square; 
the skies were tinged with pink ; and the cheeks of some of the 
people at the ball, — ah, how ghastly they looked 1 That admirable 
and devoted Major above all, — ^who had been for hours by Lady 
CIaveruig*8 side, ministering to her and feeding her body with every* 
thing that was nice, and her ear with everything that was sweet and 
flattering,— oh 1 what an object he was 1 The rings round his eyes 
were of the colour of bistre ; those orbs themselves were like the 
plovers’ eggs whereof Lady Ciavering and Hlanche had each tasted ; 
the wrinkles in bis old face were furrowed in deep gashes ; and a 
silver stubble, like an elderly morning dew, was glittering on his chin, 
and alongside the dyed whiskers, now limp and out of curl. 

There he stood, with admirable patience, enduring, uncomplidning, 
a silent agony ; knowing that people could see the state of his face 
(for could he not himself perceive the condition of others, males and 
females, of his own age ?) — lunging to go to rest for hours past ; aware 
that suppers disagre^ with him, and yet having eaten a little so as to 
keep his friend, IjMjt Clavering, in good humour ; with twiiif^ of 
rheumatism in the back and knees ; with weary feet burning in bis 
varnished boots, — so tired, oh, so tired and longing for bed I If a 
man, struggling with liardship and bravely overcoming it, is anobj^ 
of admii-aiion for the gods, that Power in whose chapels the old Major 
was a faithful worshipper must have looked upwards approvingly upon 
the constancy of PeiicJennis’s martyrdom. There are sufferers in that 
cause as in the other: the negroes in the service of Mumbo Jumbo 
tattoo and drill themselves with burning skewers with great fortitude | 
and we read that the priests in the service of Baal gashed themselves 
and bled freely. You who can smash the idols, do so with a good 
courage ; but do not be too fierce with the idolaters,— they worship 
the b^t thing they know. 

The Peodennises, the elder and the younger, waited with Lady 
Clavering and her daughter* until her ladysbip’s carriage was ao^ 
flounced, when theehlei^ martyrdom may te said to have come to an 
end, for the good-natured Bwum insisM upon leaving him at his 
door in Bury Street; so he tooi the back aeat of the carriage, after a 
feeble bow or two, and npeech of thanks, polite to the last, and reach 
Iste indoiag his duty. Tlfe Begum waved her dumpy little hand Iqr 
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way of farewell to Arthur and Fokor, and Blanche smiled Jang;u]|(ly 
out upon the youngs men, thinking whether she looked very wan and 
green under ter rose-coloured ho^, and whether it was the mirrors at 
Gaunt House, or the fatigue and fever of ter own eyes, which made 
her fancy herself so pale. 

Arthur, perhaps, saw quite well how yellow Blanche looked* hut 
did not attribute that peculiarity of her complexion to the effect of the 
looking-glasses, or to any error in his sight <ir her own. Our young 
man of the world could use his eyes very keenly, and could see 
Blanche’s face pretty much as nature had made it. But for pour 
Foker it had a radiance which dazzled and blinded him : he could see 
no more faults in it than in the sun, which was now Haring over the 
house-tops. 

Amongst other wicked London habits which Pen had acquired, 
the moralist Will remark that he liad got toki^ep very bad hours ; ami 
often was going to bed at the time when sober country people weie^ 
thinking of leaving it Men get used to one hour as to another. 
Editors of news^mpers, Coveut Garden markttt people, night cabmeti 
and coffee-sullers, chimney-sweeps, and gentlemen and ladie.s of 
fashion who frequent tells* are often quite lively at three or four 
o’clock of a morning, when ordinary mortals are snoring. W'e have 
shown in the last chapter how Pen was in a brisk condition of mind 
at this period, inclined to smoko his cigar at ease, and to speak freely. 

Foker and Pen walked away from Gaunt Uoiisc, then, indulging 
in both the above amusements: or rather Pm. talked, and Foker 
looked as if he wanted to say something. Pen was sarc:i:>tic and 
dandified when ho had been in the company of great folks ; he enuh' 
not help imitating some of their airs and tones, and, having a most 
lively imagination, mistook himself for a posou of imi>ortauoe very 
easily. Ue rattled away, and attacked this ^hm soii and that ; sneerml 
at Lady John Turnbull’s bad Freiiob* which her ladyship will intro- 
duce into all Conversations in spite of the sneers of eveiyltody; at 
Mrs. Slack Ko|)crs oxuraoi dinary costume and sham jewels s at the 
old dandies and the young ones; — at whom didn’t he sneer and 
laugh ? 

*♦ You firoat everybody. Pen — ^you’re grown awful, that you are,” 
Foker said. Now, you’ve pull<^ about Blondd’s yellow wig, and 
Ooldiicum’s black one, why don’t you have a shy at a brown one, 
teyi* yon know Whose 1 mean. It got into Lady Olavering's 
carriage.” 

** Under my uncle’s hat ? My uncle is a martyr, Foker, my boy* 
uncle has been doing excruciating duties all night lie likes u 

to bedrather early. He has a dregful headache if he sits up and 
toudieB suj^r. He always has the gout if he walks or stands much 
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1 1 A btll. He has been sitting up, and standing and supping* He 
h/M gone home to the gout and the headache, and for my sake. Shall 
I make fun of the old lx>y ? no, not for Venice I ’* 

*«How do you mean that he has been doing it for your sake?** 
Foker asked, looking rather alarmed. 

** Boy ! canst thou keep a secret if I impart it to thee ? ” Pen cried 
out, in high spirits. “ Art thou of good counsel ? Wilt thou swear ? 
Wilt thuu be Ilium, or wilt thou pi^ach? Wilt thou be silent and 
hoar, or wilt thou speak and die ? ” And as ho spoke, Hinging himself 
into an absurd theatrical attitude, the men in tho cab-stand in Picca« 
dilly wondered an<l giituied at tho antics of tho two young swells. 

What the doose are you driving at ? ” Foker asked, looking very 
much agitated. 

Pen, however, did not remark this agitation much, but continued 
in the same bantering and excited vein. ** Henry, friend of my 
youth,” he said, “and witness of my early follies, though dull at thy 
blocks, yet thou art not altogether deprived (»f sense,— nay, blush not, 
Henrico, thou hast a good pf)rtion of that, and of courage and kind- 
ness ta), at the s<‘rvire of thy friends. \Veve I in a strait of poverty, 
1 would come to niy FokorV purse. AVero I in grief, I would discharge 
my gnef uix>n his bympalhising boK>m — 

“Gammpn, Pen — go on,” Fokor said. 

“ 1 would, IleiiiicQ, upon thy studs, and upon thy cambric worked 
by the hands of U^aiity, to adorn the breast of valour I Know then, 
friend of my boyhtwl’s days, that Arthur Pendennis, of the Upper 
Temple, student-at-law, feols that he is growing lonely, and old Care 
ifs furrowing his temples, and Baldness is bui^^ with his crown. Shall 
we stop and have a drop of coffee at this stall, it looks very hot and 
nice ? L(X)k how that cabman is blowing at his saucer. No, you 
wuu tr Ari&tocrat ! 1 resume my tale. I am getting on in life. I 
have got devilish little money. 1 wantsome. I am thinkingof getting 
.vmie, and settling in life. Pm thinking of si'ttling. Tm thinking of 
loai rying, old boy. I’m thinking of becoming a moral man ; a steady 
* port and sherry character : with a good reputation in my quartwr^ and 
a moderate establishment of two maids and a man — with an occasional 
bntugbam to drive out Mrs. Pendennis, and a bouse near tho Parka 
for tho accommodation of tho childreo. Ha! what sayest thou? 
Answe^r thy friend, thou worthy child of beer. Speak, I adjure tbo6 
by all thy vats.” • 

** Hut you ain’t got any money, Pen,” said the other, still looking 
alarmed. 

“ 1 ain’t No, but Ms ham I tell thee there is gold in store for 
me — not what yea call money, nursed in the lap of luxury, and cradMi 
on grains, and drinking in wealth from a thousand mash-tube. What 
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do you know about money ? What is poverty to you, is splendour to 
the hardy son of the humble apothecary. You can’t live without an 
establishment, and your houses in town and country. A snug little 
house somewhere off Belgravia, a brougham for my wife, a decent 
cook, aod a fair bottle of wine for my frkmds at home sometimes; these 
simple necessaries sufBce for me, my Foker.” And here Pendennis 
began to look more serious. Without bantering further, Pen continued, 

I’ve rather serious thoughts of settling and marrying. No man can 
get on in the world without some money at bis back. You must have 
a certain stake to begin with, before you can go in and play the great 
game. Who knows that I’m not going to try, old fellow ? Worse 
men tlian 1 have won at it And as 1 have uot got enough capital 
from ruy fathers, I must get some by my wife— that’s all.” 

They were walking down Grosvenor Street, as the}’ talked, or 
rather as Peia talked, in the selfish fulness of his heart ; and Mr. Pen 
must have been too much occupied with his own affairs to remark the 
concern and agitation of his neighbour, for he continued — ** Wo are no 
longer children, you know, you and I, Uarry. Bah ! the time of our 
romance has passed away. We don’t marry for passion, but for 
prudence and for establishment What do you take your cousin for ? 
llocause she is a nice girl, and an Karl’s daughter, and the old folks 
wish it, and that sort of thing.” 

** And you, Pendenuis,” asked Foker, ** you ain’t very fond of the 
girl — you’re going to marry.” 

Pen shrugged bis shoulders. Comme ^id be; ** I like her 
well enough. She’s pretty enough ; she’s clever enough. 1 think 
she’ll do very well. And slie has got money enough — that’s the great 
point. Psha ! you know who she is. don't you ? 1 thought you wore 
sweet on her yourself one night when we dined with her mamma. 
It’s little Aniory.” 

I— I thought so,” Foker said : and has she accepted you ? ” 

Not quite,” Arthur replied, with a confident smile, which seemed 
to say, I have but to ask, and ^e comes to me that instant. 

**Ob, not quite,” said Foker; and be broke out with such a 
dreadful laugh, that Pen, for the first time, turned his thoughts from 
himself towards his companion, and was struck by the other’s ghastly 
pale face. 

My dear fellow, Fo! what's the matter ? You’re ill,” Pen said, in 
a tone of real oonoem. 

** You think it was the cham p agne at Gaunt House don’t you ? 
It ain’t that Gome in ; let me talk to you for a minute. I’ll tell you 
what it is. 0*^ it, let me tell somebody,” Foker said. 

They were at Mr. Foker’sdoorby this time, and, opening it, Harry 

wslksd with bis friend into bis apsi^eptSt wli^b were sitnsted in m 
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back part of the house, and behind the family dining-room, where the 
elder Foker received hk guests, surrounded by pictures of himself, hk 
wife, hte infant son on a donkey, and the late Earl of Oravesend 
iQ his robes as a peer. Foker and Pen passed by this chamber, now 
closed with death-like shutters, and entered into the young man’s own 
quarters. Dusky streams of sunbeams were playing into that room, 
and lighting up poor Hariy’sgallery of dancing girls and opera nymphs 
with flickering illuminations. 

liook here ! I can*t help tolling you, Pen,’* he said. ** Ever sinoe 
the night we dined there, I'm so fond of that girl, that I think I shall 
die if I don’t get her. 1 feel as if 1 should go mad soniolimes. 1 oan’t 
vund it. Pen. 1 couldn't bear to hear you talking alx)iit her, just now, 
alxiut marrying her only because she’s money. Ah, Pen ! that ain’t 
the <|uestion in marrying. I'd b(^t anv thing it ain’t. Talking about 
money and such a girl as that, it's — it’s —what d'ye call ’em— 'you 
know what 1 mean — I ain't gixid at talking— sacrilege, then. If she’d 
have me, Td take and swtvp a crossing, that I would ! ” 

“ Poor Fo ! 1 don’t think that would tempt her,” Pen said, eyeing 
l.iv> fiieiid with a great deal of real good-nature and pity. ** She is not 
A gill for lo\e and a cottage.” 

“ She ought to 1)6 a duchess, 1 know that very well, and I know 
^}|e wiiuldirt take nio iinle.^s 1 could make her a great place in the 
woild — hir 1 ain’t good for anything myM'lf mucli — I ain’t clever and 
that soil of thing,” Foker said sadly. ** If I had all the diamonds that 
ill the duclieshes and niarchioin»sses had on to-night, wouldn’t I put 
Vm in her lap? Jiut whafs the usi» of talking? I’m biNiked for 
ti'otluT race. It’s that kills me, Feu. 1 can't get out of it ; though I 
lie, 1 can't get out of it. And though my cousin's a nice girl, and 
I like her very well, and that, yet I hadn't seen this one when our 
I Jovurnors M*tlle<l t liat matter betwi'cii us. And when you talked, just 
now, about her doing veiy well, and about her having money enough 
for Ix)tb of you, I thought to myself it isn’t money or mere liking a girl, 
ihat ought to lie enough to make a fellow marry, lie may marry, and 
lind he likes N»riirdK)dyels«i lietter. All the moiicv in the world won’t 
make you happy then. Look at me ; I've plenty *>f money, or shall 
liave, out of thfs mash-tubs, as you call 'euL My fiovernor tnought 
liy'd make it all fight for me in isdtling my rnarnago with my cousin. 

I tell you it won’t do ; and when Lady Aon has got her husband, it 
won’t be happy for either of us, and she’ll have the most miserable 
heggar in town.” 

** Poor old fellow ! ” Pen said, with rather a cheap magnanimity. 

*• I wish 1 could help you. I had no idea of this, and that you were so 
wild about the girl. Do you think she would have you without your 
Doyoutliiofcyourfatberwoo|dagiieetobreak<4fyoi|r 
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engagement with your cousin ? Ton know him very well, and that he 
would cast you off rather than do that.’* 

The unhappy Foker only groaned a reply, flinginghimself prostrate 
on a sofa, face forwards, his head in his hands. 

As for my affair,’* Pen went on — my dear fellow, if I had thooghi 
matters were so critical with you, at least 1 would not have pained you 
by choosing you as my confidant. And my business is not serious, at 
least not as yet. I have not spoken a word about it to Miss Amory. 
Very likely she would not have mo if 1 asked her. Only 1 have had n 
great deal of talk about it with my uncle, who says that the matri 
might be an eligible Okie for me. Vm ambitious and I’m poor. And 
it app^rs Lady Olavering will give her a good deal of money, and Sir 
Francis might be got to — never mind the rest Nothing is settled 
Harry. They are going out of town dii ectly. I promise you I wun’i 
ask her before she goes. There’s no hurry : there’s time for every 
body. Hut siipposo you got her, Foker ? Hemember what you saic 
about man iages just now, and the misery of a man who doesn’t can 
for his wife ; and wliat s<jrt of a wife would you have who didti'i 
care for her husband ? ” 

** But she would care for me,” said Foker, from his sofa — **ths 
is, I think she would. Last night only, as we were dancing, sht 
said—” 

** What did she say ? ” Pen cried, starting up in groat wrath. Bu 
he saw his own meaning more clearly than Foker, and broke off wit! 
a laugh — “ Well, never mind what she said, Uarry, Miss Amoiy is j 
clever girl, andeays numbers of civil things — ^toyou — to me, perbap 
—and who the deuce knows to whom besides ? Nothing’s settled, oh 
boy. At least, wy heart won't break if I don’t get her. Win heri 
you can, and I wish you joy of her. (iood-bye ! Don’t think aboi 
what 1 said to you. 1 was excited, and oonfoundediy thirsty in thos 
hot rooms, and didn’t, 1 suppose, put enough seltzer-water into tb 
champagne. Good night ! I’ll keep your counsel too. * Mum ’ is th 
word between us ; and * let there be a fair fight, and let the best mai 
win,* as Peter Crawley says.” 

So saying, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, giving a very queer and rathe 
dangerous look at his oompanion, shook him by the band, with some 
thing of that sort of cordiality which be6Ued his just repeatcK] simile c 
the boxing-match, and which Mr. Bendigo displays when he shake 
hands with Mr. Caunt before they fight each other for the champioo 
belt and two hundred pounds aside. Foker returned his friend 
salute with an imploring look, and a piteous squeeze of the han^ aan 
hack on his cushions again, and Pen, putting on his hat, strode fort 
into the air, and almost over the body of the matatiaal houaemak 
who was rubbing the steps at the door. 
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» And 80 he wents her too, does he ? *’ thought Pen as he marched 
.ioog--«Dd noted within hiniself, with a fatal keenness of perception 
.iud almost an infernal mischief, that the very pains and tortures 
which that honest heart of Foker's was suffering gave a zest and an 
iai{»tu 8 to his own pursuit of Blanche : if pursuit that might be called 
which bad been no pursuit as yet, but mere sport and idle dallying. 
She said something to him, did she ? perhaps she gave him the 
fellow flower to this ; ” and he took out of bis coat aud twiddled in his 
thumb and iiogera poor little shrivelled crumpled bud that had faded 
and blackened with the heat and glare of the night — ** I wonder to 
how many more she has given heraitless tokens of affection— tlm little 
flirt ” — and he flung his into the gutter, where the water may have 
refreshed it, and where an amateur of rosebuds may have picked it 
up, Aud then bethinking him that the da> was quite bright, and that 
the passers-by might be staring at his beard aud white neckcloth, our 
modest young gentleman to(jk a cab and drove to the Temple. 

Ah ! is this the boy that prayed at his mother's knee bat a few 
years since, and for whom very likely at this hour of morning she is 
praying ? Is this jaded and selfish worldling the lad who, a short 
while back, was ready to fling away his worldly all, his hope, his 
ambition, his chance of life, for his love ? This is the man you ere 
proud of, 'Old Pendennis. You boast of having formed him : and of 
iisving reasoned him out of his absurd romance and folly— end 
groaning in your bed over your pains aud rheumatisms, satisfy your* 
self still by thinking* that, at last, that lad will do someibing to better 
himself in life, and that the Pendeouises will lake a good plaoe in the 
world. And is he the only oDe,who in hisprogross through this dark 
life goes wilfully or fatally astray, whilst the natural truth and love 
which should illumine him grow in the poisoned air, and suffice 
to light him no more ? 

When Pen was gone away, poor Harry Foker got up from the sofa, 
tmd taking out fiom his waistcoat — the splendidly buttoned, the gor* 
geously embroidered, the work of his mamma— a little white rosebud, 
drew from his dressing-case, aistj the maternal present, a pair of 
(cissors, with which be nipped carefully the stalk ot the flower, and 
^ing it in a glass of water opposute his bed, he sought refuge there 
>rom care and bitter remembrances. 

It is to be presumed that Miss Blanche Amory bad more than one 
^ in her bouquet, and why should not the kind youngcreaturegive 
>ut of her aupei^uiiytand makeas maior partners as possible happy ? 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

HOKSEIONEUR S’AMtJflfi. 

'’pHE exertions of that last night at Gaunt House had proved almost 
1 tA)o much for Major Fendennis; and as soon as he could move 
his weary old body with safety he transported himself groaning to 
Ruxton, and sought relief in the healing waters of that place. Parlia- 
ment broke up. Sir Francis Clavering and family left town, and th(* 
affairs which we havejnat mentioneil to the reader were not advanced 
in the brief interval of a few days c»r weeks which have occurred 
between this and the last chapter. The town was, however, emptied 
since then. 

The 8eas«)n was now come to a conclusion : Pen’s m»ighbours, thf 
lawyers, were gone upon circuit, and his more fashionable friends had 
taken their passports for the continent, or had (led fur health or excite* 
mentto tho Scotch moors. Scarce a man was to be seen in the bow- 
windows of tho clubs, or on the solitary Pail ^fall pavement. Tlu 
red jackets had disappeared from l>efore the Palace-gate ; the trades- 
men of St. James’s woiv abroad taking their pleasure : the tailors had 
grown mustaclrios and were gone up the Rhine : the bootmakers wen 
at Ems or Baden, blushing wlVni they met their customers at thosi 
places of recreation, or punting Iicside their creditors at the gambling 
tables: the clergymen of St. James’s only pi'eached to half a congrega 
tioD. in which there w.as not a single sinner of distinction : the banc 
in Kensington Ga'xions had shut up their instruments of brass am 
trumpets of silver : only two or throe old flies and chaises crawled b) 
the Imnks of the Seqxuitiiie. and Clarence Bulbul, who was detainee 
in town by his arduous duties as a Treasury clerk, when he took hi 
afternoon ride in llotten Row, compared its loneliness to the vastnes 
of tho Arabian dest*rt, and himself to a Bedouin wending his waj 
through that dusty solitude. Warrington stowed away a quantity o 
Cavendish tobacco in his carpet-bag, and betook himself, as his ctf&tou 
was in the vacation, to his brother’s house in Norfolk. Pen was lef 
alone !n chambers for a whiloi for this man of fashion could not gui 
the metropolia when he chose always : and was at present detamea 
the affairs of hf* newspapdi*, the Pali Mall Oasettet’* of which b 
acted as the editor Md chargt-d'affairea during the temporary absenc 
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of the chief, Captain Shandon, who was with his family at the salu- 
tary watering-place of Boulogne sur Mer. 

Although, as wo liavo seen, Mr. Pen had pronounced himself for 
years pasil to be a man perfectly blase and wearied of lifts yet tho truth 
*b that ho was an exceedingly healthy young follow still ; with a fine 
appetite, which ho satisfied with the gn^atest relish and satisfaction at 
It^bt once a day; and a constant desire for society, which showed him 
to bo anything but misanthropical If he could not got a good dinner 
he sate down to a bad one with entire contentment; if he could not pro- 
cure the company of witty or greater beautiful |)erson8, ho put up with 
any society that came to hand ; and was perfectly satisfied in a tavern 
pirlour or on l)oard a tireenwich Kteanik>at, or in a jaunt to Hamp- 
stead with Mr. Fiiiucane, his colleague at the ** Pall Mall Gaxedto;” or 
in a vi^it to the summer theatres acroiis the river: or to the Royal 
(iaidt^ns of Vauxhall, where he waaon terms of friendship with Iho 
groat Simpson, and where he shook the principal comic singer or the 
lu\ely eiiuestrian of the arena by the hand. And while ho could 
watch tho gtiniaces or the graces of these with a satiric humour that 
was not depiived of synipathy,he could look on with an eye of kind- 
ness at the lookers on too ; at the roystering youth bent upon enjoy- 
DKMit.and.here taking it: at the honest parents, with their delight^ 
children laughing and clapping their Irnnds at the show : at tho poor 
outcasts, whose laughter was less innocent though perhaps louder, and 
w^hu brought their shame and their youth here, to dance and be merrpr 
till the dawn at least ; and to get bread and drown care. Of this 
sympathy with all conditions of men Arthur often boasted : he was 
pleased to pomss it: and said that ho bo|^ thus to the last he 
should retain it. As another man has an ardour for art or masiOt or 
natural science, Mr. Pen said that anthropology was his favourite 
pursuit; and hsd his eyes always eagerly open to its infinite varieties 
and beauties : contemplating with an unfailing delight all specimens 
of it in all places to which he resoiled, whether it was the oociuetting 
of a wrinkled dowager in a ball-room, or a high-bred young beauty 
blushing in her prime there; whether it was a hulking guardsman 
coaxing a servant-girl in the Park — or innocent little Tommy that was 
feeding the ducks whilst the nurse listened. And indeed a man, whose 
heart is pretty clean, can indulge in this pursuit with an enjoyment 
that never ceases, and is only perhaps the more lUMin b^use it is 
secret and has a touch of sadness io it; because be is of his mood and 
humour lonely, and apart although not alone. 

Tea, Pen usi^tolMgaiidtalkiQ UsinmetuouswaytoWarringtoii. 
“ I was in love so fiercely in my youth, Umt I have burned out that 
fiame for ever, I think ; and if erer I marry, it will be a nlarrfom of 
isesun that I will mekei with a well-bred, gocMl-lempeied,fiood*l^^ 
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person who has a little money and so forth, that will cushion oor 
carriage in its course through life. As for romance^ it is all done; 
I have spent that out, and am old before my time — Pm proud 
of it.” 

^ Stuff ! ” growled the other, you fancied you were getting bald 
the other day, and bragged about it as you do about eveiything. But 
you began to use the b^r’s-grease pot directly the hairdresser told 
yon ; and are scented like a barber ever since.” 

** Tou are Diogenes,” the other answered, ** and you want every 
man to live in a tub like yourself. Violets smell better than stale 
tobacco, you grizzly old cynic.” But Mr. Pen was blushing whilst he 
made this reply to his unromantical friend, and indeed cared a great 
deal more about himself still than such a philosopher perhaps should 
have done. Indeed, considering that he was careless a&>ut the world, 
Mr. Pen ornamented his person with no small pains in order to make 
himself agreeable to it, and for a weary pilgrim as he was, wore very 
tight boots and bright varnish. 

It was in this dull season of the year then, of a shining Friday 
night in autumn, that Mr. Pendennis, having completed at his news- 

E kper office a brilliant leading article — such as Captain Shandon 
mself might have written, had tlie Captain >been in good humour, 
and inclined to work, which he never would do except under com- 
puIsion«-*that Mr. Arthur Pendennis having written bis article, and 
reviewed it approvingly, as it lay before him in iU wet proof-sheet at 
the office of the paper, bethought him that he would cross the water, 
and regale himself witii the fireworks and other amusements of 
YauxhfldL So he affably put in his pocket the order which admitted 
** Editor of Pall Mall Gazette and friend” to that placo of reersation, 
and paid with the coin of the realm a sufficient sum to enable him to 
cross Waterloo Bridge. The walk thence to the Gardens was pleasant, 
the stars were shining in the skies above, looking down upon the ro^l 
property, whence the rockets and Boman candles had notyetaaoemm 
to outshine the stars. 

Before you enter the enchanted ground, where twenty thousand 
additional lamps are burned every night as usual, most of us have 
passed through the dark and dreary passage and wickets wbidi hide 
the splendours of Vauxhall from nnioitiated mem In the walls of this 
passage are two boles strongly illuminated, in the midst of which you 
see two gentlemen at desks, where they will take either your money as 
a private individual, or your order of admission if yon are provided 
v4tb that pes8|^ to the Gardens. Pen went to exhibit his tioketat 
the last-namea orifice, where, however, a gentleman and two ladies 
were already in parley before him. 

The genuemen, whose hat was very much on one aide, and wbo 
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wore a short and shabby cloak in an excessively smart maniier» was 
crying out in a voice which Pen at once recognised-^ 

** IMad, sir, if ye doubt me honour, will ye obleege me by 
out of that box, and — 

« Lor\ Capting 1 ” cried the elder lady. 

Don*t bother me,” said the man in the box. 

** And ask Mr. Uodgen himself, who^s in the gyardens, to let these 
leedies pass. Don't be froightened, mo dear madam, Pm not going 
to quarl with this gintleman, at anyreot before leedies. Will yo go, 
sir, and desoire Mr. Uodgen (whose orther I keem in with, and he's 
me most intcmate friend, and I know he's goan' to slug the * DiMly 
Snatcher ' here to-night), with Captain Costigan's compliments, to 
btipout and let in the leedies — for niesilf, sir, oi've seen Vauxball, and 
1 scawrun any iiitcrfay miice on moi account : but for these leedies, one 
of them has never k-eu thcio, and oi should think ye'd bar'ly take 
advantage of me misfartune iu losing the lickut, to doproive her of her 
pleasure.” 

** It ain't no use, Captain. I can't go about your business,” the 
check-taker said ; on which the Captain swore an oath, and the elder 
lady said, Ijov, *ow provokin' ! ” 

As for the young one, she looked up at the Captain and said. 
Never mind, Captain Custigan, I’m sure I don’t want to go at all* 
Come away, inamiua.” And with this, although she did not want to 
go at all, her feelings overcame her, and she ^gan to cry* 

**Me poor child r' the Captain said. ‘*Can ye see that, sir, and 
will ye not let this innocent creature in ? ” 

** It ain't my business,” cried the dr>or-koeper, peevishly, out of the 
illuminated l)ox. And at this minute Arthur came up, and reooguisiog 
Custigan, said, ** Don't you know me, Captain? i’endennis! ” And 
he took off bis liat and made a bow to the two ladies. ** Me dear boy ! 
Mo dear friend 1 '' cried the Captain, extending towards Pendeiinis tlm 
grasp of friendship ; and ho rapidly explained to the other what be 
called ** a most unluckeocontliratong.” He bad an order for Vauxhall, 
admitting two, from Mr. Uodgen, then within the Gardens, and 
singing (as he did at the Back Kitclienand the nobility's ooncerts,)the 
” Body Snatcher,” the Death of General Wolfe,” the ** Banner of 
Blood,” and other favourite melodies ; and, having this order for the 
admission of two persons, he thought that it would admit three, and 
had come accordingly to the Gardens with his friends. Bat, on hia 
way, CapUin Costigan had lost the paper of admissioo--it was nob 
forthcoming at all ; and the leedies must go back again, to the gram 
disappointment of one of them, ee Peodeimu saw. 

Arthur had a great deal of good-nature for everybo^, eed how* 
ooaU he lafose his gfmpatiiy fo eu a case as this? BeMesin 
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the lanooent face as it looked up to the Captain, the appealing look 
of the girl, the piteous quiver of the mouth, and the final outburst of 
tears. If it had been his last guinea in the world, he must have paid 
it to have given the poor little thing pleasure. She turned the sad 
imploring eyes away directly they lighted upon a stranger, and began 
to wipe them with her handkerchief. Arthur looked very handsome 
and kind as he stood before the women, with liLs hat off, blushing, 
bowing, generous, a gentleman. ** Who are they ? " ho asked of him- 
self. He thought he had seen the elder lady before. 

“ If I can be of any service to you, Captain Costigan/* the young 
man said, ** I hope you will command me ; is there any difllculty abjiit 
taking these ladies into (he garden ? Will you kindly make use of m v 
purse ? And — and 1 have a ticket myself which will admit two— 1 
hope, ma’am, you will permit mo ? ” 

The first impulse of the Prince of Fairoaks was to pay for the 
whole party, and to make away with his newspaper order as poor 
Oostigan bad done with his own ticket. But his instinct, and the 
appearance of the two women, told him that they would be better 
pleased if he did not give himself the airs of a gi'aml seigneur, and Ik* 
handed his purse to Costigan,and laughingly pulled out his ticket with 
one hand, as he offered the other to the elder of the ladies — ladies was 
not the word — they had bonnets and shawls, and collars and ribbons, 
and the youngest showed a pretty little foot and boot under her modest 
grey gown, but his Highness of Fairoaks was courteous to every persou 
who wore a petticoat, whatever its texture was, and the humbler thu 
wearer only the more stately and |x>lite in his demeanour. 

*• Fanny, take the gentlomau’a arm,” the elder said ; “ since you 
will bo so very kind—F ve seen you often come in at our gate, sir, and 
go in to Captain Strong’s at No. 4.” 

Fanny made a little curtsey, and put her hand under Arthur’s arm. 
It had on a shabby little glove, but it was pretty and small She wa& 
not a child, but she was scarcely a woman as yet ; her tears had dried 
up, her cheeks mantled with youthful blushes, and her eyes glistened 
with pleasure and gratitude, as she looked up into Arthur's kind face 
Arthur, in a protecting way, put his other hand upon the little cm 
resting ou bis arm. ** Fanny’s a very pretty little namet” he said 
and so you know me, do you ?” 

** We keep the lodge, sir, at Shepherd’s Inn,” Fanny said with i 
eortsey ; ** ioA Fve never b^n at VauxhaU, sir, and Pa didn’t like ok 
to go— and — and — 0— 0— law^ how beautiful ! ” She shrank back a 
she qpoke, starting with wonder and delight as she saw the Koya 
Gardens blase before her with a hundred million of lamps, with i 
splendour such as the finest fairy tale, the finest pantomime she hat 
ever witnessed at the theatre, had never realiseo. Pen was pbasei 
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with her pleasure, and pressed to his side the little hand whioh olang 
so kindly to him. ** What would I not give for a little of this 
pleasure ? *' said the blasd young man. 

Tour purse, Pendennis, me dear boy/’ said the Captain’s voice 
behind him. ** Will ye count It ? It’s all roight— no— ye thrust in old 
.lack Costigan (he thrusts me, ye see, madam). Te’re been me pre« 
.server, Pen, (I’ve known ’um since cboildhood, Mrs. Bolton ; he’s the 
proprietor of Fairoaks Castle, and many’s the cooper of clar't iVe 
dthrunk there with the 6rst nobilitee of his noetive oountee)— Mr. 
Pendennis, yeVe been me preserver, and oi thank ye ; medaughtthcr 
will thank ye ; — Mr. Simpson, your humble servant, sir.” 

If Pen was magnificent in his courtesy to the ladies, what was his 
splendour in oomparistm to Captain Costigan’s bo wing here and thore, 
and crying bravo to the singers ? 

A man, descended like Costigan, from a long line of Hibernian 
kings, chieftains, and other magnates and sheriffs of the county, had 
of course too much dignity and self-respect to walk arrum*iD-arrum(as 
the Captain phrased it) with a lady who occasionally swept bis room 
out, and cooked his mutton-chops. In the course of their journey 
from Shepherd’s Inn to Vauxhall Gardens, Captain Costigan had 
wd!k(*d liy the side of the two ladies, in a patronising ana affable 
manner pointing out to them the edifices worthy of note, and dis* 
(’oorsing, according to his wont, about other cities aud countries 
which he had visitf^, aud the people of rank and fashion with whom 
he had the honour of an acquaintance. Nor could it be expected, 
that, arrived in the Royal property, and strongly illuminated by the 
Hare of the twenty thousand additional lamps, the Captain could relax 
from his dignity, and give an arm to a lady who was, in fact, little 
Uatcr than a housekeeper or charwoman. 

Hut Pen, on his part, had no such scruples. Miss Fanny Bolton 
did not make his b^ nor sweep his chambers ; and he did not choose 
to let go his pretty little partner. As for Fanny, her colour heightened, 
and her bright eyes shone the brighter with pleasure, as she leaned for 
protection un the arm of such a fiue gentleman as Mr. Pen. And she 
kioked at numbers of other ladies in the place, and at scores of other 
gentlemen under whose protection they were walking here and there ; 
aud she thought tliat her gentleman was handsomer and grander 
kKiking than any other gent there. Of course there wore votaries of 
pleasure of all ranks in the garden — rakish young surgeons, fast young 
clerks and oommercialists, oocoaiooal dandies of the Guard regiments, 
and the rest. Old Lord Colchicum was there in sUendanoe upon Hade* 
ni<>iselle Cktracoline, who had beem riding in the ring ; and who talked 
her native French very kmd, and used Idioinatio expressioiis cf exceed* 
lug strength as she walked about, leatuog'on the arm of bis lordship. 
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^ Colchicum was in attendance upon Mademoiselle OaraooKmr 
little Tom Tufthunt was in attendance upon Lord Oolchicnm ; ami 
rather pleased, too, with his position. When Don Juan scales tht» 
wail, there’s never a want of a lioporollo to hold the ladder. Turn 
Tnfthunt was quite happy to act as friend to the elderly Vi3ct)unt, anil 
to carve the fowl, aud to make the salad for supper. When Pen and 
his young lady met tho Viscount’s party, that noble peer only gave 
Arthur a passing leer of recognition os liis lordship’s eyespassetl fioin 
Pen’s face under the Ixjnnet of Pen’s compaHiiou. But Tom Tufthunt 
wagged his head very good-naturedly at Mr. Artliur»and said, “ Ilnw 
are you, old boy ? ” and looked extremely knowing at the godfather 
of this history. 

“ That is the great rider at Astley’s ; I have seen her there,” Mi>'i 
Bolton said, looking after Madeinoi'-i'lle C'araeoliuu ; “ aud who is that 
old man ? is it nut the gentleman in ilm ring ? ” 

That is Lord Viscount Colchicum, Miss Fanny,” said Pen, willi 
an air of protection, lie meant no harm ; he was pleased to patn.)nist 
the young girl, aud he was not displeasi^d that she should be so pi etty 
and that she should be hanging upon his arm, and that yonder elderU 
Don Juan should have seen her there. 

Fanny was very prettv ; her eyt"- were dark and bi illi.nnt ; her U*ell 
were like little iwarls ; h«jr mouth was almost as ivA as Mademoiselli 
Caracolinu’a when the latter had put «)n her vermilion. *\nd what i 
difference there was lx3tw<*en the one’s v'oire and tlie otlier’s, betweei 
the girl’s laugh and the woman’s! It was only very lately, iiideeil 
that Fanny, when !o<jkiiig in tho littlcs glass ov(*r the Bows-Cosligai 
mantelpiece as she was dusting it, had Wgiin to suspect that she wa. 
a beauty. But a year ago, she was a clumsy, gawky girl, at whom he 
father sneered, and of whom the gills at the day-srlioi>l(MiN', Miuifer’s 
Newcastle Street, Strand ; Miss M., the younger sister, took the lead 
ing business at the Norwich circuit in 1H2 — ; and she hot self hac 
played for two seasons with some credit T. U. E. 0., T. It. S. W., uiiti 
she fell down a trap-door and broko her leg) ; the girls at Fanny’ 
school, we say, took no account of her, aud thought her a dowdy littl 
creature as long as she remained under Miss Miniferjf instructioo 
And it was unremarked and almost unseen in the dark porter’s lod^ 
of Shepherd’s Inn, that this little flower bloomed into beauty. 

So this young person hung upon Mr. Pea’s arm, and tliey paoe( 
the gardens together. Empty as London was, there were still 8om< 
two millions of people left lingeringabout it, and amongst them one o 
two of the acquaintances of Air. Arthur Pendemiis. 

Amongst them, silent and alone, pale, with his bauds in bi 
rockets, and a rueful nod of the head to Arthur as they met. passes 
Henry Poker, Esq. Young Henry was trying to ease his mind b 
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moTiog from plAce to place» and from excitement to excitement 
But be thought about Blanche as he sauntered in the dark walks i 
he thought about Blanche as he looked at the devices of the lamps* 
Ue consulted the fortune-teller about her, and was disappointed when 
that gipsy told him that he was in love with a dark lady who would 
make him happy ; and at the concert, though Mr. Momus sang bis 
most stunning comic songs, and asked bis most astonishing riSlIeSi 
never did a kind smile como to Tisit Foker’s lips. In fact, he never 
heard Mr. Momus at all 

Pon and Miss Bolton wore hard by listening to the same concert, 
and the latter remarked, and Pen laughed at, Mr. Foker's woe-begone 
face. 

Fanny asked what it was that made that odd-looking little man so 
dismal ? ** I think he is crossed in love I ** Pen said. Isn't that 
enough to make any man dismal, Panny ? *’ And be looked down at 
her, splendidly protecting her, like Egniont at Clara in Goethe's play, 
or LeicestiT at Amy, in ^^tt*s novel. 

('rossed in love, is he ? jK>or gentleman/’ said Fahny with a sigh, 
and her eyes turned round towards him with no little kindness mi 
pay — but iiarry did not hoi* the beautiful dark eyes. 

How dy do, Mr. Pendennis ? ” — a voice broke in here— it was that 
of a young man in a large wliito coat with a red neckcloth, over which 
.i dingy shii t-nillar was turned as to exhibit a dubious nock— with a 
Urge pin of bullion or other metal, and aii imaginative waistcoat with 
exceedingly fancifi^ glass buttons, and trowsers that cried with a loud 
voice, **Coine, look at me, and see how cheap and tawdry 1 am ; my 
master, what a dirty buck!" and a little stick in ono pocket of his coat, 
and a lady in pink satin du the other arm— “ How dy do— Forget mo, 

1 daresay ? Huxler,*— (Jlavering.'' 

‘*Huw do you do, Mr. Iluxter?" tho Prince of Fairoaks said in 
his most princely manner. 1 hope you are very well ? ** 

“ Pretty Iwbbisb, thanky.” — And Mr. liuxter wagged his bead. 

I say, Pendennis. you’ve been coming it uncommon strong since 
we had the row at Wapsbot’s, don’t you retnCml)er ? Great author, 
hay ? Go atnout with the swells. Saw your name in the * Morning 
Post’ I suppose you’re too much of a swell to come and have a 

supper with an old friend ? — Charterhouse Liane to-morrow nighty 
— somo devilish good fellows from Bartholomew’s, and some stunning 
gin punch. Here’s my ciard.” And with this Hr. Huxter released 
his baud from the pocket where, his cane was, and pulling off the top 
of his card-case with his teeth produced thence a visiting tielceti wbiett 
he handed to Pen. 

** Ton are exceedingly kind I adi sure,” said Pen : ^ but I legrol 
that I have an engagement which will take me outof towntonncNrrow 
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'night.” And the Marquis of Fairoaks, wondering that such a creature 
as this could have the audacity to give him a card, put Mr. Huxter's 
card into his waistcoat pocket with a lofty courtesy. Possibly 
Mr. Samuel Uuxter was not aware that there was any great social 
difference between Mr. Arthur Pendennisand himself. Mr. Uuxter's 
father was a surgeon and apothecary at Glavering, just as Mr. Pen* 
dennis’s papa had been a surgeon and apothecary at Bath. But the 
impudence of some men is l)eyur]d calculatuni. 

“ Well, old fellow, never mind,” said Mr. Huxtcr, who, always 
frank and familiar, was from vinous excitement oven more affable 
than usual. If ever you are passing, look up at our place, — I’m 
mostly at home Saturdays; and there’s generally a cheese in tiiL* 
cupbi^rd. Ta, ta. — There’s the bell for the fireworks ringing. Come 
along, Mary.” And he setoff running with the rest of the crowd 'v\ 
the direction of the fii'eworks. 

So did Pen presently, when this agreeable youth was out of sight, 
begin to run with his little companion; Mrs. Bolton following afUT 
them, with Captain Costiran at her side. But the (Japtain was to«> 
majestic and dignified in his movements to run for friend or enemy, 
and he pursued his course with the usual jaunty swagger which 
distinguished his steps, so that be and his companion were speedily 
distanced by Pen and Miss Fanny. 

Perhaps Arthur forgot, or perhaps he did not choose to remember, 
that the elder couple had no money in their pockets, as had been 
proved by their adventure at the entrance of the Cardens ; howbeit, 
Pen paid a couple of shillings for himself and his |)artner, and with 
her hanging close on bis arm, scaled the staircase which leads to the 
firework gallery. The Captain and Mamma might tiave followe<l 
thorn if they liked, but Arthur and Fanny were too busy to Kxik 
back. People were pushing and squeezing there beside and behind 
them. One eager Individual rush^ by Fanny, and elbowed her 
that she fell t^ck with a little cry, upon which, of course, Arthur 
caught her adroitly in his arms, and, just for protection, kept her so 
defended, until they mounted the stair, and took their plaoea 

Poor Foker sate alone on one of the highest benches, bis faci* 
jUuminated bv the fireworks, or in their absence by the moon. Arthur 
saw him, and laughed, but did not occupy himself about his friend 
much. He was engaged with Fanny. How she wondered 1 how 
happy she was I how &e cried oh, oh, oh, as the rockets soared into 
the air, and showered down in azure, and emerald, and vermilion. As 
those wondersblazed and disappeared before her, the little girl Utrilled 
and trembled with delight at Arthurs aide— her hand was under hU 
arm still, he felt it pressing him aeahe looked up delighted. 

^ How beautiful they are, sir I ” she cried. 
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Don*t call me sir, Fanny/' Arthur said. 

A quick blush rosW up into the girl’s face. What shall I call 
you ? ” she said, in a low voice, sweet and tremulous. ** What would 
you wish me to say, sir ? ” 

Again, Fanny 1 Well, I forgot ; it is beat so, my dear," Pendennis 
i»aid. very kindly and gently. “ I may call you Fanny ? ” 

0 yes 1 " she said, and the little hand pressed his arm onoe more 
very eagerly, and the girl clung to him so toat he could feel her heart 
beating on his shoulder. 

** 1 may call you Fanny, because you are a young girl, and a good 
gill. Fanny, and 1 am an old gentleman. Hut you mustn’t call me 
an\ thing but sir, or Mr. Pendennis, if you like ; for we live in very 
dififerent stations, Fanny ; and don't think I six^ak unkindly ; and*-* 
and why do you take your hand away, Fanny ? Are you afraid of me ? 
Do you think 1 would hurt you ? Not for all tho world, my dear little 
girl. And — and look how beautiful the moon and stars are, and how 
calmly they shine when the rockets have gone out, and the noisy 
wheels liavo done hissing and blazing. When I came here to-night 1 
did not think I should have liad such a pretty little companion to sit 
hy my side, and see these fine fireworks. You must know 1 live by 
myself, and work very hard. 1 write in books and newspapers, 
Fanny ; and I was ({uite tired out, and expected to sit alone all night; 
aiid-Alon’t cry, my dear, dear little girl" Here Pen broke out, 
lapidly putting an end b) tho calm oration wliich he liad begun to 
deliver ; for the si^flit of a woman’s tears always put hid nerves in a 
<iuiver. and he Wgaii forthwith to coax her and soothe her, and to 
ntli^r a hundiod -and -twenty little ejaculations of pity and sympathy, 
which need not 1)C repeated heio, because they would Ije absurd in 
print. So would a mother’s talk to a child bo absurd in print; so 
Would a lover’s to his bride. That sweet artless poetry bears no 
tiauslation; and is too subtle for grammai iaii.s’ clumsy deniiilions. 
You have but the same four letters to describe the salute which you 
form on your grandroothor’s forehead, and that which you bestow 
on the sacr^ cheek of your mistress ; but the same four letters, and 
not one of them a labial. Do wo mean to hint that Hr. Arthur Pen* " 
denuis made any use of the monosyllable in question? Not aa In 
the first place, it was dark : the fireworks wereover, and nobody could 
see him : secondly, be was not a man to have this kind secret, and 
toll it; thirdly, and lastly, let the honest fellow who has kissedapretty 
girl, say what would have been bis own conduct in such a delioato 
juncture ? 

WeO, the truth is, that however yon may suspect him, and what* 
ever you would have done under the droumstaiic^ or Mr. Pen would 
bave liked to do, be behaved honestly, and like a msut ** I wifi not 
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^ plaj with this little girfs hearti** he said within himself, ** and forget 
' my own or her honour. She seems to hare a great deal of dangerous 
and rather contagious sensibility, and I am very glad the fireworks are 
over, and that I can take her back to her mother. Gome along, Fanny ; 
mind the st^, and lean on me. Don’t stumble, you heedless little 
thing ; this is the way, and there is your mamma at the door.” 

And there, indeed, Mrs. Bolton was, unquiet in spirit, and grasping 
her umbrella. She seized Fanny with maternal fierceness and eager- 
ness, and uttered some rapid abuse to the girl in an under tone. The 
expression in Captain Gostigan’s eye-— standing Ifehind the matron and 
winking at Pendennis from under hla hat — was, 1 am bound to say, 
indefinably humorous. 

It was so much so, that Pen could not refrain from bursting into 
a laugh. ” You should have taken my arm, Mrs. Bolton,” he said, 
offering it “ 1 am very glad to bring Fanny back quite safe to 
you. We thought you would have folhiwed us up into the gallery. 
We enjoyed the fireworks, didn’t we ? ” 

“ 0 yes ! ” said Miss Fanny, with rather a demure look. 

“ And the bouquet was magnifioent,” said Pen. ** And it is ton 
hours since I had any thing to eat, ladies ; and I wish you would periiiii 
me to invite you to supper.” 

Dad,” said Costigan, Pd loike a snack tu ; only I forgawt me 
puree, or I should have invoited these loedies to a colUH^tion.” 

Mrs. Bolton with considerable asperity said, She ’ad an ’eadacbe, 
and would much rather go ’omo. 

*^A lobster salad is the best thing in the world for a headache,” Pen 
said gallantly, ** and a glass of wine Pm sure will do you good. Come, 
Mrs. Bolton, he kind to me and oblige me. I shan’t have the heart 
to sup without you, and upon my word 1 have had no dinner. Qive 
me your arm : give me the umhrelb. Costigan, I’m sure you’ll take 
care of Miss Fanny ; and I shall think ^Irs. Holbjn angry with me, 
unless she will favour me with her society. And we will all sup quietly, 
and go back in a cab together.” 

The cab, the lobster salad, the frank and good-humoured look of 
Pendennis, as he smilingly invited the worthy matron, subdued her 
sQspicioDS and her anger. Since be would be so obliging, she 
thought she could take a little bit of lobster, and so they all marched 
away to a box ; and Costigan called for a waither with such a loud 
and belligerent voice, as caused one of those officials instantly to run 
to him. 

The carfs was examined on the wall, and Fanny was naked to 
choose her favourite dish; upon which the young creature said she 
was fond of lobster, too, but also owned to a partiality for rumberry- 
tart Tbb delicacy was provided by Pen, and a bottle of toe most 
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fiisky champagne was moreover ordered for the delight of the ladiet* 
Little Fanny £nnk this what other sweet intoxication had she not 
drunk in the course of the night ? 

When the supper, which was very brisk and gay, was over* and 
Captain Costigan and Airs. Bolton had partaken of some of ^ rack 
punch that is so fragrant at Vauxhall, the bill was called and dis* 
ciiarged by Pen with great generosity, — “ loike a foin young English 
gentleman of th’ olden toime, bo Jove,** Costigan enthusiastically 
romarked. And as, when they went out of the box, he stepped forward 
»nd gave Mrs. Bolton his arm, Fanny fell to Pen*s lot, and the young 
(H'ople walked away in high good-humour together, m the wake of 
ilieir seniors. 

The champagne and the rack punch, though taken in moderation 
l>y all persons, except perhaps poor Cos, who lurched ever so little In 
his gait, had set them in high spirits and good humour, so that Fai^ 
I egan to skip and move her bi isk little feet in time to the baud, which 
was playing waltzes and galops for the dancers. As tliey came up to 
the dancing, the music and Fanny's feet seemed to go quicker together 
—she seemed to spring, as if naturally, from the ground, and as if she 
rt'(|uired repression t(» keep her there. 

** Shouldn’t you liki^ a turn ? ** said the Prince of Fairoaka What 
fun it would Ih* ! Mrs. Bolton, ma'am, do let me take her once round." 
r{x>n which Mr. Costigan said, **OiT wid you ! " and Mrs. Bolton not 
hif using (ind(*ed, she was an old war-horse, and would have liked, at 
thi* trunqxa’s sound ,*to have entered the arena herself), Fanny's shawl 
was off her Ijaek in a minute, and she and Arthur were whirling lound 
ill a waltz in the midst of a great deal of queer, but exceedingly joyful 
(onipatiy. 

Pen had no mishap this time with little Fanny, as be bad with Miss 
Blanche in old days, — at least, there was no mishap of his making* 
The pair danced away with great agility and contentment,— first a 
waltz, then a galop, then a waltz again, until, in the second waltz, they 
were bumped by another couple who had joined the Terpsichorean 
choir. This was Mr. Iluxter and his pink satin young friend, of whom 
We have already had a glimpse. 

Mr. Iluxter very pro&bly had been also |»itakiiig of supperi for 
lie was even more excited now than at the time when he Hd pre<* 
vioiialy claimed Pen's acquamtance; and, having run against Arthur 
and his paitner, and nearly knocked them down, this amml^ gentle* 
man of course tegan to abuse the people whom he had injitrM, and 
broke out into a volley of slang against the unoCTending oonple. 

** Now then, stoopkl 1 Don't keep the ground if yon can't danoe^ 
old Slow Coach I ” the yonng surgeon roared out (usings ^ the sanm 
time, other expressions far more emphatic), and wae joined in las 
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abuse hj the shrill language and laughter of his partner to the inter*, 
ruption of the l»ll, the terror of poor little Fanny, and the immense 
indignation of Pen. 

Arthur was furious ; and not so angry at the quarrel as at the 
shame attending it. A battle with a follow like that! A row in a 
public garden, and with a porter’s daughter on his arm I What a 
position for Arthur Pendennis ! He drew little Fanny hastily 
away from the dancers to her mother, and wished that lady, and Cos- 
tigan, and poor Fanny underground, rather than there, in his com- 
panionship, and under his protection. 

When lluxter commenced his attack, that free-spoken young 
gentleman had not seen who was his opponent ; and directly he was 
aware that it was Arthur whom he had insulted, he bc'gan to make 
apologies. “ Hold your stoopid tongue, Mary,” he said to his jiartner. 

an old friend and cnuiy at home. I pardon, Pendennis; 
wasn’t aware it was you, old boy.” Mr. liuxter had been one of the 
boys of the Claveringsclux)!, who had U'en present at a combat which 
has l)cen mentioned in the early |Xirt of this story, when young Pen 
knocked down the biggest champion of the acadi^my, and Uuxter 
knew that it was dangerous to tpiarrel with Arthur. 

His apologies were as odious to the other as his abuse had been. 
Pen stopixjd his tipsy n‘m(mstrancesby telling him hold his tongue, 
and desiring him not to use his ( IVudennis’s) name in that place or 
any other ; and he walked mit of the gardens with a tittcM'l>ehind him 
from the crowd, every one of whom ho would have liked to massacre 
for having l)een witness to the degrading broil. He walked t»ut of the 
gardens, quite forgi'tting pwjr little Fanny, who came trembling behind 
him with her mother and the stately Costigan. 

He was brought back to himself by a word from the Captain, 
who touched him on the choulder just as they were passing the inner 
gate. 

There's no ray -admittance except ye pay again," the Captain 
said. ** Hadn’t 1 bettor go Imck, and take the fellow your message?” 

Pen burst out laughing. ** Take him a message ! Do you think I 
would fight with such a fellow as that ? ” he asked. 

“ No, no I Don’t, don’t I " cried out little Fanny. “ How can you 
be so wicked, Captain Costigan ? ’* Tlic Captain muttered s^jmething 
about honour, and winked kiio wingly at Pen, but Arthur said gallantly , 

No, Fanny, don’t be frightened. It was my fault to have &nced in 
such a place. I beg your pardon, to have asked you to dance there." 
And ho gave her his arm once more, and called a cats and put his 
three friends into it. 

He was about to pay the driver, and to take another carriage for 
himself, when little Fanny, still alarmed, pat her little hand ont, 
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and caught him Iqr the coat, and implored him and besought him to 
come in. 

“ Will nothing satisfy you,” said Pen, in great good-bumour, “ that 
I am not going back to fight him ? Well, I urill come homo with you. 
Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, CaK” The cab drove to its destination. 
Arthur was immensely pleased by the girl’s solicitude about him : her 
tender terrors quite made him forget his previous annoyance. 

Pen put the ladies into their lodge, having shaken hands kindly 
a itk both of them ; and the Captain again whispenMl to him that he 
would see ’um in the morning if he was inclined , and take his message 
tu that “ scounthrel.” But the Captain was in his usual condition 
wliun he made thu proposal ; and Pen was perfectly sure that neither 
ho nor Mr. lluxtur.when they awoke, would remember anything about 
the dispute. 





CHAPTER XLm 

A VISIT OF POLITENESS. 

C OSTIGAN never roused Pen from his slumbers ; there was no 
hostile message from Mr. Huxter to disturb him ; and when Pen 
woke, it was with a brisker and more lively feeling than ordinarily 
attends that moment in the day of the tired and bhtse Ijondon man. 
A city man wakes up to care and consols, and the thoughts of ’Change 
and the counting-house take possession of him as soon as sleep flies 
from under his night-cap ; a lawyer rouses himself with the early 
morning to think of the case that will take him all his day to work 
upon, and the inevitable attorney to whom he has promised his papers 
ere night Which of us has not his anxiety instantly present when his 
eyes are opened, to it and to the world, after his night’s sleep ? Kind 
strengthoner that enables us to face the day’s task with renewed 
heart! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that creates rest as it 
awards labour 1 

Mr. PcndennVs labour, or rather his disposition, was of that sort 
that his daily oconpations did nut much interest him, for the excite- 
ment of literary composition pretty soon subsides with the hired 
labourer, and the delight of seeing one’s self in print only extends to 
the first two or three appearances in the magazine or newspaper 
page. Pegasus put into harness, and obliged to run a stage everv day, 
m as pi'osaic as any other hack, and won’t work without his whip or 
his feed of com. So, indeed, Mr. Arthur performed his work at the 
** Pall Mall Gazette ” (and since his success as a novelist with an 
increased salary), but without the least euthusiasm, doing his best or 
pretty nearly, and sometimes writing ill and sometimes well. He was 
a Uterary hat^ naturally fast in pace, and brilliant m action. 

Neither did society, or that portion which he saw, excite or amuse 
him overmuch. In qpite of his mrag and boast to the contrary, he was 
too young as yet for women’s society, which probably can only be had 
in perfection when a man has ceas^ to think about his own person, 
and has given up all designs of being a conqueror of ladies ; 00 was 
too young to be admitted as an equal amongst men who had made 
their mark b the world, and of whoM conversation he could soaroely 
as yet expect to be more than a listener. And he was too otd fortbe 
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men of pleMore of hte own nge ; too mnch » men of {rfeMarotbr the 
men of buaineos ; destined in s word to be s good dM alone. Fata 
awards this lot of solitude to nwnj a man ; and manjr like it from 
taste, as many without difficulty bear it Pen^nis, in reality, suSsred 
it very eciuanimottsly ; but in words, and according to his wontgruta* 
bled over it not a little. 

“ What a nice little artless creature that was,” Mr. Pen thought at 
the very instant of waking after the Vauxhall affair ; *' what a pretty 
uatural manner she has ; how much pleasanter than uie minaudbries 
of the young ladies in the ball'rooms” (and here he recalled to Um* 
sflf some instances, of what he could not help seeing, was the artful 
simplicity of Miss Blanche, and some of the stupid graces of other 
young ladies in the polite world): ” who could have thought thatsut^ 
a pretty rose could grow fat a porter's lodge, or (doom in that dismal 
old flower-pot of a Shepherd’s Inn ? So she learns to sing from old- 
lluws ? If her singing voice is as sweet as her speaking voice. It must 
i)e pretty. I like those low vot//et voices. ‘ What would you like mm 
to call you ? ’ indeed. Poor little Fanny I It went to my heart to 
adopt the grand air with her, and tell her to call me ' rir.’ But we’ll 
liave no nonsense of that sort — no Faust and Margaret business for 
me. That old Bows 1 So he teaches her to sing, does he ? lie's a 
dear old fellow, old Bows ; a gentleman in those old clothes > e philo- 
sopher, and with a kind heart, too. How good he was to me in the 
Potheringay business, lie, too, has had his griefs and his sorrows. I 
must cultivate old Bows. A man ou^ht to see people of all sorts. lam 
getting tired of genteel society. Besides, there’s nobody in town. Tes, 
I'll go and see ^ws, and Costigan too : what a rich character : begad. 
I’ll study him, and put him into a book.” In this way our young 
anthnipologist talked with himself ; and as Saturday was the holiday 
of the week, the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” making its appearance upon 
that day, and Ae contributors to that journal having no further calls 
upon their brains or ink-bottles, Mr. Pendei^ determined he would 
take advantage of his leisure, and pay a visit to Shepherd’s Inn—of 
course to see old Bows. 

The truth is, that if Arthur had been the most determined iwW and 
artful Lovelaae who ever set about deceiving a young ghd, he could 
hardly have adopted better means for fascinating and overcoming 
poor little Fanny Bolton than those which he had employed on the 
previous night. His dandified protecting air, his coneefa, gyerority, 
and good humour, the veiy sense of g^od Und honesty wMeh UM 
enaUed hfan to check the tremnlous advanoM of the young craatwsi, 
and not to take advantage of that Hide dtotorhig aenaioffity,whis 

faults and his virtues at ones contributed to todee heradndra hhttt 
and if we could peep into Fancy’s bed (whiMi Mie shsnd in n 
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cupboard, aloog with those two little sisters to whCm we have seen 
Mr. Gostigan i^ministering gfio^erbread and apples), we should find 
the poor little maid tossing upon her mattress, to the great disturbance 
of its other two occupants, and thinking over all the delights and events 
of that delightful, eventful night, and all the words, looks, and actions 
of Arthur, its splendid hero. Many novels had Fanny read, in secret 
and at home, in three volumes and in numbers. Periodical literature 
had not reached the height which it has attained subsequently, and 
the girls of Fanny’s generation were not enabled to purchase sixteen 
pages of excitement for a penny, rich with histories of crime, murder, 
oppressed virtue, and the heartless seductions of the aristocracy : but 
she had had the beneiitof the circulating library which, in conjunction 
with her school and a bmall brandy-ball and iniilineiy business, 
Minifer kept, — and Arthur appeared to her at once as the type and 
realisation of all the heroes of all those darling greasy volumes which 
the young girl had devoured. Mr. Feu, we have seen, was rather a 
dandy alxjut shirts and haberdashery in general. Fanny had look^'d 
with delight at the fineness of his linen, at the brilliancy of his shiit- 
studs, at bis elegant cambric pocket-handkerchief and white gloves, 
aud at the jetty brightness of his charming boots. Tlie Prince bail 
appeared and subjugated the [)oor little handmaid, ilisimage traversed 
constantly her restless slumUMti ; the tone of his voice, the blue iiglii 
of bis eyes, the genemus look, half love half pity — the manly pro- 
tecting smile, the frank, winning laughter, — all these were repeated in 
the girl's fond memory. She felt still his arm eiici.xiing her, and saw 
him smiling so gmnd as he filled up that delicious glass of champagne. 
And then she thought of the girls, her friends, who used to sneer at 
her-— of Emma Baker, who was so proud, forsooth, because she was 
engaged to a cheesemonger, in a white apnm, near Glare Market ; 
and of Betsy Rodgers, who made such a to-do about her young man— • 
an attorney’s clerk, indeed, that went about with a bag. 

So that, at about two o’clock in the afternexm— the Bolton family 
having concluded their dinner (and Mr. B., who besides his place of 
porter of the Inn, was in the employ of Messrs. Tressler, the eminent 
undertakers of the Strand, being absent in the country with the 
Countess of Estrich’s hearse), when a gentleman in a white hat and 
white trowsers made his appearance under ilie Inn archway, and 
stopped at the porter’s wicket, Fanny was not in the least surprised, 
only deljghted, only happy, and blushing beyond all measure. She 
knew it could be no other than He. She knew he’d come. There 
he was $ there was his Royal Ilighness lieamiog upon her from the 
gate. She called to her mother, who was busy in the upper apart- 
ment, ** Mami^ mamma,” and ran to the wicket at onoe,atid opened 
it, pushing aside the other children. How she blushed as she gave 
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her hAnd to him t How affably he took off his white hat AS he OAttie 
in ; the children staring at him ! He asked Mrs. liolton if she had 
Hlept well, after the fatigues of the night, and hoped she had no head- 
ache ; and he said that as he was going that way, he could not pass 
the dof>r Without asking news of his little partner. 

Mrs. Bolton was perhaps rather shy and suspicious about those 
advances; but Mr. Pen's good humour was inexhaustible; he could 
not see that he was unwelcome. He l4X)kfd about the premises for a 
beat, and none being disengaged — fur a dish-cover was on one, a work- 
box on the other, and so forth — he took one of the children's chairs, 
and perched himself upon that uncomfortable eminence. At this» the 
children began laughing, tho child Fanny louder than all— at least, 
she was more amused than any of them, and amazed at his Royal 
Highness's condescension. He to sit down in that chair— that little 
child’s chair ! — Many and many a time after, she regarded it : haven’t 
we almost all such furniture in our rooms, that our fancy peoples with 
dear fignn^s, that our memory fills with sweet smiling faces, which 
may never knik on us more ? 

.So Pen sate down and talked away with groat volubility to 
Mrs. Bolton. He asked about the undertaking business, and how 
many mutes went down with Lady kistrich's remains; and about 
th(» Imi and who lived there. He seemed very much interested 
aliout Mr. Campion’s cab and horses and had met that gentleman 
in society. lie thought he should like shares in the Polwhoedle and 
Tredyddlum ; did Mrs. Ikilton do for those chambers ? Were there 
any chambers to let in the Inn ? It was U^tter than the Temple : 
he Would like to come to live in Shepherd's Inn. As for Gaptain 
Strong, and-— Colonel Altamont— was bis name? be was deeply 
interested in them too. The Captain was an old friend at home. 
He had dined with him at chambers here, before the Colonel cafua 
to live with him. What sort of man was the Colonel? Wasn’t 
he a stout man, with a large nuantity of jewellery, and a wig and 
large black whiskers — very black (here Pen was immensely waggish, 
and caused hysteric giggles of delight from the ladies)— very 
black indeed ; in fact, blue black ; that is to say, a rich greenish 
purple? That was the man; he had met him too at Sir Fr— - 
in society. 

“ Oh, we know,” said the ladies, Sir F — - is Sir F. Okvering : 
l^’s often here ; two or three times a week with the Oaptaia My 
little boy has been out for biU-stamps for him. Oh Lor* I 1 bsff 
pardon, 1 shouldn’t have mentioned no secrets,” Mrs. Bolton blurted 
oat, being tidlmd perfectly into good-nature by this time* But we 
know you to be a gentlemn, Mr, Pendennis, for I’m sure yon fcave 
•bown titM you can toairua as sud^ Hasn’t IIr«Peiidanirii«ltai^ 



Fanny lored heat mother for that apeecL She eaat tip her dark 
eyes to the low reiling: and amd, ** Oh, that he has, Fm sure, ma," 
with a voice full of feeling. 

Pen was rather curious about the bill-stamps, and oonceming the 
transactions in Strong’s chambers. And he asked, wbetf Altainom 
came and joined the Chevalier, whether he too sent out for bill- 
stamps. who he was, whether he saw many people, and so forth. 
These questions, put with considerable adroitness by Pen, who wat 
interest about Sir Francis Clavering’s doings from private motive^ 
of his own, were artlessly answer^ by Mrs. Bolton, and to the 
utmost of her knowledge and ability, which, in truth, were not 
very great 

These questions answered, and Pen being at a loss for more, 
luckily recollected his privilege as a member of the Press, and asked 
the Mies whether they would like any orders for the play ? The 
play was their delight as it is almost always the delight of every 
theatrical person. When Bolton was away professionally (it appeared 
that of late the porter of Shepherd’s Inn had taken a 86riou^ 
turn, drank a good deal, and otherwise made himself unpleasant 
to the ladies of his family), they would like of all things to slip oin 
and go to the theatre — little Barney, their son, keeping the lodge ; 
and Mr. Pendennis’s most geneitms and most genteel compliment 
of orders was received with boundless gratitude by both mother and 
daughter. 

Fanny clapped her hands with pleasure: her ftice beamed with it 
She looked and nodded, and laughed at her mamma, who nodded 
and laughed in her turn. Mrs. Bulton was not superannuated for 
pleasure yet, or by any means too old for admiration, she thought. 
And very likely Mr. Pendenuis, in bis conversation with her, had 
insinuated some compliments, or shaped his talk so as to please her 
At first, against Pen, and suspicious of him. she was his j)arti8an now 
and almost as enthusiastic about him as her daughter. When tw< 
women mt together to like a man they help each other on — each 
pushes the ot^r forward — and the second, out of sheer sympathy 
becomes as eager as the principal : at least, so it is said by philusu- 
phers who have examined this science. 

So the offer of the play-tickets, and other pleasantriee, put al 
parties into perfect good-humour, except for one brief moment, when 
one of the younger chiUren, hearing the name of “ Astley’s ” pro- 
nounced, came forward and stated that she shonM like very much 
to go tool on which Fanny said, ** Don’t bother,” rather sha^Iy ; 
and mamma saM, ** Oet-kngf Betsy-Jane^ do now, and play in Ae 
owrt : ”ao that the two littm qobb, namely, Betqr-Jane and Ameliar- 
Akai» want away b their iillle tamooent pinafores, and disported 
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is the ooiirt>7«rd on tbe smooth gimvel. round nbout tho itatii* el 
Shepherd the Greet 

Aod here, as thej were jdaTing, they verjr possibij oommunioated 
with an old friend of theirs and dweller in the Inn; for while Fhn 
was makiii^ himself agreeable to the ladies at the lodge, who wore 
laughing delighted at his sallies, an old gentleman pas^ under tte 
archway from the Inn*aquare,‘and came and looked In at the door of 
the lodge. 

He made a vary blank and rueful face when he saw Mr. Arthur 
spated upon a table, like Macheath in the play, in easy discourse with 
Mis. Bolton and her daughter. 

“ What ! Mr. Bows ? How d'you do. Bows ? ** cried out Pen, in a 
cheery, loud voice. “ I was coming to see you, and was asking yonr 
address of these ladies.” 

“ You were coming to see me, were you, sir ? ” Bows said, and 
came in a with a sad face, and shook hands with Arthur. Plague 
•m that old man ! ” somebody thought in the room : ^ so, perhaps, 
wme one else besides her. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

IN SIIEPHEliD’S INN. 

O UR friend Pen said, ‘‘ITow d’ye do, Mr. Bows?” ina loud cheery 
voice on pc'rceiviug that gentleman, and saluted him in a dash- 
ing off-hand manner, yet you could have seen a blush upon Arthuf:} 
face (answered by Fanny, whoso cheek straightway threw out a similar 
flattering red 'signal); and after Bows and Arthur had shaken hands, 
and the former had ironically accepted the other’s assertion that he 
was about to pay Mr. Costigan’s chambers a visit, there was a gloomy 
and rather guilty silence in the company, which Pen presently tried 
to dispel by making a groat rattling and noise. The silence of courx' 
departed at Mr. Arthur’s noise, but the gloom remained and deepened, 
as the darkness d(K'8 in a vault if you light up a single taper in it. 
Peudennis tried to describe, in a jocular manner, the tiansactions 
the night previous, and attempted to give an imitation of Costigah 
vainly expostulating with the check-taker at Vauxliall. It was not a 
good imitatum. What stranger can imitate tliat f^eifection ? Nobody 
laughed. Mi.s. Holton ditl not in the least inidei'staiid what pan 
Mr. Peudennis was ^n^rfonuing, and wlietlier it was the check-take:' 
or the Captain he was taking off. Fanny wore an alarnit^d face, and 
tried a timid gigghs old Mr. liows looked as glum an when he tiddh'd 
in the orchestra, or played a dillicult piece upon the old puno at tin.* 
Back-Kitchen. Pen felt that his story was a failure ; his voice sank 
and dwindled away dismally at the end of it — liickered, and went out; 
and it was all dark again. Vou could hear the ticket -porter, who lolh 
about Shepherd’s Inn, as ho passed on the tia^s under the archway : 
the clink of liis boot-he(*ls was noted by everybody. 

“ You were coming U> see me, sir,” Mr. Hows said. ** Won’t you 
have the kindness to walk up to my chambers with me ? You do them 
a great lioiiour, I am sure. They are rather high up ; but — ” 

*'0h! 1 live in a garret myself, and Shepherd’s Inn* is twice as 
cheerful as Lamb Court,” Mr. Pendennis broke in. 

** 1 knew that you had tbiixi-floor apartments,” Mr. Bows said ; 
••and was going to 8ay-«-you will please not take my remark as dis- 
courteous -—that the air up three pair of stairs is whol^soinor for 
{^Uemeo than the air of a porter’s lodge,*' 
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Sirl ** said Pen, whose candle flamed up ag^aio in his wralbi and 
who was disposed to be as quarrelsome as men are when they are in 
the wroDg. *' Will you permit me to choose my society withpu^—** 

You were so polite as to say that you were about to honour my 
’umble domicile with a visit/’ Mr. Kuws said, with his sad voice. 
** Shall I show you the way ? Mr. Pendennis and I are old friends, 
Mrs. Ikilton — very old ac<|uaintaDces ; and at the earliest dawn of his 
life we crossed each other.” 

The old man pointed towards the door with a trembling finger, 
and a hat in the other hand, and in an attitude slightly theatrical ; so 
were his words when he 8|Kjke .somewhat artificial, and chosen from 
the vocabulary which ho had heard all his life from the i>ai»ted lips of 
the orators before the stage-lamps. Put he was not acting or maM(|Ue- 
ra(ling,as Pen knew very well, though he was disposed to pooh-pooh 
the old fellow’s mclo-dramatic airs. **Come along, pir,” be said, 
as you are so very pressing, ^^(rs. Bolton, I wish you a good day. 
CiNxi-bye, Miss Fanny ; I shall always think of our night at VauxbaJI 
with pleasuro ; and U* sure I will rememlx>r the tlioatre-tickets.” *And 
he took her hand, pressed it, was pressed by it, and whh gone. 

“ W'hat a y<miig man, to lie sure ! ” crietl Mrs. Bolton. 

“ D’you think so, ma ? ” said Fanny. 

1 wiw» a-thiiikin' who be was liki‘. When f was at the Wells 
^u^h Mi^. Serh»,” Mrs. Ikiltoucoutmued, looking through the window 
‘•uitain after IVn. as he wont up the court with liows ; “ them wasn 
young genlleiuaii fioin the (Jity, that used to come in a tilbry, in a 
white *at. the veiy imago of him, ou’y his whij>kers was black, and 
Mr. P.’b is led.'* 

I^aw, ma ! they arc a umst beautiful hawburn,” Fanny said. 

**He us«3d to come for Ein'Iy Budd, who danced failumbiue io 
‘‘Arleykiii ’Ornpipe, or the Battle of Xavariuo,’ when Missde la Bosky 
was took ill — a pretty dancer, and a fine stage figure of a woman — and 
he wasa great sugar-baker in tbeCity,with aci»untry’uuseat ’Umortonj 
and he us(^d to drive Iter in the tilbry downCioswoll Street Bead; and 
'>ue day they drove and was married at St. Barthotnnew’s (’hiireb, 
^mithiield, where they ’ad tboir Ixinds read quite privabi ; and she 
'ijw keeps her carriage, and I sor her nanuMU the j/a[K*r as patroness 
•^f the Mansiiing-Uouse Bali for the Washywouien’s Asylum, And 
i ok at Lady Mirabel— Captain Costigan’s daughter— she waa pro- 
tesim’l, as all very well know.” Thus, and more to this purpose, Mrs. 
S^jlton spoke, now peeping through the window-cuitaiu, now cleaning 
the mugs and plates, and consigning them to their place io the corner 
cupboard ; and finishing her speech as she and Fanny shook out and 
folded uptbedimier-cl^ between tbem» and restored ifc to itadntwer 
ill the teble. 
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Altboug^h Costigao bad once before been made prettj accurately 
to understand what Pen’s pecunmry means and expectations were, I 
suppose Cos bad forgotten the information acquired at Chatteris years 
ago, or bad been induced by his natural enthusiasm to exaggerate his 
friend’s inomne. He bad described Fairoaks Park in the most gl(r.v. 
ing terms to Mrs. Bolton, on the preceding evening, as he was walkin^^ 
atout with her during Pen’s little escapade with Fanny, had dilatoil 
upon the enormous wealth of Pen’s famous uncle, the Major, and shown 
an intimate ac(|uaintance with Arthur’s funded and landed prop4>rty. 
Very likely Mrs, Bolton, in her wisdom, had s|)prulated U|)i)n 
matters duriug the night ; and had had visions of Fanny driving in her 
carriage, like Mrs. Bolton’s old comrade, the dancer at Sadler’s Wells 

In the last operation of table-cloth folding, these two foolish women, 
of necessity, came close together ; and as Fanny took the cloth and 
gave it the lait fold, her mother put her finger under the young girlS 
chin, and kissed her. Again the red signal Sew out, and fluttered on 
Fanny’s cheek. What did it mean ? It was not alarm this time. It 
was pleasure which caused tlie poor little Fanny to blush so. Poor 
little Fanny 1 What ! is love sin, that it is so pleasant at the beginniti^^ 
and so bitter at the end ? 

After the embrace, Mrs. Bolton thought proper to say that 
was S'^going out upon busiiie.ss, and that Fanny must keep the lodge ; 
which Fanny, after a very faint objection indeed, consented to do. So 
Mrs* Bolton took her bonnet and market- basket, and departed : and 
the instant she was gone, Fanny went and sate the window which 
commanded Bows’s door, and never onoo took her eyes away from that 
quarter of Shepherd’s Ion. 

Betsy-Jane aud Aineliar-Anu were buzzing in one comer of the 
place, and making believe to read out of a picture-b(»ok. which one of 
them held topsy-turvy. It was a grave and drc^adful tract, of Mi- 
Bolton’s collection. Fannv did not hear her sisters prattling over it. 
She noticed notbiiig but ffews’s door. 

At last she gave a little shake, and her eyes lighted up. He had 
come out He would pass the door again. But her poor little coun- 
tenance fell in an instant more. Pendennis, indeed, came out ; but 
Ifows followed after him. They passed under the archway together. 
He only took off his hat, aud bowAl as he looked in. He did not stop 
to speak* 

In three or four minutes-^-Fanny did not know how long, but sin' 
looked furiously at him when he came into the lodge — Bows returned 
alone, and entered into the porter’s room* 

Where’s your ma, dear ? ” he said to Fanny. 

** 1 don't Imw,” Fanny said, with an angry toss. ^ I don’t follow 
ma’s steps wherever she goee, I suppoae, Mr. Bows.” 



** Am I my mother’s keeper ? ” Bows said, with his itsual mehmoboly 
bitterness. Come hare, Betsy-Jatie, and Amelia-Ano ; I’ve brought 
a cake for the one who can read her letters best, and a oake for the 
lather who can read them the next best.” 

When the yoang ladies had undergone the examination through 
which Bows put them, they were rewarded with their gingerbread 
medals, and went off to discuss them in the court Meanwhile Fanny 
took out some work, and pretended to busy herself with it, her mind 
being in great excitement and anger as she plied her needle. Bows 
sate so that be could command the entrance from the lodge to the 
street But the person whom, perhaps, he expected to see never made 
hts appearance again. And Mrs. Bolton came in from marimt, and 
I found Mr. Bows in place of the person whom she had expected to see. 
The reader perhaps can guess what was his name ? 

The interview between Bows and his guest, when those two 
mounted to the apartment occupied by the former in common with 
the descendaut of the Milesian kings, was not particularly satisfactory 
to either party. Pen was sulky, if Bows had anything on his mind, 
he did not care to deliver himself of bis thoughts in the presence of 
('apUin Costigaii, who remained in the apartment during the whole 
of Ten's vLsit \ having quitted his bed-chamber, indeed, but a very few 
minutes before the arrival of that gentleman. We have witnessed 
thcMlebhabille of Major Pendenuis: will any man wish to be valet* 
de-chaiiibre to our other hero, Co'^tigau ? It would seem^that the 
Captain, before issui4g from his bed-itx)in, scented himself with otto 
of whisky. A lich odour of that delicious peifume breathed from out 
him, as he held out the grasp of cordiality to bis visitor. The hand 
whicli [lerfurmed that grasp shook widully : it was a wonder how it 
< • 'uld hold the raxor with which the pour gentleman daily operated on 
1..^ chin. 

Ut^ws's room was as neat, on the other hand, as bis comrade’s was 
UisoidiM'ly. His humble wardrobe buug behiud a curtain. Jiis Iwks 
•&rid iiianuscripi music were trimly arranged upon shelves. A litho* 
criaphod portrait of Miss Fotberingay, as Mrs. Haller, with tho 
actress's sprawling signature at tho corner, bung faithfully over the 
"Id gentleman’s bed. Lady Mirabel wrote much better than Miss 
Totheriugay had been able to da Her Ladyship had ^ laboured 
assiduously to acquire the art of penmanship since her marriage; and, 
iu a common note of invitation or acceptance, acquitted herself vef^ 
t'euteelly. Bows loved the old handwriting best, though ; the fair 
trtist’s earlier manner, lie had but one ^[weimen of tim neiv ityle» 
t note in reply to a aong OQmpcMmd and d^cated to Lady MirabeL 

her most humble servant wbeit Bows; and which domunent wae 
^i^ured in his desk among his other state papers, fie wae feechiiiy 
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Fanny Bolton now to sing and to write, as he had taught Bmily in 
former days. It was the nature of the man to attach himself to same* 
thing. When Emily was torn from him he took a substitute : as a 
man looks out for a crutch when he loses a leg, or lashes himself to a 
raft when he has suffered shipwreck. Latude had given his heart to 
a woman, no doubt, before he grew to be so fond of a mouse in tli • 
Bastille. There are people who in their youth have felt and inspiriNi 
an heroic passion, and end*by being happy in the caresses, or agitateii 
by the illness, of a poodle. But it was hard upon Bows, and gratio^^ 
to his feelings as a man and a sentimentalist, that he should find Pen 
again upon his track, and in pursuit of this little Fanny. 

Meanwhile, Costigan had not the least idea but that his company 
was perfectly welcome to Messrs. Pendennis and Bows, and that tlii* 
visit of the former was intended for himself. He expressed himself 
greatly pleased with that mark of poloightness, and promised, in biis 
own mind, that he would repay tliat obligation at least, which was nK 
the only debt that the Captain owed in life, by several visits to his 
young friend. He entertaiued him affably with news of the day, or 
rather of ten days previous ; for Pen, in his quality of Journalist, re- 
membered to have seen some of tho Captain’s opiuions in the Sporting 
and Theatrical Newspaper, which was Costigan's oracle, lie state! 
that Bir Charles and Lady Mirabel were gone to Baden-Baden, aol 
were most pressing in their invitations that he should join them then*. 
Pen repljed, with great gravity, that he had heard tiiat Baden was 
very pleasant, and the Grand Duke exceedingly hospitable to English 
Costigan answered, that the lawsof liospitalitee bekeam aGrand Juk<*: 
that ho sariously would think about vi>iting him ; and made soni<‘ 
remarks upon the splendid festivities at Dublin Castle, when hi' 
Excellency the Earl of Poitausherry held the Viceraygal Ooort then* 
and of which ho, Costigan, had l>een a humble but pleastnl spectati»j. 
And Pen — as ho heal'd thtHje oft-told well-remembered legends - 
recollected the time when he had given a sort of credence to them, 
and had a certain res^iect fur the Captain. Emily and Grst love, a'l 1 
the little room at Chatteris, and the kind talk with Bows on tli* 
bridge, came back to him. lie felt quite kindly disposed towards 
two old friends ; and cordially shook the hands of both of them whm 
he rose to go away. 

ilo had quite forgotten about little Fanny Bolton whilst the 
tain was talking, and Pen himself was absorbed in other selfish meJi* 
tatious. Ho only remembered her again as Bows came hobblintf 
down the stairs after him, bent evidently upon following him out oi 
Shepherd’s Inn. 

Mr. Bowses precaution was not a lucky one. The wrath 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis rose at the poor old fellow’s feeble persecutiuu* 
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Confound him, what does he mean hj dogging me ? thought Pen. 
And he burst out laughing, when he was in the Strand and by him- 
self, as he thought of the elder’s stratagem. It was not an honest 
laugh, Arthur Pendennis. Perhaps the thought struck Arthur himself, 
and be blushed at his own sense of humour. 

He went off to endeavour to banish the thoughts which occupied 
him. whatever those thoughts might be, and tri^ various places of 
amusement with but indifferent success, llh struggled up the highest 
bUirs of the Panorama ; but when he had arrived, panting, at the 
height of the eminence, Care had come up with him, and was bearing 
him company. He went to the (Hub, and wrote a long letter home, 
exceedingly witty and sarcastic, and in which, if he did not say a 
I single word about Vauxball and Fanny Holton, it was because he 
thought thatsubject, however interesting to himself, would not be very 
interesting to his mother and Laura. Nor could the novels or the 
library-table fix his attention, nor the grave and respectable Jawkins. 
He passed a Comic Theatre on his way home, and saw ** Stunning 
Farce,” “ Roars of Laughter,” “(Jood old English Fun and Frolic,” 
plac'arded in vermilion letters on the gate. He went into the pit, and 
saw the lovely Mrs. I^eary, as usual, in a man’s attire ; and that emi- 
nent buffo actor, Tom norsenian, dressed as a woman. Horseman’s 
travestie seemed to him a horrid and hideousdegradation; Mrs. fjeary’s 
glancf^s and ankles had not the least effect, lie laughed again, and 
hilterly, to himself, as he thought of the effect which she had produced 
upon him, on the firsts night of his arrival in Loudon, a short time— • 
what a loug long time ago ! 


n 
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QUAPtm XLIX. 

IN OB NEAB THE TEMPLE GARDEN. 

F ashion has loDg deserted the green and pretty Temple Garden, 
in which Shakspeare makes York and Lancaster to pluck the 
innocent white and red roses which became the badges of their bloodf 
wars $ and the learned and pleasant writer of the ** Handbook of 
London** tells us that **the couimoiu st and hardiest kind of rose has 
long ceased to put forth a bud ’* in that smoky air. Not many of the 
present occupiersof the buildings round alx>ut the quarter know or care, 
very likely, whether or not rosesgrow there, or pass the old gate, except 
on their way to chambers. The attorneys* clerks don’t carry flowers 
in their bags, or posies under their arms, as they run to the counsel’s 
chambers-^^tho few lawyers who take constitutional walks think very 
little about York and Lancaster, especially since the railroad business 
is over. Only antiquarians and literary amateurs care to look at the 
gardens with much interest, and fancy good §ir Roger de Coverley 
snd Mr. Sf^ctator with his short face pacing up and down the road; 
or dear Oliver Goldsmith in the summer-house, perhaps meditating 
about the next ** Citizen of the World,** or the now suit that Mr. Filby 
the tailor, is fashiouing for him, or the dunning letter that Mr. Ntiw> 
bury has sent. Treading heavily on the gravel, and rolling majes- 
tically along ill a snuff-coloured suit, and a wig that sadly wants tbe 
barber’s powder and irons, one sees the Great Doctor step up to him 
(his Scotch lackey following at the lexicographer’s heels, a little th? 
worse for the port wine that they had been taking at the Mitre^, and 
Mr. Johnson asks Hr. Goldsmith to come home and take a dub of 
tea with Miss Williams. Kind faith of Fancy 1 Sir Roger sod 
Mr. Spectator are as real to us now as the two doctors and the boozy 
and faithful Scotchman. The poetical figures live in our memory 
just as much as the real personages, — and as Mr. Arthur Pendennu 
was of a romautic and literary turn, by no means addicted to thelegzl 
pursuits common in the neighbourhood of the place, we may presutsc^i 
that he WM cherishing some such poetical reflection as these, wbe^ 
upon the evening after the events recorded in the last chapter, tM 
young TODtfeman chose the Temple Gardens as a place for eserctw 
and meditation. 
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On the Sondsy eyeoing. the Temple is oommonly oalm. The 
cbsmbers are for the most part vacant ; the great lawyers are giving 
grand dinner-parties at their houses to the Belgravian or Tybumian 
districts ; the agreeable young barristers are abeenti aUending those 
parties, and paying their respects to Mr, Kewsy’s excellent claret» or 
Mr, Justice Ermine’s accomplished daughters: the uninvited are 
partaking of the economic joint and the modest half-pint of wine at 
the Club, entertaining themselves and the Vest of the company in the 
Club-room with Circuit jokes aud points of wit and law. Nobody is 
in chambers at all, except poor Mr. Cockle, who is ill, and whose 
laundress is making him i^uel ; or Mr. Toodle, who is an amateur of 
the flute, and whom you may hear piping solitary from bis chambers 
iu the second floor; or young Tiger, the student, from whose open 
windows comes a great gush of cigar-smoke, and at whose door area 
(juantity of dishes and covers, bearing the insignia of Dick’s or the 
Cock. But stop! Whither does Fancy lead us? It is vaoalioa 
time ; and with the exception of Pendennis, nobody is in chambers 
at all 

Perliaps it was solitude, then, which drove Pen into the mrdeu; 
for although he had never before passed the gate, and had looked 
rather carelessly at tho pretty flower-beds, and the groups of pleased 
citizens sauntering over tho trim lawn and the broad gravel- walks by 
the river, on this eveniug it happened, as we have said, that the young 
gentleman, who had dined alone at a tavern in the neighbourhood of 
the Temple, took a fancy, as he was returning home to his chambers, 
to take a little walk in the gardens, and enjoy the fresh evening air, 
and the sight of the shining Tbamea After walking for a brief space, 
and looking at the many peaceful and happy groui» roundabout him, 
he grew tired of the exercise, and betook himself to one of the 
summer-houses which flank either end of the main walk, and there 
modestly seated himself. What were his cogitations ? The es^ng 
was delightfully bright and calm ; the sky was cloudless ; the chimnejrs 
on the opposite bank were not smoking ; the wharfs and warehouses 
looked rosy in the sunshme, and as cwm as if they, too, had washed 
for the holiday- The .steamers rushed rapidly up and down the 
stream, laden with holiday passen^rs- The'bells of the nuiltitadinous 
City churches were ringing toevenmg prayers,^uch peaoefulSaUmth 
evenings as this Pen may have remembered in bis ear^r days* M he 
paced, with his arm round his mother’s waist, on the terrace before the 
lawn at home. The sun was lighUog opthe little Brawl, too, as iNdl 
>s the broad Thamea, and aink^ downwards majestically bdifod Dm 
Claveriog eiias,and the towerof the familiar village church. Waalt 
thoughts of these, or the sunset meiwlly, thitoaiiSM the blush on the 
young man’s face? He beat time on the heiMift to the eborof of the 
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bells without ; flicked the dust off his shining boots with his pocket- 
handkerchief, and starting up, stamped with his foot and said, No, 
bj Jove, ril go home.** And with this resolution, which indicated 
that some struggle as to the propriety of remaining where he was, or 
of quitting the garden, had been going on in his mind, he stepped out 
of uie summer-house. 

Ho nearly knocked down two little children, who did not indeed 
reach much higher than his knee, and were trotting along the gravei- 
waUc, with their long blue shadows slanting towards the east 

One cried out Oh ! ** the other began to laugh ; and with a know- 
ing little infantile chuckle, said ** Missa Pen-donnis ! " And Arthur, 
looking down, saw his two little friends of the day before. Mes- 
demoiselles Ameliar-Ann and Betsy-Jane. He blushed more than 
ever at seeing them, and seizing the one whom he had nearly upset, 
jumped her up into the air, and kissed her : at which sudden assault 
Ameliar-Ann began to cry in great alarm. 

This cry brought up instantly two ladies in clean collars and new 
ribbons, and grand shawls, namely : Mrs. Holton in a rich scarlet 
Caledonian Cashmere, and a black silk dress, and Miss F. Bolton 
with a yellow scarf and sweet sprigged muslin, and a {larasol — quite 
the lady. Fanny did not say one single word : though her eyes flashed 
a welcome; and shone as bright — as bright as the most blazing 
windows in Paper Buildings. But Mrs. Bolton, after admonishing 
Betsy-Jane, said, Lor*, sir — how rerif odd that we should meet you 
year ? 1 ’ope you 'ave your *ealth well, sir. — Aifi*t it odd, Fanny, that 
we should meet Mr. Pendennis ? ’* What do you mean by sniggering, 
Mesdames ? When young Cressus has been staying at a country- 
house, have you never, by any singular coincidence, been walking 
with your Fanny in the shrubberies ? Have you and your Fann j 
never happened to be listening to the band of the Heavies at Brighton, 
when young De Boots and C'aptain Padmoro came clinking down the 
Pier? Have you and your darling Frances never chanced to 1« 
visiting old widow Wheezy at the cottage on the common, when the ' 
young curate has stepped in with a tract adapted to the rheumatism ? 
bo you suppose that, if singular coincidences occur at the Hall, they 
don't also happen at the L^ge ? 

It UNIS a coincidence, no doubt : that was all. In the course of 
the conversation on the day previous, Mr. Pendeonis had merely said, 
in the simplest may imaginable, and in reply to a question of Miss 
Bolton, that although some of the courts were gloomy, parts of the 
Temple were very cheerful and agreeable, especially the chambers 
looking on the river and around the gardens, and that the gardens 
were a very pleasant walk on Sunday evenings and frequent^ bj a 
great numbw of peqale — and here, by the merest chaiioe all oor 
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Aoauaintanoes met together, just like so nmoy people in genteel life* 
Whet could be more artless, good-natured, or natural ? 

Pen looked very grave, pompous, and dandided. lie was unusually 
smart and brilliant in bis costume. His white duck trowsers and whte 
hat, his neckcloth of many colours, his light waistcoat, gold chains, 
and shirt-studs, gave him the air of a prince of the blood at least 
How bis splendour became his figure 1 V\^a8 anybody ever like him ? 
some one thought. He blushed — how his blushes became him 1 the 
same individual said to herself. The children, on seeing him the day 
before, had been so struck with him, that after he had gone away they 
had been playing at him. And A nieliar- Ann, sticking her little chubby 
lingers into the arm-holes of her pinafore, as Pen was wont to do with 
his waistcoat, had said, Now, Bessy- Jane, I'll be Missa Pendonnis.'* 
Fanny had laughed till she cried, and smothered her sister with kisses 
for that feat. How happy, too, she was to see Arthur embracing the 
child! 

If Arthur was red, Fanny, on the contrary, was very worn and 
pale. Arthur remarked it, and asked kindly why she looked so 
fatigued. 

** 1 was awake all night," said Fanny, and began to blush a little- 

** I put out her candle, and honkred her to go to sleep and leave 
oft readin’," interposed the fond mother. 

You were reding ! And what was it that interested you so 7 
asked Pen, amused. 

Oh. it's 80 beautiful 1 " said Fanny, 

“What?” 

“ * Walter Lorraine,* ’* Fanny sighed out. “ How I do hatt that 
Neara — Ntera — I don’t know the prunounciation. And how I love 
Leonora, and Walter ; oh, how dear he is ! " 

How had Fanny discovered the novel of “ Waller rx)rraine," and 
that Pen was the author ? This little person reiuombcred every single 
word which Mr. Pendennis had spoken on the night pro vbus, and how 
ho wrote in books and newspapers. What books ? She was so eager 
to know, that she had almost a mind to be civil to old Bows, who was 
suffering under her displeasure since yesterday, but she determined 
first to make application to Costigan. She tegan by coaxing the 
Captain and smiling upon him in her most winning way, as she helped 
to arrange his dinner and set his humble apartment in order. She , 
was sure his linen wanted mending (and indeed the Captain*s Uneo* 
closet contained some curious raecimeos of manufactured flax; and 
cotton). Sim would mend his snirts— oH hit shirts. What horrid 
holes — what funny holes 1 She put her little face through one of them, 
and laughed at the old warrior in the moot winning manner. She 
would Mve made a funny little picture looking through the bolei. 
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Then she dainti^ removed Gostig^’s dinner things, tripping abont 
the room as she bad seen thedanoersdo at the play; and die danced 
to the Oaptah’s cupboard, and produced his wbiskj-bottle, and mixed 
him a tumbler, and must taste a drop of it— a little drop ; and the 
Oaptain must sing her one of his song^, his dear songs, and teach It 
to ner. And when he had sung an Irish melody in his rich quavering 
voice, fancying it was he who was fascinating the little Siren, she pot 
her little question about Arthur Pendennis and his novel, and having 
got an answer, cared for nothing more, but left the Captain at the 
piano about to sing her another song, and the dinner-tray on the 
passage, and the shirts on the chair, and ran down-stairs, quickening 
her pace as she sped. 

Oaptain Costigan, as he said, was not a litherary cyarkter, nor had 
he as yet found time to peruse his young friend's ellygant perfauni- 
mance, though he intended to teak an early opporchunitee of pur- 
chasing a cawpee of his work. But he knew the name of Pen’s novel 
from the fact that Messrs. Finucane, Hludyer, and other frequenters of 
the Back-Kitchen, spoke of Mr. Pendennis (not all of them with great 
friendship ; for Bludyer called him a confounded coxcomb, and lloolan 
wondered that Doolan did not kick him, &c.) by the sobriquet of 
Walter Lorraine,— and was hence enabled to give Fanny the infor- 
mation which she required. 

And she went and ast for it at the libery,” Mrs. Bolton said,— 
several liberies — and some *ad it and it was hout, and some 'adn’t it 
And one of the liberies as 'ad it wouldn't let her 'ave it without a seve- 
ring : and she 'adn't one, and she came back a-cryin’ to me— didn't 
you, Fanny ? — and I gave her a severing." 

And, oh, I was in such a fright lest any one should have come 
to the litery and took it while I was away,” Fanny said, her cheeks 
and eyes glowing. ** And, oh, 1 do like it so ! ” 

Arwur was touched by this artless sympathy, immensely flattered 
and moved by it. ** Do you like it ? " be said. If you will oome up 
to my ohambers 1 will — ^No, 1 will bring you one — no, I will send you 
one. Oood-night. Thank you, Fanny. Ood bless you. I mustn’t 
stay with you. Oood-bye, good-bye.” And, pressing her hand once, 
and nodding to her mother and the other children, he strode out of 
the gardens. 

He quickened his pace as he went from them, and ran out of the 

B te tiding to himself. Dear, dear little thing,” he said, — darling 

de Fhnny ! Tou are worth them all. 1 wish to Heaven Sbandon 
was back. Td go home to my mother. I mustn't see her. I won't. 
1 won't, 80 help tne— ” 

Andashewaatalking thus, and ninning, the pasBors-by taming tolook 
at him, he ran against a little old man, Mid perceived it was Mr. Bows. 
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Tour very ’umbie seryunttsir/’ aaid Mr. Bow8» making aaaitMtio 
bow, and lifting his old hat from his forehead. 

» I wish you a good day/’ Arthur answered sulkily. Don’t let me 
detain you, or give you the trouble to follow me again. I am in a 
hurry, sir; good eyeniog.” 

Bows Uiought Pen had some reason for hurrying to his rooms. 
** Where are they ? ” exclaimed the old gentleman, ** You know whom 
I mean. They’re not in your rooms, sir, are they? They told 
Bolton they were going to church at the Temple; they weren’t there^ 
They are in your chambers : they mustn’t stay in your ohambers, 
Mr. Pendennis.” 

**Damn it, sir!” cried out Pendennis, dorcely. ^^Ooma and we 
if they are in my chambers : here’s the court and the door«<-HX>ine in 
and see.” And Bows, taking off his hat and bowing first, foUowed tte 
young man. 

They were not in Pen’s chambers, as we know. But when the 
gardens were closed, the two women, who had had but a melancholy 
evening's amusement, walked away sadly with the children, and they 
entered into Lamb Court, and stood under the lamp-post whicn 
cheerfully ornaments the centre of that quadrangle, and mked np to 
the third floor of the house where Pendennis’s chambers were, and 
where they saw a light presently kindled. Then this couple of fools 
went away, the children dragging wearily after them, and returned 
to Mr. Bolton, who was immersed in rum-and- water at his lodgings in 
Shepherd’s Inn. • 

Mr. Bows looked round the blank room which the young man 
occupied, and which had received but very few ornaments ot odditbus 
since the last time we saw them. Warrington’s old bookcase and 
battered library, Pens writing-table with its litter of papers, presented 
an aspect cheerless enough. ** Will you like to look in the CM-rooms, 
Mr. Bows, and see if my victims aro there ? ” he said bitterly i ** or 
whether I have made away with the little girls, and hid them in the 
cr»a|.hole ? ” 

** Your word Is suffident, Mr. Pendennis,” the other said in his sad 
tone. ** You say they are not here, and I know they are not And I 
hope they never have been here, and never will come*” 

*• Upon my word, sir, you are very good, to choose my sequaint* 
anoes for me,” Arthur said, in a haughty tone ; and to suppose that 
enybody would be the worse for my eodety. 1 remember you, and 
owe you kindness from old times^ Mr. Bows ; or I AoM wgiA mors 
angrily than I do, about w very intolerable sort of pe r secu t ion to 
vhich you seem inclined to subt^ me. Ton followed me out of your 
Inn yesterday, as if yon wanted to watch thet I sbooldn’t steal cpmc- 
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thing/' Hero Pen otommered and turned red, - directly he bad said 
the words ; he felt he had given the other an opening, which Bows 
instantly took. 

** 1 do think you came to steal something, as you say the words, 
sir/’ Bows said. ** Do you mean to say that you came to pay a visit 
to poor old Bows, the fiddler? or to Mrs. Bolton, at the porter's 
lod^ ? Oh fie 1 Such a fine gentleman as Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, 
doesn’t condescend to walk up to my garret, or to sit in a laundress's 
kitchen, but for reasons of his own. And my belief is that you came 
to steal a pretty girl’s heart away, and to ruin it, and to spurn it 
afterwards, Mr. Arthur Pendennis. That’s what the world makes of 
you young dandies, you gentlemen of fashion, you high and mighty 
aristocrats that trample up )n the people. It’s sport to you, but what 
is it to the poor, think you ; the toys of your pleasures, whom you play 
with and whom you fling into the struts when you are tired ? 1 know 
your order, sir. I know your selfishness and your arrogance, aud your 
pride. What does it matter to my lord, that the poor man’s daught«*r 
is made miserable, and her family brought to shame ? You must have 
your pleasures, and the people, of course, must pay for them. What 
are we made for, but for that ? It’s the way with you all— ^the way with 
you all, sir.” 

Bows was speaking beside the question, aud Pen had his advantage 
here, which he was not sorry to take — not sorry to put off the debate 
from the point upon which his adversary had first engaged it. Arthur 
broke out with a sort of laugh, for which ho asked Bows’s pardou. 
“ Yes, 1 am an aiistocrat,” he said ; •* in a palace up three pair uf 
stairs, with a carpet nearly as handsome as yours, Mr. Bows. My 
life is passed in griudiug the people, is it ? — in ruining virgins aud 
robbing the poor? My good sir, this is very well in a comedy, where 
Job l^ornlwrry slaps his breast, and a^s my lord how dare he 
trample on an honest man and poke out an Englishman’s fireside ; 
but in real life, Mr. Bows, to a man who has to work for his bread as 
much as you do — how can you talk about aristocrats tyrannizing over 
tbep^ple? iUvo 1 ever done you a wrong? or assumed airs of 
superiority over you ? Did you not have an early regard for me — in 
days when we were both of us romantic young fellows, Mr. Bows ? 
Come, don’t be angry with me now, and let us be as good friends ai; 
we were before.” 

Those days were very different,” Mr. Bows answered ; “ and 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis was an honest, impetuous young fellow then ; 
rather selfish and conceited, perhaps, but honest And 1 liked you 
then, because you were ready to ruin yourself for a woman.” 

** And now, sir? ” Arthor asked. 

** And now timesare changed^ and you want a woman to ruia her* 
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telf forjou,** Bows answered. » I know this child, sir. IVealwajs 
said this bt was hanging over her. She has heated her little tmln 
with DOTels, until her whole thoughts are about lore and Iorers» and 
she scarcely sees that she treads on a kitchen floor. I have taught the 
little thing. She is full of many talents and winning ways, I grant yon, 
I am fond of the girl, sir. I’m a lonely old man ; 1 lead a life that I 
don’t like, among boon companions, who make me melancholy. I have 
but this child that I care for. Have pity upon mo, and don’t take her 
away from me, Mr. Pendennis — don’t take her away.” 

The old man’s voice broke as he spoke. Its accents touched Pen, 
much more than the menacing or sarcastic tone which Bows had corn* 
menced by adopting. 

“ Indeed,” said he, kindly, ^*you do me a wrong if you fanoy I 
intend one to poor little Fanny. I never saw her till Friday night. It 
wastho merest chauce that our friend Costigan throw her into my way. 
I have no intentions regarding her— that is — ” 

That is, you know very well that she is a foolish girl, and her 
mother a foolish woman, — that is, you moot her in the Temple 
(lardens, and of course without previous concert,— that is, that when 
1 found her yesterday, reading the book you’ve wrote, she scorned 
me,” Bows said. What am I good for but to bo laughed at ? 
a deformed old fellow like me ; an old fiddler that wears a thread* 
Urc coat, and gets his bread by playing tunes at an alehouse ? You 
aro a fine gentleman, you are. You wear scimt in your handkerchief, 
and a i ing on your finger. You go to dine with great people. Who 
over gives a crust to old Bows ? And yet I might have been as good 
a roan as the best of you. 1 might have been a man of genius, if I 
had had the chance ; ay, and have lived with the master-spirits of the 
land. But everything has failed with me. I’d ambition once, and 
wrote plays, psicnis, music— nobody would give mo a bearing. I never 
loved a woman, but she laughed at me ; and here I am in my old age 
alone— alone ! Don’t take this girl from me, Mr. Pendennis, I my 
again. Leave her with me a little longer. She was like a childto me 
till yesterday. Why did you step in, and make her mock my deformity 
and old ago ? ” 

** I am guiltless of that, at least,” Arthur said, with something of a 
sigh. ** IJpon my word of honour, I wish I bad never seen the glrL 
My calling is not seduction, Mr. Bows. I did not im^no that I oad 
made an impression on poor Fanny, until— until to-night Andthen, 
sir, I was soriy, and was flying from my temptation, as you eame 
upon me. And,” he added, with a gtow upon ' his cheek, which, fai 
the gathering darkness, his oompamon could not see, and with an 
audible tremor in his voioe, I sot mind telling you, sir, Chat oo 
Urit sabbath evening as the church bells were riugiugi I tbought cf 
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my own borne, end of women engelioelly pare end good, who dwell 
there ; end I was moning hither es I met yon, that I might avoid the 
danger which besets me, and ask strong^ of Ck)d Almighty to do 
wy du^.” 

After these words from Arthur a silence ensued, end when the con- 
versatiun was resumed by his guest, the latter s^ke in a tone which 
was much more gentle and friendly. And on taking farewell of Pen, 
Bows asked leave to shake hands with him, and with a veiy warm 
and affectionate greeting on both side8,apolo|^sed to Arthur for having 
mistaken him, and paid him some compliments which caused the 
young man to squeeze his old friend's hand heartily again. And as 
they parted at Pen’s door, Arthur said he had given a promise, and he 
hoped and trusted that Mr. Bows might rely on it ? 

“ Amen to that prayer,” said Mr. &w8,and went slowly down the 
stair. 





CHAPTER L. 

THE HAPPY VILLAGE AQATK. 

E arly in this history, we have had occasion to speak of the little 
town of OlaveriDg*, near which Pen's paternal home of Fiairoaks 
stood, and of some of the people who inhabited the place ; and as the 
society theio was by no means amusing or pleasant, our repotriM 00D» 
ceming it were not carried to any very great length, ku*. Samuel 
Huxter, the gentleman whose acquaintance we lately made at Vaux* 
hall, was one of the choice spirits of the little town, wton he visited it 
during his vacations, and enlivened the tables of his ft^ends there bj 
the wit of Bartholomew’s and the gossip of the fashionable London 
circles which he frequented. 

Mr. Hobnell, the young gentleman whom Pen had thrashed, m 
ooDHoquence of the quarrel in the Fotheringay affair, was, whilst a 
pupil at the Grammar School at Clavering, made very welcome at the 
tea«table of Mrs. H uxter, Samuel’s mother, and was free of the Surget^, 
where he knew the way to the tamarind-pots, and could scent his 
pocket-handkerchief with rose-water. And it was at this period of his 
life that he formed an attachment for Miss Sophy Huxter, whom, on 
his father's demise, he married, and took home to his house of the 
Warren, a few miles from Claverfhg. 

The family had possessed and cultivated an estate there for many 
years, as yeomen and farmers. Mr. Hobnell’s father pulled down tlm 
old farm-house ; built a flaring new whitewashed mansion, with cape*- 
cious stables : and a piano in the drawing-room ; kept a pack of 
harriers ; and assumed the title of Squire UobnelL When be died, 
and his son reigned in his stead, the family might be fairly considerea 
to be established as county gentry. And Sam Huxter, at London, did 
no great wrong in boasting about his brother-in*law*s place, his honnds, 
horses, and hospitality, to bis admiring comrades at Bsrtholomewfs. 
Every year, at a time commonly when Mrs. Hobnell could not leave 
the increasing duties of her nursery, Hobnell came up to Londoji for 
e lark, had rooms at the Tavistock, and he and Sam indulged in the 
pleasures of the town together. Ascot, the theatres, Taoxhall, and the 
c^vivial taverns in the joyout neighbourhood of Covent Garden, were 
vUted by the vivacioas squire, in oompsny with his learned brother 
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When he was in London, as he said, he liked to do as London does, 
and to ** go it a bit,*’ and when he returned to the west, he took a new 
bonnet and shawl to Mrs. Hobnell, and relinquished, for country sports 
and occupations during the next eleven months, the elegant amuse- 
ments of Ijondon life. 

Sam Huxter kept up a correspondence with his relative, and 
supplied him with choice news of the metropolis, in return for the 
baskets of hares, partridges, and clouted cream which the squire and 
his good-natured wife forwarded to Sam. A youth more brilliant and 
distinguished they did not know. lie was the life and soul of their 
house, when he made his appearance in his native place. Ills songs, 
jokes, and fun kept the Warren in a roar. He had saved their eldest 
darling’s life, by taking a fish-bone out of her throat: in fine, he was 
the delight of their circle. 

As ill-luck would have it, Pen again fell in with Mr. Huxter, only 
three days after the rencontre at Vauxhall. Faithful to his vow, be 
had not l^en to see little Fanny. He was tryiug to drive her from bis 
mind by occupation, or other mental excitement. He laboured, though 
not to much profit, incessantly in his rooms; and, iu his capacity of 
critic for the ** Pall Mall Gazette,” made woeful and savage onslaught 
on a poem and a romance which came before him for judgment. 
These authors slain, he went to dine alone at the lonely club of the 
Polyanthus, where the vast solitudes frightened him, and made him 
only the more moody. He had been to more theatres for rciaxatiou. 
The whole house was roaring with laughter and applause, and he saw 
only an ignoble farce that made him sad. It would have damped the 

S irits of the buffoon on the stage to have seen Pen’s dismal face. 

e hardly knew what was happening ; the scene and the drama passed 
before him like a dream or a fever. Then he thought he would go to 
the Back-Kitchen, his old haunt with Warrington — he was not a bit 
sleepy yet The day before he bad walked twenty miles in search 
after rest, over Hampstead Common and Hendon lanes, and had got 
no sleep at night. He would go to the Back-Kitchen. It was a sott 
of comfort to him to think he should see Bows. Bows was there, very 
calm, presiding at the old piano. Some tremendous comic songs were 
sung, which made the room crack with laughter. How strange they 
seemed to Pen! He could only see Bows. In an extinct volcano, 
such as he boasted that his breast was, it was wonderful how he should 
feel such a flame 1 Two da^’ indulgence had kindled it; two days 
abstinence had set it burning in fury. So, musing upon this, and 
drinking down one glass after another, as ill-luck would have it* 
ArthuFs eyes lighted upon Mr. Huxter, who had been to the theatre, 
like himself, aid, with two or three oomradesi now entered the room. 
Huxter whispered to his oompanioiis, grsatlj to Pen’s annoyance. 
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Arthar felt that the other was talkingabout him. Hotter then worked 
through the room, followed by his frieDds, and came and took a plaoe 
opposite to Pen, nodding familiarly to him, and holding him out a 
dirty hand to shake. 

Pen shook hands with his fellow-townsman. He thought he had 
been needlessly savage to him on the last night when they had met. 
As for Huxter, perfectly at good-humour with himself and the world, 
it never entered his mind that he could be disagreeable to anybody; 
and the little dispute, or **chafT,’* as he styled it, of Vauxhall, was a 
trifle which he did not in the least regard. 

The disciple of Galen having called for **four stouts,*' with which 
he and his pe^rty refreshed themselves, l)egan to think what would be 
the most amusing topic of conversation with Pen, aud hit upon that 
pi'ccise one which was most painful to our young gentleman. 

** Jolly night at Vauxhall — wasn't it ? " he said, and winked in a 
very knowing way. 

** Fm glad you liked it," poor Pen said, groaning in spirit 

** 1 was dev’lish cut — uncommon— been dining with some chaps at 
Gieeuwicb. That was a pretty bit of muslin hanging on your arm— - 
who was she ? ** asked the fascinating student 

The question was too much for Aithur. '* ITavo I asked you any 
questions about yourself, Mr. Uuxter ? ” he said. 

** 1 didn't mean any offence — beg pardon— hang it 1 you cut up 
quite savage," said Pen’s astonished interlocutor. 

“ l)oyuu rememl^r what took place between us the other night ? ^ 
IVn asked, with gathering wrath. “ You forget? Very pi-obably. 
Vou were tipsy, as you observed just now, and very rude." 

** Hang it, sir, I asked your pardon," Huxter said, looking rod. 

** You did, certainly, and it was granted with all my hoatl, I am 
sure. Hut if you recollect I begged that you would have the goodness 
to omit me from the list of your aopiaintance for the future? and when 
we met in public that you would not take the trouble to recognise me* 
Will you please to remember this hereafter ? and, as the song is 
l>egix)ning, permit me to leave you to the unrestrained enjoyment of 
the music,” 

He took his hat, and making a bow to the amazed Mr. Huxter, 
left the table, as Uuxter’s comiades, after a pause of wonder, set up 
such a roar of laughter at Huxter as called for the intervention of the 
president of the room ; who bawled out, Silence, gentlemen ; do 
have silence for the Body Snatcher 1 " which popular song began as 
Pen left the Back-Kitchen. He flattered himself that be hSa oont** 
manded his temper perfectly. He rather wished that Huxter bad 
been pugnadoua Ue would have liked to fight him or someb^y* 
He went home. The day's work, the dinner, the play, the wfaisfy 
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and water, the qnarrel^nothiDg aoothed him. He efepfc no better 
than on the previous nigtht 

A few days afterwaMs, Mr. Sam Huxter wrote home a letter to 
Mr. ilobnelt in the oountiy, of which Mr. Arthur Pendennis formed 
the principal subject. Sam deacribed Arthur’s pursuits in Loudoo, 
and his confounded insolence of behaviour to his old friends from 
home. He said he was an abandoned criminal, a regular Don Juan, 
a fellow who, when he did come into the country, ought to be kept out 
of hontBi people" $ housee. He had seen him at Vauxhall, dancing 
with an innocent girl in the lower ranks of life, of whom he was 
makings victim. He had foundoutfrom an Irish gentleman (formerly 
in the army), who frequented a club of which he, Huxter, was member, 
who the girl was, on whom this conceited humbug was practising his 
infernal arts ; and he thought he should wani her father, Ac. Ac.-— 
The letterthen touched on general news, conveyed the writer’sthanks 
for the last parcel and the rabbits, and hinted his extreme readiness 
for furtlier favours. 

About once a year, as we have stated, there was occasion for a 
christening at the Warren, and it happened that this ceremony took 
place a day after Uobnell had received the letter of his brother-in-law 
in town. The infant (a darling little girl) was christened Mira- 
Lucrotia, after its two godmothers. Miss Portman and Mrs. Pybus of 
Olavering, and as of course Uobnell bad communicated Sam’s letter 
to his wife, Mrs. Uobnell imparted its horrid contents to her two 
gossips. A pretty story it was, and prettily it v^as told throughout 
Clavering io the course of that day. 

Mira did not — she was too much shocked to do so — speak on the 
matter to her mamma, but Mrs. Pybus had no such feeling of reserve. 
She talked over the matter, not only with Mra Portman, but with 
Mr. and the Uonourable Mrs. Simcoe, with Mrs. Glanders, her 
daughters being to that end ordered out of the room, with Ma^me 
Friteby, and, in a word, with the whole of the Clavering society. 
Madame Fribsby, looking furtively up at her picture of the Dragoon, 
and inwards into her own wounded memory, said that men would be 
men, and as long as they were men would be deceivers; and she 
pensively quoted some lines from Marmion, requesting to know where 
deceiving tovers should rest ? Mrs. Pybus had no words of hatred, 
horror, contempt, strong enough for a villain who could be capable 
of conduct so ba^. This was what came of early indulgence, and 
insolence, and extravagance, and aristocratic airs (it is certain that 
Pen had refused to drink tea with Mrs. Pybus), and attending the 
Gomipt and horrid parties in the dreadful modem nbylon! Mrs. Fort- 
man was afraid that she must seknowfedge that mother^s fatal 
partialis bed spoiled this boy, that his fiterary successes hsd cnnied 
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hit heady end his horrid paraona had made him forget the prhioi[de8 
which Doctor Portman bad inatilled into him in early Ufa QlandeFii 
the atrodoua Captaia of Dragoona, when ioformed of the ooourreoee 
by Mra. Glanders, whistled and made ic^ular aUuaiona to it at dinner^ 
time : on which Mrs. Glanders called him a brutOy and ordered the 
girls again out of the room, as the horrid Captain burnt out laughing. 
Mr. Simcoe was calm under the intelligence ; but rather pleased than 
otherwise ; it only served to confirm the opinion which he had always 
had of that wretched young man : not that ho knew anything about 
huu — not that he had read one line of his dangetous and poisonous 
wiiiks ; Heaven forbid that he should 1 but what could be expected 
from buch a youth, and such frightful, such lamcntablevsuch deplorable 
want of seriousness ? Pen formed the subject for a second sermon at 
the Clavering chapel of ease: where the dangers of London^ and 
the crime of reading or writing novels, were pointed out on a Sunday 
evening, to a large and warm congregation. They did not wait to 
hear whether he was guilty or not. They took bis wickedness for 
granted : and with these admirable moralists, it was who should fling 
Uie stone at poor Pen. 

The next day Mrs. Pendennis, alone and almost fainting with 
emotion and fatigue, walked or rather ran to Dr. Fortman's house, to 
consult the gbod Doctor. She had had an anonymous letter some 
('hribtian bad thought it his or her duty to stab the good soul who 
had never done mortal a wrong— an anonymous letter with references 
to Scripture, pointing out the doom of such sinners, and a detailed 
account of Fen's crime. She was in a state of terror and excitement 
i^tiable to witness. Two or three hours of this pain had aged her 
alieady. In her first moment of agitation she had dropped the letter, 
and Laura bad read it Laura blushed when she read it \ her whole 
frame trembled, but it was with anger. “ The cowards,” she saidi«-* 

It isn't true. — No, mother, it isn't true.” 

It is true, and you’ve done it, Laura,” cried out Helen fiercely* 

** Why did you refuse him when he asked you ? Why did you bre^ 
my heart and refuse him ? It is you who led him into crime* It is 
you who flung him into the arms of this — this woman.— Don't speak 
to ine. — Don’t answer me. I will never forgive you, never I Martha, 
bring me my bonnet and sbawL I’ll go out 1 won’t have you come 
with me. — Go away. Ijeave me, cruel girl t why have you brought 
this shame on me ? ” And bidding ber daughter and her servants 
keep away from her, she ran down the road to Clavering. 

IkxXor Portman, glancing over the letter, thought^ be knew the 
handwriting, and, of course, was already acquainted with the charge 
made against poor Pen. Against bis own conscience, perhaps (for 
iho worthy Doctor, like most of us, bad • coosidemble oetBral 
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aptitude for receiving any report unfavourable to his neighbours), he 
strove to console Helen ; he pointed out that the slander came from 
an anonymous quarter, and therefore must be the work of a rascal ; 
that the charge might nol; be true — was not true, most likely— at least, 
that Pen must be heard before he was condemned ; that the son of 
such a mother was not likely to commit such a crime, &c. &c. 

Helen at once saw through his feint of objection and denial 

You think he has done it,” she said, — you know you think he has 
done it. Oh, why did I ever leave him, Doctor Portman, or suffer 
him away from me? Dut he can*t be dishonest — pray Ood, not 
dishonest — you don’t think that, do you ? Remember his conduct 
about that other — person — how madly he was attached to her. He 
was an honest boy then — ho is now. And I thank Ood — ^yes, I fall 
down on my knees and thank God he paid Laura. You said he wa? 
good — ^you did yourself. And now, if this woman loves him — and 
you know they must — if he has taken her from her home, or she 
tempted him, which is most likely — why still, she must be his wife 
and my daughter. And he must leave the dn^adful world and come 
back to me — to bis mother, Dr. Portman. Let us go away and bring 
him back— yes — bring him back — and there shall be joy for the— 
the sinner that repentetb. Let us go now, directly, dear frieod— 
this very — ’* 

Helen could say no more. She fell back and fainted. She was 
carried to a bed m the house of the pitying Doctor, and the surgeon 
was called to attend her. She lay all night ir^ an alarming state 
Laura came to her, or to the rectoiy rathoi ; for she would not sec 
Laura. And Doctor Puitmau, still be.*9cechmg her to Ixi tranquil 
and growing bolder and more contidont of Arthur’s innocence at 
he witnessed the terrible grief of the poor mother, wrote a letter t 
Pen warning him of the rumours that were against him, and earnestly 

E raying that he would break off and repent of a connexion so fatal t< 
is best interests and his soul’s welfare. 

And Laura ? — washer heart not wrung by the thought of Arthur’ 
crime and Ellen’s estrangement ? Was it not a bitter blow for tb 
innocent girl to think that at one stroke she should lose all the lov 
which she cared for in the world ? 
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CHAPTER LI. 

WHICH HAD VERY NEARLY BEEN THE LAST OF THE 6T0BT. 

D octor PORTMAN’S letter wm sent off to its destination in 
liOndoD, and the worthy clergyman endeavoured to soothe 
down Mrs. Pendeimis into some state of compr)suro until an answer 
should arrive which the Doctor ti ied to think, or at any rate, persisted 
HI saying*, would be satisfactory as regarded the morality of Mr. Pen. 
At least Helen’s wish of moving upon London and appearing in 
person to warn her son of his wickedness, was impracticable for a day 
or two. The apothecary forbade her moving oven so far as Fairoaks 
for the first day, and it was not until thesub^quont morning that she 
found herself again liack on her sofa at home, with tho faithful, though 
silent Laura, nursing at her side. 

Unluckily for himself and all parties, Pen never read that homily 
which Doctor Port man addressed to him, until many weeks after the 
epistle had been composed ; and day after day the widow waited for 
her son's reply b) the charges against him ; her own illness increasing 
with every day’s delay. It was a hard task for I^ura to bear the 
anxiety; to witness her dearest friend's suflering ; woiat of all, to 
sii])poit Helen’s estrangement, and tho pain caused to her by that 
averted affectioa Hut it was the cuHloni of this young lady, to the 
utmost of her power, and by means of that gracious assistance which 
Heaven awarded to her pure and constant prayers, to do her dutv. 
And as that duty was performed quite noiselessly, — while the sapplf* 
cations, which endowed her with the requisite strength for fulHIlii^iti 
also took place in her own chamber, away from all mortal sight,— -we, 
too, must be perforce silent about these virtues of hers, which no more 
hear public talking about, than a flower will bear to bloom In a ball- 
room. This only we will say— that a good woman Is the loTelleet 
flower that blooms under heaven ; and that we look with love and 
wonder upon its silent grace, its pure fiagranoe, its delicate bloom of 
l^auty. Sweet and beautiful !— the fairest and the mostspoUees !— 4i 
it not a pity to see them bowed down or devoured by Grief or Death 
inexorable— wasting in disease — ^pining with long pats— or cntoS 
rudden fate in their prime ? Wt may deserve grief— bot why ahdnld 
these be nnhaj^y ?— except that we know that Heaven chastens tboeg 
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whom it loves best ; being pleased, by repeated trials, to make these 
pure roirits more pure. 

So Pen never got the letter, although it was duly jmted and faith- 
fully discharged by the postman into his letter-box in Lamb Court, and 
thence carried by the laundress to his writing-table with the rest of his 
lordship’s correspondence. 

Those kind readers who have watched Mr. Arthur’s career hitherto, 
and have made, os they naturally would do, observations upon the 
moral character and peculiarities of their acquaintance, have probably 
discovered by this timo what was the prevailing fault in Mr. Pen*s 
disposition, and who was that greatest enemy, artfully indicated in 
the title-page, with whom he had to contend. Not a few of us, my 
beloved j)ublic, have the very same rascal tocontend with : a scoundrel 
who takes every oppoi tunity of Iringing us into mischief , of plunging 
us into quarrels, of leading us into idleness and unprofitable company, 
and what not. In a word, Pen’s greatest enemy was himself : and as 
he had been pampering, and coaxing, and indulging that individual all 
his life, the rogue grew insolent, as all spoiled servants will be ; and at 
the slightest attempt to coerce him, or make him do that which was 
unpleasant to him, became frantically rude and unruly. A person who 
is used to making sacrifices — Laum.for instance, who had got such a 
habit of giving up her own pleasuie for others — can do the busiuesa 

3 uite easily ; but Pen, unaccustomed as he was to any sort of self- 
enial, suffered moodily when called on to pay bis share, and savagely 
grumbled at being obliged to forego anything ho Jiked. 

He had resol v^ in his mighty mind, then, that he would not see 
Fanny; and he wouldn’t. He tiied to drive the thoughts of that 
fascinating little person out of his head, by constant occupation, by 
oxeioiso, by dissipation and society, lie worked then too much : ho 
walked and rode too much ; ho ate, drank, and smoked too much ; 
nor could all the cigars and the punch of which he partook diive 
little Fanny’s imago out of his inflamed brain ; and at the end of a 
week of this discipline and self-denial our young gentleman was in bed 
with a fever, l^et the re^ider who has never had a fever in chambers 
pity the wretch who is bound to undergo that calamity. 

A committee of marriageable ladies, or of any Christian persons 
interested in the propagation of the domestic virtues, should employ 
a Gruikshank or a L^^ech, or some other kindly expositor of the follies 
of the day, to make a series of Designs representing the horrors of a 
badielor’i life in chambers, and leading the beholder to think of 
better things and a more wholesome ooi^tion. What can be more 
unoomfortaUe than the bachelor’s lonely breakfast ? — with the black 
kettle in the dreary Are in Midsummer ; or, worse still, with the firs 
gone out at Christmas, half an hour after the laundress baa quitted 
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the sittifig-foom ? Into the solitude this owner enters aluvering» and 
has to commenoe hia day by hunting for coals and wood : and before 
he begins the work of a student, has to discharge the duties of a 
huoaemaid, vice Mrs. Flanagan, who is absent without leave. Oti 
again, what can form a finer subject for the classical designer than 
the bachelor's shirt— -that garment which ho wants to assume just at 
dinner-time, and which ho finds without any buttons to fasten it ? 
Then there is the bachelor's leturn to chambers, after a merry Ohrist* 
mas holiday, spent in a cozy country-house, full of pretty fUces awl 
kind welcomes and regrets. lie leaves his portmaoteau at too Barber's 
in the Court : he lights his dismal old caudle at the sputtering little 
lamp on the stair : he enters the blank familiar room, where tlm only 
tokens to gieet him, that show any interest in hU personal welfare, are 
the iJhiistmas bills, wliich are lying in wait for him, amiably ‘lipread 
out on his reading-table. Add to these scenes an appalling picture of 
the bachelor's illness, and the rents in the Temple will b^in to fall 
from the day of the publication of the dismal diorama. To be well io 
chainbi'ra is melancholy, and lonely and solfish enough ; • but to be iU 
in chambers — to pass uigbts of pain and watchfulness — to long for the 
morning and the lauudiess — to serve youtself your own medicine by 
yt)ur own watch — to have no other compamoii for long liout^ but your 
own sicketiiug fancies and fevered thoughts : no kind band to give 
>ou drink if you are thirsty, or to smooth the hot pillow that crumples 
under you,— this, indeed, is a fate so dismal and tragic, tJiat wo shall 
not enlarge upon its horrors; and shall only heaitily pity those 
liachelors io the Temple who brave it every day. 

This lot befell Arthur J’endeunis after the various excesses which 
wo have mentioned, and to which he had subjected bis unfortunate 
braioa One night ho went to bed ill. and the next day awoke worse. 
Ills only visitor that day, besides the laundi css, was the Printer’s 
l>ovil, from the « Pall Mall Gazette ” office, whom the writer en- 
deavoured, as best he could, to satisfy. Ills exertions to complete 
his work rendered his fever the greater : he could only furnish a part 
of the quantity of ‘‘copy” usually supplied by him^ and Sliaimon 
being absent, and Warrington not in London to give a help, the 
political and editorial columns of the “ Gazette ” looked very blank 
indeed ; nor did the sub-editor know bow to fill them. 

Mr. Finucane rushed up to Pen's chambers, and found that gentle* 
man so exceedingly unwell that the good-natured Irish mail set to 
work to supply his place, if possible, and produced a series of political 
and critical compositions, such as no doubt greatly edified the readers 
of the pericxlical in which he and Pen were concerned. Allushw to 
the greatness of Ireland, and the genius and virtue of the iohabiUiM 
ef that injured country, flowed magnificently from Finucane'e pen i 
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and ShandoD, the Chief of the paper, who was enjoying^ himself placidly 
at Boulogne-8ur«Mer, looking over the columns of the journal, which 
was forwarded to-him, instantly recognised the hand of the great Sub- 
editor, and said, laughing, as he flung over'the paper to his wife, 
** Look here, Maiy, my dear, here is Jack at work again.’* Indeed, 
Jack was a warm friend and a gallant partisan, and when he had the 
pen in band seldom let slip an opportunity of letting the world know 
that Rafferty was the greatest painter in £uru()e, and wondering at 
the petty jealousy of the Academy, which refused to make him an 
R.A. : of stating that it was generally reported at the West End that 
Mr. Rooney, iVLP., was appointed Gorernor of Barataria : or of intm- 
ducing into the subject in hand, whatever it might be, a compliment 
to the Round Towers or the Giant’s Causeway. And besides duiinr 
Pen’s work for him, to the best of his ability, his kind-hearted comrade 
offered to forego his Saturday’s and Sunday’s holiday, and pass those 
days of holiday and rest as nurse-tender to Arthur, who, however, 
insisted that the other should not forego his pleasure, and thankfully 
Msured him that he could lx»r best his malady alone. 

Taking his supper at the Back-Kitchen on the Friday night, after 
having achieved the work of the paper, Finucanc informed Captaiu 
Oostigan of tho illness of their young friend in the Temple ; and 
remembering the fact two days afterwards, the Captain went to Lamb 
Court, and paid a visit to the invalid on Sunday afternoon. He found 
Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, in tears in tho sitting-room, and ^ 
bad report of the poor dearyoung gentleman within. Pen’s condition 
had so much alarmed her, that she was obliged to have recourse to the 
stimulus of brandy to enable her to 8up{X}rt the grief which his illness 
occasioned. As she hung about his bed, and endeavoured to minister 
to him, her attentions became intolerable to the invalid, and he 
begged her peevishly not come near him. llencc the laundresbs 
tears and redoubled grief, and renewed application to the bottle, 
which she was accustomed to use as an anodyne. The Captain rated 
the woman soundly for her intemperance, and pointed out to her the 
fatal consequences which must ensue if she persisted in her imprudent 
courses. 

Pen, who was by this time in a very fevered state, was yet greatly 
pleased to receive Costigan’s visit. He heard the well-known voice 
m hU sitting-room, as he lay in the bed-room within, and called the 
Captain eagerly to him, and thanked him for coming, and begged him 
to take a chair and talk to him. The Captain felt the young man’s 
pube with great gravity — (his own tremulous and clammy hand 
growing steady for the instant while bis Roger pressed Arthur’s 
throbbing vein) — the pulse was bating very fiercely — Pen’s face wu 
haggard and hot— his eyes were bloodshot and gloomy ; his ** bird,” 
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18 the Oipt^ pronounced the word, efterwarde giving a deacriptioii 
of his oonditioD. had not been shaved for nearly a weela Pen made 
his visitor sit down, and, tossingf and turning in his comfortleas bod, 
began to try and talk to the Captain in a lively manner about the 
Back-Kitchen, about Vauxhal). and when they should go again, and 
about Fanny— how was little Fanny ? 

Indeed, how was she ? We kncjw how she went homo very sadly 
on the previous Sunday evening, after she had seen Arthur light his 
lamp in his chambers, whilst he was having his interview with Bows. 
Bows came back to his own rooms presently, passing by the liodge 
door, and looking into Mrs. Bolton's, according to his word, as he 
passed, but with a very melancholy face. She had another weary 
night that nighL Her restlessness wakened her little Ixsdfellows more 
tl^n once. She daren’t read nu^re of ** Walter Lorraine : '* father was 
at home and would suffer no light. She kept the book under her 
pillow, and felt for it in the night. She had only just got to sleep, when 
the children began to stir with tlie morning, almost as early as the 
birds. Though she was very angry with Bows, she went to his room at 
her accustomed hour in the day. and there tlm good-hearted musician 
began to talk to her. 

** I saw Mr. Pendennis last night, Fanny,” he said. 

** Did you ? 1 thought you did.” Fanny answered, looking fiercely 
at the meraocholy old gentleman. 

** I’ve been fond of you ever since wo came to live in this place,’* be 
continued. ** You ^re a child when I came ; and you used to like me. 
Fanny, until three or four days ago : until you saw this geotleiuam” 

** And now, I suppose, you are going to say ill of him.” said Fanny. 

** Do, Mr. Ik)ws — that will make me like you belter.” 

** Indeed I shall do no such thing ” Ikiws answered ; ** I think be is 
a very good and honest young man.” 

“ Indeed ! you know that if you said a word against him, 1 would 
never speak a word to you again — never ! ” cried Miss Fanny i and 
clenched her little hand, and paced up and down the room. Bows 
noted, watched, and followed the ardent little creature with admira- 
tion and gloomy sympathy. Her cheeks Hushed, her frame trembled $ 
her eyes beamed love, anger, defiance. “ You would like to speak ill 
of him,” she said ; ** but you daren’t — ^you know you daren’t 1 ” 

“ I knew him many years since,” Bows continued ; when he was 
almost as young as you are, and he had a romantic attachment for our 
fiieud the Captain’s daughter — Lady Mirabel that is now.” 

Fanny laughed. ** I suppose there was other people, too. that had 
romantic attachments for Miss Oostigan.” she said s ** t don’t want to 
hear about ’em.” 

“fle wanted to many her; bat their ages were qnito dlqpiopor^ 
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tionate : and their rank in life. She would not have him because lie 
had no money. She acted very wisely in refusing him ; fcv the two 
would have been very unhappy, and she wasn^t afit person to go and 
live with his family, or to make his home comfortable. Mr. Pendennh 
has his way to make in the world, and must marry a lady of his owa 
rank. A woman who lores a man will not ruin his prospects, cause 
him to quarrel with his family, and lead him into poverty and misery 
for her gratification. An honest girl won’t do that, for her own sake, 
or for the man’s.” 

Fanny’s emotion, which but now bad been that of defiance and 
anger, here turned to dismay and supplication. What do I know 
about marry ing, Hows ? ” she said. ** When was there any talk of it ? 
'V^iat has there been between this young gentleman and me that's to 
make people speak so cruel ? It was not my doing ; nor Arthur's— 
Mr. Pendennis's — that I m^t him at Vauxhall. It was the Captaia 
took me and ma there. We never thought of nothing wrong, I’m sure. 
He came and rescued us. and was so very kind. Then he came to call 
and ask after us : and very, very good it was of such a grand gentle* 
man to be so polite to humble folks like us ! And yesterday ma and 
me just went to walk in the Temple Gardens, and — and ” — here she 
broke out with that usual unanswerable female argument of tears, and 
cried, Oh 1 I wish I was dead I I wish 1 was laid m my grave ; 
and had never, never seen him ! ” 

** He said as much bimsedf, Fanny,” Hows said ; and Fanny asked, 
through per sobs, Why, why should ho wish he had never seen her ? 
Had she ever done him any harm ? Oh, she would perish rather than 
do him any harm. Whereupon the musician informed her of the con- 
versation of the day previous, showed her that Pen could not and must 
not think of her as a wife fitting for him, and that she, as she valutsl 
lier honest reputation, must strive too to forget him. And Fanuy, 
leaving the musician, convinced, but still of the same mind, and pro- 
mising that she would avoid the danger which menaced her, went back 
to the Porter's Lodge, and told her mother all She talked of her love 
for Arthur, and bewailed, in her artless manner, the inequality of their 
condition, that set barriers between them. There's the Lady of 
Lyons,” Fanny said. ** Oh, ma I how I did love Mr. Macready when 
I saw him do it ; and Pauline, for being faithful to poor Claude, and 
always thinkmg of him ; and he coming back to her, an oflBcer, through 
all his dangers! And if everybody Admires Pauline — and I'm sure 
everybody does, for being so true to a poor man — why should a gentle* 
man be ashamed of laving a poor girl ? Not that Mr. Arthur lovefl 
me — ^Oh,no,iio! I ain’t wor&y of him; onlya prinoesa is worthy of 
such a gentleman as him. Such a poet ! — writing so beautifully and 
looking so grand I— I’m sore he’s a noblemaiii and of ancient familjTi 
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' and kep’ out of his esttto. Perhaps his uncle has it. Ahtif I iii{(ht» 
oh, how I*d aerre him, and work for him, and slave for him, wSt 1 
wouid. I wouldn’t ask for more than that, ma,— jnst to bealtowed to 
see him of a morning ; and sometimes he’d say * How d’jou do, 
Fanny ? ’ or, ‘God bless you, Fanny I* as he said on Sunday. And 
, rd work, and work; and I’d sit up all night, and read, and learn, and 
make myself worthy of him. The Captain says his mother lives in 
the country, and is a grand lady there. Ob. how I wish I might go 
and be her servant, ma ! I can do plenty of things, and work very 
neat ; and — and sometimes he’d come home, and I should see him 1 ” 

The girl’s head fell on her mother’s shoulder as site spoke, and 
she gave way to a plentiful outpouring of girlish team, to which the 
matron, of course, joined her own. “ You mustn't think no mdto 
of him, Fanny," she said. *‘If he don’t come to you, he’s a horrid 
a’icked man." 

Don’t call him so, mother,’’ Fanny replied. “ lie’s the best of 
men, the best and the kindest. Bows says ho thinks be is unhappy at 
leaving poor little Fanny. It wasn’t Lis fault, was it, that we 
and it ain’t his that I mustn’t see him again. Ho says I mustn’t^ 
and I mustn't, mother. He’ll forget me, but I shall never forget 
him. No ! I’ll pray for him, and love him always — until I die<-»4ud 
1 shall die^ 1 know 1 shall«-and then my spirit will always go and be 
with him." 

“ You forget y(mr poor mother, Fanny, and you’ll break my heart 
by goiu’ on so," Mi s? Bolton said. “ Fei haps you will see him. I’m 
sure you’ll see him. I’m sure he’ll come to*day. If evor I saw a man 
in love, that man is him. When Emily Budd’s young man first Came 
aljout her, he was sent away by old Budd, a most respectable man, 
and violoncello in the orchestra at the Wells; and his own fam’Iy 
wouldn’t hear of it neither. But he came back. We all knew he 
wfiuld. Emily always said so ; and be married her ; and this one will 
come back too ; and you mark a mother’s words, and see if be don’t, 
dear.” 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Bolton entered the Lxige for 
his evening meal. At the father’s appearance, the talk between moiber 
and daughter ^ased instantly. Mrs. Bolton caressed and cajoled the 
iiurly undertaker’s aide-de-camp, and said, “ Lor^, Mr. B., wbo’d have 
thought to see you away from the Club of a Saturday night I Fanny, 
dear, get your pa some supper. What will yon have, B. ? The poor 
^ri’s got a gathering in her eye, or sometliink in it-^I was lookm’at 
it just now as you came in.’’ And she 8<]meeaed her daughters baii4 
ss a signal of pmdenceondsecreqy; and Fanny’s team were dried Op 
Bkewise; and by that wondrous fypocrisy and power of dbguise 
vhicb women practise, and with Which weapons of defence natore 
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endows them, the traces of her emotion disappeared ; and she went 
and took her work, and sate in the corner so demure and quiet, that 
the careless male parent never suspected that anything ailed her* 

Thus, as if fate seemed determined to inflame and increase the 
poor child’s malady and passion, all circumstances and all parties 
round about her urged it on* Iler mother encoilraged and appbuded 
it ; and the very words which Bows used in endeavouring to repress 
her flame only augmented this unlucky fever. Pen was not wicked aud 
a seducer: Pen was high-minded in wishing to avoid her. Pen loved 
her : the good and the great, the magnificent youth, with the chains of 
*TOld and the scented auburn hair ! And so he did : or so he would 
have loved her five years back perhaps, before the world had hardened 
thb ardent and reckless boy — before he was ashamed of a foolish and 
imprudent passion, and strangled it as poor women do their illicii 
children, not on account of their crime, but of the shame, and from 
dread that the Anger of the world should point to them. 

What respectable person in the world will not say he was quite 
right to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated person of low degree, 
whose relations a gentleman could not well acknowledge, and whose 
manoeia would not become her new station ? — and what philosopher 
would not tell him that the best thing to do with these little passions 
if they spring up, is to get rid of them, and let them pass over and 
cure them : that no man dies about a woman, or vice versat : aud that 
one or the other having found the impossibility of gratifying his or 
her desire in this particular instance, must makonhe best of matters, 
forget each other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? And yet, 
pel iiaps. thei-e may be something said on the other side. Perhaps Bows 
was right inadiuiriugthat passion of Pen’s, blind and unreasoning as 
it was, that made him ready to stake bis all for his love : perhaps, 
if self-sacrifice is a laudable virtue, mere worldly self-sacrifice is not 
very much to be praised ;-^ui fine, let this be a reserved point, to be 
settled by the individual moralist who chooses to debate it 

So much is certain, that with the experience of the world which 
Mr. Pen now had, he would have laughed at and scouted the ides 
of marrying a penniless girl out of the kitchen. And this point beii^ 
fixed in his mind, he was but doing his duty, as an honest man, in 
crushing any unlucky fondness which he might feel towards poor 
Hide Fanny. 

So die waited and waited in hopes that Arthur would oome. She 
waited for a whole week, and it was at the end of that time that the 
poor little creature heard from Gostigw of the fllneae under which 
Arthur was suffering. 

U chanced on that very evening after Gostigan bed visited Peoi 
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tb9t Arthur’s UDole the excellent Major arrived in town from Buxton, 
where his health had been mended, and sent his valet Moi^n to make 
inquiries for Arthur, and to revest that gentleman to bi^kfast with 
the Major the next mommg. The Major was merely passing through 
London on his way to the Marquis of Steyne*a house of iStillbro(»t 
where he was engaged to shoot partridges. 

Morgan came bade to his master with a very long face. He had 
seen Mr. Arthur ; Mr. Arthur was very bad indeed ; Mr. Arthur was 
in bed with a fever. A doctor ought to bo sent to him ; and Morgan 
thought his case most alarmiug. 

Gracious goodness! this was sad news indeed. He bad hoped 
that Aithur could come down to Siillbrook : ho had arranged that ha 
should go, and procured an invitation for his nephew from L^rd Steype. 
lie must go himself ; he couldn't throw Iiord Steyne over : the fever 
might be catching : it might be measles : he had never himself had 
the measles ; they were dangerous when contracted at hb age. Was 
anybody with Mr. Arthur ? 

Morgan said there was somebody a nussing of Mr. Arthur. 

The Major th^n asked, had hb nephew taken any advice? 
Morgan said ho had asked that question, and had been told that 
Mr. Pendcunis had had no doctor. 

Morgan’s master wassincorelyvexedat hearing of Arthur’s calamity. 
Uo would have gone to him, but what good could it do Arthur that he 
the Major should catch a fever ? Hb own ailments rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible tljpt be should attend to anybody but himself. But 
the ^ung man must have advice — the best advice s ana Morgan was 
straightway despatched with a note from Major Pendbnnb to bis friend 
Doctor Goodenougb, who by good luck happened to be in lioi^on 
and at home, and who quitted his dinner instantly, and whose carrbge 
was, in half an hour, in Upper Temple Lane, near Pen’s chambers. 

The Major had asked the kind-hearted pbysidan to bring bim 
news of his nephew at the Club where be himself was dining, and In 
the course of the night the I^tor made hb appearance. The affair 
was very serious ; the patient was in a high fever : ho had had Pen 
bled instantly : and would see him the first thing in the morning. 
The Major went dboonaolate to bed with this unfortunate nows. 
When Goodenougb came to see him according to hb promise the next 
day, the Doctor had to listen for a quarter of an hour to an account 
of the Major’s own malaxes, before tbe biter bad bisure to hear about 
Arthur. 

He had bad a very bad night— his— his nurse said : at one hour 
be had been delirions. It might end badly : his mother bad better 
be sent for immedbtely. The Sia^r wrote the letter to Mre. Pen- 
denob with the greatest alacrity, and at the same time with the molt 
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polite precautions. As for going himself to the lad, in his state it Was 
impossible. Could I be of anj use to him, mj dear Doctor ? ” he 
asked. 

The Doctor, with a peculiar laugh, said. No : he didn’t think the 
Major could be of any use : that hm own precious health required the 
most delicate tieatment, and that he had best go into the country and 
stay : that he himself would take care to see the patient twice a day, 
and do all in his power for him. 

The Major declared upon his honour, that if he could be of any 
use he would rush to Pen’s chambers. As it was, Morgan should go 
and see that everything was right. The Doctor must write to him by 
every post to Stillbrook : it was but forty miles distant from London, 
and if anything happened he would come up at any sacrifice. 

Major Pendennis transacted his benevolence by deputy and by 
post. “ What else could he do ? ” as he said. “ Gad, you know, in 
these cases, it’s best not disturbing a fellow. If a poor fellow goes to 
^ the bad, why. Gad, you know he’s disposed of. But in order to get 
' well (and in this, my dear Doctor, Pm sure that you will agree with 
me), the best way is to keep him quiet — perfectly quiet.” 

Thus it was the old gentleman tried to satisfy his conscience : and 
he wout his way that day to Stillbrook by railways for railways have 
sprung up in the course of this narrative, though they have not quite 
penetrated into Pen’s country yet), and made his appearance in his 
usual trim order and curly wig, at the dinner-table of the Marquis of 
Steyna But we must do the Alajor the justice to say, that he was very 
unhappy and gloomy in demeanour. Wagg and Wenham rallied him 
abouthis low spirits ; asked whether he was crossed in love? and other- 
wise diverted themselves at his expense. He lost his money at whist 
after dinner, and actually trumped his partner’s highest spade. And 
the thoughts of the suffering boy, of whom he was proud, and whom 
he lovei after his manner, kept the old fellow awake half through 
the night, and made him feverish and uneasy. 

On the morrow he received a note in a handwriting which he did 
not know : it was that of Mr. Bows, indeed, saying that Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis had had a tolerable night ; and that as Dr. Qoodenough 
had stated that the Major desired to be informed of his nephew’s 
health, he, R. B., had Sent him the news per rail. 

The next day he was going out shooting, about noon, with some 
of the gentlemen staying at Lord Steyne’s house : and the company, 
waiting for the carriages, were assembled on the terrace in front of 
the honse, when a fly drove up from the neighbouring station, and a 
gre({r<*headed, rather shabby old gentiemaa, jumped out, and asked 
' for Major Pendennis. It was Mr. Bowa. He took the Major aside 
and to him} most of the gentlemen round about saw tiaX 
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something eerious had happened, from the alarmed look of the 
Moor’s face. 

Wagg said, ** It’s a bailiff come down to nab the Major ; ” bat 
nobody laughed at the pleasantry. 

Hullo I What’s the matter, Pendennis ? ” cried Lord Steyne, with 
his strident voice. “ Anything wrong ? ” 

« It’s — it’s — my boy that’s dead** said the Major, and burst into a 
sob— the old man was quite overcome. 

“ Not dead, my Lord ; but very ill when I left London,” Mr. Bows 
said, in a low voice. 

A britzka came up at this moment as the three men were speaking. 
The Peer looked at his watch. You’ve twenty minutes to catch the 
mail-train. Jump in, Pendennis; and drive like h — , sir, do you 
hear ? ” 

The carriage drove off swiftly with Pendennis and bis companions, 
and let us trust that the oath will be pardoned to the Marquis of 
Steyne. 

The Major drove rapidly from the station to the Temple, and found 
a travelling-GaOiiage already Lefoie him, and blocking up the narrow 
Temple Lane. Two ladies got out of it, and were asking Iheir way of 
the porters; tbe*Major looked by chance at the panel of the carriage, 
and saw the worn-out crest of the Eagle looking at the Sun, and the 
motto, ** Nec teuui penn^,” painted beneath. It was his brother’s old 
carriage, built many, many yeaia ago. It was Helen and Laura that 
were asking their way to poor Pen’s room. 

He ran up to them ; hastily clasped bis sister’s arm and kissed her 
hand ; and the three entered into Lamb Court, and mounted the long 
gloomy stair. 

They knocked very gently at the door, on which Arthur’s name wa! 
wiitteo, and it was opened by Fanny Bolton. 
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CHAPTEIl LII. 

A CRITICAL CHAPTER. 

A 8 Fanny saw the two ladies and the anxious countenance of the 
elder, who regarded her with a look of inscrutable alarm and 
terror, the poor girl at once knew that Pen’s mother was before her ; 
there was a resemblance between the widow's haggard eyes and 
Arthur's as he tossed in his bed in fever. Fanny looked wistfully at 
Mrs. Pendennis and at Laura afterwards ; there was no more expres- 
sion in the latter's face than if it had been a mass of stone. Hard- 
heartedness and gloom dwelt on the figures of both the new-comers; 
neither showed any the faintest gleam ofmercyorsympathyfor Fanny. 
8he looked desperately from them to the Major behind them. Old 
Pendennis dropped his eyelids, looking up ever so stealthily from 
under them at Arthur’s poor little nurse. 

I — I wrote to you yesterday, if you please, ma'am,” Fanny said, 
trembling in every limb as she spoke ; and as pale as Laura, whose 
sad menacing face looked over Mrs. Pendennis^ shoulder. 

** Did you, madam ? ” Mrs. Pendennis said. ** 1 suppose I may 
now relieve you from nursing my son. I am his mother, you under- 
stand.” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am. I — this is the way to his— Oh, wait a minute,*' 

cried out Fanny. ” I must prewre you for his ” 

The widow, whose face h^ been hopelessly cruel and ruthless, 
here started back with a gasp and a little cry, which she speedily 
stifled. 

”H6*s been so since yesterday,” Fanny said, trembling very 
much, and with chattering teeth. 

A horrid shriek of laughter came out of Fen’s room, whereof the 
door was open ; imd, after several shouts, the poor wretch bec^ to 
sing a college drinking-song, and then to hurray and to shout as if 
he was in the midst of a wine-puty, and to thump with Us fist 
against the wainscot. He was quite delirious. 

” He does not know me, ma’am,” Fanny said. , 

Indeed. Perhaps he will know his mother ; let me pass, if you 
Uease, and go in to him.” And the widow hastily pushed by little 
Fanny; andurough thedarkpassage which led intoPen’s sitting-room. 
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Laura sailed bj Fanny, too, without a word $ and Major Pendennis 
followed them. Fanny sate down on a bench in the passage, and cried, 
and prayed as well as she could. She would have died for him s and 
they bated her I They had not a word of thanks or kindness for her, 
the fine ladies. She sate there in the passage, she did not know how 
long. They never came out to speak to her. She sate there until 
Doctor Goodenough came to pay his second visit that day ; he found 
the poor little thing at the door. 

“ What, nurse ? How’s your patient ? ” asked the good-natured 
Doctor. Has he had any rest ? ” 

** Go and ask them. They’re inside,” Fanny answered. 

“ Who ? his mother ? ” 

Fanny nodded her head and didn’t speak. 

«*You must go to bed yourself, my poor little maid,” said the 
Doctor. “You will be ill, too, if you don’t.” 

** Oh, mayn’t I come and see him : mayn’t I come and see him ! 
I— I — love him so,” the little girl said ; and as she spoke she fell down 
on her knees and clasped hold of the Doctor’s hand in such an agony 
that to see her melted the kind physician’s heart, and caused a mist to 
come over his spectacles. 

** Pooh, pooh ! Nonsense ! Nurse, has he taken his draught ? Has 
ho had any rest ? Of course you must come and see him. ^ must L” 

“ They’ll let me sit here, won’t they, sir ? I’ll never make no noise. 

I only ask to stop here,” Fanny said. On which the Doctor called 
her a stupid little thing ; put her down upon the bench where Pen’s 
printer’s devil used to sit so many hours; tapped her pale cheek with 
his Anger, and bustled into the further room. 

Mrs. Pendennis was ensconced pale and solemn in a great chair by 
Pen’s bed-side. Her watch was on the bed-table by Pen’s medicines. 
Her bonnet and cloaks were laid in the window. She had her Bible 
in her lap, without which she never travelled. Her first movement* 
•if ter seeing her son, had been to take Fanny’s shawl and bonnet which 
were on his drawers, and bring them out and drop them down upon 
his study-table. She had closed the dor)r upon Major Pendennis, and 
Laura too ; and taken possession of her son. 

She had had a great doubt and terror lest Arthur should not know 
her ; but that pang was spared to her, in part at least Pen knew 
his mother quite well, and familiarly smiled and nodded at her. 
AVhen she came in, he instantly fancied they were^ at home at 
Pairoaks ; and began to talk and chatter and laugh in a rambling 
wild way. Laura could hear him outside. His laughter shot shafts 
of poison into her heart It was true then. He ha4 been guilty-* 
and with iJiai creature !— an intrigue with a servant-maid ; and she 
bad loved him— and he was dying most likely— raving and nnre- 
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pentant. The Major cow and then hummed out a word of remark 
or consolation, which Laura scarce heard. A dismal sitting it was 
for all parties ; and when Ooodenough appeared, he came like an 
angel into the room. 

It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man’s friends that 
the Doctor comes. Ilis presence is often as good for them as for the 
patient, and they long for him yet more eagerly. How we have all 
watched after him I what an emotion the thrill of his carriage-wheels 
in the street, and at length at the door, has made us feel ! how we 
hang upon his words, and what a comfort we get from a smile or two, 
if he can vouchsafe that sunshine to lighten our darkness ! Who 
hasn’t seen tho mother prying into his face, to know' if theio is hope 
for the sick infant that cannot speak, and that lies yonder, its little 
frame battling with fever ? Ah, how she looks into his eyes 1 What 
thanks if there is light there ; what grief and pain if he casts them 
down, and dares not say, hope ! ” Or it is the house-father who is 
stricken. The terrified wife looks on, while the Physician feels his 
patient’s wrist, smothering her agonies, as the children have been 
called upon to stay thoir plays and their talk. Over the patient in 
the fever, the wife expectant, the children unconscious, the Doctor 
stands as if he were Fate, the dispenser of life and death ; he must 
let the patient off this time ; the woman prays so for his respite ! 
One can fancy how awful the responsibility must be to a conscientious 
man : how cruel the feeling that he has given the wrong remedy, or 
that it might have been possible to do betteiv how harrassing the 
sympathy with survivors, if the case is unfortunate — how immense the 
delight of victory ! 

Having passed through a hasty ceremony of introduction to the 
new-comers, of whose arrival ho had been made aware by the heart- 
broken little nurse in waiting without, the Doctorproceeded to examine 
the patient, about whose condition of high fever there could be no 
mistake, and on whom he thought it necessary to exercise the strongest 
antiphlogistic I'emedies in his power. lie consoled the unfortunate 
mother as best he might; and giving her the most comfortable 
assurances on which he could venture, that there was no reason to 
despair yet, that everything might still be hoped from his youth, the 
strength of his constitution, and so forth ; and having done his utmost 
to allay the horrors of the alarmed matron, he took the elder Pen- 
deunis aside into the vacant room (Warrington’s bed-room), for the 
purpose of holding a little consultation. 

The case was very critical. The fever, if not stopped, might and 
would carry off the young fellow : he must be bled forthwith ; the 
mother must be infoi'med of this necessity. Why was thatother young 
lady brought with her ? She was out 6f place in a sick room. 
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And there was another woman still, be han^fed to it ! ** the Majpr 
said, “ the— the little person who opened the door. His sister-in-la^ 
had brought the poor little devirs bonnet and shawl out, and flung 
them upon the 8tudy*table. Did Ooodenough know anything about 
the— the little person ? I just caught a glimpse of her as we pas^ 
in/* the Major said, “and, begad, she was uncommonly nice-looking.’’ 
The Doctor looked queer : the Doctor smiled — in the very gravest 
moments, with life and death pending, such strange contrasts and 
occasions of humour will arise, and such smiles will pass, to satirize 
the gloom, as it were, and to make it more gloomy I 

“1 have it,” at last he said, re-entering the study; and he wrote 
a couple of notes hastily at the table there, and seaM one of them. 
Then, taking up poor Fanny’s shawl and tonnet, and the notes, he 
went out in the passage to that poor little messenger, and said, 
“Quick, nurse; you must carry this to the surgeon, and bid him CQme 
instantly: and then go to my house, and ask for my servant, Har* 
bottle, and tell him to get this prescriplion prepared; and. wait until 1 
— until it is ready. It may take a little time in preparation.” 

So poor Fani]^ trudged away with her two notes, and found the 
apothecary, who lived in the Strand hard by, and who came straight* 
way, his lanc.et in his pocket, to operate on his patient ; and then 
Fanny made'for the Doctor’s house, in Hanover Square. 

The Doctor was at home again before the prescriplion was made 
up, which took Harbottle, his servant, such a long time in compound** 
iug ; and, during thq remainder of Arthur’s illness, poor Fanny never 
made her appearance in the quality of nurse at his chambers any 
more. But for that day and the next, a little figure might be seen 
lurking about Pen’s staircase, — a sad, sad little face looked at and 
interrogated the apothecary, and the apothecary’s boy, and the laun- 
dress, and the kind physician himself, as they passed out of the cham- 
bers of the sick man. And on the third day, the kind Doctor’s cbaiiot 
stopped at Shepherd’s Inn, and the good, and £onest, and benevolent 
man went into the Porter’s Lodge, and tended a little patient he had 
there, for whom the best remedy he found was on the day when he 
was enabled to tell Fanny Bolton that the crisis was o^er, and that 
there was at length every hope for Arthur Pendennis. 

J. Costigan, Esquire, late of his Majesty’s service, saw the Doetoi^i 
carriage, and criticised its horses and appointments. “ Green liveries, 
bedad I ” the General said ; “ and as foin a pair of high-stepping bee 
horses as ever a gentleman seed sit behoind, let alone a docihor. 
There’s no ind to the proide and ar’ganoe of them docthors, now*^* 
days— not but that is a good one, and a scoientifio ojarkt^, and a 
roight good felbw, bedad ; and he’s brought the poor little girl w^l 
troo her {aver, Bows, me boy;” and so pleased was Mr. Costigan 
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with the Doctor’s behaviour and skill, that, whenever he met D.. 
Goodenough’s carriage in future, he made a point of saluting it and 
the physician inside, in as courteous and mag^ifi^nt a manner, as if 
Dr. Gc^enough had been the Lord Liftenant himself, and Captain 
Oostigan had been in his glory in Phaynix Park. 

The widow's gratitude to the physician knew no bounds — or 
scarcely any bounds, at least. The kind gentleman laughed at the 
idea of taking a fee from a literary man, or the widow of a brother 
practitioner, and she determined when she got back to Fairoaks that 
she would send Goodenough the silver-gilt vase, the jewel of the 
house, and the glory of the late John Pendennis, preserved in green 
baize, and presented to him at Bath, by the Lady Elizabeth Pirebraco, 
on the recovery of her son, the late Sir Anthony Firebrace, from the 
scarlet fever. Hippocrates, Ilygeia, King Bladud, and a wreath of 
serpents surmount the cup to this day ; which was executed in their 
finest manner, by Messrs. Abednego, of Milsom Street ; and the in- 
scription was by Mr. Birch, tutor to the young baronet. 

This priceless gem of art the widow determined to devote to Good 
enough, the preserver of her son ; and there was scarcely any other 
favour which her gratitude would not have conferred upon him, except 
one, which he desired most, and which was that she should think a^ 
little charitably and kindly of poor Fanny, of whose artless, sad story, 
he had got something during his interviews with her, and of whom ho • 
was induced to think very kindly, — not being disposed, indeed, to give 
much credit to Pen for his conduct in the alYair, or not knowing what 
that conduct had been. He knew enough, however, to be aware that 
the poor infatuated little girl was without stain as yet; that while she 
had been in Pen’s room it was to see the last of him, as she thought, 
and that Arthur was scarcely aware of her presence ; and that she 
suffered under the deepest and most pitiful grief, at the idea of losing 
him, dead or living. . 

But m the one or two occasions when Goodenough alluded to 
Fannyim widow’s countenance, always soft and gentle, assumed an 
expre^dMi^ cruel and inexorable, that the Doctor saw it was in vain 
to ask her justice or pity, and he broke off all entreaties, and ceased 
making any further allusions regarding his little client. There is a 
complaint which neither poppy, nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy 
syrups of the East could allay, in the men in his time, as we arc in- 
formed by a popular poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when 
exhibited in women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent— 
neither homoaopathy , nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, nor Dr. Simpson, 
nor Dr. Looock can cure, and that is — ^we won’t call it jealousy, but 
rather gently denominate it rivalry and emulation in ladies. 

Some eff those mischievous and prosaic people who carp and calctt* 





Ute At every detail of the romancer, and want to know, for instance, 
how, when the characters in the ** Critic ” are at a dead lock with their 
daggers ateach other’s throats, they are to be gotout of that murderous 
complication of circumstances, may be induced to ask how it was pos- 
sible in a set of chambers in the Temple, consisting of three rooms, two 
cupboards, a passage, and a coal-boa, Arthur a sick gentleman, Helen 
his mother, Laura her adopteddaughter,Martha their country attendant, 
Mrs. Wheezer, a nurse from St Bartholomew’s Hospital, Mrs. Flanagan 
an Irish laundress, Major Pendennis a retired military officer, Morgan 
his valet, Pidgeon Mr. Arthur Pendennis’s boy, and others, oould bo 
acoomm(^ated — the answer is given at once, that almost everybody in 
the Temple was out of town, and that there was scarcely a single occu- 
pant of Pen’s house in Lamb Court except those who were engaged 
round the sick bed of the sick gentleman, about whose fever we have 
not given a lengthy account, neither shall we enlarge very much upon 
the more cheerful theme of his recovery. 

Everybody, as we have said, was out of town, and of course such a 
'ihionable man as young Mr. Sibwright, who had chambers on the 
cond floor in Pen’s staircase, oould not be supposed to remain in 
i/indon. Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Pendennis’s laundress, wa8ac(|uaint6d 
with Mrs. Bouncy, who did for Mr. Sibwright, and that gentleman’s 
oed-room was got ready for Miss Bell, or Mrs. Pendennis, when the 
liter should l)e inclined to leave her son’s sick room, to try and seek 
>r a little rest for herself. 

If that young backhand flower of Baker Street, Percy Sibwright, 
omld have known who was the occupant of his bed-room, how proud 
he would have been of that apartment ; — what poems he would have 
written about Laura ! (several of his things have appeared in the 
annuals, and in manuscript in the nobility’s albums — ho was a Cam- 
ford man, and very nearly got the English Prize Poem, it was said-— 
Sibwright, however, was absent, and his bed given up to Miss Bell. It 
was the prettiest little brass bed in the world, with chintz curtains lined 
with pink— he had a mignonette box in his bed-room window. And the 
mere sight of his little exhibition of shiny boots, arranged m^im rows 
over his wardrobe, was a gratification to the beholder.^ fie had a 
museum of scent, pomatum, and bear’s-grease pots, quite cuiiotts to 
examine, too ; and a choice selection of portraits of females^ Almost 
always in sadness and generally in disguise or deshabille, glittered 
icund the neat walls of his elegant little bower of repose. Medora wkb 
dishevelled hair was consoling herself over her banjo for the absence 
of her Conrad — the Princesse Fleur de Marie (of Budolstein and the 
Mysteres de Paris) was sadly ogling out of toe bars of her convent 
OAge, in which, poor prisoned bird, she was moulting away— Dorothea 
of Don Quiaote was washing heretemal feet:— in fioei it wassucb en 
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elegant galleiy at became a gaUant loTer of thesex. And in Sibarright*! 
sittiog-rooiD, while there was quite an infantine law librair clad h 
•kins of fresh new-born calf, there was a tolerably large collection of 
classical books which he could not read, and of English and French 
worksof poetry and fiction which he read a g^eat deal too muck His 
invitation cards of the past season still decorated his looking-glass ; 
and scarce anything told of the lawyer but the wig-box beside the 
Venus upon the middle shelf of the bookcase, on which the name of 
P. Sibwrigbt, Esquire, was gilded. 

With Sibwright in chambers was Mr. Bangham. Mr. Bangham 
was a sporting man, married to a rich widow. Mr. Bangham had no 
practice— did not come to chambers thrice in a term : went a circuit 
for those mysterious reasons which make men go circuit, — and his 
room served as a great convenience to Sibwright when that younipr 
gentleman gave his little dinners. It must be confessed that those 
two gentlemen have nothing to do with our history, will never appe^ar 
in it again probably, but we cannot help glancing through their door? 
as they happen to be open to us, and as we pass to Pen’s rooms ; as 
in the pursuit of our own business in life through the Strand, at the 
Olub, nay at church itself, we cannot help peeping at the shops on the 
way, or at our neighbour’s dinner, or at the faces under the bonnets in 
the next pew. 

Very many jrears after the circumstances about which wc are at 

K Mont occupied, Laura, with a blush and a laugh showing much 
mour, owned to having read a French noveLonce much in vogue, 
and when her husband asked her, wondering where on earth she couKl 
have got such a volume, she owned that it was in the Temple, when 
she lived in Mr. Percy Sibwright’s chambers. 

** And, also, I never confess^,” she said, ** on that same occasion, 
what I most now own to : that 1 opened the japanned box, and took 
out that strange-looking wig inside it, and put it on, and looked at my- 
self la the glass in it.** 

Suppose Percy Sibwright had come in at such a moment as that? 
What would he have said,— the enraptured rogue ? What would have 
been all the pictures of disguised beauties in his room compared to 
that living one ? Ah, we are speaking ot old times, when Sibwright 
was a badielor and before he got acounty court, — when people were 
^vouiig--^wliensiost people were young. Other people are young now; 
but we no more. 

When Mias Lsura played her prank with the wig, you oai/t sup- 
pose that Pen ooold have been v^ ill upstairs ; otherwise, tfaou^ 
•be has grown to oare for him ever so little^ common-sense of feeling 
and deomm would have pfovented her fiom performing any tricks or 
trying any dkgutaes^ 
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But «U aorta of events had ooourred in the eoarse of the last few 
days which had contributed to increase or aoooant for W gaietjyand 
a little colony of the reader’s old friends and acquaintances was by 
this time established in Lamb Court, Temple, and round Pen's sick* 
bed there. First, Martha, Mrs. Pendennls's servant, had arrived from 
Fairoaks, bein^ summoned thence by the Major, who justly thought 
her presence would be comfortable and useful to her mutreaand her 
young master, for neither of whom the constant neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Flanagan (who during Fen’s illness required more spirituous eon* 
bi)lation than ever to support her) could be pleasant Martha then 
made her appearance in due season to wait upon Mrs. PendenniSfiior 
did that lady go once to bed until the faithful servant had reached bar, 
when, with a heart full of maternal thankfulness, she went and lay 
down upon Warrington’s straw matti'css, and among his mathematioal 
books, as has been already descril)ed. 

It is true that ere that day a great and delightful alteration in 
Pen’s condition had taken place. The fever, subjugated by Dr. Good* 
enough's blisters, ^tions, and lancet, had left the young man, or 
only returned at intervals of feeble intermittence ; his wandering 
senses had settled in his weakened brain : he had had time to kiss 
and bless his mother for coming to him, and calling for Laura and 
his uncle (who were both affected according to their different natures 
by bis wan appearance, hia lean shrunken hands, his hollow eyes 
and voice, his thin bearded face), to press their bands and thank 
them affectionately ; ^d after this greeting, and after they had been 
turned out of the room by his affectionate nurse, be had sunk into a 
lino sleep, which had lasted for about sixteen hours, at the end of 
which period he awoke calling out that be was very hungry. If it is 
hard to be ill and to loath6.f(^, oh, how pleasant to be getting well 
and to be feeling hungry — how hungry ! Alas, the joys of con* 
valcsoence become feebler with increasing years, as other joys do 
--and then — and then comes that illness when one does not con- 
valesce at all. 

On the day of this happy event, too, came another arrival in 
Lamb Court. This was int^uoed into the Pen-Wairington sitting- 
room by large puffs of tobacco-smoke— the puffs of smoke were 
followed by an individual with a cigar in bis mouth, and a cai^- 
hag under his arm— this was Warrington, who had run book mim 
Norfolk, when Mr. Bows thoughtfully wrote to inform him of nf 
friend’s calamity. But he had been from home when Bows’s bttei* 
had reached his brothers hoose— the Eastern Gounties did not thshi 
boast of a railway (for we beg the reader tounderslaiid that we etdy 
cr)imiut anachronisms when we diooso, and when ^adariog vMb. 
tion of those natural laws eome greatetbical troth is to be sdvaMsd^ 
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— io fine, Warrington only appeared with the rest of the good luck*' 
upon the lucky day after Pen’s oonvaleacenoe may hare b^n said to 
bare begun. 

His surprise was, after all, not very great when he found the 
chambers of his sick friend occupied, and his old acquaintance the 
Major seated demurely in an easy-chair (Warrington had let himself 
into the rooms with his own pass-key), Ibtening, or pretending tu 
listen, to a young lady who was reading to him a play of Shakspeare 
in a low sweet voice. The lady stopped and started, and laid down 
her book, at the apparition of the tall traveller with the cigar and tli(> 
carpet-bag. He blushed, he fiung the cigar into the passage ; he took 
off his hat, and dropped that too, and going up to the Major, sei/cl 
that old gentleman’s hand, and asked questions about Arthur. ^ 

The Major answered in a tremulous, though cheery voice—- it wa*) 
curious how emotion seemed to olden him — and returning Warring- 
ton's pressure will) a shaking hand, told him the news — of Artbui's 
happy crisis, of bis mother’s arrival — with her young charge — with 
Miss 

You need not toll me her name,” Mr. Wariington said with great 
animation, fur ho was affected and elated with the tin night of his friend'^ 
recovery — “ you need not tell mo your name. I knew at once it was 
Laura.” And lie held out liis hand and took hers. Immense kindiie>f 
and tenderness gleamed from under his n>iigh eyebrows, and shook 
faia voice as he gazed at her and spoke to her. And this is Laura ! ' 
his look seemed to say. **Aiid this is Warrjngton,” the generous 
girl’s heart beat back. “ Arthur’s hero — the brave and the kind — he 
has come hundreds of miles to 8ucc*our him, when he heard of 
friend’s misfortune." 

** Thank you, Mr. Warrington,” was all that Laura said, however* 
and as she returned the pressure of his kind band, she blushed so. ' 
that she was glad the lamp was behind her to conceal her flushing 
face. 

As these two were standing in this attitude, the door of Pen’s bed- 
chamber was opened stealthily as his mother was wont to open it, and 
Warrington saw another lady, who first looked at him, and then turn- 
ing round towards the bed, said, ** Hsh ! ” and put up her hand. 

It was to Pen Helen was turning, and giving caution. He called 
out with a feeble, tremulous, but cheery voice, “ Gome in, Stunner^ 
come iu, Warrington. I knew it was you — by the— by the smoke, old 
boy,” he said, as holding his worn hand out, and with tears at once of 
weakness and pleasure in his eyes, he greeted his friend. 

** 1— I beg pardon, ma’am, for smoking,” Warrington smd, who now 
almost for the first time blushed for his wicked propensity. 

Helen only saidi Ood bless you, Mr. Warrington,” She was so 
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h«pp7, she would have liked to kiss George. Then, sod after the 
friends bad had a brief, Teiy brief interview, the delighted and in* 
ciorable mother, giving her hand to Warrington, sent him out of the 
room too, back to Laura and the Major, who had not resumed their 
play of Cymbeline where they had left it off at the arrival of the right* 
ful owner of Pen’s ohambc rs. 
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CHAPTER LlII. 

OON VALEBGENOB. 

O UR duty now is to record a fact concerning Pendennis, which 
however shameful and disgraceful, when told regarding the 
chief personage and godfather of a novel, must, nevertheless, be made 
known to the public who reads his veritable memoirs. Having gone 
to bed ill with fever, and suffering to a certain degree under the 
passion of love, after he had gone through his physical malady, and 
had been bled and had been blisterc^d, and bad had his head shaved, 
and had been treated and medicamonted as the doctor ordained : — it 
is a fact, that, when he rallied from his bodily ailment, his mental 
malady bad likewise quitted him, and ho was no more in love with 
Fanny Bolton than you or 1, who are much too wise, or too moral, 
to allow our hearts to go gadding after porters* daughters. 

He laughed at himself as he lay on his pillow, thinking of thus 
second cure which had been effected uptiu him. He did not care the 
least about Fanny now : he wondered how he ever should have cared : 
and according to his custom made an autopsy of that dead passion, 
and anatomised his own defunct sensation for his poor little nurse. 
What could have made him so hot aud eager about her but a few 
weeks back ? Not her wit, not her breeding, not her beauty — there 
were hundreds of women better-looking than she. It was out of him- 
self that the passion had gone * it did not reside in her. Slie was the 
same : but the eyes which saw her were changed ; and, alas, that it 
should be so ! were not particularly eager to see her any more. He 
felt very well disposed towards the little thing, and so forth, but as for 
violent personal regard, such as he had but a few weeks ago, it had 
fled under the influence of the pill and lancet, which had destroyed 
the fever in his frame. And an immense source of comfort and 

K ktitude it was to Pendennis (^though there was something selfish in 
t feeling, as in most others of our young man), that he had been 
enabled to resist temptation at the time when the danger was greatest, 
and had no particubnr cause of self-reproach as he remem&red hifl 
conduct tnwiMS the young girl. As from a precipice down which he 
milght have falfenit so from tim fever from which he bad recovered, he 
reviewed the Fanny Bolton snare, now that he had escaped out of iti 
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but I’m not 0Ure that he was not ashamed of the tery satisfaotion 
which he experienced. It is pleasant, perhaps, bat it b humiliating to 
own that you love no more. 

Meanwhile the kind smiles and tender watchfulness of the mother 
at his bed-side, filled the young man with peace and security. To 
(KH? that health was returning, was all the unwearied nurse demanded : 
U) execute any caprice or order of her patient’s, her chiefost joy and 
reward. Ue felt himself environed by her love, and tliought himself 
almost as grateful for it as he had been when weak and helpless in 
childhood. 

Some misty notions regarding the first part of his illness, and that 
Fanny had nursed him, Pen may have haa, but they were so dim that 
he could not realise them with accuracy, or dbtinguish them from 
what he knew to be delusions which had occurred and were remem* 
U^redduriogthedelirium of his fever. So as be had not thought proper 
on former occasions to make any allusions about Fanny Bolton to hb 
mother, of course he could not now confide to her hb ‘sentiments 
regarding Fanny, or make this worthy lady a confidante. It was on 
Uith sides an unlucky precaution and want of confidence ; and a word 
or two in time m.ight have spared the good bdy, and those connected 
with her, a deal of pain and anguish. 

Soeiog Miss Bolton installed as nurse and tender to Pen, I am 
sorry to say Mrs. Pendenuis had put the worst construction on the 
fact of the intimacy of tliose two unlucky young persons, and bad 

tiled in her own mind that the accusations against Arthur were true. 
IV hy not have stopped to inquire? — There are stories to a man’s 
disadvantage that the women who are fondest of him are always the 
most eager to believe. Isn’t a man’s wifec^ten the first to be jealous 
of him ? Poor Pen got a good stock of this suspicious kind of love 
fi*om the nurse who was now watching over him ; and the kind and 
pure creature thought that her boy bad gone through a malady much 
more awful and debasing than the mere physical fever, and was 
stained by crime as well as weakened by illness. The consciousiieM 
of this she bad to bear perforce sibntly, and to tjy to put a nmk of 
cheerfulness and confidence over her inward doubt and despair aad 
boiTor, 

When Captaiu Sbandon, at Boulogne, read the next number of 
tlm Pall Mall Gazette," it was to remark to Hra Sbandon that Jack 
Finucanebhand was no longer visible in the leading articies, and thht 
VVarrington must be at work there agaia ** J know the crack of 
Itis whip in a hundred, and the cut which the fellow’s thong bstesu 
Ihere’s Jack Bledyer goes to work Ifim a butcher, and manglse a 
subject Ifr. Warrington finbbeaaman, and kys fab outs neat end 
>‘^br, stmight down the bdek, and drawinff btood ewf tl 
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which dreadful metaphor, Mrs. Shandon said, “ Law, Charles, hOw can 
you talk so 1 I always thought Mr. Warrin^on very high, but a kind 
geotleman; and I’m sure he was most kind to the children/’ UpoB 
which Shandon said, “ Yes ; he’s kind to the children ; but he*s savage 
to the men ; and to be suie, my dear, you don’t understand a word 
about what I’m saying ; and it’s best you shouldn’t ; for it’s little good 
comes out of writing for newspapers ; and it’s better here, living easj 
at Boulogne, where the wine’s plenty, and the brandy costs but twc 
francs a bottle. Mix us another tumbler, Mary, my dear ; we’ll 
back into harness soon. * Gras ingens iterabimus sequor ’ — bad luck 
to it” 

In a word, Warrington went to work with all his might, in place o! 
his prostrate friend, and did Pen’s portion of the Pall Mall Gazette' 
** with a vengeance,” as the saying is. He wrote occasional artick*^ 
and literary criticisms ; he attended theaties and musical perfoim- 
anoes, and discoursed about them with his usual savage energy. Ilh 
hand was too strong for such small subjects, and it pleased him to U‘l 
Arthur’s mother, and uncle, and Laura, that there was no hand in ai 
the band of penmen more graceful and light, more pleasant and mop 
elegant, than Arthur’s. The people in this country, ma’am, don ' 
understand what styh* is, or they would see the merits of our youn;: 
one,” he said to Mrs. Pendonnis. “ I call him oui-s, ma’am, for I bn . 
him ; and 1 am as proud of him as you are ; and, bating a little wilfu' 
ness, and a little selfishness, and a little dandiiicatiou, 1 don’t kno^^ 
more honest, or loyal, or gentle creature. Iii4' pen is wicked souk 
times, but he is as kind as a young lady — as Miss Laura here, and i 
believe he would not do any living mortal harm.” 

At this, Helen, though she heaved a deep, deep sigh, and Laura 
though she, too, was sadly wounded, nevertheless were most thankfu 
for Warrington’s good opinion of Arthur, and loved him for being s 
attached to their Pen. And Major Pendennis was loud in hispraistb 
of Mr, Warrington, — more loud and enthusiastic than it was tlie 
Major’s wont to be. ** He is a gentleman, my dear creature,” he sai>i 
to Helen, every inch a gentleman, my good madam — ^tbe Suffolk 
WarringtODS — Charles the First’s baronets : — what could he be buti 
gentleman, come out uf that family ? — ^father, — Sir Miles WarringtoQ 
ran away with — beg your pardon, Miss Bell. Sir Miles was a ve 
welNknown man in London, and a fiiend of the Prince of Wale'* 
This gentleman is a man of the greatest talents, the very highest 
accomplishments, — sure to get on, if he had a motive to put bis 
energies to work” 

Laura blushed for herself whilst the Major was talUng and praisiof 
Artbui^a hero, Aa she looked at Warviogton'a ma^y moe,and dark 
melancho^ eyes, this yonng person bad been ^peculating about him 
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kind bad settled in her mind that he must have been the victim of an 
linhappv attachment ; and as she caught herself so speculating, why, 
Bliss Bell blushed. 

Warrington got chambers hard by,— Grenier's chambers in Flag 
Court ; and having executed Pen’s task with great energy in the 
Diorning, his delight and pleasure of an afternoon was to come and 
sit with the sick man's company in the sunny autumn evenings : and 
he liad the honour more than once of giving Miss Bell his arm for a 
walk in the Temple Gardens ; to take which pastime, when the frank 
T^aura asked of Helen permission* the Major eagerly said, ** Yes, yes, 
bf^gad — of course you go out with him — it's like the country, you 
know ; everybody goes out with everylx>dy in the .Gardens, and there 
aie beadles, you know, and that sort of thing — evoiybody walks in 
the Temple Ciaidens.” If the great arbiter of morals did not object, 
why should simple Helen ? She was glad that her girl should have 
such fresh air as the river could give, and to see her return with 
heightened colour and spirits from tho harmless excursions. 

Laura and Helen had come, you must know, to a little explanation. 
When the news arrived of Pen's alarming illness, Laura insisted upon 
accompanying the terrified mother to I^ondon, would not hear of the 
icfusal which tho still angry Helen gave her, and, when refused a 
st^cond time yet moi*e sternly, and when it seemed that the poor lost 
lad’s life was despaired of, and when it was known that bis conduct 
was such as to render all thoughts of union hopeless, lAura had, with 
many tears, told hernv^ther a secret with which every observant person 
who roads this story is acc|uainted alrc*ady. Now she never could 
marry him, was she to be denied the consolation of owning how fondly, 
Ikjw truly, how entirely she had loved him ? The mingling tears of 
tliG women appeased the agonyof their grief somewhat, and the sorrows 
and terrors of their jtjurney were at least in so far mitigated that they 
shared them together. 

What could Fanny expect when suddenly brought up for sentence 
before a couple of such judges ? Nothing but swift condemnatioQ, 
awful punishment, merciless dismissal ! W'omen are cruel critics in 
cases such as that in which poor Fanny was implicated ; and we like 
them to be so ; for, besides the guard which a man places round his 
harem, and the defences which a woman has in her heart, her 
faith, and honour, hasn’t she all her own friends of her own sex to keejp 
vatch that she does not go astray, and to tear her to pieces if she is 
found erring ? When our Mahmouds or Selims of Baker Street or 
helgrave Square visit their Fatimas with oondig^ punishment, tbeir 
luothers sew up Fatima's sack for Imr, and her sisters and sistenhin* 
law see her wtm under water. And this present writer doee not say 
^7 f be protests most solemnly, be is a Turk too. He wearsa turban 
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and a beard like another, and is all for the sadc practice, Bismillab: 
Bat,0 you spotless, who have the right of capital punishment vested 
in you, at least be very cautious that you make away with the proper 
(if so she may be callM) person. Be very sure of the fact before you 
order the barge out : and don’t pop your subject into the Bosphorus, 
until you are quite certain that she deserves it This is all I would 
urge in poor Fatima’s behalf — absolutely all — ^nota word more, by the 
beard of the Prophet. If she’s guilty, down with her — heave over the 
sack, away with it into the Golden Horn bubble and squeak, aud 
justice being done, give way, men, and let us pull back to supper. 

So the Major did not in any way object to Warrington’s continued 
promenades with Miss Laura, but, like a benevolent old gentleman, 
encouraged in every way the intimacy of that couple. W ere there any 
exhibitions in town ? he was for Warrington conducting her to them. 
If Warrington had proposed to take her to Vauxhall itself, this most 
complaisant of men would have seen no barm, — nor would Helen, if 
Pendennis the elder had so ruled it, — nor would there have been any 
harm between two persons whose honour was entirely spotless,— 
between Warrington, who saw in intimacy a pure, and high-minded, 
and artless woman for the first time in his life, — and Laura, who tou 
for the first time was thrown into the constant society of a gentleman 
of great natural parts aud [Mwers of pleasing ; who possessed varied 
acquirements, enthusiasm, simplicity, humour, and that freshness of 
mind which his simple life and habits gave him, and which contrasted 
so much with Pen’s dandy indifference of maipier and faded sneer. 
In Warrington’s very unoouthness there was a refinement, which 
otheFs finery lacked. In his energy, his respect, his desire to please, 
his hearty laughter, or simple confidiug pathos, what a difference to 
Sultan Pen’s yawning sovereignty and languid acceptance of homage 
What had made Pen at home such a dandy and such a despot ? The 
women had spoiled him, as we like them and as they like to do. They 
had cloyed him with obedience, and surfeited him with sweet ru- 
speot and submission, until he grew weary of the slaves who waited 
upon him, and their caresses and cajoleries excited him no more* 
Abroad, he was brisk and lively, and eager and impassioned enough- 
most men are, so constituted and so nurtured. — Does this, like the 
former sentence, run a chance of being misinterpreted, and does any 
one dare to suppose that the writer would iucite the women to revolt ? 
)fever, by the whiskers of the Prophet, again he says. He wears s 
beard, and he likes his women to be slaves. What man doesn’t ? 
What man would be henpecked,! say ? Wewillcutoff allthe heads 
• in Ofatiateadom or Torkeydom rather than that 

Well, then, Arthur being eo languid, and indifferent, wi careless 
about thefavoure bestowed upon him, how came it that Laura should 
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have such a love and raptutous regard for him, that a mere inadequate 
expresaioii of it ahould have kept the girl talking all the way ffom 
Fairoaks to London, as she and Helen travelled in the post-chaise? 
As soon as Helen had finished one story about the dear fellow, and 
narrated, with a hundred sobs and ejaculations, and lodm up to 
heaven, some thrilling incidents which occurred about the period 
when the hero was breeched, Laura began another equally interesting 
and equally ornamented with tears, and told how heroically he had a 
tooth out or wouldn’t have it out, or how daringly he robbed a bird’s 
nest, or how magnaoimously he spared it ; or how he gave a shilling 
to the old woman on the common, or went without his bread and 
butter for the beggar-boy who came into the yard — and so on. One 
to another the sobbing women sang laments upon their hero, who, 
luy worthy reader has long since perceived, is no more a hero than 
either one of us. Being as he was, why should a sensible girl be so 
fond of him ? 

This point has been argued before in a prevbus unfortunate sen«> 
teuce(which]atelydrew downall the wrath of Ireland upon the writer’s 
head), and which said that the greatest rascal-cutthroats have had 
somebody to be food of them, and if those monsters, why not ordinary 
mortals ? And with whom shall a young lady fall in love but with (he 
persoD she sees ? She is not supposed jto lose her heart in a dream, 
like a Princess in the ** Arabian Nights ; ” or to plight her young affec* 
tiuns to the portrait of a gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in 
the Illustrated Lopdon Nows.” You have an instinct within you 
which inclines you to attach yourself to some one : you meet Some- 
body : you hear Somebody constantly praised : you walk, or ride, or 
waltz, or talk, or sit in the same pew at church with Somebody : you 
meet again, and again, and — ** Marriages are made in Heaven,” yoftr 
dear mamma says, pinning your orange-flower wreath on, with her 
blessed eyes dimmed with tears — and there is a wedding-breakfast^ 
and you take off your white satiu and retire to your coach-and-fbur, 
snd you and he are a happy pair. — Or, the affair is broken off, and 
then, pmr dear wounded heart ! why then you meet Somebody Else, 
and twine your young affections round number two. It is your nature 
80 to da Do yon suppose it is all for the man’s sake that tou love, 
and not a bit for your own ? Do you suppose you would drinkif jou 
Were not thirsty, or eat if you were not hungry ? 

So then Laura liked Pen because she saw scarcely anybody else al 
Pairoaks except Doctor Portman and Captain Olaoders, and becauaa 
his mother oonsUntly praised her Arthur, and because he was gentler 
laan-like, tolmebly go^-looking and witty, and because, abote all, Ife 
Was of hw nature to like somelmy. And ^viog once received this 
>^e into her heart, ehe there tenderly nursed it end clasped i t ' ■ e b p 
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there, in bis lonff absences and her constant solitudes, silently brooded 
over it and fondled it — and when after this she came to London, and 
had an opportunity of becoming rather intimate with Mr. George 
Warrington, what on earth was to prevent her from thinking him a 
most odd, original, agreeable, and pleasing person ? 

A long time afterwards, when these days were over, and Fate in its 
own way had disposed of the various persons now assembled in the 
dingy building in Lamb Court, perhaps some of them looked back and 
thought how happy the time was, and how pleasant had been their 
evening talks and little walks and simple recreations round the sofa of 
Pen the convalescent. The Major had a favourable opinion of Sep- 
tember in London from that time forward, and declared at his clubs 
and in society that the dead season in town was often pleasant, doosed 
pleasant, begad ! He used to go home to his lodgings in Bury Street 
of a night, wondering that it was already so late, and that the evening 
had pased away so quickly. He made his appearance at the Tempio 
pretty constantly in the afternoon, and tugged up the long black stair- 
case with quite a benevolent activity and perseverance. And he made 
interest with the Chef at Bays’s (that renowned cook, the superin- 
tendence of whose work upon Gastronomy compelled the gifted author 
to stay in the metropolis), to prepare little jellies, delicate clear soups, 
aspics, and other triHes good for invalids, which Morgan the valet 
constantly brought down to the little Lamb Court colony. And the 
permission to drink a glass or two of pure sherry being accorded to 
Pen by Doctor Ooodenough, the Major told w|th almost tears iu bis 
eyes how his noble friend the Marquis of Steyne, passing through 
London on his way to the Continent, bad ordered any quantity of hu 
precious, his priceless Amontillado, that had been a present from 
King Ferdinand to the noble Marquis, to be placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis. The widow and Laura tasted it with respect 
(though they didn’t in the least like-the bitter flavour), but the invalid 
was greatly invigorated by it, and Warrington pronounced it supc^r- 
latively go^, and proposed the Major’s health in a mock speech after 
dinner on the first day when the wine was served, and that of Jjonl 
Steyne and the aristocracy in general. 

Major Pendennis returned thanks with the utmost gravity, and is 
a speech in which he used the words the present occasion,” at least 
the proper number of times. Pen cheered with his feeble voice from 
*hia arm-chair. Warrington taught Miss Laura to cry ** Hear ! hear ! 
and upped the table with his knuckles. Pidgeon the attendaot 
grinned, and honest Doctor Goodenough found the party so merrily 
' engag^, when he came in to pay his faithful gratuitous visit. 

Warrington knew Sibwright, who lived below, and that gallant 
gentlemaniin reply to a letter informing hfan of the use to which bis 
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lipartmentsbad been pot, wrote back the most polite and flowery letter 
of acquiescence. He placed his chambers at the service of their fair 
occupants, his bed at their disposal, his carpets at their feet Every* 
body was kindly disposed towards the sick man and his family. Uis 
heart (and his mother's too, as we may fancy) melted within him at 
tho thought of so much good feeling and good nature. Let Pen's 
biogiapher be pardoned for alluding to a time not far distant when a 
somewhat similar mishap brought him a piovidential friend, a kind 
physician, and a thousand proofs of a most touching and surprising 
kindness and sympathy. 

There was a piano in Mr. Sibwright^s chamber (indeed this gentle* 
man, a lover of all the arts, performed himself — and exceedingly ill 
too^upon the instrument ; and had had a song dedicated to him — ^tbe 
words by himself, the air by his devoted friend Leopoldo Twankidillo) 
--and at tliis music-box, as Mr. Warrington called it, Laura, at first 
with a great deal of tremor and blushing (which became her very 
much), played and sang, sometimes of an evening, simple airs, and old 
smogs of home. Ker voico was a rich cuntiulto, and Warrington, who 
scarcely knew one tune from another, and who had but one tuue or 
I bray iu his — a most discordant imitation of **Qod save tho 

Ring,"— sate rapt in delight listening to these songs. He could follow 
their rhythm if not their harmony; and he could watch, with a con- 
stant and daily growing enthusiasm, the pure and tender and geoerous 
creature who made the music. 

1 wonder how that ^oor pale little girl in the black bonnet, wlio used 
to stand at the lamp-post in liamb Court sometinu^s of an evening, 
Kmking up to the open windows from which the music came, liked to 
hear it ? When Pen’s bed-time came the songs were hushed. Lights 
appeared in the upper room : his room, whither the widow used to con- 
duct him ; and then the Major and Mr. Warrington, and sometimea 
Miss Laura, would have a game at ^arte or backgammon ; or she would 
sit by working a pair of slippers in worsted— a pair of gentleman's slip- 
pers — ^they might have been for Arthur or for George or for Major Pen- 
dennis: one of those three would have given anything for the slipfiers. 

Whilst such business as this was going on within, a ra^er shabby 
old gentleman would come and lead away the pale girl in the black 
bonnet, who had no right to be abroad in the night air, and the Temple 
porters, the few laundresses, and other amateurs who had been listen- 
iog to the concert, would al^ disappear. 

Just before ten o'clock there was another musical performaiic^i 
namely that of the chimes of St. Clement's clock in the Strend, which 
played the ch»r cheerful notes of a p^m, before it proceeded to ring 
ha ten fatalstrokes. As they were rilling, Laura began to fold up the 
abppersi Martha from Fairoaks appears with a bed-candle, and a 
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constant smile on her face ; the Itfajor said, Ood bless my soul, is it 
so late ? ” Warrington and he left their unfinished game, and got up 
and shook hands with Miss Bell Martha from Fairoaks lighted them 
out of the passage and down the stair, and, as they descended, they 
could hear her bolting and looking the ** sporting door after them, 
upon her young mistress and herself. If there had been any danger, 
grinning Martha said she would have got down ** that tbar hooky 
sword which hung up in Mutleman’s room," — ^meaning the Damascus 
soimetar with the name of the Prophet engraved on the blade, and the 
red-velvet scabbard, which Percy Sibwright, Esquire, brought back 
from his tour in the Levant, along with an Albanian dress, and which 
he wore with such elegant effect at Lady Mullingar’s fancy ball, 
Gloucester Square, Ilyde Park. It entangl^ itself in Miss Kewsey’s 
train, who appeared in the dress in which she, with her mamma, had 
been presented to their sovereign (the latter by the L— d Ch-nc-Il-r’s 
lady), and led to events which have nothing to do with this history 
Is not Miss Kewsey now Mrs. Sibwright ? Has Sibwright not got a 
county court ? — night, Laura and Fairoaks Martha. Sleep well 
and wake happy, pure and gentle lady. 

Sometimes after these evenings Warrington would walk a little way 
with Major Pendennis — ^just a little way— just as far as the Temple 
gate— as the Strand— as Oliaring Cioss— as the Club— he was not 
going into the Club ? Well, as far as Bury Street, where he would 
laughingly shake hands on the Major’s own door-step. They had 
been talnog about Laura all the way. It was yonderful how enthu- 
siastic the Major, who, as we know, used to dislike her, had grown to 
be regarding the young lady.— Dev’lish fine girl, begad. Dev’lish 
well-mannered girl — my sister-in-law has the manners of a duchess 
and would bring up any girl welL Miss Bell’s a link countryfied, 
But the smell of the hawthorn is pleasant, demmy. How she blusbea 
Your London girls would give many a guinea for a bouquet like that— 
natural flowers, begad] Aud she’s a little money too— nothing to speak 
of— but a pooty little bit of money." In all which opiniona no doubt 
Mr, Warrin^on agreed ; and though he laughed as he shook bauds 
with the Major, his face fell as he left his veteran companion ; and he 
strode back to chambers, and smoked pipe after pipe long into the 
night, and wrote article upon article, more and more savage, in lieu of 
friend Pen disabled. 

Well, it was a happy time for almost all parties contmmed. Pen 
mended daily. Sleeping and eating were his constant occupationa* 
His appetite was something frightful He was ashamed of ezhiUting it 
before Laura, and almost before hismother,who laughed and applauded 
him. As the roast chicken of his dinner went away be eyed the depart* 
ing fijend with sad longing, and began to kmg for jelly or tea, or whit 
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not. He was like AD ogre in devouringr* The Doctor cried stopi but 
Pen would not. Nature called out to him more loudly than the Dootor, 
and that kind and friendly physieian handed him over wil^ a veryg^ 
grace to the other healer. 

And here let us speak very tenderly and in the strictest oonfideiioe 
of an event which befel him, and to which he never liked an aUusiotL 
During his delirium the ruthless Goodenough ordered ice to be put to 
bis head, and all his lovely hair to be out. It was done in the time of 
—of the other nurse, who left every single hair of course in a paper for 
the widow to count and treasure up. She never believed but that^e 
gill bad taken away some of it, but then women are so suspicious upon 
these matters. 

When this direful loss was made visible to Major PendenniSyas of 
course it was the first time the elder saw the poor young man's shorn 
pate, and when Pen was quite out of danger, and gaining daily vigour, 
the Major, with something like blushes and a queer wink of his eyes, 
said he knew of a — a person — a coiffeur, in fact — a good mah, whom 
he would send down to the Temple, and who wouhl-^4t*-apply— a-*« 
temporary remedy to that misfortune. 

Laura looked, at Warrington with the archest sparkle in her eyes~ 
Warrington fairly burst out into a boohoo of laughter : even the widow 
was obliged to laugh ; and the Major erubescent confounded the impu« 
deuce of the young folks, and said when he had bis hair cut be would 
kci*p a lock of it for Miss Laura. 

Warrington voted 4hat Pen should wear a barristers wig. There 
was Sibwright’s down below, which would become him hugely. Pen 
said ** Stuff," and seemed as confused as his uncle ; and the end was 
that a gentleman from Burlington Arcade waited next day upon Mr* 
Fendennis, and had a private interview with him in bis bed-room; and 
a week afterwards the same individual appear^ with a box under his 
arm. and an ineffable grin of pdliteness on bis face, and announced 
that he had brought ’ome Mr. Pendennis's ’ead of ’air. 

It must have Imn a grand but melancholy sight to see Pen in the 
recesses of bis apartment, sadly contemplating his ravaged beauty and 
the artificial means of hiding its ruin. He appeared at length in the 
*ead of ’air; but Warrington laughed so that Pen grew sulky, and went 
hack for his velvet cap, a neat turban which the forest of ma mm ae 
bad worked for him. Then Mr. Warrington and Miss Bell ^t some 
flowers off the ladies^ bonnets and made a wreath, with which thv 
decorated the wig and brought ft out m prooessioo, and did faiiMge 
before it In fact they indulged in a hundred s^ita, joenlaritma 
Waggeries, and pelttoyetfa? (nnoctMs so that the second and third floors 
of Number 6, Liamb fouit, Temple, rang with more ribeerfelneii and 
hughter than had been kiKmto in those piecioina for many a lo^ 
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At lasti after about ten days of this life, one evening when the little 
spy of the court came out to take her usual post of o^rvation at the 
lamp, there was no music from the second-floor window, thero were no 
lights in the third-story chambers, the windows of each were open, and 
the occu]pants were gone. Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, told Fanny 
what had happened. The ladies and ail the party had gone to Rich* 
mond for change of air. The antique travelling chariot was brought 
out again and cushioned with many pillows for Pen and his mother ; 
and Miss Laura went in the most affable manner in the omnibus 
under the guardianship of Mr. George Warrington. Ho came back 
and took possession of his old bed that night in the vacant and cheer- 
less chambers, and to his old books and his old pipes, but not perhaps 
to his old sleep. 

The widow had left a jar full of flowers upon his table, prettily 
arranged, and when he entered they filled the solitary room with 
odour. They wore memorials of the kind, gentle souls who had gone 
away, and who had decorated for a little while that lonely cheerless 
place. He had had the happiest days of his whole life, George felt 
— he knew it now they were just gone : he went and took up the 
flowers and put his face to them, smelt them — perhaps kissed them. 
As he put them down, he rubbed his rough hand across his eyes with 
a bitter word and laugh. He would have given his whole life and soul 
to win that prisse which Arthur rejected. Did she want fame ? He 
would have won it for her devotion ; — a great heart full of pent-up 
tenderness and manly love and gentleness was there for her, if she 
might take it. But it might not be. Fate had ruled otherwise. 

Even if I could, she would not have me,” George thought What 
has an ugly, rough old fellow like me, to make any woman like him ? 
I’m getting old, and 1 have made no mark in life. I’ve neither good 
looks, nor youth, uor money, not reputation. A man must be able to 
do something besides stare at her and offer on his knees his uncouth 
devotion, to make a woman like him. What can I do ? Lots of young 
fellows have passed me in the race — what they call the prizes of life 
didn’t seem to mo worth the trouble of the struggle. But for her. If 
she had been mine and liked a diamond — ah I shouldn’t she have 
worn it I Psha, what a fool I am to brag of what 1 would have done ! 
We are the slaves of destiny. Our lots are shaped for us, and mine 
is ordained long ago. Come, let us have a pipe, and put the smell 
of these flowers out of court. Poor little silent flowers ! You’ll be 
dead to-morrow. What business had you to show your red cheeks in 
this dingy place ? ” 

By his bed-side Geor^ found a new Bible which the widow bad 
placed thdre, with a note inside saying that she had not seen the book 
amongst his collection in a room where she bad spent a number of 
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hours, and where Qod had vouchsafed to her prayers the life of her 
SOD, and that she gave to Arthur’s friend the thing she could, and 

besought him to read in the volume sometimes, and to keep it as a 
token of a grateful mother’s regard and affection. Poor George 
mournfully kissed the book as he had done the flowers ; and the 
morning found him still reading in its awful pages, in which so many 
stricken hearts, in which so many tender and faithful souls have found 
comfort under calamity, and refuge and hope in affliction. 
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CnAPTER Liy. 

TANNY’S OCCUPATION’S GONE. 

G ood IleleD, ever sioce her son’s illness, had taken, as we have 
seen, entire possession of the younp: man, ot his drawers and 
closets and all which they contained: whether shirts that wanted 
buttons, or stockings that required mending, or, must it be owned ? 
letters that lay amongst those articles of raiment, and which of course 
it wasnecessarythatsomebodyshouldanswerduring Arthur’s weakened 
and incapable condition. Perhaps Mra Pendennis was laudably 
desirous to have some explanations about the dreadful Fanny Bolton 
mysteiy, regarding which she had never breathed a word to her son, 
tliough it was present in her mind always, and occasioned her in- 
expressible anxiety and disquiet. She had caused the brass knocker 
to be screwed off the inner door of tho chambers, whereupon the post- 
man’s startling double rap would, as she justly argued, disturb the rest 
of her patient, and she did not allow him to see any letter which 
arrived, whether from boot-makers who importuned him, or batters 
who bad a heavy account to make up against next Saturday, and would 
be very much obliged if Mr. Aithur Pendennis would have the kind- 
ness to settle, &C. Of these documents. Pen, who was always free- 
handed and careless, of course tiad his share, and though no great one, 
one Quite enough to alarm his scrupulous and conscientious mother. 
She had some savings ; Pen’s magnificent self-denial, and her own 
economy, amounting from her great simplicity and avoi^nce of show 
to parsimony almost, had enabled her to put by a little sum of money, 
a part of which she delightedly consecrated to the paying off the young 
gentleman’s obligations. At this price, many a worthy jyoutb and 
respected reader would hand over his correspondence to his parents; 
and perhaps there is no greater testof aman’sregulari^and easiness 
of conscience, than his readiness to face the postman. Blessed is he 
who is made hapegr by the sound of arat-tat 1 The go^ are eager for 
it: but the naug^ tremble at the sound thereof. So it was very kind 
» d Mrs. Pendennis doubly to sparePen thetrouble of hearing or answer- 
ing letters during hb illness. 

Thera could have been nothiug in the voung man^s cheats of 
drawers and wardrobes which could beomisiaeredasincolpatiDgbim 
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in any way/ nor any satisfactory documents reg^rdingr Fanii^ 
Bolton affair found there^ for the widow had to ask her brother-in-kw 
if he knew anything about the odious transaction, and the dreadful . 
iiitrigue in which her son was engaged. When they were at Rich* 
mund one day, and Pen with Warrington had taken a seat on a bench 
on the terrace, the widow kept Major Pendeunis in consultation, and 
laid her terrors and perplexities before him, such of them at least (for 
as is the want of men and women, she did not make quite a clean 
confession : and I suppose no spendthrift asked for a schedule of bis 
debts, no lady of fashion asked by her husband for her dress-maker’s 
bills, ever sent in the whole of them yet)— such, we say, of her 
plexities, at least, as she chose to confide to her Director for the time 
being. 

When, then, she asked the Major what course she ought to pursue, 
about this dreadful — this horrid affair, and whether he knew anything 
regarding it ? the old gentleman puckered up his face, 90 that you 
could not tell whether he was smiling or nott gave the widow one 
queer look with his little eyes ; cast them down to the carpet again, 
and said, ** My dear, good creature, I don’t know any thing about it ; 
and I don’t wish to know anything about it; and, as you ask me my 
opinion, I think you had best know nothing about it too. Young men 
will be young men ; and, begad, my good ma’am, if you think our boy 
is a Jo — 

** Pray, spare me this,” Helen broke in, looking very stately. 

** My dear creatu^, I did not commence the conversation, perbit 
me to say,” the Major said, bowing very blandly. 

** 1 can’t bear to hear such a sin— such a dreadful 8in-<-6i»ken of 
in such a way,” the widow said, with tears of annoyauoe Starting from 
her eyes. ** 1 can’t bear to think that my boy should commit such a 
crime. 1 wish he had died, almost, before be had done it. I don’t 
know how 1 survive it myself ; for it is breaking my heart, Major 
Pendennis, to think that bis father’s son — my child— whom I remeui* 
her so gtxd-— oh, so good, and full of honour I— should be fallen so 
dreadfully low, as to— as to — 

As to flirt with a little grisette, my dear creature?” said the 
Major. ** Egad, if all the mothers in Euglaod were to break their 
hearts because — Nay, nay ; upon my wo^ and honour, now, dkm^t 
agiute yourself, don’t cry. 1 can’t bear to see a woman^s tsans^l 
never could- never. But how do we know that anything serious has 
hspnened? HaeT Arthur said anything ? ” 

-’^aUenoe oonfinns it,” s^mW Fendiifls, behind ber 
pocket-handkerchief. 

** Not at wIL There are subjects, my dear, about which a jvUmg 
felbw cannot surely talk to faJs mamma,^ insbmated thetwother-b-lsw. 
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<‘Sh6 has written to him/* cried the ladj, behind the cambric. 

What, before he was ill ? Nothing: more likely.’* 

** No, since,” the mourner with the batiste mask gasped out ; ** nol 
before ; that is, I don’t think so — ^that is, I — ^** 

Only since ; and you have — ^yes, 1 understand. I suppose when 
be was too ill to read his own correspondence, you took charge of it, 
did you ? '* 

am the most unhappy mother in the world,” cried out the 
unfortunate Helen. 

The most unhappy mother in the world, because your son is a 
man and not a hermit 1 Have a care, my dear sister. If you have 
suppressed any letters to him, you may have done yourself a givat 
injury; and, if 1 know anything of Arthur’s spirit, may cause a 
difference between him and you, which you'll rue all your life~-a 
difference that’s a devilish deal more important, my good madam, 
than the little — little — trumpery cause which originated it.” 

“There was only one letter,” broke out Helen, — “only a very 
little one— only a few words. Here it is-— oh — how can you, how cau 
you speak so ? ” 

When the good soul said only “ a very little one,” the Major could 
not speak at all, so inclined was he to laugh, in spite of the agonies of 
the poor soul before him, and for whom he had a hearty pity and liking 
too. But each was looking at the matter with his or her peculiar eyes 
and view of morals, and the Major’s morals, as the reader knows, were 
not those of an ascetic. 

“ I recommend you,” he gravely continued, “ if you can, to seal it 
up— those letters ain’t unfrequentlv sealed with wafers — and to pul 
it amongst Pen’s other letters, and let him have them when he calls for 
them. Or if we can’t seal it. we mistook it for a bill” 

“I can’t tell my son a lie,” said the widow. It had been put 
silently into the letter-box two days previous to their departure from 
the Temple, and had been brought to Mrs. Pendenuis by Martha. 
She had never seen Fanny’s handwriting, of course ; but when the 
letter was put into her hands, she knew the author at ooce. She had 
been on the watch for that letter every day since Pen bad been ill. 
She had <^ned some of his other letters because she wanted to get 
at that one. She had the horrid paper poisoning her bag at that 
moment# She took it out and offered it to her brother-in-law. 

^^Afihtr Pendennis, Esq,^ be read, in a timid little sprawling 
handwriting, andi with a sneer on bis face. “ No, my dear, I won’t 
read any more. But you, who have read it, may tell me what the 
letter contains— only prayers for his health in bad spelling, you say — 
and a desire to see him ? Well— there’s no harm in that And as 
you ask me "—Jiere the Major began to look a little queer for his own 
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[part, and put on his demure look — << as you ask me, my dear, for 
information, why, 1 don’t mind telling you that— ah-^that— -Morgan, 
iny mao, has made some inquiries regarding this affair, and that— ^my 
friend Doctor Goodenough also looked into it — and it apnears that 
this person was greatly smitten with Arthur; that he paid for her and 
took her to Vau^all Gardens, as Morgan heard from an old acquaiot- 
auoe of Pen’s and ours, an Irish gentleman, who was very nearly 
(jiice having the honour of being the — from an irishman, in fact; — that 
the girl’s father, a violent man of intoxicated habits, has beaten her 
mother, who persists in declaring her daughter’s entire innocence to 
her husband on the one hand, while on the other she told Goodenough 
that Arthur had acted like a brute to her child. And so you see the 
story remains in a mystery. Will you have it cleared up ? I have 
but to ask Pen, and he will tell me at once ; he is as honourable a mi^n 
as ever lived.” 

** Honourable! ” said tiic widow, with bitter scorn. **Oh, brother, 
whatisthis you call honour ? If my boy has been guilty, he must marry 
her. 1 would go down on my knees, and pray him to do so.” 

Good (lod ! are you mad ? ” screamed out the Major ; and remem* 
bering former-passages in Arthur’s history and Helen’s, the truth came 
across his mind that, were Helen to make this prayer to her son, he 
tcould marry the girl : he was wild enough and obstinate enough to 
commit any folly when a woman he loved was in the case. My dear 
lister, have you lost your senses ? ” be coutinued (after an agitated 
pause, during which^the above dreary reflection crossed him) ; and in 
a softened tone, “ What right have we to suppose that anythiqg has 
passed between this girl and him ? Let’s see the letter. Her heart is 
breaking ; pray, pray, write to me — home unhappy — unkind father— 
your nurse — ^poor little Kramy — ^spelt, as you say, in a manner to out- 
rage all sense of decorum. But, good heavens I my dear, what is there 
in this ? only that the little devil is making love to him still Why, she 
didn’t come into his chambers until ho was so delirious that he didn’t 
know her. What-d’you-call’em, Flanagan, the laundress, told Morgan, 
my man, so. She came in company of an old fellow, an old Mr. Jiows, 
who came most kindly down to Stillbrook and brought me sway— by 
the way, 1 left him in the cab, and never paid the fare ; and dev’liSQ 
kind it was of him. No, there’s nothing in the story.” 

“ Do you think so ? Thank Heaven — thank God I ” Heto cried. 

I’ll take the letter to Arthur and ask him now. Uxk at him there. 
He’s on the terrace with Mr. Warrington. They are talking to some 
children. Hy boy was always fond of children. He’s innocent, thank 
God — ^thank God ! Let me go to him.” 

Old Fendennis hod bis own opinion. When he briskly took the 
not guilty side of the case bat a moment before, very litelly the dd 
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gentleman had a diEFcrent view from that which he chose toadTocate, 
and judged of Arthur by what he himself would have done. If she goei 
to Arthur, and he speaks the truth, as the rascal will, it spoils all, he 
thought. And he tried one more effort. 

My dear, good soul,” he said, taking Helen’s hand, andkiasiogit, 
** as your son has not ac<|uainted you with this affair, think if you have 
any right to examine it. As you believe him to be a man of honour, 
what right have you to doubt his honour in this instance. Who is his 
accuser? An anonymous scoundrel who has brought no specific charge 
against him. If there were any such, wouldn’t the girl’s parents have 
come forward ? He is not called upon to rebut, nor you to entertain 
an anonymous accusation ; and as for believing him guilty because a 
girl of that rank happened to be in his rooms acting as nurse to him. 
begad you might as well insist upon his marrying that dem’d old Irish 
gin-drinking laundress, Mis. Flanagan.” 

The widow burst out laughing through her tears — the victory was 
gained by the old general. 

•• Marry Mrs. Flanagan, by Ged,” he continued, tapping her slender 
hand. ** No. The boy has told you nothing about it, and you kuow 
nothing about it. The boy is innocent— of course. And what, my good 
soul, is the course for us to puraoo ? Suppose he is attached to this 
girl— don’t look sad again, it’s merely a supposition — and begad b 
young fellow may have an attachment, mayn’t he ? — Diiectly he gets 
well he will be at her again.” 

He must come home ! Wo must go off directly to Fairoaks,” the 
widow cried out. 

My good creature, he’ll bore himself to death at Fairoaks. He’ll 
have nothing to do but to think about his passion there. There’s no 
place in the world for making a little passion into a big one, and where 
a fellow feeds on his own thoughts, like a lonely country-house where 
there’s nothing to do. We must occupy him : amuse him : we must 
take him abroad : he’s never been abroad except to Paris for a lark. 
We must travel a little. He must have a nurse with him, to take great 
care of him, for Ooodenough says he had a dev’lish narrow squeak of 
it (don’t look frightened), and so you must come and watch : and I 
suppose you’ll take Miss Bell, and I should like to ask Warrington to 
come. Arthur’s dev’lish fond of Warrington. He can’t do withoui 
Warrington. Warrington’s family is one of the oldest in England, 
and he is one of the best young felbws I ever met'in my life. 1 like 
him exceedingly/* 

««Ooes Mr. Warrington know anything about this — this affair? ’ 
asked Helen. He had been awaji I know, for two months before H 
happened; Pen wrote me so.” 

** Not a werd-*-^!— I’ve asked him about it Fve pumped bint B« 
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never heard of the transactumi never $ I pledge you mj word,** oried 
out the Major, in some alarm. And, my dear, 1 think you had much 
best not talk to him about it-— much best not— of course not : the 
5 u^‘ect is most delicate and painful.** 

The simple widow took her brother's band and pressed it. ** Thank 
you, brother/* she said. “ You have been very, very kind to me. You 
liave given me a great deal of comfort. Til go to my room, and think 
of wIiAt you have said. This illness, and these — ^theso emotions— 
have agitated me a great deal ; and I'm not very strong, you know. 
But ril go and thank God that my boy is innocent lie is innocent, 
Isn*the, sir?** 

** Yes, my dearest creature, yes,’* said the old fellow, kissing her 
affectionately, and quite overcome by her tenderness. He looked after 
hvras she retreated, with a fondness which was rendered more piquant, 
as it were by the mixture of a certain scorn which acoompanM it 

Innocent ! ” he said ; I'd swear, till 1 was black in the face, he was 
innocent, rather than give the gcod soul pain." 

Having achieved this victory, the fatigued and happy warrior liUd 
himself down on the sofa, and put his yellow silk poexet-handkerebief 
over bis face, and indulged in a snug little nap, of which the dreams, 
DO doubt, were very pleasant, as he snored witn refreshing regularity. 
The young men sate, meanwhile, dawdling away the sunshiny hours 
on the terrace, very happy, and Pen, at least, very talkative. He 
was narrating to ^Va^rington a plan for a new novel and a new 
tragedy. Warring^^on laughed at the idea of his writing a tragedy. 
By Jove, he would show that he could ; and ho began to spout some 
of the lines of his play. 

The little solo on the wind instrument which the Major was per-* 
forming was interrupted by the entranco of Miss Bell. She bad been 
on a visit to her old friend, Lady Eockmiuster, who had taken a sum- 
mer villa in the neighbourhood ; and who, hearing of Arthur's illness, 
and his mother’s arrival at Richmond, had visited the latter ; and, for 
the benefit of the former, whom she didn’t like, had been prodigai of 
grapes, partridges, and other attentbns. For Laura the old lady bad 
a great fondness, and longed that she should and stay with her | 

but Laura could not leave her mother at this juncture. Worn out by 
constant watching over Arthur's health, Helenas own had suffered veiy 
considerably ; and Doctor Goodenoug^h had had reason to prescribe 
for her as well as for his younger patient. 

Old Pendennis started up on the entrance of the young lady. His 
slumbers were easily broken. He made her a gallant speech— be 
bad been full of gallantly towards her of Ista Vv here bad she been 
gathering those roses which she wore on her cheeks? How happjrbo 
vras to w disturbed out of his dreams by sadta charming reality | 
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would kill her, I do believe. And,** he added, with a kuowbg air, 
and as if, like a young rascal of a Lovelace, be had been enga^ in 
what are called affaires ds caur all his life ; ** the best way, mMNi a 
danger of that sort menaces, is not to face it, but to turn one’s back 
on it and run.” 

** And were you very much smitten ? ” Warrington asked. 

<<IIm I ” said Lovelace. She dropped her A’s, but she was a dear 
little girl.” 

0 Clarissas of this life, 0 you poor little ignorant vain foolish 
maidens I if you did but know the way in which the Lovelaces speak 
of you : if you could but hear Jack talking to Tom across the coffee- 
room of a Club ; or see Ned taking your poor little letters out of his 
cigar-case, and handing them over to Charley and Billy and Harry 
across the mess-room table, you would not be so eager to write, or so 
ready to listen 1 There’s a sort of crime which is not complete unless 
the lucky logue boasts of it afterwards ; and the man who betrays 
your honour in the first place, is pretty sure, remember that, to betray 
your secret too. 

" It’s hard to fight, and it’s easy to fall,” Warrington said gloomily. 

And as you say, Pendennis, when a danger like this is imminent, the 
best way is to turn your back on it and run.” 

After this little discourse upon a subject about which Pen would 
have talked a great deal more eloquently a month back, the conver- 
sation reverted to the plans for going abroad, and Arthur eagerly 
pressed his friend to bo of the party. Warrington was a part of the 
family — a part of the cure. Arthur said he should not have half the 
pleasure without Warrington. 

But George said No, he couldn’t go. He must stop at home and 
take Pen’s place. The other remarked that that was needless, for 
Shandon was now come back to London, and Arthur was entitled to a 
holiday. 

Don’t press me,” Warrington said, I can’t go. I’ve particular 
engagements. I’m best at home. I’ve not got the money to travel 
that’s the long and short of it — ^for travelling costs money, you loiow.” 

This little obstacle seemed fatal to Pen. He mentioned it to his 
mother : Mrs. Pendennis was very sorry ; Mr. Warrington bad been 
exceedingly kind; but she suppo^ be knew best about bis affairs. 
And then, no doubt, she reproached herself for selfishness in wishing 
to carry the boy off and have him to herself altogether. 

** What is this I hear from Pen, my dear Mr. Warri^ton? ” the 
Major asked one day, when the pair were atone and after Warrington’s 
obj^tiott had been stated to him. ** Not go witli us ? Weean’t heat 
of stKdi adiing— Pen won’t get well without you. I promise you, Fm 
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not going to be his nurse. He must have somebody with him that’s 
stronger and gayer and better able to amuse him than a rheumatio old 
fogey like me. I shall go to Carlsbad very likely, when I’ve seen you 
people settle down. Travelling costs nothing now-a-dajrs— or so little I 
And—and pray, Warrington, 1 rememberthat I was your father’s very 
old friend, and if you and your brother are not on such terms as to 
enable you to— to anticipate your younger brother’s allowance, I b^ 
you to make me your banker, for hasn’t Pen been getting into yo^ 
debt these three weeks past, during which you have be^ doing what 
he informs me is his work, with such exemplary talent and genius, 
begad ? ” 

Still, in spite of this kind offer and unheard*of generosity on the 
part of the Major, George Warrington refused, and said ho would stay 
at home. But it was with a faltering voice and an irresolute accent 
which showed how much he would like to go, though his tongue 
persisted in saying nay. 

But the Major’s persevering benevolonco was not to be baulked in 
this way. At the tea-tablo that evening, Helen happening to be absent 
from the room for the moment, looking for Pen who had gone to roosti 
old Pendennis returned to the charge, and rated Warrington for 
refusing to join in their excursion. ** Isn’t it ungallant, Miss Itell ? ” 
he said, turning to that young lady. ** Isn’t it unfriendly ? Here 
wo have been the happiest party in the world, and this odious selfish 
creature breaks it up ! ” 

Bell’s long eyelashes looked down towards her tea-cup : and 
Warrington blushed hugely but did not speak. Neither did Miss Bell 
speak : but when he blushed she blushed too. 

You ask him to come, my dear,” said the benevolent old gentle- 
man, and then perhaM he will listen to you — ” 

** Why should Mr. Warrington listen to me ? ” asked the young 
lady, putting the query to her tea-spoon seemingly, and not to tte 
Major. 

** Ask him ; you have not asked him,” said Pen’s artless uncle. 

I should be very glad, indeed, if Mr. Warrington would oome,” ' 
remarked Laura to the tea-spoon. 

“ Would you ? ” said George. 

She looked upand said, ** Yes.” Their ^es met. I will go any- 
>vhere you aA me, or do anything,” said GeorgOi lowly, and lorcing 
out the words as if they gave him pain. 

Old Pendennis was delighted s the affectionate old creature clapped 
bis hands an<t cried, ** Bravo! biavo! It’s a bargain— a bargaip, 

1 Shake hands on it, young people ! ” And Laura, wnb a 

full of tender brightness, put out her hand to Warringlpii. Be 
look hers i his face indicated a strange agitatbm He seemed tojbe 
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abont to speak, when, from Pen’s neighbouring room Helen entered, 
looking at them as the candle which she held lighted her pah 
frightened face. 

Laura blushed more red than ever and withdrew her hand. 

" What is it ? ” Helen asked. 

It’s a bargain we have been making, my dear creature,” said the 
Major in his most caressing voice. “ We have just bound over 
Mr. Warrington in a promise to oome abroad with us.” 

Indeed! ” Helen said. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

IK WHICH FAKKT ENGAGES A NEW tfEHICAt KAK. 

C OULD Helen have suspected that, with Pen’s returning strength, 
his unhappy partiality for little Fanny would also reawaken ? 
Though she never spoke a word regarding that young person, after 
her conversation with the Major, and though, to all appearance, she 
utterly ignored Fanny’s existence, yet Mrs. Pendennis kept a par- 
ticularly close watch upon all Master Arthur’s actions; on the piM of 
ill-health, would scarcely let him out of her sight ; and was especially 
anxious that he should be spared the trouble of all correspondence for 
the present at least. Very likely Arthur looked at his own letters with 
some tremor ; very likely, as he received them at the family table, 
feeling his mother’s watch upon him (though the good sjiul’s eye 
seemed fixed upon her tea-cup or her b(^k), he expected daily to see 
a little handwriting, which he would have known, though he had never 
seen it yet, and his heart beat as he received the letters to his address. 
Was he more pleased or annoyed, that, day after day, his expc?ctations 
were not realised ; ^nd was his mind relieved, that there came no 
letter from Fanny ? Though, no doubt, in these matters, when lx)ve- 
lace is tired of Clarissa (or the contrary), it is best for both parties to 
break at once, and each, after the failure of the attempt at union, to 
go bis own way, and pursue bis course through life solitary ; y^^^*^** 
self-love, or our pity, or our sense of decency, does not like that sudden 
bankruptcy. Before we announce to the world that our firm of Love- 
lace and Co. can’t meet its engagements, we try to make oompromiw; 
we have mournful meetings of partners: we delay the putting up of the 
shutters, and the dreaiy announcement of the failure. It must <wme i 
but we pawn our jewels to keep things going a little lon^r. On the 
whole, f dare say, Pen was rather annoyed that he had no remon- 
strances from Fanny. What I could she part from 
much as once look round? could she smk, and never once bold a little 
band out, or cry, ‘‘Help, Arthur 1” Well, well: they don t all go 
down who venture on that voyage. Some few drown when the 
founders; but most are only docked, and scramble to swre. the 

reader’s experience of A. reodenn^ Esquire, of the Uroer 
will enable Turn to state whether that gentleman belonged to the miss 
of persons ifho were -likely to sink or to swim. 
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Though Feu was as yet too weak to walk half a mile ; and mikht 
not, on account of his precious health, be trusted to take a drive in 
a carriage by himself, and without a nurse in attendance ; yet Helen 
could not keep watch over Mr« Warrington too, and bad no authority 
to prevent that gentleman from going to London if business called 
him thither. Indeed, if he had gone and stayed, perhaps the widow, 
from reasons of her own, would have been glad ; but she checked 
these selfish wishes as soon as she ascertained or owned them ; and, 
remembering Warrington’s great regard and services, and constant 
friendship for her boy, received him as a member of her family almost, 
with her usual melancholy kindness and submissive acquiescence. 
Yet somehow, one morning when his affairs called him to town, she 
divined what Warrington’s errand was, and that he was gone to 
London to get news about Fanny for Pen. 

Indeed, Arthur had had some talk with his friend, and told him 
more at large what his adventures had been with Fanny (adventures 
which the r^er knows already ), and what were his feelings respecting 
her. He was very thankful that he had escaped the great danger, to 
which Warrington said Amen heartily ; that he had no great fault 
wherewith to reproach himself in regard of bis behaviour to her, but 
tli^t if they parted, as they must, he would be glad to say a God bless 
her, and to hope that she would remember him kindly. In his dis- 
oourae with Warrington he spoke upon these matters with so much 
giavity,and so much emotion, that Gwrge, who had pronounced Mui- 
self most strongly for the separation too, began to fear that bis friend 
was not so well cured as he boasted of being ; and that, if the two 
were to oome together again, all the danger and the temptation might 
have to be fought once more. And with what result ? It is bard to 
struggle, Arthur, and it is easy to fall,” Warrington said : ** and the 
best courage for us poor wretches is to fly from danger. I would not 
have been what I am now, had I practised what I preach.” 

** And what did you practise, George ? ” Pen asked, eagerly. ** 1 
knew there was something. Tdl us about it, Warrington.” 

** There was something that can’t be mended, and that shattered 

a whole fortune early, Warrington answered. ^ I said I would 
you abotilli it some day, Fen; and will, but not now. Take the 
moral without the fable now, Pen, my boy; and if you want to see a 
^ man whose whole life has h^n wrecked, by an unlucky rock against 
* wUeb he struck as a boy— here be is, Arthur, and so 1 warn you.’* 

We have shown how Mr. Huxtw, in writiDg home to his Clavering 
friends, mentioned that there was a fashkmable club in London of 
which he ^aa an attendant, and that ha was there in the habit of 
meeting an Irish officer of distinctioo, who, amongst other news^ had 
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given that mtelligeoce r^rding Pendennis which the yoniiff surgeon 
had transmitted to Clavering. This club was no other &an Ae Badk> 
KitelieDi where the disciple of Saint Bartholomew was accustomed to 
meet the General* the peculiarities of whose brogue, appearance* dis- 
position, and general conversation, greatlvdivertMmany young gentle* 
men who used the Back-Kitchen as a place of nightly enteitunment 
and refreshment Huxter, who had a fine natural genius for mimicking 
everything, whether it was a favourite tragio or comic actor, a cock on 
a dunghill, a corkscrew going into a bottfe and a oork issuing th^ce* 
or an Irish ofScer of genteel connections who offered himself as sn 
object of imitation with only too much readiness* talked his talk, and 
twanged his poor old long-bow whenever drink, a hearer* and ab 
opportunity occurred* studied our friend the General with peculiar 
gusto, and drew the honest fellow out many a night. A bait* codsise- 
ing of sixpennyworth of brandy and water, the worthy old man was 
sure to swallow : and under the influence of this liquor, who was more 
happy than he to tell his stories of his daughter's triumphs and hh 
own, in love, war, drink, and polite society ? Thus Buxter was enabled 
to present to his friends many pictures of Costigan » of Costigan fight* 
iog a jewel in the Phaynix—of Costigan and his interview with the 
Juke of York— of Costigan at his sonunlaw’s teeble; surrounded by the 
Tiobilitee of his countree-^of Costigan, when crying drunk, at wbidi 
time he was in the habit of confidentially lamenting his daughterVi 
ingratichewd, and stating that his grey hairs were hastening to a piiy- 
inachure greeve. And Uius our friend was the means of bringing a 
number of young feflows to the Back-Kitchen* who consum^ the 
landlord’s liquors whilst they relished the General’s peculiarities* so 
that mine host pardoned many of the latter’s foibles, in consideraticm 
of the good which they brought to his bouse. Not the highest positfon 
in life was this certainly, or one which, if we had a reveience for an 
old man* we would beanxiousthat he should occupy : botof this aged 
buffoon it may be mentioned that he had no particular idea that bis 
condition of life was not a high one* and that in bis whiskyed blood 
there wasnot a black drop* nor in bis nmddled brains a bitter feeiingt 
against any mortal being. Even his child* his cruel Emily* be would 
have taken to bis heart and forgiven with tears ; and w|iat more can 
one say of the Christian charity of a man than that he is actoahr 
leady to forgive tboee who have done him every kindness, and witb 
whom he is wrong in a dispute? • 

There was some idea amongst the young men who fre^sentad the 
Back-Kitohen, and made themselves merry wftbthe sodetv of ^jptiia 
&>Btigan* that the Captainmade a mystery renting his todgifigb tot 
fear of duns* or from a derire of privacy, andiived m sotim irdad^^ 
plaoe. Norwoaldtbehndloidoftimpremisei* wbenqaestiimediq^ 
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this subject, anstirer any iuquiHes ; his maxim being that he only knew 
gentlemen who frequented that room, In that room ; that when they 
quitted that room, having paid their scores as gentlemen, and behaved 
as gentlemen, his communication with them ceased ; and that, as a 
gentleman himself, he thought it was only impertinent curiosity to ask 
where any other gentleman lived. Gostigan, in his most intoxicated 
and confidential moments, also evaded any replies to questions or hints 
addressed to him on this subject : there was no particular secret about 
it, as we have seen, who ^ve had more than once the honour of 
entering his apartments, but in the vicissitudes of a long life he had 
been pretty often in the habit of residing in houses where privacy was 
necessary to his comfort, and where the appearance of some visitors 
would have brought him anything but pleasure. Hence all sorts of 
legends were formed by wags or credulous persons respecting his place 
of abode. It was stat^ that he slept habitually in a watch-box in the 
City ; in a cab at a mews, where a cab proprietor gave him a shelter: 
in the Duke of York’s Column, &c., the wildest of these theories being 
put abroad by the«facetiou8 and imaginative Huxter. For Huxey, 
when not silenced by the company of ** swells,” and when in the society 
of his own friends, was a very different fellow to the youth whom we 
have seen cowed by Pen’s impertinent airs, and, adored by his family 
at home, was the life and soul of the circle whom he met, either round 
the festive board or the dissecting-table. 

On one brilliant September morning, as Huxter was regaling him- 
self with a cup of coffee at a stall in Covent Garden, having spent a 
deliciojia night dancing at Vauxhall, he spied the 'General reeling down 
Henrietta Street, with a crowd of hooting blackguard boys at his heels, 
who had left their beds under the arches of the river betimes, and were 
prowling about already for breakfast, and the strange livelihood of the 
day. The poor old General was not in that condition when the sneers 
and jokes of these young beggars bad much effect upon him ; the 
cabmen and watermen at the cab-stand knew him, and passed their 
comments upon him : the policemen gazed after him, and warned the 
toys off him, with looks of scorn and pity : what did the soom and 
pity of men, the jokes of ribald children, matter to the General? He 
reeled along the street with glazed eyes, having just sense enough to 
know whither he was bound, and to pursue his accustomed beat 
homewards. He went to bed not knowing how he had reached it, as 
often as any man in London. He woke and found himself there, and 
asked no questions ; and he was tacking about on this daily though 
petiloos voy^, when, from hm station at the ooffee-stall, Huxter 
spied him. To note his friend, to pay his twopence (indeed, be had 
but eightfieuoe left, or he would have had a cab from Vauxliall to 
take mm home), was with the eager Huxter the work of an instant-^ 
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Costigan diVed down the alleys by Drury Lane Theatre, where gin- 
oyster-stalls, and thcatncai wardix)bes abound, the pniprietora 
t)t which were now asleep behind their shutters, as the pink morning 
ii;;thted up their chimneys ; and through these courts lluxter followed 
the General, until he reached Oldcastle Street, in which is the gate 
of Shepherd’s Inn. 

Here, just as he was within sight of home, a luckless slice of 
orange-peel came between the General’s heel and the pavement, and 
caused the poor old fellow to fall backwards. 

lluxter ran up to him instantly, and after a pause, during which 
the veteran, giddy with his fall and his previous whisky, gathered, as 
he best might, his dizzy brains together, the young surgeon lifted up 
the limping General, and very kindly and good-naturedly offered to 
< onduct him to his home. For some timo, and in reply to the queries 
which the student of medicine put to him, the muzzy General refused 
to say where his lodgings wore, and declared that they were hard by, 
and that he could reach them without difficulty ; and he disengag^ 
himself from lluxter's arm, and made a lUsh, as if to get to his own 
h mie unattended : but he reeled and lurched so, that the young 
Miigeon iubisted* upon accompanying him, and, with many stx>thiDg 
pxpiessions and cheering and consolatory phiases, succeeded in 
getting the General’s dii ty old hand under what ho called his own 
iin, and led the old fellow, moaning piteously, across the street. He 
^topped when he came to the ancient gate, ornamented with the 
<iiuioiial bearings of the venerable Shepherd. “ Hero ’tis,” said he, 
(hawing up at the poTtal, aud he made a successful pull at the gate- 
Udl. which presently brought out old Mr. Jioltoii, the porter, scowling 
liercely, and grumbling as he was used to do every morning when it 
U came his turn to let in that early bird. 

I'ostigan tried to hold Ikiltoii for a moment in genteel conversation, 
hut the other surlily would not ** Don’t bother me,” he said ; go to 
your hown bed, Capting, and don’t keep honest men out of theirs.” So 
the Captain tacked across the square and reached his own staircase, 
up which he tumbled with the worthy lluxter at his heels. Oostifpin 
had a key of his own, which Baxter inserted into the keyhole for him, 
that there was no need to call up little Mr. Bows from the sleep 
uito which the old musician had not long since falleOf aud lluxter 
having aided to disrobe his tipsy patient, and ascertained that no bones 
weie broken, helped him to bed, and applied compresses and water 
to one of his knees and shins, which, with the pair of trowsers which 
encased them, Goetigan had severely tom in his falL At the General’s 
Age, and with his habit of body, such wounds as he bad inflicted on 
himself are alow to heB : a deal of inflammaticHi tsisaed# dHQd 
the oU Cdlow lay ill for* some days soflSsrittf both pain an4 f«?sr» 

T 
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Mr. Haxter undertook the case of his interesting patient with greap 
confidence and alacrity, and conducted it with becoming skill. He 
visited his friend day after day, and consoled him with lively rattle and 
conversation, for the absence of the society which Costigan needed, 
and of which he was an ornament ; and he gave special instructiobs 
to the invalid’s nuise about the quantity of whisky which the patiem 
was to take — instructions which, as the poor old fellow could not fi? 
many days get out of his bed or sofa himself, he could not by anr 
means infringe. Bows, Mrs. Bolton, and our little friend Fanny, whet: 
able to do so, officiated at the Oeneral’s bedside, and the old warrio! 
was made as comfortable as possible under his calamity. 

Thus Iliixter, whose affable manners and social turn made hiti) 
quickly intimate with persons in whose society he fell, became pretty 
soon intimate in Shepherd’s Inn, both with our acquaintances in th«‘ 
garrets and those in the Porter’s Lodge. He thought he had seen 
Fanny somewhere : he felt certain that he had ; but Tt is nO wonder 
that he should not accurately remember her, for the poor little thing 
never chose to tell him where she had met him : he himself had seen 
her at a period, when his own views both of persons and of right anii 
wrong were clouded by the excitement of drinking and dancing, and 
also little Fanny was very much changed and worn by the fever 
and agitation, and passion and despair, which the past three weeks 
had poured upon the head of that little victim. Borne down was the 
head now, and very pale and wan the face ; and many and many » 
time the sad eyes had looked into the postman’s, as he came to tb‘ 
Inn, and the sickened heart had sunk as he* passed away. When 
Mr. Oostigan’s accident occurred, Fanny was rather glad to have an 
opportunity of being useful and doing something kind — somethiog 
that would make her forget her own little sorrows perhaps : she felt 
she bore them better whilst she did her duty, though 1 dare say maor 
a tear dropped into the old Irishman’s gruel. Ah, me ! stir the gruel 
well, and have courage, little Fanny ! If everybody who has suffered 
from your complaint wore to die of it straightway, what a fine year 
the undertakers would have ! 

'^ether from compassion for his only patient, or delight in 
society, Mr. Huxter found now occasion to visit Costigan two or thitn' 
times in the day at least, and if any of the members of the Porter'^ 
Lodge family were not in attendance on the General, the young doctor 
was sure to have some particular directions to address to them at thek 
own place of habitation. He was a kind fellow ; he made or purchased 
toys for the children ; he brought them apples and brandy-balls s be 
brought a mask and frightened them with it, and caused a smile upon 
the faceof pale Fknny. He called Mrs. Bolton Mr& B., and was very 
intimatBi familiar, and faoetioaa with that iady» quite diffdietitfroo^ 
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that ** 'aughty ’artless beast,” as Mrs. Bolton now denominated a 
ci^rtain young gentleman of our acquaintance, and whom now 
vowed she never could abear. 

It was from this lady, who was very free in her conversation, that 
Iluxter presently learnt what was the illness which was evidently 
preying upon little Fan, and what had been Pen’s behaviour regarding 
her. Mrs. Bolton’s account of the transaction was not, it may bo 
imagined, entirely an impaitial narrative. One would have thought 
ftuui her story that the young gentleman had employed a course of 
iliemust persevering and flagitious artifices to win the girl’s heart, had 
broken the most solemn promises made to her, and was a wretch to 
I be hated and chastised by every champion of woman. Uuxter, in 
iiM present frame of mind i^especting Arthur, and siifforing under tho 
iatter's contumely, was ready, of couri^e, to take all for granted that 
wab said in the disfavour of this unfortunate convalescent. But.why 
did he not write home to Glavering, as he had done previously, giving 
an account of Pen’s misconduct, and of the particulars regarding it, 
which had now come to his knowledge ? He once, in a letter to his 
brother-in-law, announced that that nice pountj man, Mr. Pendennis, 
had escaped narrowly from a fever, and that no doubt all Glavering, 
u-^ere he was so popiihr^ would bo phrased at his recovery; and he 
Qieiitioiied that ho had an interesting case of compound fracture, an 
<i!icer of distinction, which kept him in town; but as for Fanny 
holton, he made no more mention of her in his letters — no more than 
I’lMi himself bad made mention of her. 0 you mothers at home, bow 
much do you think you know about your lads ? How much do you 
think you know ? 

But with Bows, there was no reason why Huxter should not speak 
his mind, and so, a very short time after his conversatioQ with Mrs. 
ihilton, Mr. Sam talked to the musician about his early acquaintance 
with Pendennis ; described him as a confounded conceit^ blackguard, 
%nd expressed a determination to punch his impudent head as soonjas 
ever be should be well enough to stand up like a man. 

Then it was that Bows on bis part spoke, and told his version of 
the story, whereof Arthur and little Fan were the hero and heroine : 
how they had met by no contrivance of the former, but by a blunder 
of the old Irishman, now in bed with a broken shin — how Pen bad 
j^cted with manliness and self-control in the business^ho w Mrs. Bolton 
^as an idiot ; and he related the conversation which he, Bows, had 
lud with Pen, and the sentiments uttered by the yoimg man. Perhaps 
Bows’s story caused some twinges of conscience in tfie breast of 
Ben’s accuser, and that gentleman frankly owned that he had b^n 
vrrong ynUk regard to i^hur, and withdrew bis projeolforpiiiiclufig 
Mr. Pendonnis’s head. * 
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Bnt the cessation of his hostility for Pen did not diminish Iluxtpr^t 
attentions to Fanny, which unlucky Mr. Bows marked with his u>uai 
jealousy and bitterness of spirit. 1 have but to like anybody,” th« 
old fellow thought, and somebody is sure to bo preferr^ to me. it 
has been the same ill luck with me since 1 was a lad, until now that 1 
am sixty years old. What can 1 expect better than to be laughed at : 
It is for the young to succeed, and to be happy, and not for old f 
like me. Tve played a second fiddle all through life ” he said, with .i 
bitter laugh ; ** how can I suppose the luck is to change after it h i: 
gone against me so long ? ” This was the selfish way in which iinv^s 
looked at the state of affairs : though few persons would have thou;;lit 
there was any cause for his jealousy, who looked at the pale ur>ii 
grief-stricken countenance of the hapfess little girl, its object. Faunv 
received Uuxter’s good-natured efforts at consolation aud kind atien- 
tiona kindly. She laughed now and again at his jokes anc{ gaint 
with her littlo sisters, but relapsed quickly into a dejection whicitougli! 
to have satisfied Mr. Bows that the new-comer had no place in her 
heart as yet, had jealous Mr. Bows been enabled to see with clear eyes 

But Bows did not Fanny attributed Pen's silence somehow to 
Bowa’s interference. Fanny hated him. Fanny treated Bows with 
constant cruelty and injustice. She turned from liim when he spukt* 
•—she loathed his attempts at consolation. A hard life had Mr. Bo\> b, 
and a cruel return for his regard. 

When Warrington came to Shepherd's Iim ar Pen's ambassador, it 
was for Mr. Bows’s apartments he inquired (no doubt upon a previous 
agreement with the principal for whom he acted in this delicate nego- 
tiation), and he did not so much as catch a glimpse of Miss Fanny 
when he stopped at the inn-gate and made his inquiry. Warrington 
was, of course, directed to the musician's chambers, and found him 
tending the patient there, from whoso chamber he came out to wait 
upon his guest. We have said that they had been pi-eviously known 
to one another, and the pair shook hands with sufficient cordiality. 
After a little preliminary talk, Warrington said that he had oomefrr>m 
his friend Arthur Pendennis,and from his family, to thank Bows for hi.'^ 
attention at the oommeueement of Pen’s iUness, and for his kindness in 
hastening into the country to fetch the Major. 

Bows replied that it was but his duty : he had never thought tn 
have seen the young gentleman alive again when he went in searcii 
of Pen’s reiatives,aDd he was very glad of Mr. Pendennis’s reooveiy* 
and that he had his friends with him. ** Lucky are they who haw 
frtendsi Mr. Warrington,” said the musician. ** I might be up in this 
gatret and nobody would care for met pr mipd ifrbe&er I ^as alive 
or dead.” 
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** \Vliat ! not the General, Mr. Bows ? W’arring'toti asked. 

“The General likes his whisky-bottle more than anythin; in life,*’ 
the other answered ; ** we li^e together from habit and oon^enienoe ; 
and he cares for me no more than you do. What is it you want to 
aak me, Mr. Warrington ? You ain’t come to visit me, 1 know very 
well. Nobody comes to visit me. It is about Fanny, the porter’s 
daughter, you are come — I see that vcrjr well. Is Mr. Pendennis, 
now he has got well, anxious to see her again ? Does his lordship the 
Sultan propose to throw his ’ankerchief to her? She has been very 
ill, sir, ever since the day when Mrs. Pendennis turned her out of 
doors— kind of a lady, wasn’t it? The poor girl and myself found 
the young gentleman raving in a fever, knowing nobody, with nobody 
to tend him but his drunken laundress — she watched day and night 
ly him. 1 set off to fetch his uncle. Mamma comes and turns 
Fanny to the right about. Uncle comes and leaves me to pay the 
cab. Carry my compliments to the ladies and gentleman, and say we 
are both very thankful, very. Why, a countess couldn't have behaved 
l)etter; and for an apothecary’s lady, as I’m given to understand 
Mis. Pendennis was — I’m sure her behaviour is most uncommon 
aiistocratic and genteel. She ought to have a double gilt pestle and 
mortar to her coach.” 

It was from Mr. Huxter that Bows had learned Pen’s parentage, 
iiu doubt, and if ho took Pen’s part against the young surgeon, and 
Fanny’s against Mr. Peudetiuis, it was because the old gentleman was 
111 s^) savage a mood, that his humour was to contradict everybody. 

Warrington was* curious, and not ill-pleased at the musician’s 
taunts and irascibility. ** 1 never heard of these transactions,” be 
said, or got but a very imperfect account of them from Major Pen- 
dennis. AV'bat was a lady to do ? I think (I have never spoken with 
her on the subject) she had some notion that the young woman and 
my friend Pen were on— on terms of — of an intimacy which Mn. 
Pendennis could not, of course, recognise — ” 

“ Oh, of coui-so not, sir. Speak out, sir ; say what you mean at 
once, t^t the young gentleman of the Temple had made a victim of 
the girl of Shepherd’s Ion, eh ? And so she was to bo turned out of 
doors— or brayed alive in the double gilt pestle and mortar, by Jove I 
No, Mr. Warrington, there was no such thing ; there was no victim- 
ising, or if there was, Mr. Arthur was the victim, not the girl He is 
an tonest fellow, he is, though he is conceited, and a puppy some- 
times. He can feel like a mao and nin away from temptation like 
a man. I own it, though 1 suffer by it, I own it. He tos a heart, he 
has ; but the girl hasn’t, sir. That girl will do anything to win a 
nian, and fling him away without a pang, sir. If she’s flung away 
herself, sir, she’ll feej 4 cry. She bad a fever when Mrs. Pen- 
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deQxus turned her out of doors ; and she made love to the Doctor^ 
Doctor Ooodeuough, who came to cure her. Now she has taken on 
with another chap— another sawbones, ha ! ha I d — it, sir, she likes 
the jpeatle and mortar, and hangs round the pill-boxes, she’s so foud 
of ’em, and she has got a fellow from Saint Bartholomew’s, who grins 
though a horse-collar for her sisters and charms away her melancholy. 
Qo and see, sir : very likely he’s in the lodge now. If you want news 
about Miss Fanny, you must ask at the Doctor’s shop, sir, not of an 
old Hddler like me — Oood-bye, sir. There’s my patient calling.” 

And a voice was heard from the Captain’s bed-room, a well-known 
voice, which said, I'd loike a dthrop of dthrink, Bows, I’m thirstee.” 
And not sorry, perhaps, to hear that such was the state of things, and 
that Pen’s forsaken was consoling hessolf , Warrington took his leave 
of the irascible musician. 

As luck would have it, he passed the lodge door just as Mr. lluxter 
was in the act of frightening the children with the mask whereof we 
have spoken, and Fanny was smiling languidly at his farces. War- 
rington laughed bitterly. Are all women like that ? ” he thought. 
** I think there’s one that’s not,” he added, with a sigh. 

At Piccadilly, waiting for the Richmond omnibus, George fell in 
with Major Pendennis, bound in the same direction, and ho told the 
old gentleman of what he had seen and lieard respecting Fanny. 

hhjor Pendennis was highly delighted : and as might be expected 
of suoh a philosopher, made precisely the same observation as that 
which had escaped from Warrington. xVll women are the sanits" 
he said. ** La petite ne console, Daymy, when I used to read ^ 
maque’ at school, Calypso ne pouvait se consoler ^ — ^you know the 
rest, Warrington. — I used to say it was absard. Absard, by Gad, 
and so it is. And so she’s got a new soupirant^ has she, the little 
portress? DayvHsh nice little girl. How mad Pen will be— eh, 
Warrington ? But we must break it to him gently, or he’ll be in such 
« ragq that he will be going after her again. We must manager the 
young follow.” 

** I think Mrs. Pendennis ought to know that Pen acted very well 
in the business. She evidently thinks him guilty, and according to 
Mr. Bows, Arthui behaved like a good fellow,” Warrington said. 

*‘My dear Warrington,” said the Major, with a look of some 
alarm, ** in Mrs. Pendennis’s agitated state of health and that sort 
of thing, the best way, I think, is not to say a single word about the 
subjdct^-or, stay, leave it to me: and I’ll talk to her — break it to her 
gently, you know, and that sort of thing. 1 give you my word 1 will* 
And so Calypso’s consoled, is she ? ” And he sniggered over this 
gratifying truth, happy in the coruer of the omnibus during the rest 
of the journey. 
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Pen was vary ambus to hear from his envoy what had been the 
result of the letter’s mission ; and as soon as the two young men could 
be alone, the ambassador spoke in reply to Arthur’s eager queries. 

!fou remember your poem, Pen, of * Ariadne in Naxos/ ” War* 
tington said ; devilish bad poetry it was» to be sure.’* 

Apris ? ” asked Fen, in a great state of excitement, 
when Theseus loft Ariadne, do you remember what happened to 
her, young fellow ? ** 

Ifs a lie, it’s a lie I you don’t mean that 1 ” cried out Fen, starting 
up, his face turning red. 

** Sit down.stoopid,” Warrington said, and with two fingers pushed 
Pen back into his seat again. ** It’s better for you ns it is, young one/* 
lie said sadly, in reply to the savage fiush in Arthur’s face. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

POKEION GBOUHD. 

M ajor PENDENNIS fulfilled his promise to Warrington so 
far as to satisfy his own conseience, and in so far to ease poor 
Helen with regard to her son, as to make her understand that all 
connexion between Arthur and the odious little gate-keeper was at 
an end, and that she need have no farther anxiety with respect to an 
imprudent attachment or a degrading marriage on Pen’s part. And 
that young fellow’s mind was also relieved (after he had recovered the 
shock to his vanity) by thinking that Miss Fanny was not going to 
die of love for him, and that no unpleasant consequences were to be 
apprehended from the luckless and brief connexion. 

So the whole party were free to carry into effect their projected 
Continental trip, and Arthur Pendennis, rentier, voyageant avcc 
Madame Pendennis and Mademoiselle Pell, and George Warrington, 
particulior, i\ge de 32 ans, taillo 6 pieds (Anglais), figure ordinaire, 
cheveux noirs, barbe idem, procured passfiorts from the consul 
of il. M. the King of the Belgians at Dover, and passed over from 
that poi t to Ostend, whence the party took their way leisurely, visiting 
Bruges and Ghent on their way to Brussels and the Rhine. It is not 
our purpose to describe this oft-travelled tour, or Laura’s delight at the 
tranquil and ancient cities which she saw for the first time, or Helen s 
wonder and interest at the Beguine convents which they visited, or 
the almost terror with which she saw the black-veiled nuns with out- 
stretched arms kneeling before the illuminated altars, and beheld the 
strange pomps and ceremonials of the Catholic worship. Bare-footed 
friars in the streets, crowned images of Saints and Virgins in t^ 
churches before which people were bowing down and worshipping, iu 
direct defiance, as she held, of the written law ; priests in gorgeous 
robes, or lurking in dark confessionals, theatres opened, aid people 
dming on Sundays ; — all these new sights and manners shocks and 
bewildered the simple country lady ; and when the young men after 
their evening drive or walk returned to the widow and her adopted 
^ttghter, they found their books of devotkinon the table, and at their 
entrance lAora would commonly cease reading some of the Mins or 
the sacred pages which, of all others, Helen loved. The hm evsoti 
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connected with her son had cruelly shaken her ; Laura watched with 
intense, though hidden anxiety, every luovoment of her dearest friend ; 
and poor Pen was most constant and affectionate in waiting-upon his 
mother, whose wounded bosom yearned with love towards him, thoug^h 
there was a secret between them, and an ang^uish or rage almost on 
the mother’s part, to think that she was dispossessed somehow of her 
sun’s heart, or that there were recesses* in it which she must not or 
dared not enter. She sickened as she thought of the sacred days of 
lx)yh(x)d when it had not been so — when her Arthur’s heart had no 
becrets. and she was his all in all : wiioii ho |K)ured his hopes and 
pleasures, his childish griefs, vanities, triuurphs into her willing and 
tender embrace ; when her homo was his nest still ; and before fate, 
teltishuebs, nature, had driven him forth on wayward wings — to range 
oil bis own flight — to sing bis own song — and to seek his own home 
and his own mate. Watching this devouring care and racking disap- 
pointment in her friend, Laura once said to Helen, ** If Pen had Iovm 
me as you wished, I should have gained him, but I should have lost 
you, mamma, 1 know I should : and I like you to love mo best. Men 
do not know what it is to love as we do, I think,” — and Helen, sighing, 
agreed to this portion of the young lady’s speech, though she protest^ 
Aji^aiost the former part. For my part, 1 suppose Miss Laura was 
light in both statements, and with rcgatxl to the latter assertion espe- 
cially, that it is an old and received truism — love is au hour with us t 
it is all night and all day with a woman. Damon has taxes, sermon, 
parade, tailors’ bills^pai liameutary duties, and the deuce knows what 
to think of ; Delia has to think abrmt Damon — Damon is the oak 
(or the post), and stands up, and Delia is the ivy or the honeysuckle 
whose arms twine about him. Is it not so, Delia ? Is it not your 
nature to creep about his feet and kiss them, to twine round his truxA 
and hang there ; and Damon’s to stand like a Dritish man with his 
bauds in bis breecbes-pocket, while the pretty fond parasite clings 
lound him ? 

Old Pendennis had only accompanied our friends to the watePs 
edge, and left them on bc^rd the boat, giving the chief charge of the 
little expedition to Warrington, lie himself was bound on a brief 
visit to the house of a great man, a friend of his, after which sojourn 
be proposed to join his sister-in-law at the German watering-place, 
whither the party was bouud. The Major himself thought that his 
long attentions to bis sick family had earned for him a little r8laxa<p 
tion — and' though the best of the partridges were thioned off, the 
pheasants were still to be shot at Stillbrook, where the noble owi^r 
then was; old Pendennis betook himself to that hoqpUable mansioD 
5nd disported there witli gr^t comfort to inipself, A royal DsfiOj 
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some foreigners of note, some illnstrious statesmeni and some pleasant 
people visited it ; it did the old fellow^s heart good to see his name ia 
the ** Morning Post'’ amongst the \mt of the disUpguished company 
which the Marquis of Steyne was entertaining at his country house at 
Stillbrook. He was a very useful and pleasant personage in a country- 
house. He entoitained the youug men with queer little anecdotes 
and grivoiaei stories on their sheoting^parties or in their smoking-room, 
where they laughed at him and with him. He was obsequious with the 
ladies of a morning, in the rooms dedicated to them, lie walked the 
new arrivals about the park and gardens, and showed them the carte 
du pays, and where there was the best view of the mansion, and where 
the most favourite point to look at the lake : he showed where the 
timlior was to ho felled, and where the old road went before the new 
bridge was built, and the hill cut down ; and where the place in the 
wood was where old Lord Lynx discovered Sir Pbelim O’Neal on his 
knees before her ladyship, &c. &c. ; he called the lodge-keepers and 
gardeners by their names : he* knew the number of domestics that sat 
down in the housekeeper’s room, and how many dined in the servants’ 
hall ; he had a word for everybody, and about everybody, and a little 
against everybody. He was invaluable in a country-house, in a word: 
and richly merited and enjoyed his vacation after bis labours. And 
perhaps whilst he was thus deservedly enjoying himself with his 
country friends, the Major was not ill-pleased at transferring to \\rar- 
rington the command of the family expedition to the Continent, and 
thus perforce keeping* him in the service of the .ladies — a servitude 
which George was only too willing to undergo, for his friend’s sake, 
and for that of a society which ho daily found more delightful. War- 
rington was a good German scholar, and was willing to give Miss 
Laura lessons in the language, who was very glad to improve herself; 
though Pen, for his part, was too weak or lazy now to resume his 
German studies. Warrington acted as courier and interpreter ; War- 
rington saw the baggage in and out of ships, inns, and carriages, 
managed the money matters, and put the little ti'oop into marching 
oi*der. Warrington found out where the English Church was, and if 
Mrs. Pendennis and Mias Laura were inclined to go thither, walked 
with great decorum along with them. Warring^n walked by Mrs. 
Pendennis's donkey, when that lady went out on her evening excur- 
sions i or took carriages for her ; or got ** Galiffnani ** for her ; or 
devis^ comfortable seats under the lime-trees for her, when the guests 
paraded after dinner, and the Kursaal band at the bath, where our 
tired friends stopped, performed their pleasant music under the trees. 
Many a fine whtskem Prussiaa or French dandy, come to the bath 
for the ** cast glances of longing towards the 

pretty fresh-coloured Sngliah girl who acoQBi]^anied the pale widow, 
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and would have longed to take a turn with her at the galop or the 
waltz. But Laura did not appear in the ball-room, once or 
twice, when Pen Touchsafed to walk with her ; and as for mrrington, 
that rough diamond had not had the polish of a dancing-master, and 
be did not know how to waltz, — though he would have liked to learn, 
if he could have had such a partner as Iiaura.-^uch a partner I psba, 
what had a stiff bachelor to do with partners and waltzing ? what was 
he about, dancing attendance here r drinking in sweet pleasure at a 
ri.sk he knows not of what after sadness, and regret, and lonely 
longing ? But yet be stayed on. Tou would have said he was the 
widow’s son, to watch his constant care and watchfulness of her; or 
that he was an adventurer, and wanted to marry her fortune, or, at 
any rate, that he w^anted some very great treasure or benefit from her, 
•—and very likely he did, — for ours, as tlie reader has possibly already 
discovered, is a Selfish Story, and almost every person, according to 
his nature, more or less generous than George, and according to the 
way of the world as it seems to us, is occupied about Numter One. 
So Warrington selfishly devoted himself to Helen, who selfishly 
devoted herself to Pen, who selfishly devoted himself to himself at 
this present period, having no other personage or object to occupy 
liiin, except, indeed, his mother’s health, which gave him a serious 
and ical disquiet; but though they sate together, they did not talk 
much, and the cloud was always between them. 

Every day Laura looked for Warrington, and received him with 
more frank and eaglir welcome. lie found hitfiself talking to her as 
be didn’t know himself that he could talk. He found himself per- 
fi/iming acts of gallantry which astounded him after the performance: 
be found himself looking blankly in the glass at the crow’s-feet round 
bis eyes, and at some streaks of white in his hair, and some intnisive 
silver bristles in his grim, blue beard. lie found himself looking at 
the young bucks at the bath — at the blond, tigbt-waisted Qermans--at 
the capering Frenchmen, with their lacquered mustachios and trim . 
varnished boots — at tke English dandies, Pen amongst them, with 
their calm domineering air, and insolent languor: and envied Cfmb 
one of these some excellence or quality of youth or good loqks, which 
he possessed, and of which Warrington felt the need. And )svery 
night, as the night came, he quitti^ the little cirele with greater 
reluctance; and, retiring to his own lodging in tteir neighbouiiiood, 
felt himself the more lonely and unha^^y. The widow could not help 
seeing his attacbmeqt. She understood, now, why llajor Peodeimfai 
(always a tacit enemy of her darhng project) had been so eager that 
Warrington should be of their party. Laura frankly owned her great, 
her enthusiastic^ rugarf fen* htmt and Arthur would make no move* 
tnenh' Aithur did not choose to See what was going on ; cr did not 
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care to prevent, or actually encouraged, it She remembered hb 
often having said that he could not understand how a man proposed 
to a woman twice. She was in torture — at secret feud with her son, 
of all objects in the world the dearest to her — in doubt, which she 
dared not express to herself, about Laura — averse to Warrington, the 
good and generous. No wonder that the healing waters of Itosenbad 
did not do her good, or that Doctor von Glauber, the bath physician, 
when he came to visit her, found that the pwr lady made no progress 
to recovery. Meanwhile Pen got well rapidly ; slept with immensa 
perseverance twelve hours out of the twenty-four; ate huge meals; 
and, at the end of a couple of months, had almost got back the bodily 
strength and weight which he had possessed before his illness. 

After they had passed some fifteen days at their place of rest and 
refreshment, a letter came from Major Pendennisannouncing bis speedy 
arrival at Rusenbad, and, soon after the letter, the Major himself made 
his appearance, accompanied by Morgan his faithful valet, without 
whom the old gentleman could not move. When the Major travelled 
he wore a jaunty and juvenile travelling costume ; to see his back still 
you would have taken him for one of the young fellows whose slim 
waist and youthful appearance Warrington was beginning to envy. It 
was not until the worthy man liegan tomove,thattheol)scrver remarked 
that Time bad weakened his ancient knees, and had unkindly inter- 
fered to impede the action of the natty little varnished boots in which 
the gayold traveller still pinched his toes. There were magnates, both 
of our own country and of foreign iiatious, present that autumn at 
Kosenbad. The elder J’endennis read over the stiangers’ list with 
graat gratification on the night of his arrival, was pleased to find 
several of bis ac(|uaiDtance8 among the great folks, and would have the 
honour of presenting his nephew to a German Grand Duchess, a 
Russian Princess, and an English Marquis, before many days were 
over : nor was Pen by any means averse to making the acquaintance 
of these great personages, having a liking for polite life, and all the 
splendours and amenities belonging to it. That very evening the reso- 
lute old gentleman, leaning on h^is nephew’s arm, made bis appearance 
in the halls of the Kursaal, and lost or won a napoleon or two at the 
table* of TrtnU^H^qmranU. He did not play to lose, he said, or to 
win ; but he did as other folks did, and betted his napoleon and took 
his luck as it came. He pointed out the Russians and Spaniards 
gambling for heaps of gold, and denounced their eagerness as some- 
thing soi^id and Iwrbarous ; an English gentleoqan should play where 
the tashioa is plav. but should not elate or depress himself at the 
c^rt; and he told how he had seen his friend the Marquisof Steyne, 
when Lord 6&unt, lose eighteen thousand atj^a sitting, and break the 
baidt three nights running at Paris, without ever showing the least 
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Kn^'lish gentleman, Pen, my dear boy/* the old gentleman eaid, 
w diming as he prattled about his recollections— ** what 1 call the 
eat manner only remains with us and with a few families in France.^ 
And as Kussian Princesses passed him, whose reputation had long 
ceased to be doubtful, and damaged English ladies, who are oon« 
btaiitly seen in company of their faithful attendant for the time being 
in these gay haunts of dissipation, the old Major, with eager gar* 
Mility and mischievous relish, told his nephew wonderful particu- 
Idis regarding the lives of these heroines; and diverted the yoilng 
indii with a thousand scandals. Egad, he felt himself quite young 
d^^nin, he remarked to Pen, as, rouged and grinning, her enormous 
ciidsseur behind her bearing her shawl, the Princess Obati'opski 
smiled and recognised and accosted him. lie remembered her in *14 
^ hen she was an actress of the l^aris Boulevard, and the Emperor 
Alexander’s aide-de-camp Ohstropski (a man of great talents, who 
knew a great deal about the Emperor Paul’s death, and was a devil to 
play) married her. lie most coui teonsly and respectfully asked leave 
to call upon the Princess, and to present to her his nephew, Mr. Arthur 
I’lcdenuis, and he pointed out to the latter a half-dozen of other 
pt^rsouages whose names were as famous, and whose histories were as 
edifying. What would floor Helen have thought, could she l»ve heard 
iliose tales, or known to what kind of people her brother*ia*law was 
piesenting her son ? Only once, leaning on Arthur’s arm, she had 
I)asded through the room where the green tables were prepared for 
f'Uy, and the croakfog croupiers were calling out thoir fatal words of 
gagne and Coulevr perd. She had shrunk teirified out of the 
I’andomomum, imploring Pen, extoi ting from him a promise, on his 
Nvoid of honour, that ho would ti«*vcr play at those tables; and the 
scene which so frightened the simple widow, only amused the worldly 
veteiun, and made him young again I He could breathe the air 
cheerfully which stifled her. Her right was not his right : his food 
^\as her poison. Human creatures are constituted thus diffciently, 
and with this variety the marvellous world is peopled. To the credit 
of Mr. Pen, let it be said, that be kept honestly the promise made to 
his mother, and atoutly told his uncle of his intention to abide by it. 

When the Major arrived, his presence somehow cast a damp upon 
at least three of the persons of our little party — upon Laura, who bad 
anything but respect for him ; upr)D Warrington, whose manner towards 
him showed an involuntary haughtiness and contempt ; and upon tto 
timid and alarmed widow, who dreaded lest he should interfere with 
her darling, though almostde8perate,project8forher boy. And,iudeed, 
the Major, unknown to himself, was the bearer of tidings which were 
to bring about a catastrophe In the affatrs of all our friends. 
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Pen with his two ladies had apartments io the town of Rosenbad; 
honest Warrington had lodgings hard by ; the Major, on arrival at 
Rosenbad, had, as befitted his dignity, taken up his quarters at ooe d 
the great hotels, at the Roman Emperor or the Four Seasons, wheie 
two or three hundred gamblers^pleasure-seekers^or invalids, sate down 
and overrate themselves daily at the enormous table-d’hdte. To thu 
hotel Pen went on the morning after the Major’s arrival, dutifully to 
pay his respects to his uncle, and found the latter’s sitting-room duly 
prepared and arranged by Mr. Morgan, with the Major’s hats brusheii. 
andThis coats laid out: his despatch-boxes and umbrella-cases, hi^ 
guide-books, passports, maps, and other elaboi-ate neccssiivies of thi* 
English traveller, all as trim and ready as they could be in tbc^K 
master’s own room in Bury Street. Everything was ready, from 
the medicine-bottle fresh tilled from the pharmacien’s, down to thp 
old fellow’s prayer-book, without which he never travelled, for he made 
a point of appearing at the English church at every place whicii ho 
honoured with a stay. “ Everybody did it,'’ ho said ; “ every English 
gentleman did it : *’ and this pious man would as soon have thought 
of not calling upon the English ambassador in a continental town, as 
of not showing himself at the national place of worship. 

Tho old gentleman had been to take one of the liaths for which 
Rosenbad is famous, and which everybody takes, and liis after-liath 
toilet was iK)1 yet completed when Pen an ived. The cider called out 
to,Arthur in n cheery voice from the inner apartment, in which be and 
Morgan were engaged, and tho valet presently catne in, bearing a little 
packet to Pen’s address— Mr. Arthur’s letters and papers, Morgan said, 
which he had brought from Mr. Arthui’s chamters in Loudon, and 
which consisted chiefiy of numbers of lhe'*PalI Mall Gazette,” which 
our friend Mr. Finucane thought his coliuboraieur would like to see. 
Tho papers were tied together r the letters in an envelope, addressed 
to Pen, ill the last-named gentleman’s handwriting. 

Amongst the letters thoi-e was a little note addressed, as a former 
letter wo have heard of had been, to Arther Pendennis, Esquire,*’ 
which Aiihur opened with a start and a blush, and read with a very 
keen pang of interest, and sorrow, and regai^. She had come to 
Arthur’s house, Fanny Bolton said — and found that he was gone-^ 
gone away to Germany without ever leaving a word for her— or answer 
to her last letter, in which she prayed but for one word of kindness*- 
or t^e books which he had promised her in happier times, before he 
was ilL and which she would like to keep in remembrance of him. 
She said she would not reproach those who had found her at his bed- 
side when he was in the fever, and knew nobody, and who had turned 
the poor girl away without a word. She thought she should have 
died, she said, of that, but Doctor CkiodencAigh had kindly tended 
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her, and kep* her life» when, perhaps, the keeping: of it was of no g^ood, 
Aod she for^ve everybody : and as for Arthur, she would pray for him 
for ever. And when he was so ill, and they cut off bis hair, she had 
made so free as to keep one Jittle lock for herself, and that she owned. 
And might she still keep or would his mamma order, that that 
^hollld be gave up too ? She was willing to obey him in all things, 
.ind c«)uldn’t but remember that once he was so kind, ohl so good and 
kind ! to bis poor Fanny. 

When Major Pendennis, ficsh and smirking from his toilet, came 
out of his bed-room to his sitting-room, he found Arthur, with this 
note l)efore him, and an cxpi*ession of savage anger on his face, which 
.Mirprised the elder gentleman. “ What news from London, my boy ? ** 
hu rather faintly asked; *^are the duns at you, that you look so glum ?’* 
** Do 3 ’ou know anything about this letter, sir ? ” Arthur asked. 

“ What letter, my good sir? said the other drily, at once .per- 
adving what had happened. 

*• You know what I mean— aiwut, alwut .Miss — about Fanny Bolton 
—the poor dear little girl,” Arthur broke out. “ When was she in my 
loom ? Was she there- when 1 was delirious — I fancied she was — was 
nhe ? ^Vho sent her out of my chambers ? Who intei*cepled hor 
lelttM-s to me ? Who dared to do it ? Did you do it, uncle ? ” 

** It’s not my practice to tainj^er with gontlemen’s letters, or 
answer damned impertinent quf».stions,’’ Major Pendennis cried out, in 
a great tremor of emotion and indignation. ** There was a girl in your 
looms when I came ilp at great personal inconvenience, daymy-— and 
to meet with a return of this kind for my affection to you, is not plea- 
^aat, by Oad, sir — not at all pleasant.” 

••That's not the question sir,” Arthur said hotly— ” and— and, I 
I'eg your pardon, uncle. You were, you always have been, mostlund 
to me : but I say again, did you say anything harsh to this poor girl ? 
Did you send her away from me ? ” 

I never spoke a word to the girl,” the uncle said, •• and I never 
sent her away from you, and know no more about her, and wish to 
know no more about her, than about the man in the moon.” 

** Then it^s my mother that did it,” Arthur broke out. ** Did my 
mother send that poor child away ? ” 

” I repeat 1 know nothing about it, sir,” the elder said testily, 
LePs change the subject, if you please.” 

** ril never forgive the person who did it,” said Arthur, bouncing 
ap and seizing his hat* 

The Mejor cried ont, “ Stop, Arthur, for God'* wke, atopl but 
before he hed utteredhie sentence, Arthur bed rushed out of the room, 
snd St the next minnte the Major saw him Btridta,^ rapidljr down the 
«re^ tot led towards his hone. 
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**Oet breakfast ! " said the old fellow to Morgan, and be wagg^^d 
hb head and sighed as he looked out of the window* Poor Helen-* 
poor soul ! Thero*ll be a row. 1 knew there would : and begad all the 
fat’s in the fire.” 

When Fen reached home he only found Warrington in the bdieV 
drawing-room, waiting their arrival in order to conduct them to 
place where the little English colony at Roscnbad held their Sunday 
church. Helen and Laura had not appeared as yet ; the former wa^ 
ailing, and her daughter was with her. Pen’s wrath was so great in'll 
be could not defer expressing it. lie flung Fanny’s letter across the 
table to bis friend. “ Look there, Warrington,” he said ; “ she tended 
me in my illness, she rescued me out of the jaws of death, and this 
is the way they have treated the dear little creature. They have k »pt 
her letters from me ; they have treated me like a child and her like a 
dog, poor thing ! My motlier has done this.” 

** If she has, you must remember it is your mother,” Warringt 
interposed. 

** It only makes the crime the greater, because it is she who has 
done it,” Pen answerod. ** She ought to have been the poor girl’s 
defender, not her enemy ; she ought to go down on her knees and 
ask pardon of her. 1 ought 1 1 will ! 1 am shocked at the cruelty 

which has been shown her. What? She gave me her all, and this 
b her return ! She sacrilices everything for me, and they spurn her.” 

“ Hush! ” said Waiiiiiglon; “they can hear you from the iiexi 
room” * 

** Hear? let them hear ! ” Pen cried out, only so much the louder. 
“Those may overhear my talk who intercept my letters. I say cliU'* 
poor girl has been shamefully used, and I will do my best to right her ; 
1 will.” 

The door of the neighbouring room opened, and Laura came forth 
with pale and stern face. She looked at Pen with glances from which 
beamed pride, defiance, aversion. “ Arthur, your mother b very ill. ’ 
she said; “it is a pity that you should speak so loud as to disturb 
her.” 

“ It b a pity that I should have been obliged to speak at all,” Pen 
answered. “ And 1 have more to say before 1 have done.” 

“ 1 should thiuk what you have to say will hardly be fit for me to 
hear,” Laura said, haughtily. 

“ You are welcome to hear it or not, as you like,” said Mr. Pen. 
“ I shall go in now, and spjak to my mother.” 

^ura came rapidly forward, so that she should not be overheard 
by ner friend within. “ Not now, sir,” she said to Pen. “ You may 
kill her if you do. Your conduct has gone far enough to make her 
wretched.” 
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What conduct ? cried out Pen, in a fury. Who darea impu^ 
it ? Who dares meddle with me ? Is it you who are the instigator of 
this persecution ? ” 

** 1 said before it was a subject of which it did not become mo to 
hear or to speak,*’ Laura said. ** But as for mamma, if she had acted 
iitherwise than she did with regard to — to the person about whom you 
seem to take such an interest, it would have been I that must have 
quitted your house, and not that — that person,” 

** By heavens ! this is too much,” Pen cried out, with a violent 
execration. 

Perhaps that is what you wished,” Laura said, tossing her head 
up. ** No moi'e of this, if you please ; I am not accustomed to hear 
such subjects spoken of in such language ; ” and with a stately curtsey 
the young lady passed to her friend’s room, looking her adversary full 
111 the face as she retreated and closed the door upon him. 

Pen was bewildered with wonder, perplexity, fury, at this monstrous 
and unreasonable persecution. lie burst out into a loud aud bitter 
laugh as Laura quitted him, and with sneers and reviling, as a man 
who jeers under an operation, ridiculed at once his own pain and his 
persecutor’s anger; The laugh, which was one of bitter humour, and 
no unmanly or uukindly expression of suffering under most cruel and 
unmerited torture, was heard in the next apartment, as some of his 
unlucky previous expressions bad been, and, like them, entirely mis* 
ifiterpreted by the hearers. It struck like a dagger into the wounded 
and tender heart of«lleIen ; it pierced Laura, and inflamed the high- 
•spirited girl with scorn and anger. And it was to this hardened 
lilieitine,” she thought — ** to this boaster of low intrigues, that I had 
given my heart away.” ** He breaks the most sacred laws,” thought 
Helen. He prefers the creature of his passion to his own mother ; 
Hud when he is upbraided, he laughs, and glories in bis crime. * She 
gave me her all,’ I heard him say it,” argued the poor widow { “and 
he boasts of it, and laughs, and breaks bis mother’s heart” The emo* 
tion, the shame, the grief, the mortificatioD, almost killed her* She 
felt she should die of his unkindness. 

Warrington thought of Laura’s speech-^** Perhaps that is what you 
wished." “ She loves Pen st^J,” he said. “ It was jealousy made Iwr 
‘'Iteak.” — “ Come away, Pen. Gome away, and let us go to church 
<tnd get calm. You must explain this matter to your mother* She 
floesnot appear to know the truth ; nor do you qoito, my good fellow. 
Come away, and let us talk about it.’* And again he muttered to 
liimself, “ * Perhaps that is what you wished.’ Yes, she loves him. 
^V^hy shouldn’t she love him ? Whom else would I have her love ? 
What can she be to nje but the dearest and the fairest and the best 
of women?” 
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So, leaving the women similarly engag^ within, the two gentle* 
men walked away, each occupied with his own thoughts, and silent 
for a considerable space. " I must set this matter right," thought 
honest George, as she loves him still — I must set his mothei’s mind 
light abopt the other woman.” And with this charitable thought, the 
g^ fellow began to tell more at large what Bows had said to him 
ragardittg Miss Bolton’s behaviour and fickleness, and he described 
how the giri was no better than a light-minded flirt; and, perhaps, 
he exaggerated the good humour and contentednesa which be had 
himself, as he thought, witnessed in her behaviour in the scene with 
Mr. Uuxter. 

Now all Bows’s statements had been coloured by an insane jealousy 
and rage on that old man’s part; and instead of allaying Pen’s renas- 
cent desire to see his little conquest again, Warrington’s accounts 
inflamed and angered Pondennis, and made him more anxious than 
before to set himself right, as he persisted in phrasing it, with Fanny. 
They arrived at the church-door presently ; but scarce one word of 
the service, and not a syllable of Mr. Shamble’s sermon, did either of 
them comprehend, probably — so much was each engaged with his 
own private speculations. The Major came up to them after the 
service, with bis weil-brushed hat and wig, and bis jauntiest, most 
cheerful, air. He complimented them upon being seen at church ; 
again he said that every comm-il-faut person made a mint of attending 
the Englisli service abroad ; and to walked back with the young men, 
prattling to them in garrulous good-humour, and making bows to his 
acquaintances as they passed ; and thinking innocently that Pen and 
George were bothhighlydelightedby hisauecdotes, which they suffered 
to run on in a scornful and silent acquiescence. 

At the time of Mr. Shamble’s sermon (an erratic Anglican divine, 
hired for the season at places of English resort, and addicted to debts, 
drinking, and even to roulette, it was said). Pen, diafing under the 
persecution which his womankind inflicted upon him, had been medi- 
tating a great act of revolt and of justice, as he had worked himself 
up to believe ; and Warrington on his part had been thinking that 
a crisis in bis affairs had litowise come, and that it was necessary 
forihim to break away from a connectira which everyday made more 
and more wretched and dear to him. Yes, the time was come. He 
took those fatal words, “ Perhaps that is what you wished,” as a text 
for a'gloomy homily, which he preached to himself, in the dark crypt 
of his own heart, whilst Mr. Shamble was feebly giving utterance to 
his sermon. 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

“FAIROAKS TO LET.” 

O UR poor widow (with the assistance of her faithful Martha of 
Fair oaks, who laughed and wondered at the German ways, and 
superintended the affairs of the simple household) bad made a little 
least in honour of Major l^endonnis^s arrival, of which, however, only 
the Major and his two ytninffcr friends partook, for Helen sent to say 
iliat bhe was too unwell to dine at their table, and Laura Ix/re her 
Company. The Major talked for the [^rty, and did not perceive, or 
ciiouse to perceive, what a gloom and silence pervaded the other two 
sharers of the modest dinner. It was evening before Helen and 
Laura eame into the bitting-room to join the company there. She 
came in leaning on Laura, with her beck to the waning light, so that 
Arthur could not seo how pallid and woe-htiicken her face was; and 
she went up to Fen, whom she had not seen during the day, and 
placed her fund arms on his shoulder aud kissed him tenderly, I^aura 
left her, aud moved away to anotlrer part of the room. Fen remarked 
that his mother's voice and her whole frame trembled, her band was 
clammy cold as she put it up to his forehead, piteously embracing 
him. The spectacle of her misery only added, somehow, to the wrath 
and testineas of the young man. He scarcely returned the kiss which 
the suffering lady gave him : and the countenance with which he met 
the appeal of her look was bard and cruel. ** She persecutes me,*' he 
thought within himself, '^and slie comes to me with the air of a 
martyr.” ** Y ou look very ill, my child,” she said. “ 1 don’t like to see 
you look in that way.” And she tottered to a sofa, still holding one 
of his passive bands in her thin coM clinging fingers* 

^ve had much to annoy me, mother,” Pen said, with a 
throbbing breast : and as be-spoke Helen’s heart began to beat so, 
that she sate almost dead and speechless with terror* * 

Warrington, Laura, and Major Pendennis, all remained breatUesa, 
aware that the storm was about to break. 

** 1 have had letters from London,” Arthur continued, **atid one 
that has given me more pain than I ever had in my life, It tel]a sae 
that former letters of mine have been iotercepied and purloin^ away 
from me that— that'a young creature who has shown tte gteatart 
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love and care for me, has been most cruelly used by — ^by yoa, 
mother.” 

“ For Ood's sake stop,” cried out Warrington. ** She’s ill — don't 
you see she is ill ? ” 

** Let him go on ” said the widow, faintly. 

** Let him go on and kill her,” said Laura, rushing up to her 
mother*s side. Speak on, sir, and see her die.” 

** It is you who are cruel,” cried Pen, more exasperated and more 
savage, I:)ecau8e his own heart, naturally soft and weak, revolted indi;:- 
nantly at the injustice of the very suffering which was laid at bis d(K)r. 
** It is you who are cruel, who attribute all this pain to me : it is you 
who are cruel with your wicked reproaches, your wicked doubts of me. 
your wicked persecutions of those who love me, — ^yes, those who lovi 
me, and who brave everything for me, and whom you despise and 
trample upon l)ecause they are of lower degree than you. Shall I tell 
you what I will do, — what I am resolved to do, now that I know what 
your conduct has b^en ? — 1 will go back to the poor girl whom you 
turned out of my doors, and ask her to come back and share my home 
with me. I’ll defy the pride which persecutes her, and the pitile 2 ?d 
suspicion which insults her and me.” 

“ l>(3 you mean, Pen, that you — ” here the widow, with eager eyes 
and out -stretched bauds, was breaking out, but Ijaura stopped her: 
“Silence, hush, dear mother,” she cried, and the widow hushed. 
Savagely as Pen spoke, she was only too eager to hear what more he 
had to say. ** (ilo on, Arthur, go on, Arthur,” was all she said, almost 
swooning away as she spoke. 

“ By Gad, I say he shan’t go on, or I won’t hear him, by Oad,” the 
Major said, trembling too in his wmth. “ If you choose, sir, after all 
we’ve done for you, after all I’ve done for you myself, to insult your 
mother and disgrace your name, by allying yourself with a low-born 
kitchen-girl, go and do it, by Gad, — but let us, ma’am, have no more 
to do with him. I wash my hands of you, sir, — I wash my hands of 
you. I’m an old follow,—! ain’t long for this world. I come of os 
ancient and honourable a family as any in England, and 1 did hope^ 
before I went off the hooks, by Gad, that the fellow that I’d liked, and 
brought up, and nursed through life, by Jove, would do something to 
show me that our name— yes, the name of Pendennis, was left undis- 
honoured behind us ; but if he won’t, dammy, I say, Amen. By 
both my father and my brother Jack were the proudest men in 
England, and I never would have thought that there would come 
this disgrace to my name,— never — and — and I’m ashamed that it’s 
Afthur Pendennis.” The old fellow’s voice here broke off into a sob; 
it was the second time that Arthur had brought tears from those 
wrinkled lidsL 



The sound of his breaking voice stayed Pen’s anger instantly, and 
he stopped pacing the room, as he had been doing until that moment. 
Uura was by Helen’s sofa ; and Warrington had remained hitherto 
an almost silent but not uninterested spectator of the family st‘)rm. 
As the parties were talking, it had grown almost dark ! and after the 
hill which succeeded the ]iassionat6 outbreak of the Major, George's 
(Jeep voice, as it here broke trembling into the twilight room, was 
hoard with no small emotion by all. 

** Will you Jet me tell you something about myself, my kind 
fi iends ? ” he said, you have been so goc^ to me, ma’am — you have 
l)oon so kind to me, Laura — I hope I may call you so sometimes — my 
do.ar Pen and 1 have been such friends that — that I have long wanted 
to tell you my story such as it is, and would have told it to you earlier 
hut that it is a sad one and contains another’s secret. However, it 
may do good for Arthur to know it — it is right that every one hero 
should. It will divert you from thinking about a subject which, out of 
a fatal misconception, has caused a great deal of pain to all of you. 
May 1 please tell you, Mrs. Pendennis?” 

Pray speak,” was all Helen said ; and indeed she was not much 
heeding; her mind wras full of another idea with which Pen’s words 
had supplied her, and she was in a terror of hope tliat what he luid 
hinted might bo as she wished. 

Gei^rge hiled himself a bumper of wine and emptied it, and began 
to speak. “You all of you know liow you see me,” he said,— “a 
man without a desire to make an advance in the world ; careless 
aUmt reputation : and living in a garret and frr)m hand to mouth, 
lliough I have friends and a name, and 1 dan* say capabilities of my 
own, that would serve me if 1 had a mind. But mind 1 have none. 1 
hhali die in that garret most likely, and alone. I nailed myself to that 
doom in early life. Shall I tell you what it was that interested mo 
about Arthur years ago, ajid made me inclined towards him when 1 
first saw him ? The men from our college at Oxbi idge brought up 
accounts of that early affair with the Chatteris actress, about whom 
Pen has often talked to me since ; and who, but for the Majorca 
generalship, might have been your daughter-in-law, ma'am. I can’t 
Ree Pen in the dark, but he blushes, I'm sure ; and I dare Say Miss 
Bell does ; and my friend Major Pendennis, I dare say, laugbsas be 
ought to do— for he won. What would have been Aitbur’s lot now 
had he been tied at nineteen to an illiterate woman older than himself, 
with no qualities in common between them, to make one a companion 
for theother, noequality, no ooiifidetioe, and no love ^leedily? What 
could he have been but most miserable ? And when he Cpoke just 
now and threatened similar anion, be sure it was but a threat oooa- 
skmed by anger, whico you must give me leave to say, ma’aiOi was 
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yery natural on bis part, for after a generous and manly conduct— let 
me say who know the circumstances well — most generous and manlj 
and self-denying (which is rare with him), — he has met from some 
friends of his with a most unkind suspicion, and has had to complain 
of the unfair treatment of another innocent person, towards whom he 
and you all are under much obligation.’* 

The widow was going to get up here, and Warrington, seeing her 
\vttempt to rise, said, Do I tire you, ma’am ? ” 

**0 no — ^go on — go on,” said Uelen, delighted, and he continued. 
I liked him, you see, because of that early history of his, which 
had come to iny ears in college gossip, and because 1 like a man, if 
you will pardon me for saying so, Miss Laura, who shows that he can 
have a great unreasonable attaclimciit for a woman. That was why wo 
beisame friends— and are all friends here — for always, aren’t we ? ” hi* 
added, in a lower voice, leaning over to her, and Pen has been a 
great comfort and companion to a lonely and unfortunate man. 

I am not complaining of my lot, you see ; for no man’s is what 
would have it ; and up in my gariet, where you left the flowers, aud 
with my old books aud my pipe for a wife, I am pretty contented, and 
only occasionally envy other men, whose careers in life are more bril- 
liant, or who can solace their ill fortune by what Fate and my ov\/i 
fault has deprived me of — the affection of a woman or a cliild.” IIiMt* 
there came a sigh from somewhere near Warrington in the dark, and 
a hand was held out in his direction, which, however, was instantly 
withdrawn, for the prudery of our females is suchfrii^^ before all ex- 
pression of feeling, or natural kindness aud legard, a woman is taught 
to think of herself and the proprieties, sud to be ready to blush at the 
very slightest notice ; and checking, as, of course, it ought, this spm- 
tanoous motion, modesty drew up again, kindly friendship shrank lack 
ashamed of itself, and Warrington resumed his history. ** My fattMs 
such as I made it, and not lucky for me or for others involved in it. 

I. too, had an adventure before I went to college ; and there wa& 
no one to save me as Major Pendennis saved Pen. Pardon me. Mis; 
li'iuia, if 1 tell this story before you. It is as well that you all of you 
should hear my coufession. Before I weut to college, as a boy ol 
eighteen, 1 was at a private tutor’s, and there, like Arthur, 1 becami 
Attached, or fancied 1 was attached, to a woman of a much lowei 
degree and a greater age than my own. You shrink fram me—” 

1 don’t,” fiaura said, and here the hand went out resolutely 
and laid itself in Warrington's. She had divined his story from som^ 
previous hints let fall by him, and his first words at its oommencement 
She was a yeoman’s daughter in the neighbourhood,” Warriogtoc 
said, with ratlm a falteringvoioe, **and I fancied— what all young met 
fanoy. liar parents knew who my father w^las, sad enoooraged mt 
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with all aorta of coarse aitSfices aod scoundrel flatteries, which I see 
now, about their house. To do her justice, I own she never cared for 
me. but was forced iuto what happened by the threats and compulsion 

her family. Would to God that I had not been deceived : but in 
these niattei a we are deceived becaubo we wish to be so, and I thought 
I loved that px>r woman. 

VV^hat could come of such a marriage ? I found, before long, that 
1 was man ied to a lx)or. Slie could not comprehend one subject that 
inleiested me. Her dullness palled u{)on me till I grew to loathe it. 
And after some time of a wi etched, furtive union — I must tell you all— . 
1 found letters somewhere (and such letters they were !) which showed 
me tliat her heart, such as it was, had never been mine, but had always 
liH longed to a person of her own degree. 

At my father’s death, I paid what debts I had contracted at 
college, and settled every shilling which remained to me iu an annuity 
upon — upon those who l>ire my name, on condition that they should 
hide themselves away, and not assume it. They have kept that con- 
dition, as they would break it, for more money. If I had earned fame 
or reputation, that wojuau would have come to claim it : if I bad made 
a name for mysrdf,- those who had no right to it would have borne it } 
and 1 entered life at twenty, God help me — hopeless and ruined Ireyond 
lemisbion. I was the Irovibh victim of vulgar cheats, and, perhaps, 
It ib only of late I have found out how bard — ah, bow hard — it is to 
forgive them. 1 told you the moral befoits Pen ; and now 1 have told 
you the fable. Be was e how you man y out of your degree. 1 was made 
fora better lot than this, I think : but God has awarded me this one— * 
and 80 , you see, it is for me to look <jn,au(i see others successful and 
others happy, with a heait that shall as little bitter as possible/* 

** By Gad, sir,” cried the Major, in high good-humour, £ intended 
you to marry Miss Laura here.” 

And, by Gad, Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,*’ 
Warrington said. 

How d’ye mean a thousand? it was only a pony, sir,” replied the 
Major simply, at which the other laughed. 

As for Helen, she was so delighted, that she started up, and said, 
“ God bless you — God for ever bless you, Mr. Warrinj^on ; ” and 
kissed both bis hands, and ran up to Pen, and fell into his arms.^ 

Yes, dearest mother.” be said as he held her to him, and with a 
noble tenderness and emotion, embraced and forgave her. I am 
innocent, and my dear, dear mother has done me a wrong.” 

“Oh, yes, my child, I have wronged you, thank God, I bar© 
wrong^ you 1 ” Helen whbpered. “ Come away, Arthur— not here 
—I want to adc my ch^d to forgive me— and— and my Qod, to fCSN* 
(ive me ; and to bless ;^tt, and love you, my eom” 
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He led her, tottering, into her room, and closed the door, as the 
three touched spectators of the reconciliation looked on in pleased 
silence. Ever after, ever after, the tender accents of that voice 
faltering sweetly at his ear — the look of the sacred eyes beaming with 
an affection unutterable — the quiver of the fond lips smiling mourn- 
fully — were remembered by the young man. And at his best moments, 
and at his hours of trial and grief, and at his times of success or well- 
doing, the mother's face looked down upon him, and blessed him with 
its gaze of pity and purity, as he saw it in that night when she yet 
lingered with him ; and when she seemed, ere she quite left him, an 
angel, transfigured and glorified with love — for which love, as for the 
greatest of the fiounties and wonders of God’s provision for us, let 
us kneel and thank Our Father. 

The moon had risen by this time; Arthur recollected well after- 
wards how it lighted up his mother’s sweet pale face. Their talk, or 
his rather, for she scarcely could speak, was more tender and cou- 
hdential than it had been for years before. He was the frank and 
generous boy of her early days and love. He told her the story, the 
mistake regarding which had caused her so much pain — his struggles 
to ily from temptation, and his thankfulness that he had l)een able to 
overcome it. He never would do the girl wrong, never ; or wound 
his own honour or his mother’s pure heart. The threat that he would 
return was uttered in a moment of exasperation, of which he repented. 
He never would see her again. Hut his mother said, Yes, he should ; 
and it was she who had been proud and culpable-«iind she would like 
to give Fanny \Mton something— and she begged her dear boy's 
pardon for opening the letter — and she would write to the young girl, 
if, — if she had time. Poor thing ! was it not natural that she should 
love her Arthur ? And again she kissed him, and slie blessed him. 

As they were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen reminded 
him how, when he was a little boy, she used to go up to his bed-room 
at that hour, and hear him say Our Father. And once more, oh, once 
mora, the young man fell down at his niotbei-’s sacred knees, and 
Bobl)ed out the prayer which the Divine Tenderness uttered for us, 
and which has been echoed for twenty ages since by millions of sinful 
and humbled men. And as he spoke the last words of the supplica- 
tion, the mother’s head fell down on her boy’s, and her arms closed 
round him, and together they repeated the words for ever and ever/* 
and'*^ Amen.” 

A little time after, it might have been a quarter of an hour, Laura 
heard Arthur’s voice calling from within, ** Jjaura ! Laura ! ” She 
rushed into the room instantly, and found the young man still on his 
koees, and holding bis mother’s hand. Helen’s head had sunk back 
» and was quite pale in the moon. Pen look^ round, seared with a 
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ghastly terror. ^^Help! Laura, help!** be said, ** she's faioted-^ 
she’s ” 

Laura screamed, aud fell by the side of Helen. The shriek 
brought Warrington and Major Fendennis and the servants to the 
room. The sainted woman was dead. The last emotion of her soul 
here was joy, to be henceforth unchequered and eternal. The tender 
heart beat no more ; it was to have no more pangs, no more doubts, 
no more griefs and trials. Its last throb was love ; and Helen’s last 
breath was a benediction. 

The melancholy party bent their way speedily homewards, and 
Helen was laid by her huabaud’s side at Clavering, in the old church 
where she had prayed ho often. For awhile J^aura went to stay with 
Dr. Foitnian, who read th^ service over his dear sister departed, 
amidst his own sobs, and those of the little congregation which 
assembled round Helen’s tomb. There were not many who> cared 
fur her, or who spoke of her when gone. Scatcely more than of a 
nun in a cloister did people know of that pious and gentle lady. 
A few words among the cottagers whom her bounty was accustomed 
to relieve, a little talk fn)m house to house at Clavering, where this 
lady told how their neighlrour died of a complaint of the hearts 
whilst that speculated upjn the amount of property which the widow 
had left ; and a third wonder od whether Arthur would let Fairoaks or 
live in it, and expected that he would not be long getting throu([b his 
property, — this was all, and except with ono or tw-o who cherished 
her, the kind soul was forgotten by the next market-day. Would you 
desire that gi-ief for you should last for a few more weeks? and does 
after-life seem less solitai'y, provided that our manes, when we go 
down into silence,” are echoing on this side of the grave yet for a 
little while, and human voices are still talking about us ? She was 
gone, the pure soul, whom only two or three loved aud knew. The 
great blank she left was in Laura’s heart, to whom her love bad been 
everything, arid who had now but to worship her memory. I am 
glad that she gave me her blessing before she went away,” Warrington 
said to Fen ; and as for Arthur, with a humble acknowlednieDt and 
wonder at so much affection, he hardly dared to ask of Heaven to 
make him worthy of it, though he felt that a saint there was inter* 
ceding for him. 

All the lady’s affairs were found in perfe^ order, and her Ut^ 
property ready for tnmsmission to her son, in trust for whom she 
held it. Papers in her desk showed that she had long been aware ot 
the oomplaiDt, one of the heart, under which she labonredi and knew 
that it won Id soddeoly remoTe hst t and a prayer was found in her hand* 
wiitiog, asking that hhr end might be, as it was,iotheariD6 of herecm* 
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Latkra and Arihur talked over her sayings, all of wkioh the fonnet 
most fondly remembered, to the young man’s shame somewhat, wk 
thought hew much greater her lore had been for Helen than his own. 
He referred himself entirely to Laura to know what Helen would 
have wishod should be done $ what poor persons she would have liked 
to relieve; what legacies or remembrances she would have wished tc 
transmit They packed up the vase which Helen in her gratitude 
had destined to Dr. Goodenough, and duly sent it to tlie kind Doctor; 
a silver coffee-pot, which she used, was sent off to Dr. Fortman ; a 
diamond ring, with her hair, was given with affectionate greeting tc 
Warrington. 

It must have been a hard day for poor Laura wheu she went over 
to Fairoaks first, and to the little room which she had occupied, and 
which was hers no more, and to the widow’s own blank chamber ia 
which those two had passed so many beloved hours. There, of course, 
were the clothes in the wardrolie, the cushion on which she prayed, 
the chair at the toilette : the glass that was no more to reflect bet 
dear sad face. After she had been here awhile. Pen knocked and led 
her downstairs to the parlour again, and made her drink a little wine, 
and said, God bless you,” as she touched the glass. Nothing shall 
ever be changed in your room,” ho said — *• it is always your room— 
it is always my sister’s room. Shall it not be so, Laura ? ” and Laura 
said, «Yes!” 

Among the widow’s papers was found a I^ck^ marked by the 
widow ** Letters from Laura’s father,” and which, ^thur gave to her. 
They were the letters which had passed between the cousins in the 
early days before the marriage of either of them. The ink was faded in 
which they were written: the tears dried out that both perhaps had shed 
over them : the grief healed now whose bitterness they chronicled ; 
the friends doubtless united whose parting on earth had caused to 
both pangs so cruel. And Laura learned fully now for the first time 
what the tie was which had bound her so tenderly to Helen : how 
faithfully her more thau mother had cherished her father’s memory, 
how truly she had loved him, how meekly resigned him. 

One legacy of his mother’s Fen rememberod, of which Laura 
could have no cognizance. * It was that wish of Helen’s to make some 
present to Fanny Bolton ; and Pen wi^te to her, putting his letter 
under an envelope to Mr. Bows, and requesting that gentleman to 
read it t)efore he delivered it to Fanny. ** Dear Fanny,” Fen said, ” 1 
have to acknowledge t.wo letters from you, one of which was delayed 
in my illness ” (Pen found the first letter in his mother’s desk after her 
ds!bcm,and tbs reading it gave him a strange pang), ‘*and to thank 
you, my kind nurse and fii^, who watched me so tenderly during 
tny fever. And 1 have to tell you that the last words of my dear 
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mother, who is no more, were words of good*wiU and gratitude to you 
fur nursing me : and she said she would have written to you, had she 
had time— that she would like to ask your pardon if slie bad harshly 
treated you— and that she would beg you to show your forgiveness hj 
accepting some token of friendship and regard from Pen oon- 
eluded by saying that his friend, George Warrington, Esq., of Lamb 
Court, Temple, was trustee of a little sum of money, of which the 
interest would be paid to her until she became of age, or changed her 
Datne, which would always be affectionately remembered by her 
gtateful friend, A. Pendennis. The sum was in truUi but small, 
dithuugli enough to make a little heiress of Fanny Bolton ; whose 
parents were appeased, and whose father said Mr. P. had acted quite 
a 2 »thegcotleman — tiiQUgh Bows growled out that to plaster a wounded 
heart with a bank-note was an easy kind of sympathy ; and poor Fanuy 
felt only too clearly that Pen’s letter was one of farewell. 

** Sending hundred-pound notes to porter's daughters’ isalldev’liah 
well,” old Major Pendonnis said to his nephew (whom, as the pro* 
prietor of Fairoaks and the head of the family, he now treated with 
raai ked deference and civility), *^and as there was a little ready money 
at the bank, and your' poor mother wished it, there’s perliaps no harm 
dnne. But, my good lad, I’d have you to remember that you’ve not 
above live hundred a year, though, thanks to mo, the world gives you 
Cl edit for beiug^a doo'sid deal l)etter olf ; and, on my knees, I beg 
you, my Uiy, dctt^t break into your capital. Stick to it, sir ; don’t 
speculate with it7iir«; keep your land, and don't Ix^rrow on it. Tathani 
tells me that the Chatteris branch of the railway may — will almost 
ceitainly pass through Chatteris, and if it can bo brought on this side 
of the Brawl, sir, and through your fields, they’ll be worth a dev’lish 
deal of money, and your five hundred a year will jump up to eight or 
nine. Whatever it is, keep it, I implore you keep it. And I say. Pen, 

I think you should give up living in those dirty chambers in tliC 
Temple, and get a decent lodging. And I should have a man, sir, to 
wait upon me ; and a horse or two in town in the season. All this 
will pretty well swallow up your income, and 1 know you must live 
close. But remember you have a certain place in society, and you 
can’t afford to cut a a)or figure in the world. What are you going to 
do in the winter? You don’t intend to stay down here, or, I sup^se, 
to go on writing for that— what-d’yo-call'em— -that newspaper ? ” 

“ Warrington and I are going abroad again, sir, for a littio, and 
then wo shall see what is to be done,” Arthur replied. 

And you’ll let Fairoaks, of course. Good school in the neigh- 
bourhood ; cheap country: dev’lish nice place for East India ooloneb, 
or families wanting to retire. I’ll speak about it at the club; there 
are lots of fel|ow^ at fhe veut » PJ*tce of that sort.” 
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“ I hope Laura will live io it for the winter, at least, and will maki 
it her home,” Arthur replied : at which the Major pish’d and psha'd, 
and said that there ought to be convents, begad, fur English 
and wished that Miss Bell had not been there to interfere with th ■ 
arrangements of the family, and that she would mope herself to death 
alone in that place. 

Indeed, it would have been a very dismal abode for poor Laura, 
who was not too happy either in Doctor Purtman’s household, and iii 
the town, where too many things reminded her of the dear parent 
whom she had lost. But old Lady Rockminster, who adored her 
young; friend Laura, as soon as she read in the paper of her loss, and 
of her presence in the country, rushed over from Baymoutb, where 
the old lady was staying, and insisted that Laura should remain six 
months, twelve months, all her life with her ; and to her ladyship's 
house, hlartha from Fairoaks, tafemm de ehambre, accompanied her 
young mistress. 

Pen and Warrington saw her depart. It was difficult to say which 
of the young men seemed to regard her the most tenderly. “ Youi 
cousin is pert and rather vulgar, my dear, but he seems to have s 
good heart,” little Lady Rockminster said, who said her say about 
everybody— ** but I like Bluebeard best. Tell me, is he mche a» 
court " 

“ Mr. Warrington has-been long — engaged," Laura said, dropping' 
her eyes. 

“ Nonsense, child ! And good heavens, my dpar ! that’s a pretty 
diamond cross. What do you mean by wearing it in the morning 

” Arthur—my brother, gave it me just now. It was— it was—'’ 
She could not finish the sentence, 'i'he carriage passed over the 
bridge, and by the dear, dear gate of Fairoaks— home no more. 
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CHAPTER LVllI. 

OLD FBIKNDS. 

I T chanced at that pfreat English festival, at which all liOndon takes 
a holiday upon Epsom Downs, that a great number of the per- 
sonages to whom we have been introduced in the criurse of this 
hbtory, were assembled to see the Derby. In a comfortable open 
carriage, which had been brought to the ground by a pair of horses, 
might bo seen Mrs. Bungay, of Paternoster Row, attired like Solomon 
in all his glory, and having by her side modest Mrs. Shandon, for 
whom, since the commencement of their acquaintance, the worthy 
publisher’s lady had maintained a steady friendship. Bungay, having 
recreated himself with a copious luncheon, was madly shying at the 
sticks close by, till the perspiration ran of! his bald pate. Shandon 
was shambling about among the drinking-tents and gipsies : Pinucano 
constant in attendance on the two ladies, to whom gentlemen of their 
acijuaintance, and connected with the publishing house, came up to 
pay a visit. 

Among others, Mr. Archer came up to make her bis Ixjw. and 
Mrs. Bungay who was on the course. Yonder was the Prime 
Minister: his lordship had just told him to back 15orax for the race ; 
)>ut Archer thought Muffineer the better horse. He printed out 
countless dukes and grandees to the delighted Mrs. Bungay. ** Look 
yonder in the Grand Stand,” he said. “ There sits the Chinese 
Anitiassador with the AlandAi ins of bis suite. Pou-ch(X)-foo brought 
me over letters of introduction from the Governor-General of India, 
my most intimate friend, and I was for some time very kind to him, 
And he had bis chopsticks laid for him at my table whenever he chose 
to come and dine. But ho brought his own cook with him, aod~ 
'^ould you believe it, Mrs. Bungay ?— one day when I was out, and the 
Ambassador was with Mrs. Archer incur garden eating goosebetries, 
«'! which the Cbmese are passionately fond, the beast of a cook, seeing 
my wife’s dear little Blenheim spaniel, (that we had from the Duke of 
Marlborough himself, whose ancestor’s life Mrs. Archer’s great*great« 
grandfather saved at the battle of Malplaquet,) seised upoo the poor 
little devil, cut his throat, and skinned him, and served him up stuffed 
'^ith forced-meat io tbe^^seoend course.’* 
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Law 1 said Mrs. Bungay. 

You may fancy my wife’s agony when she knew ^hat had bap. 
pened I The cook came screaming upstairs, and told us that she had 
found poor Fido’s skin in the area, just after we had all of us tasted of 
the dish I She never would speak to the Ambassador again — never; 
and, upon my word, he never has been to dine with iis since. Tho 
Lord Mayor, who did me the honour to dine, liked the dish very much ; 
and, eaten with green peas, it tastes rather like duck.” 

** You don’t say so, now ! ” cried the astonished publiidier’s lady 
** Fact, upon my word. Look at that lady in blue, seated by the 
Ambassador: that is Lady Flamingo, and they say she is going'tobe 
' married to him, and return to Pekin with his Excellency. She u 
getting her feet squeezed down on purpose. But she’ll only cripple 
herself, and will never be able to do it — never. My wife has th^» 
smallest foot in England, and wears shoes for a 8ix*years-old child, 
but what is that to a Chinese lady’s foot, Mrs, Bungay ? ” 

**Whois that carriage as Mr. Fendennis is with. Mr. Archer?*’ 
Mrs. Bungay presently asked. “ He and Mr. Warrington was here 
jest now. He’s ’aughty in his manners, that Mr. Pendennis, and well 
he may be, for I’m told he keeps tip-top company. ’As he ’ad a large 
fortune left him, Mr. Archer? He’s in black still, I see.” 

** Eighteen hundred a year in land, and twenty-two thousand live 
hundred in the Three-and-a-half-por-Cents. ; that’s about it,” saul 
Mr. Archer. 

“ Law 1 why you know everything, Mr. A. } ” cried the lady of 
Paternoster Row, 

I happen to know because I was called in about poor Mrs. Pen- 
dennis’a will,” Mr. Archer replied. ** Pendennis’s uncle, the Major, 
seldom does anything without me ; and as he is likely to be extrava- 
gant, we've tied up the property, so that be can’t make ducks-and- 
drakes with it. — How do you do, luy lord ? — Do you know that 
gentleman, ladies ? You have read his speeches in the House ; it 
liord Rochester,” 

Lord Fiddlestick,” cried out Finucane, from the box. Sure it 
Tom Staples, of the * Morning Advertiser,’ Archer.” 

** Is it ? ” Archer said, simply. ** Well, I’m very short-sighted, and 
upon my word I thought it was Rochester. That gentleman with 
double opera-glass (another nod) is Lord John; and tlie tall man witii 
him, don’t you know him ? is Sir James.” 

You know ’em because you see ’em in the House ” growled 
Finucane. 

I know them because they are kind enough to allow me to call 
them my most Intimate friends,” Archer continued. ** Look at the 
Duke of Hampshire ; what a pattern of a finO old English geotteUian ! 
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He never missee ‘ the Derby/ ‘ Archer/ he said to me only yesterday » 
« 1 have been at sixty-five Derbies I appeared on the field forthefimt 
time on a piebaU pony when I was seven years old, with ray father, 
the Prince of Wales, and Colonel Hanger i and only missing two races, 
—one when I had the measles at Eton, and one in the Waterloo year, 
when I was with my friend Wellington in Flanders/ ” 

** And who is that yellow carriage, with the pink and yellow para- 
sols. that Mr. Pendennis is talking to, and ever so many gentlemen?^* 
ai»kod Mrs. Bungay. 

“ That is Lady Clavering, of Clavering Park, next estate to my 
friend Pendennis. That is the young son and heir upon the box ; 
he’s awfully tipsy, the little scamp ; and the young lady is Mbs 
Amory, Lady Clavering’s daughter by a first mairiage, and un- 
commooly sweet upon my friend Pendennis; but Tve reason to 
think he has his heart fixed elsewhere. You have heard of young 
Mr. Foker — the great brewer, Foker, you know — he was gomg to 
hang himself in consequence of a fatal passion for Miss Amory, who 
refused him, but was cut down just in time by his valet, and is now 
abroad, under a keeper.” 

** liow happy that young fellow is 1 ” sighed Mrs. Bungay. Who'd 
have thought when became soquietand demure to dine with ua, three 
ur four years ago, he would turn out such a gi and character 1 Why, I 
saw his name at Court the other day, and presented by the Marquis of 
Stoyne and all ; and in every party of the nobility his name's down as 
sure as a gun.” 

1 intioduccd hiih a good deal when he first came up to town,” 
Mr. Archer said, **and his uncle, Major Pendennis, did the rest 
Hallo ! There’s Cobdcn here, of all men in the world ! I must 
gn and speak to him. Good-bye, Mrs. Bungay. Good morning, 
Mrs. Sbandon.” 

An hour previous to this time, and at a different part of the course, 
^bere might have been seen an old stage-coach, on the battered roof 
which a crowd of shabby raffs were stamping and baHooing, as the 
. peat event of the day<-^-the Derby race — rushed over the greensward, 
and by the shouting millions of people assembled to view that mag- 
nificent scene. This was Wheeler’s (the ** Harl^uin’s Head*”) drag, 
which had brought down a company of choice spirits from Bow Street, 
With a alap-up luodieon in tiie boot” As the whirUng race flashed 
by, each of the choice spirica bellowed out the name of the horse or 
the oolonrs whlrib he thought or be hoped might be foremost ** The 
Comet 1 ” IPs MniBneer ! ” “ It's Woe sleeves 1 ” ** Yallow cap! yaliow 
cap I yallow cap!” and so forth, yelled the gentlemen sportsmen, 
during that delicious and thriUiag minute before the contest was 
decided, and as the flr4teriii^ signal blew out, showing die mtaiber 
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of the famous horse Podasokus as winoer of the race, one of the 
gentlemen on the Harlequin’s Head ’’drag sprang up off the roof,a!i 
if he was a pigeon and about to fly away to liondon or York with tlie 
news. 

But his elation did not lift him many inches from his standin^r- 
place, to which he came down again on the instant, causing the boaixis 
of the crazy old coach-roof to crack with the weight of bis joy 
“ Hurray, hurray I ” he bawled out “ Podasokus is the horse. SupjjHr 
for ten, Wheeler, my boy. Ask you all round of course, and damn the 
expense.” 

And the gentlemen on the carriage, the shabby swaggerers, tb(» 
dubious bucks, said, ** Thank you — congratulate you. Colonel ; sup 
with you with pleasure : ” and whispered to one another, TIh* 
Oqlonel stands to win fifteen hundred, and he got the odds from a 
go(xl man, too.” 

And each of the shabby bucks and dusky dandies began to eyebb 
ncigiibour with .suspicion, lest that neighbour, taking his advautag<\ 
should get the Colonel into a lonely place, and borrow money of him. 
And the winner on Podasokus could not be alone during the whole ot 
that afternoqn, so closely did his friends watch him and each other. 

At another part of the course you might have seen a vehicle, cer- 
tainly more modest, if not more shabby than that battered coach 
which had brought down the choice spirits from the ** llar]equin\ 
Head ; ” this was cab No. 2002, which had conveyed a gentleman aiul 
two ladies from the cab-stand in the Strand : whem>f one of tb>' 
ladies, as she sate on the box of the cab enjoy big with her mamma 
and their oonipanion a rejiast of lobster-salad and bitter ale, looked 
fresh and pretty that many of the splendid young dandies who weir 
strolling about the course, and enjoying themselves at the noM** 
diversion of Sticks, and talking to the Ix^autifnlly dressed ladies iu 
the lieautiful carriages on the hill, forsook these fascinations to have i 
glance at the smiling and rosy -cheeked ^'ass on the cab. The blnshea 
of youth and good-humour mantled on the girl's cheeks, and played 
over that fair countenance like the pretty shining cloudlets on iii^ 
serene sky overhead ; the elder lady’s cheek was led too ; but that 
was a permanent mottled rose, deepening only as it received fr* ^ 
draughts of pale ale and braudy-and-water, until her face emula 
the rich shell of the lobster which she devoured. 

•The gentlemao who escorted these two ladies was most active i 
attendance upon them : here on the course, as he had been during' 
theprevioua journey. During the whole of that animated and detighifui 
drive frem London, his jokes had never ceased. He spoke up un- 
dauntedly to the most awful drags full of the biggest and most soienii} 
guardsmen I as to the humbled donkey-chaise in which Bob the 
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dostoiftn WAS dni^ioif Molljr to the race. Ite had fifed astonishiog* 
volleys of what is called ‘‘chaff" into endlchs windows as ho pas^; 
into lines of grinning girls' schools ; into little regiments of shouting 
urchins hurraying behind the railings of their Classical and Cora- 
nipicial Academies: into casements whence smiling maid -servants, 
and nurses tossing babies, or demure old maiden ladies with dissenting 
countenances, were looking. And the pretty girl in the straw bonnet 
with pink nblx)n, and her mamma, the devourcr of lobsters, had both 
ggieed that when he was in “spirits" there was nothing like that 
Mr. Sam. He had crammed the cab with trophies won from the 
bankrupt proprietors of the sticks hard by, and with countless pin- 
cushions, wooden-apples, 'backy-boxes. jack-in-the-boxes, and little 
soldiers. He had brought up a gipsy with a tawny child in her arms 
to tell the fortunes of the ladies : and the only cloud which momen- 
tarily obscured the sunshine of that happy party, was when the teller 
(»f fate informed the young lady that she had had reason to beware of 
a fan* man, who was false to lier : that she had had a bad illness,* and 
that slie would find that a dark man would provo true. 

The girl looked very much abashed at this news : her mother and 
the young man interchanged signs t)f wonder and intelligence. Per- 
haps the conjuror had used the same words to a hundred different 
carriages on that day. 

Making his way solitary amongst the crowd and the carriages, 
and noting, according to his wont, the various cii’cumslances and 
cliaraclcrs which the animated scene presented, a young friend of 
»urs came suddenly «pon cab 2002, and the little group of persons 
assembled on the outside of the vehicle. As he caught sight of tho 
young lady on the box, she started and turned pale: her mother 
became redder than ever: the heretofore gay and triumphant Mr. Sam 
immediately assumed a fierce and suspicious look, and bis eyes turned 
savagely from Fanny Bolton (whom the reader, no doubt, has recog- 
niM?d in tho young lady of tjie cab) to Arthur Peudennis, advancing 
to meet her. 

Arthur, too, looked dark and suspicious on perceiving Mr. Samuel 
Duxter in company with bis old acquaintances ; but his suspicion was 
that of alarmed morality, and, I dare say, highly creditable to Mr. 
Arthur : like the suspicion of Mrs. Lynx, when she sees Mr. Brown 
and Mrs. Junes talking together, or when she remarks Mrs. Jjamb 
twice or thrice in a handsome opera-box. There be no barm 
in the ooDversation of Mr. B. and Mm J. : and Mrs. liamb's opera-tox 
(though she notoriously can't afford one) may be honestly come by i 
hut yet a moralist like Mrs. Lynx has a right to the little precautionary 
fright : and Arthur was no doubt justified in adopting that severe 
demeenoor of his. 

u 
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FanDy*8 heart began to patter Tiolently : Huxter*s fists, plunged 
into the pockets of his paletot, clenched themselves involuntanly, and 
armed themselves, as it were, in ambush : Mrs. Bolton began to talk 
with all her might, and with a wonderful volubility : and Lor* ! sbi- 
was so ’appy to see Mr. Pendennis, and how well he was a lookin', and 
we*d been talkin’ about Mr. P. only jest before ; hadn’t wo, Fanny? 
and if this was the famous Ilepsom races that they talked so much 
about, she didn’t care, for her part, if she never saw them again. And 
how was Major Pendennis, and that kind Mr. Warrington, who brought 
Mr. P.’s great kindness to Fanny ; and she never would forget it. 
never : and Mr. Warrington was so tall, he almost broke his ’ead u.> 
against their lodge door. You lOCoHect Mr. Warrington a knockir/ 
of his head --don’t you, Fanny ? 

Whilst Mrs. Bolton was so discoursing, I wonder how many thou- 
sands of thoughts passed through Fanny’s mind, and what dear times, 
sad struggles, lonely griefs, and subsequent slianic-faced consolatiuns, 
were recalled to her ? What pangs had the poor little thing, as sk 
thought how much she had loved him, and that she loved him 
more ? There he stood, about whom she was going to die ten montbs 
since, dandified, supercilious, with a black crape to his white hat, and 
jet buttons in his shirt-front : and a pink in his coat, that some ooc 
else had probably given him : with the tightest lavender-oobured 
gloves sewn with black : and the smallest of canes. And Mr. Iluxter 
wore no gloves, and great Blucher boots, and smelt very much of 
tobacco certainly : and looked, oh, it must be owned, he looked 
if a bucket of water would do him a great deal of good 1 All these 
thoughts, and a myriad of others, rushed through Fanny’s mind as her 
mamma was delivering herself of her speech, and as the girl, from 
under hereyes, surveyed Pendennia-^urreyed him entirely from head 
to foot, the circle on his white forehead that his hat left when he lifted 
it (his beautiful, beautiful hair had grown again), the trinkets at bh 
watch-chain, the ring on his hand undef his glove, the neat shinio^ 
boot, BO, so unlike Sam’s high-low l—and after her hand had given a 
little twittering pressure to the lavender-coloured kid grasp which was 
held out to it, and after her mother had delivered herself of her 
Bpeeoh, all Fanny could find to say was, This is Mr. Samuel 
Muxter, whom you knew formerly, I believe, sir \ Mr. Samuel, you 
know you knew Mr. Pendennis formerly-— and— 4uid, will you takes 
little refreshment?” 

These little words, tremulous and uncoloured as they were, yet 
were understood by Pendennis in such a manner as to take a great 
Ibad of suspicion from off his mmd— of remors^ perhaps, from hb 
heart The frown on the countenance of the prince of Fairoaks dis- 
appeared, and a good-natured smile and a knowing twinkle of the eyes 
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inuminated his highnesses countenance. I am very thirsty.” he saU. 
•and 1 will be glad to drink your health,Fanny ; and I hope Mr, Hoxter 
u lil pardon me for having been very rude to him the last time we met, 
.uid when 1 was so ill and out of spirits, that indeed I scarcely knew 
ivhat I said.” And herewith the lavender-coloured dexter kid-glove 
was handed out, in token of amity, to Huxter. 

The dirty fist in the young surgeon^s pocket was obliged to undoublo 
itself, and come out of its ambush dLoarmod. The poor fellow himself 
wX aj> he laid it in Pen’s band, how hot his own was, and how black 
left black marks on Pen’s glove; be saw them, --he would have 
•ked to have clenched it again and dashed it into the other’s good- 
•lumouied face ; and have seen, there upon that ground, with Fanny, 
w ith all England looking on, which was the best man — he, Sam Uuxter 
uf Hat tholome w’s, or that grinning dandy. 

IVu. with ineffable good-humour, took a glass— he didn’t mind 
'•hat it was — be was content to drink after the ladies ; and he filled it 
frothing lukewai ni beer, which he pronounced to be delicious, ‘and 
uhich he drank cordially *to the health of the party. 

As he was drinking and talking on in an engaging manner, a young 
lady in a shot dove-celourcd diess, with a white parasol lined with 
piuk, and the piettiest dove-coloured boots that ever stepped, passed 
hy Pen, loaning on the arm of a stalwart gentleman with a militaiy 
zuoufetaclie. 

The young lady clenched her little fist, and gave a mischievous 
side-look as she passed Pen. lie of the mustachios burst out into a 
jiiliy laugh. Ue bad taken off his hat to the ladi^ of cab No. 2002. 
You should have seen Fanny I3olton’8 eyes watching after the dove- 
culoured young lady t Immediately Huxter peroeti'ed the direction 
which they took, they ceased looking after the dove-coloured nymph, 
and they turned and looked into Sam Huxteris orbs with the most 
artless good-humoured expression. 

“ What a beautiful creatnre 1 ” Fanny said. “ Wbata lovely dress ! 
Did you remark, Mr. Sam, such little, little hands ? ” 

“It was Capting Stiong,” said Mrs. Bolton; '“and who was the 
young woman, 1 wonder ? ” 

** A neighbour of mine in the country — Miss A niory,” Arthur said, 
liady Clavering’s daughter. You’ve seen Sir Francis often in 
i^hepberd’s Inn, Mrs. Boltoa” 

As he spoke, Fanny built up a perfect romance in three volumes-— 
love-— faithlessness— splendid marriage at St Qeorge’s Hanover 
^^quare — broken-hearted maid— and Sam Huxter was not the hero of 
that story— poor Sam, who ^ this time had ^ out an exceedingly 
rank Cuba cigar, and was smoking it uodcr Fanny^s little nose. 

After that confounded, prig Peodensis joined ana left the party, the 





sun was less blight to Sam lluxter,the sky less blue — the Sticks had 
no attraction for liiin — the bitter b^r was hot and undrinkable— the 
world was changed. lie had a quantity of peas and a tin pea-shootor 
in the pocket of the cab for amusement on the homeward route. lie 
didn’t take them out, and forgot their existence until some other wag 
on their return from the races, fired a volley into Sam’s sad face ; upon' 
which salute, after a few oaths indicative of surprise, be burst into a 
savage and sardonic laugh. 

But Fanny was cliaiming all the way home. She coaxed, and 
snuggled, and smiled. She laughed pretty laughs; she admired ever) - 
thing ; she toc^k out the darling little jack-in-the-boxes, and was (a, 
obliged to Sam. And when they got liome, and Mr. Huxter, still with 
daikness on his countenance, was taking a frigid leave of her— sh** 
burst into tears, and said he was a naughty unkind thing. 

Upon which, with a burst of emotion almost as emphatic as hci>. 
the young surgeon held the girl in his arms — swore that she was ar 
angel, and tliat he was a jealous brute ; owned that ho was un worth) 
of her, and that he had no right to hate Pendennis; and asked heu 
implored her, to say once more that she — 

That she what ? The end of the question and Fanny’s answer wen 
pronounced by lips that were so near each other, that no bystand* : 
could hear the words. Mis. Bolton only said. Come, come, Mr II 
—no nonsense, if you please ; and I think you’ve acted like a wicket 
wretch, and been most uncommon cruel to Fanny, that I do.” 

« 

When Arthur left Na 2002, ho went to pay his respects to tl^* 
carriage to which, and to the side of her mamma, the dove-oolouie. 
author of Mes had by this time returned. Indefatigable olu 

Major Pendennis was in waiting upon Lady Claverin^, and had occu- 
pied the back seat in her carriage ; the box being m possession of 
young Hopeful, under the care of Captain Strong. 

A number of daudios, and men of a certain fashion— of militar)’ 
bucks, of young rakes of the public offices, of those who may be styK 
men’s men rather than ladies’ — had come about the carriage durioir 
its station on the hill — and had exchanged a word or two with Ladj 
Claveriug,anda]ictletalk(a little someof the most elegant of 

the men styled their conversation} with Miss Amory. They had offered 
her sportive bets, and exchanged with her all sorts of free-talk and 
knowing inuendoes. They pointed out to her who was on the course, 
and the who ” was not always the person a young lady should know. 

When Pen came up to Lady Glavoring’s carriage, he had to push 
' his way through a crowd of these yoimg bucks who were paying their 
court to Miss Amory, in order to airiveas near that young'lady, who 
beckoned him by many pretty signals to heV side. 
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Je Tai Tue/’ ahe aaid ; ** elle a do bien beaux yeux ; vous dtea an 
monstre ! 

*« Why monster? ** said Pen, with a lau^h. Horn soit qui mat y 
{M^nse. My young fneud, yonder, is as well protected as any young 
Udy in Christendom. She has her mamma on one side, her pretendu 
<>n the other. Could any harm happen to a girl between those two ? '* 

<*One docs not know what may or may not arrive,” said Miss 
Illanche, in French, “ when a girl has the mind, and when she is 
pursued by a wicked monster like you. Figure to yourself, Colonel, 
that 1 come to find Monsieur your nephew near to a cab, by two 
).idies, and a man-^jh, such a man ! and who ate lobsters, and who 
bughed, who laughed I ” 

ll did not strike me that the man laughed,” Pen said. ** And as 
for lol)8tcrs, 1 thought he would have liked to eat me after the lobsters. 
11 (i shook hands with ine, and gi ipped me so, that he bruised my glove 
hbek aud blue. He is a young surgeon. He comes from Clavering. 
bitn’t you remember the gilt pestle and mortar in High Street?” 

If he attends you when you arc sick,” continued Miss Amory, 
“he will kill you. He will serve you light; for you are a monster.” 

The perpetual recurrence to the word “ monster ” jarred upon Pen. 

She speaks about these matters a great deal too lightly,” he thought. 

' If 1 had been a monster, as she calls it, she would have received me 
the same. This is not the way in which an English lady should 
^}X‘ak or think. Laura would not speak in that way, thank God s ” 
and as ho thought so, his own countenance felL 

“Uf what are you thinking? Are you going to bouder me at 
present ? ” Blanche asked. “ Major, scold your mcchant nephew. lie 
does iKjt amuse me at all. lie is as beU as Captain Crackenbury.” 

*' What are you saying about me, Miss Amory ? ” said the guard^ 
wan, with a grin. “ If it*s ^uy g<xid, say it in English, for I don't 
‘.nilorstand French when it's spoke devilish quick.” 

** It amV anytiiing good, Crack,” said Crackenbury's fellow, Captain 
f 'linker. “ Let’s come away, and don’t spoil sport. They say Pen* 
dennis is sweet upon her.” 

“I’m told he’s a devilish clever fellow,” sighed Crackenbury. 

" Lady Violet liebas says he's a devilish clever fellow. He wrote a 
^01 k, or a poem, or something ; and he writes those devilish clever 
things in the — in the papers, you know. Dammy, 1 wish I was a 
‘l*nx‘r fellow, Olioker.” 

“ That’s past wishing for. Crack, my boy,” the other said. I 
write a good book, but I think I can make a pretty good one on 
the Derby. What a flat Clavering » I And the Bi^am ! I like that 

Begom. She's worth*t|n of kr daughter. Bow pleased the old 
till wa^ at winning tbo lottery { ” 
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«< Claveriog^s safe to pay up, ain’t he ? *’ asked Captain Crackeo* 
bury. 

1 hope so/’ said his friend ; and they disappeared, to enjoy them, 
selves among the Sticks. 

Before the end of the day’s amnsements, many more gentlemen ol 
Lady Ciavoring’s acquaintance came up to her carriage, and chatUxl 
with the party which it contained. The worthy lady was in hit'll 
spirits and good-humour, laughing and talking according to her wont, 
and offering refreshments to all her friends, until her ample baskets 
and bottles were emptied, and her servants and postilions were iu sucL 
a royal state of excitoinent as servants and postilions commonly aif: 
upon the Derby day. 

The Major remarked that some of the visitors to the carrui^^^ 
appeared to look with rather queer and meaning glances towards iia 
owner. ** How easily she takes it ! ’* one man whispered to anothn. 
**'*'Cho Begum’s made of money/’ the friend replied. ** How easily 
takes what?” thought old Pendennis. Has anylxDdy lost anj 
money ? ” Lady Clavering said she was happy in the morning becauw 
Sir Francis had promised her not to bet. 

Mr. Welbore, the country neighbour of the Claverings, was passiu;: 
the carriage, when he was called back by the Begum, who rallied him 
for wishing to cut her. ** Why didn’t ho come before ? Why didn't 
he come to lunch ? ” Her ladyship was in great delight, she told him 
---she told everybody, that she had won five pounds in a lottery. M 
she convoyed th is piece of intelligence to him, Mr. Welbore looked so 
particularly knowing, and withal melancholy, that a dismal appre- 
hension seized upon Major Pendennis. He would go and look after 
the horses and those rascals of postilions, who were so long incoming!: 
round.” When he came back to the carriage, his usually benign and 
smirking countenance was obscured by some sorrow. What is tht 
matter with you now ? ” the good-natuA^d Begum asked. The Major 
pretended a headache from the fatigue and sunshine of the day. The 
carriage wheeled off the course and took its way Londonwards, 
the least brilliant equipage in that vast and picturesque procession. 
The tipsy drivers dashed gallantly over the turf, amidst the admiration 
of foot-passengers, the ironicdl clieers of the little donkey-carriages 
and spring-vans, aqd the loud objurgatious of horse-and-^aise men, 
with whom the reckless post-boys came in contact. The jolly Begum 
looked the picture of gtxid* humour, as she reclined on her splendid 
^hions; the lovely Sylphide smiled with languid elegance. Maojr 
an honest holiday-maker wTlh his family wadd^ into a tax-cart, manv 
a cheap dandy working his way home on his weary back, admired 
that brilliant turn-out, and thought, no doubt, how happy tb(^ 
f swells ” must be. Strong sate on the box still, with a lordly voic^ 
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to the post-bojs and the crowd. Master Frank had been put 
of the carrLagfe and was asleep there by the side of the Major, 
d^^zing away the effects of the constant luncheon and champagne of 
\^hich he h^ freely partaken. 

Tlie Major was revolving in his mind, meanwhile, the news the 
icceipt of which had made him so grave. ** If Sir Francis Olavering 
giH b on in this way/’ Pendennis the elder thought, ** this little tipsy 
hihca) will be as bankrupt as his father and grandfather liefctre him* 
The ilegum’s fortune can’t stand such drams upon it : no fortune 
ran stand them : she has paid his debts ha]f-a*dozen times already, 
A few years more of the turf, and a few coups like this, will ruin her ? ^ 
Don’t you think we could get up races at Clavering, mamma ? ” 
Mi^s Ainory asked. ** Yes, we must have them there again. There 
races there in the old times, the good old times. It’s a national 
a.niiscment, you know : and wo could have a Clavering ball : and we 
mix lit have dances for the tenantry, and rustic sports in the park^Oh, 
it would be charming.” 

Capital fun,” said mamma. “ Wouldn’t it, Major ? 

‘♦'riie turf is a very expensive amuat'iiient, niy dear lady,” Major 
I’t^ndenois answered, with such a rueful face, that the Pegum rallied 
hira, and asked laughingly whether ho had lost money on the race ? 

After a slumber of about an hour*and-a-half,*the heir of the house 
l'<‘gan to exhibit symptons of wakefulness, stretching his youthful 
iitiiis over the Major’s fact*, and kicking his sister’s knees as she sate 
'*P[)oisite to him. When the amiable youth was quite restored to oon- 
H'lousiiess, he Ix'gan a spi ightly conversation. 

** 1 say, ma,” he said, '• Tve gone and done it this time, I have.’' 

** What have gone and done, Franky dear ? ” asked mamma. 

How much is seventeen half-crowns ? Two pound and half-a* 
rrown, ain’t it ? I drew Ikirax In our lottery, but 1 bought Podasr^kns 
an<l Man-milliner of Leggat minor for two open tarts and a bottle of 
Ijiugor-beer.” 

** You little wicked gambling creature, how dare you begin so soon ? ” 
chcd Miss Amory. 

“ Hold your tongue, if you please. Who ever asked your leave, 
? ” the bi-other said. Aid I say, ma — ” 

“Well, Franky dear?” 

“ You’ll tip me all the same, you know, when I go baok-^” and here 
l-e broke out into a laugh. 1 say, ma, shall I tell you something ? ” 

The Begum expressed her desire to hear this sometbiog, and her 
S'D and heir continued:— 

VV'hen me and Strong was down at the grand sUttd after the race, 
And 1 was talking to Leg^t miDOf , who was there with his goveiBor, 
6UW pa look as savage as a bear. And I say, ma, Leggat ^nor told 
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me that he heard his governor say that pa had lost seven thousand 
1:)ackmg the favourite. I’ll never back the favourite when I’m of age. 
No, no — hang me if I do : leave me alone, Strong, will you ? ” 

** Captain Strong 1 Captain Strong ! is this true ? ” cried out the 
unfortunate Begum. il as Sir Francis been betting again ? lie pro- 
mised me he wouldn’t, lie gave me bis word of honour be wouldn’t.” 

Strong, from his place on the box, had overheard the end of youn? 
Clavering’s communication, and was trying in vain to stop his unlucky 
tongue. 

** I’m afraid it’s true, ma’am,” he, said, turning round. ** I deplore 
the loss as much as you can. He promised me as he promised you ; 
but the play is too strang for him ! he can’t refrain from it.” 

Lady Clavering at this sad news burst into a fit of tears. She 
deplored her wretched fate as the most miserable of womeu. She 
declared she would separate, and pay no more debts for this ungrateful 
man. She narrated with tearful volubility a score of stories only too 
authenic, which showed how her husl)and had deceived, and how cou- 
stautly she had befriended him : and in this melancholy conditiou, 
whilst young Hopeful was thinkiog about the two guineas which ho 
himself had won ; and the Major revolving, in his darkened miod, 
whether certain plans which he had been forming had better not h* 
abandoned ; the splendid carriage drove up at length to the Begum'a 
house in GroSTcnor Place ; the idlers and boys lingering about tht* 
place to witness, according to public wont, the close of the Derby Day, 
and cheering the carriage as it drew up, and eihrying the happy folb 
who descended from it. 

**Aud it’s for the son of this man that I am made a beggar!” 
Blanche said, quivering with anger, as she walked upstairs leaning 
on the Major’s arm — ** for this cheat — for this black-leg — for this liar 
-—for this robber of women.” 

** Calm yourself, my dear Miss Blanche,” the old gentleman said; 

I pray calm yourself. You have been hai^ly treated, most unjustly . 
But remember that you have always a friend in me ; and trust to an 
old fellow who will try and serve you.” 

And the young lady, and the heir of the hopeful house of Clavering* 
having retired to their beds, the remaining three of the Epsom party 
remained for some time in oonsultatioii. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

ICYPT. AWATTHWf 

A lmost a year, as the reader will perceive, has passed since an 
event described a few pages l)ack. Arthur's black coat is about 
to be exchanged for a blue one. His person has undergone other 
more pleasing and remarkable changes. Ilia wig has been laid aside, 
and his hair, though somewhat thinner, has returned to public view. 
And be has had the honour of appearing at Court in the uniform of a 
cornet (jf the Claveringtroop of the— shtro Yeomanry Cavalry, being 
presented to the Sovereign by the Marquis of Steyne. 

This was a measure strongly and pathetically urg^ by Arthur’s 
UMcle. The Major would not hear of a year passing before this 
(vremony of gentlemanhood was gone through. The old gcotleman 
tliought that his nephew should wlong to some rather more select 
Club than the Polyanthus ; and has announced everywhere m the 
world his disappointment that the young man's property has turned 
out not by any meaqs as well as be could have hoped, and is under 
fiiteen hundred a year. 

That is the amount at which Pendennis's property is set down in 
the world, whore his publishers begin to resj^ct him much more than 
formerly, and where even mammas are by no means uncivil to him. 
Fop if the pretty daughters are, naturally, to marry people of very 
different expectations — at any rate, he will be eligible for the plain 
ones ; and if the brilliant an^ fascinating Mira is to hook an Earl, poor 
little Beatrice, who has one shoulder higher than the other, must hang 
(*n to some boor through hfe, and why should not Mr. Pe&dennis l» 
her support? In the very first winter after the acoossbn to his 
mother's fortune, Mi*s. llawxby in a country-house oau^ her Besatrioe 
to learn billiards from Mr. Pendeonis, and would be driven by nobc^jr 
hut him in the pony-carriage, because he was literary and her Beatrice 
was literary too, and declared that the young man, under the insti|^ 
tioQ of his horrid old uncle, had behaved most infamously in trifluig 
with Beatrice's feelings. The truth is the old gentlentaa, who knew 
Mrs. Hawxl^s character, and how de^rately that lady would praetto 
upon unwary young men, bad come to the oountry-house in <|iiesti(in 
*ud carried Arottr out M the danger of her immediate dbwSitbeitth 
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not out of the reach of her tongue. The elder Pendehnis would have 
had his nephew pass a part of the Christinas at CJavering* whither the 
family had returned ; but Arthur had not the heart for that. Ciaverin^ 
was too near poor old Fairoaks ; and that was too full of sad recollec- 
tions for the young man. 

We have lost sight of the Glaverings, too, until their re-appearancp 
upon the Kpsom race-ground, and must give a brief account of them 
in the interval. During tho past year, the world has not treated any 
member of the Clavering family very kindly. Lady Clavering, one of 
the best-nutured women that over enjoyed a good dinner, or made a 
slip in grammar, has had her appetite and good-natura sadly tried by 
constant family grievances, ana disputes such as make tho efforts of 
the best French cook unpalatable, and tho most del irately-stuffed sofa- 
cusbion hard to lie on. I’d rather have a turnip, Strong, for dessiMt. 
than that pino-apple, and all them Muscatel grapes, from Claveiing," 
says poor Lady Clavering, looking at her dinner-table, and confiding 
her griefs to her faithful friend, “ if I could but have a little quiet to eat 
it with. Oh, how much happier I was when 1 was a widow, and before 
all this monoy foil in t(i me ! ” 

Thu Clavering family had indeed made a falso start in life, and 
had got neither comfort, nor position, nor thanks for the hospitalities 
which they administered, nor a return of kindness from the people 
whom they entertained. Tho success of their first London sea^c^ti 
was doubtful ; and their failure afterwards notorious. ** lluman 
patience was not great enough to put up with Sir Francis Claveriug,” 
people said. ** He was too hopelessly low, du^l, and disreputable. 
You could not say what, but there was a taint about the house and 
its eniotivageB, \Vho was the Begum, with her money and without 
her A’s, and where did she come from ? What an extraordinary little 
piece of conceit the daughter was, with her Gallicised graces aud 
daring affectatioiis, not fit for well-bred English girls to associate 
with 1 What strange people were those Shey assembled round about 
them ! Sir Francis Clavering was a gambler, living notoriously in the 
society of black-legs and profligates. Ilely Clinlmr, who was in his 
regiment, said that he not only cheated at cards, but showed the 
white feather. What could Lady Rockminster have meent by taking 
her up ? After the first season, indeed, Lady Rockminster, who bad 
taken up Lady Clavering, put her down; the great ladies would not 
lake their daughters to her parties : the young men who attended 
them behaved with the most odious freedom and scornful familiarity i 
and poor Lady Clavering herself avowed that she was obliged to take 
what Recalled <*the canal" into her parlour, because the tiptops 
wouldn’t come, 

She had 84 the slightest ill-will towards ** the oanah" the poor 
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dear ladv, or ODjT {iride about herself, or idea that she was better than 
her neighbour ; but she had taken implicitlj the orders which on her 
entry into the world her social godmother had given her : she had 
been willing to know whom they know, and ask whom they asked. 
The canal,*’ in fact, was much pleasanter than what is called 

MX^iety ; ” but, as we said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, 
wiiile, on the contiary, to be left by her is cruel ; so you may give up 
variety without any great pang, or anything but a sensation of relief 
.It the parting ; but severe are the mortifications and pains you have 
It society gives up you. 

One young man of fashion we have mentioned, who at least it 
might have been expected would have l)een found faithful amongst 
tiie faithless, and Harry Foker, Esq., was indeed that voung man. 
But lie had not managed matters with prudence : and the unhappy 
{hission at first confided to Fen, became notorious and ridicuious to 
tne town, was caiiied to the cars of his weak and fond motheri and 
tiivilly bi ought under the cognisance of the bald-headed and inflexible 
i'nker senior. 

W'hen Mr. Foker learned this disagreeable news, there took place 
ictween him and his son a violent and painful scene which ended in 
the poor little gentleman’s banishment from England for a year, with 
a {Xisitive older in irturn at the expiration of that time aud complete 
lii^ marriage with his cousin; or to retire into private life and three 
hundred a year altogether, and never see parent or brewery more. 
Mr. iienry Foker went away then, carrying with him that grief and 
care which passes fi^e at the strictest Oustum-housos, and which pro* 
^^Ibially accompanies the exile, and with this crape over his eyes, 
even the Parisian Boulevard looked melancholy to him, and the sky 
of Italy black. 

To Sir Francis Clavering, that year was a most unfortunate one- 
Tho events described in the last chapter came to complete the ruin of 
the year. It was that yeanmf grace in which, as our sporting loaders 
may remember, Lord IlarrowhiU’s horse (he was a classical young 
nobleman, and named his stud out of the lliad)-«i»when Podasekus 
won the ** Derby,** to the dismay of the knowing ones, who pronounced 
the winning horse’s name in vaiious extraordinaiy ways, and who 
hacked Borax, who was nowhere in the race. Sir Franois Clavering, 
was was intimate with some of the most rascallv characters of the 
turf, and, of course, had valuable **txiformatioD,** laid heavy odds 
against the winning horse, and backed thh favourite freely, end the 
result of his dealings was, as his son correctly stated to poor Isuly 
Claverhig, a kiss of seven thousand pounds. ^ 

Indeed, it was a cruel blow upon the kdy, who had discharged 
bu8batid*s debts many Items over: who hid reisived is nteiiy tbtiei 
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his oaths and promises of amendment: who had paid his money- 
lenders and horse-dealers ; who had furnished his town and country 
houses, and who was called upon now instantly to meet this enormoiu 
sum, the penalty of her cowardly husband’s extravagance. 

It has been described in former pages how the elder Pendennis 
had become the adviser of the Clavering family, and in his quality of 
intimate friend of the house, had gone over every room of it, and eveu 
seen that ugly closet which we all of us have, and in which, accurdio^' 
to the proverb, the family skeleton is locked up. About the Baronet'.^ 
pecuniary matters, if the Major did not know, it was because Claverin^ 
himself did not know them, and hid them from himself and others lu 
such a hopeless entanglement of lies, that it was impossible for adviser 
or attorney or principal to get an accurate knowledge of his affairs. 
But, concerning Lady Glavering, the Major was much letter informed; 
and when the unlucky mishap of the Derby” arose, he took upon 
himself to become completely and thoroughly acquainted with all her 
means, whatsoever they were ; and was now accurately informed of 
the vast and repeated sacrifices which the widow Amory had made in 
behalf of her present husband. 

He did not conceal, — and he had won no small favour from Miss 
Blanche by avowing it, — his opinion, that Ijady Clavering’s daughter 
bad been hardly treated at the expense of her son, by her second 
marriage ; and in his conversations with Lady Glavering had fairly 
hinted that ho thought Miss Blanche ought Ui have a botUsr provision. 
We have said that he had already given the widow to understand that 
he knew all the particulai's of her early and ,unft)rtuaate history, 
having been in India at the time when — when the prdnful circum- 
stances occurred wliich had ended in her parting from her lii>t 
husband. He could tell her where to find the Calcutta newspaper 
which contained the account of Amory's trial, and he showed, and 
the Begum was not a little grateful to him for his forfieai'ance, huw, 
being awara all along of this mishap which had befallen her, he bad 
kept all knowledge of it to himself, and been coustantly the friend of 
her family. 

** Interested motives, my dear liody Glavering,” he said, ** of course 
I may have had. We all have interested motives, and mine, I don’t 
conceal from you, was to make a marriage between my nephew and 
your daughter.” To which Lady Glavering, perhaps with some sur- 
prise that the Major should choose her family for a union with h» 
own, said she was quite willing to consent. 

But frankly he said, ** My dear lady, my boy baa but live hundred 
a*year, and a wife with ten thousand pounds to her fortune would 
scarcely better him. We could do better for him than that* permit 
me to say : end ho is a shrewd cautious young fellow who has sown 
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hb wild onts now — who has very good parts and plenty of ambition 
—and whose object in marrying is to better himself. If you and 
Sir Francis chofe— and Sir Francis, take my word f(»r it, will refnae 
vuu nothing— you could put Arthur m a way to advance very con- 
Mderably in the world, and show the stuff which ho has in him. Of 
what use is that seat in Parliament to Olavering, who scarcely ever 
shows his face in the Ilouse, or speaks a word there ? I'm told by 
^rentlemeu who heard my boy at Oxbridge, that ho was famous as an 
(»rator, begad ! — and once put his fofjt into the stirrup and mount 
him. I’ve no doubt he won't bo the last of the field, ma'am. I've 
tested the chap, and know him pretty well, I think, llo is much too 
lazy, and careless, and flighty a fellow, to make a jog-trot journey, and 
anivc,as your lawyers do, at the end of their lives I but give him a 
start and g«)od fruMids, and an opportunity, and take my word f«)r it, 
he*il make himself a name that his sons shall be proud of. I don't 
HH? any way for a fellow like him to parvenir^ but by making a prudent 
marriage, not with a beggarly heiress — to sit down for life mwn a 
miserable fifteen hundred a-year — but with soineb»)dy whom ho can 
help, and who can help him forwanl in thc» woi'Id, and whom ho can 
give a good name and a station in the country, begad, in return for the 
advantages which she brings him. It would be better for you to have 
a distinguished son-in-law, than to keep your bu8t)and on in Farlia- 
mont, who’s of no good to hiniscdf or to anylx)dy else there, and that's, 

I say, why I’ve been intci'ested about you, and offer you what I think 
a good bargain for ix)th.” 

“ You kuow I look upon Arthur as one of the family almost now," 
«ii(l the good-natured llegum ; “ he comes and goes when he likes ; 
arid the more I think of his dear mother, the more 1 see there’s few 
ix'ople so good— none so good to me. And I'm sure I cned wlien I 
iioard of her death, and would have gone into mourning firr her 
Myself, only black don’t become me. And I know who his mother 
wanted him to marry — Laujra, I mean — wliom old Lady Kockminster 
has taken such a fancy to, and no wonder. She’s a better girl than 
my girl. I know both. And ray Betsy — Blanche, I mean — ain’t been 
a comfort to me, Major. It’s Laura Fen ought to marry." 

“Marry on five hundred a-year! My dear gofid soul, you are 
mad ! ’’ Major Pendennis said. “ Think over what 1 have said to you. 
IXj nothing in your affairs with that unhappy husband of yours without 
consulting me; and remember that old Pendennis is always your 
friend.” 

For some time previous, Pen’s uncle had held similar language 
k> Miss Amory. Me had pointed out to her the convenience of the 
match which he had at heart, and was bouxid to say, that mutual con** 
venieiioe was of all things the very best in the world to man^ upon-* 
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the only things. ** Look at your love-marriagea, my dear young crei. 
ture. The love-match people are the most notoriotM of all for qua:, 
relling afterwards; and a girl who runs away with Jack to Gretra 
Green, constantly runs away with Tom to Switzerland afterward! 
The great point in marriage is for people to agree to be useful to oiib 
another. The lady brings the means, and the gentleman avails lun>. 
self of them. My boy’s wife brings the horse, and, begad, Pen goeh is 
and wins the plate. That’s what 1 call a sensible union. A couj^! 
like that have something to talk to each other about when they cou.e 
together. If you had Cupid himself to talk to — if Blanche aud i\u 
were Cupid and Psyche, tegad — they’d begin to yawn after a few 
evenings, if they had nothing but sentiment to speak on.” 

As- for Miss Amory, she was contented enough with Pen as ioii.* 
as there was nobody better. And how many other young ladies nr* 
like her ? — and how many love-marriages carry on well to the last ?— 
and how many sentimental firms do not finish in bankruptcy ?--a . 
how many heroic i)assions don’t dwindle down into despicable indiftu- 
ence, or end in shameful defeat ? 

These views of life and philosophy the Major was constaiito 
according to his custom, inculcating on Pen, whose mind was si ^ ' 
that he could see the right on both sides of many questions, and, con.- 
prehonding the sentimental life which was(]iiitcoutof the reach of tlu' 
bouest Major’s intelligence, could understand the practical life too, and 
accommodate himself, or think he could accommodate himself, to it. 
So it camo to pass that during the spring siioceeding his mothe:'') 
death he was a good deal under the influence of his uncle’s advi(^^ 
and domesticated in Lady Clavering’s house ; and in a measuie 
accepted by Miss Amory without being a suitor, and was reccMvel 
without being engaged. The young people were extremely familur, 
without being particularly sentimental, aud met and parted with each 
other in perfect good-humour. ** And 1,” thought Pendemiis, 
the fellow who eight years ago had a grand passion, and last yca> 
was raging in a fever about Hriseis I ” 

Yes, it was the same Pendennis, and time had brought to him. 
to tho rest of us, its ordinary conse([ucnces, consolations, development'^- 
We alter very little. When we talk of this man or that woman bcin.; 
no longer the same person whom we remember in youth, and remark 
(of course to deplore) changes in our friends, we don’t, perhaps, ealcu- 
latB that circumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, and 
docs not create it Tho selfish languor and indifference of to-day’s 
session is, the consequence of the selfish ardour of yesterday’s puisuit ; 
tho scorn and weariness which cries vmitas txmUatwn is out the 
lassitude of the sick appetite palled with pleasure : tho insolence of 
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tbe succeasfal parvenu is only the necessary continuance of the career 
Ilf the needy struggler : our mental changes are like our gmy hairs or 
jur wriiiklea— but the fulfilment of the plan of mortal growth and 
decay: that which is snow-white now was glossy black once; that 
hich is sluggish obesity to-day was boisterous rosy healtli a few years 
; that calm weariness, benevolent, resigned, and disappointed, 
was ambition, fierce and violent, but a few years since, and has only 
M ttlcd into submissive repose after many a battle and defeat. Lucky 
lie who can bear his failure so generously, and give up his broken 
avord to Fate the Conqueror, with a manly and humble heart ! Are 
you not awe-stricken, you, friendly reader, who, taking tbe page up (or 
\ moment’s light reading, lay it down, perchance, for a graverreflec- 
lion,— to think how you, who have consummated your successor your 
rii>aster, may be holding marked station, or a hopeless and nameless 
in the crowd — who have passed through how many struggles of 
li'feat, success, crime, remorse, to yourself only known! — ^who may 
nive loved and grown cold, wept and laughed again, how often!— -to 
(hink how you are the same IVt/, whom in childhf)od you remember, 
1)1 loie the voyage of life U^gan ? It has been prosperous, and you aro 
iiilitjg into ]X)]t, the people huzzaing and the guns saluting, — and tbo 
iiicky captuiti bows tivun the ship’s side, and there is a care under 
star on his bieast which nolxjdy knows of : or you are wrecked, 
iiid lathed, liopidebs, to a solitary h|)ar out at sea : — the sinking man 
and the successful one arc thinking each al)out home, very likely, and 
reiucmbei’ing the tiige when they were children ; alone on the hope* 
It^s spar drowning out of sight : alone in the midst of tbe crowd 
applauding you. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

CONVERSATIONS 

O UR good-natured Begum was at first so much enraged at this last 
instance of her huslxiud’s duplicity and folly, that she refused 
to give Sir Fi'aiicis Claveiing any aid in order to meet his debts of 
honour, and declared that she would separate from him, and leave 
him to the conseiiuences of his incorrigible weakness and waste. 
After that fatal day’s transactions at the Derby, the unlucky gambler 
was ill such a condition of mind that he was dis{x>sed to avoid every- 
body ; alike his turf-associates witli whom ho bad made debts which 
he trembled lest ho should not have the means of paying, aud his 
wifc.his long-suff<‘ring linker, on whom he reasonably doubted whetluM 
no should be allowed any longer to draw. When Lady Olavering 
asked the next morning whether Sir Francis was in the house, sho 
received answer that he had not returned that night, but had sent a 
messenger to his valet, ordering him to forward clothes aud letters by 
the bearer. Strong knew that he should have’h visit or a messagt* 
from him iii the course of that or the subsequent day, and accordingly 
got a note beseeching liim to call upon his distracted friend F. (J. at 
Short’s Hotel, Blackfiiars, and ask for Mr, Francis there. For the 
Baronet was a gentleman of that peculiarity of mind that he would 
rather tell a lie than not, and always liegan a contest with fortune by 
running away and hiding himself. Tla^ Boots of Mr. Short’s esta- 
blishment, who carri(>d Clavoriug’s message to Grosvenor Place, and 
brought liack his carpet* bag, was instantly aware who was the owner 
of the bag, and he imparted his information to the footman who was 
laying the breakfast-table, who canied down the news to the servants’ 
hall, who took it to Mrs. Bonner, my lady’s housekeeper and confiden- 
tial maid, who carried it to my lady. And thus every single person in 
the Grosvenor Place establishment knew that Sir Francis was in hiding, 
undfT the name of Fritneis, at an inn in the Blackfriars Road. And 
Sir Francis’s coachmen told the news to other gentlemen’s coachmen, 
who carried it to their masters, and to the neighbouring Tattersall’s, 
where very gloomy anticipations were formed that Sir Francis 
Clavering was about to make a tour in the Levant 
In the course of that day the number of letters addressed (o Sir 
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F/AncisCIaveriug;, Bart.| which found their way to his hall table, was 
.jiiite romaikable. The French cook sent in his account to my lady j 
i!h* tradesmen who supplied her ladyship's table, and Messrs. Finer 
and Gimcrack, the mercers and ornamental dealers, and Madame 
('rinoline, the eminent milliner, also forwarded their little bills to her 
' lliy^llip, in company with Miss Amury's piivate, and by no means 
Tii onsiderable, account at each establishment. 

Ill the afternoon of the day after the Derby, when Sti'ong (after a 
i* lloquy with his principal at Short's Hotel, whom he found crying^ 
and drinking Cura^oa) called to transact business according to his 
(Upturn at Grosverior Place, he found all these suspicious documents 
I iiigcd ill the Hanmet’s study ; and began to open them and examine 
iliein with a rueful countenance. 

Mrs. Bonner, my lady's maid and housekeeper, came down U[xm 
i.hii wliiLst engaged in this occupation. Mrs. Bonner, a pait of the 
riruily and as necessary to her mistress as the t'hevalier was to Sir 
Kruncis, was of course on Lady (davering's side in the dispute between 
her and her husband, and as by duty bound even more angry than 
her lady.ship herself. * 

She won’t pay, if she takes my advice," Mrs. Bonner said. 
You'll please to go back to Sir Francis, Captain — and he lurking 
ab >ut in a low public-house and don't dare t<i face his wife like a man ! 
—and say that we won’t pay his debts no longer. We made a man of 
1 tui, we took him out of gaol (and other folks too perhaps), we've paid 
liis debts over and over again — we set him up in Farliaroeot and gave 
loiu a house in town and country, and where he don’t dare show his 
lace, tiie shabby sneak ! We've given him the horse he rides and the 
liainer he eats and the very clothes be has on liis back ; and wo will 
(Tive him no more. Our fortune, such as is left of it, is left to our- 
selves, and wo won’t waste any moro of it on this ungrateful man. 
\Ye’Jl give him enough to Uve upon and leave him, that's what we’il 
Um : and that's what you may tell him from .Susan Bonner." 

Susan Bonner's mistress hearing of Strong’s arrival sent for him at 
tliia juncture, and the Chevalier went up to her ladyship not without 
hopes that he should find her moro tractable than her factotum Mrs. 
bonner. Many a time before bad he pleaded his client’s cause with 
l.ady Clavering and caused her good-nature to relenL He tried again 
once more. He painted in dismal colours the situation in which he 
had found Sir Francis : and would not answer for any oonsequeoccs 
which might ensue if he could not find means of meeimg hia en- 
gagements. 

** Kill bisself," laughed Mrs. Bonner, ** klU hisself, will be ? Dying's 
the best thing he could^o." Strong vowed that ho had foond liiin 
wi^ the ranors on the table ; but at thUf in her turg, IMf Cla vertng 
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lau^bod bitterlj. He’ll do himself no harm, as lonj^ as there's t 
Bhilling left of which he can rob a poor woman. His life’s quite safe. 
Captain : you may depend on that. Ah ! it was a bad day that ever I 
set eyes on him.” 

He’s worse than the first man ” cried out my lady’s aide-de-camp. 
**ne was a man, ho was — a wild devil, but he had the courage of a 
man — whereas this fellow-^what’s the use of my lady paying his bills, 
and selling her diamonds, and forgiving him ? He’ll be as bad again 
next year. The very next chance be has he’ll be a cheating of her, 
4ti(l robbing of her ; and her money will go to keep a pack of ro^cs 
and swindlers — I don’t mean you, Captain — ^you’ve been a good friend 
to us enough, bating wo wish we’d never sot eyes on you.” 

The Chevalier saw from the Words which Mrs. Bonner had let slip 
regarding the diamonds, that the kind Begum was disposed to relent 
once more at least, and that there were hopes still for his principal. 

“ Upon my word, ma’am,” he said, with a real feeling of sympathy 
for Lady Clavering’s troubles, and admit atioii for her untiring good- 
nature, and with a show of enthusiasm which advanced not a little his 
graceless patron's cause — ” anything you say against (’lavering, or 
Mrs. Bonner here cries out against me, is nu bettor than we deserve, 
both of us, and it was an unlucky day for you when you saw either. 
He has behaved cruelly to you : ami if you wei'e not tho most genon>u8 
and forgiving woman in the world, I know there would be no cliaucu 
for him. But you can’t let the father of your son bo a disgraced man, 
and scud little Frank into the world with such a stain upon him. Tie 
him down : bind him by any promise you like : F vouch for him that 
be will subscrilie them.” 

And break ’em,” said Mrs, Bonner. 

And keep ’em this time,” cried out Strong. ** He must keep 
them. If you could have seen how he wept, ma’am ! * Oh, Strong.' 
he said to me, ” it’s not for myself I feel now ; it’s for my boy — it’s for 
the best woman in England, whom I have«treated basely — I know I 
have.’ He didn’t intend to bet upon this race, ma’am — indeed ht' 
didn’t. Ho was cheated into it : all the ring was taken in. He thought 
he might make the bet quite safely, without the least risk. And it 
will be a lesson to him forall his life long. To see a man cry— oh,' it’s 
dreadful.” 

don’t think much of making my dear Missus ciy,” said Mrs 
Bonner-^** poor dear soul ! — look if he does, Captain," 

If you’ve the soul of a mao, Glaveriug,” Strong said to his prin- 
oip^ when he recounted this scene to him, " you’ll keep your promise 
this'time : and, so help me Heaven I if you break word with her, 1*11 
turn against ydu and tell alL” 
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What all ? ** cried Sir Francis, to whom his ambassador bvought 
the news back at Short’s Hotel, where Strong found the Baronet 
und drinking Curafoa. 

** Psiia ! Do you suppose I am a fool ? ” burst out Strong. ** Do 
you suppose I could have lived so long in the world, Frank Clavei ing, 
‘without having my eyes about me ? You know I have but to speak 
and you are a beggar to-morrow. And I am not the only man who 
knows your secret.” 

*• Who else does ? ” gasped Glavering. 

*‘011 Pendeunis does, or I am very much mistaken. IIo recog« 

I .//'d the man tho first night ho saw him, when ho came drunk into 
\ our Iiousse.” 

lie knows it, docs he ? ” shrieked out Clavering. ** Damn him-* 
kill him.” 

“ Y ou'd lik(' to kiil us ail, wouldn’t you, old boy ? ” said Strong, with 
a sneer, pufling his cig.*ir. 

The iiaruma daslu^d his weak hand against his forehead; perhaps 
tl <jther had interpi'Pted his wLsh rightly. “ Oh, Strong I ” he cried, 

“ It I dared, I’d put an end to myself, for I’m the d——e8t miserable 
d'»g in all England. It’s that that makes me so wild and reckless. 
h\ that which makes ino take to drink (ami he drank, with a 
Ui niblmg hand, a bumper of his fortilior — the Cura^'oa). and to live 
abnit with these thieves. 1 know they’re thieved, every one of ’em, 

d cl thieves. And — and how can I help it? — and 1 didn’t know 

It, > f)u know — and.Jby Gad, I’m innocent — and until I saw the d— — d 
wunndiel first, 1 kiiew no more* abemt it than the dead— and I’ll fly, 
and i'll go abroad out of tiie I'eachof the cimfounded bells, and I’ll 
hmy myself in a forest, by tiad ! and hang myself up to a tree— 4ind, 
nh — I'm tho most miserable beggar in all England I ” . And so with 
more tears, shrieks, and curses, tlic impotent wretch vented his grief 
and deplored his unhappy fate ; and, in tho midst of gioansand despair 
and blasphemy, vowed liif iniseiabio repentance. 

The honoured proverb wliich declaix'S that to he an ill wind which 
Mows gofxl to nobody, was verified in the case of Sir Francis Ola* 
vering and another of the occutmnts of Mr. Strong’s chanibers In 
Shepherd’s Inn. The man was ** good,” by a lucky hap, with whom 
Culouel Altamont made his bet ; and on the settling day of tho 
Dei by— as Captain Clinker, who was appointed to settlo Sir Francis 
Clavei iug’s book for him (for Lady Clavering. by the ad vice of Mbjor 
Pendennis, would not allow the l^ronot to liquidate his owirmooey 
transactions), paid over the notes to the Barone’s many oredutorB— 
Colonel Altamont Imd the satisfaction of receiving the odds of thirty 
to one in fifties, which he hod taken against the wiiming horse of 
the day. 
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Numbers of the Coloners friends wore present on the occasion to 
congratulate him on his luck — all Altamont’s own set and the gents 
who mot in the private parlour of the convivial Wheeler, my host of the 
** Harlequin's Ilead," came to witness their comrade’s good fortune, 
and would have liked, with a generous sympathy for success, to share 
in it. ** Now was the time,” Tom Diver had suggested tothe Colonel, 
** to have up the specie ship that was sunk in the Gulf of Mexico, with 
the three hundred and eighty thousand dollars on board, besides bars 
and doubloons.” “ The Tredyddlums were very low — to be bought 
for ati old song — never was such an opportunity for buying shares,” 
Mr. Keightley insinuated ; and Jack Holt pressed forward his tobacco, 
smuggling scheme, the audacity of which pleased the Colonel mrne 
than any other of the speculations pn)poscd to him. Then of tlu* 
** Harlequin’s Ifcad ” l)oys, there was Jack Rackstraw, who knew of a 
pair of horses wiiich the Colonel must buy ; Tom Fleet, wliose satirical 
paper “ The Swell,” wanted but two hundred pounds of capital to be 
worth a thousand a year to any man — “ with such a power and in- 
iluence, (’olonel, you rogue, anti the entree of all the green-rooms in 
Ijondon,” Tom urged ; whilst little Moss Abrams entreated theColoiu*! 
not to listen to these absurd fellows with their humbugging specula 
tious, but to invest his money in some good bills which Moss could 
get for him, and which would return him fifty per cent, as safe as the 
Bank of England. 

Each and all of these worthies came round tho Colonel with their 
various blandishments ; but he had courage enough to resist them, 
and to button up his notes in the pocket of his Go^t, and go home to 
Strong, and ** sport ” tho outer door of the chamliers. Honest Strong 
had given his fellow-lodger good advice almut all his acc^uaintance ; 
and though, when pressed, he did not mind frankly taking twenty 
pounds himself out of the Colonel’s winnings, Strong was a great deal 
too uptight to hq others cheat him. 

lie was not a bad fellow when in good fortune, this Altamout. 
He ordered a smart livery for Grady, and made poor old Costigan 
shed tears of quickly dried gratitude by giving him a five-pound note 
after a snug dinner at the Back- Kitchen, and he bought a green shawl 
for Mrs. Boiton, and a yellow one for Fanny; the most brilliant 

sacrifices ” of a Regent Street haberdasher’s window. And a shot t 
time after this, upon her birthday, which happened in the month of 
June, Miss Amory received from friend” a parcel containing an 
enormous brass-inlaid writing-desk, in which there was a set of 
amethysts, the most hideous eyes ever looked upon, — a musical 
snuff-box, and two Keepsakes of the year before last, and accom- 
panied with a couple of gown-pieces of the moat astounding colours, 
the reoeipt of which goods made the Sylphide laugh and wonder 
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immoderateljr. Now it is a fact that Colonel Altamont had made a 
purchase of cigars and French silks from some duffers in Fleet Street 
about this period ; and he was found by Stnmg in the open Auction- 
lioom in Gheapside, having invested some money in two desks, several 
pairs of richly-plated candlesticks, a dinner epergne,aud a bagatelle- 
U>ard» The dinner epergne remained at chambers, and figured at the 
lianquets there, which the Colonel gave pretty freely. It seemed 
l)t>atuifal in his eyes, until Jack Holt said it looked as if it liad lieen 
taken in a bill.’* And Jack Holt certainly knew. 

The dinners were pretty frequent at chambers, and Sir Francis 
( iavering condescended to partake of them constantly. His own 
h>)UM3 was shut up : the successor of Mirobolant, who had sent in his 
bills so prematurely, was dismissed by the indignant Lady Clavoring : 
the luxuriance of the establishment was greatly pruned and reduced. 
One of tlie large footmen was cashiered, u|)(>u which the other gave 
warning, not liking to serve without his mate, or in a family where 
on y one fix)tman was kep*. General and st^vero economical reforms 
practised by the liegum in her whole household, in consequence 
of the extravagance of which her graceless husband had been guilty. 
Tlie Major was her ladyship's friend ; Strong on the part of |XK)r 
Clavering; her ladyship's lawyer, and the honest Hegum herself, 
executed these reforms with promptitude and severity. After paying 
the Baronet's debts, the setthmient of which occasioned cousiuerable 
public scandal, and caused the Baronet to sink even lower in the 
world’s estimation than he had been before, Lady (/Iavering quitted 
liondon for Tunbrj^ge Wells in high dudgeon, refusing to see her 
leprobate husband, whom nobody pitied. (/Iavering remained in 
Loudon patiently, by no means anxious to meet his wife’s just in- 
tiignation, and sneaked in and out of the House of Commons, whence 
lu* and Captain Kaff and Mr. Marker would go to have a game at 
billiards and a cigar : or showed in the sporting public- hou8(*s ; or be 
ruight be seen lurking about Lincoln's Inn and his Jawyers*, where the 
principals kept him for ho&rs waiting, and the clerks winked at each 
other, as ho sate in their office* No wonder that he relish^ the 
dinners at Shepherd's Inn, and was perfectly resigned there: resigned? 
he was so happy nowhere else ; he was wretched amongst his equals, 
who scorned him — but here he was the chief guest at the table, where 
they ooDlinually addressed him with Yes, Sir Francis," and No, 
^>ir Francis; "where he told hfa wretched j<ikea,and where he ouavered 
his dreary little French song, after Strong had sung his jovial chorus, 
and honest Costigan had piped his Irish ditties. Such a jolly manage 
as Strong’s, with Grady's Irish stew, and the Chevalier's Irrew of punch 
after dinner, would have been welcome to many a better man tlmu 
Claveriog, de solitude of whose great bouse at borne frightened bim« 
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where he was attended onij by the old woman who kept the house, 
and his valet who sneered at him* 

Yes, dammit, said he, to his friends in Shepherd’s Inn, that 
fellow of mine, I must turn him away, only I owe him two years* 
curse him, and can*t ask my lady, lie brings me my tea cold of a 
mi^ruing, with a dem'd leaden tea-six)on, and he says my lady's 
all the plate to the bankers* because it ain*t safe. — Now ain't it liarvl 
that she won’t trust mo with a single tea-spoon ; ain’t it ungeotleiiian- 
like, Altamont ? You know my lady’s of low birth — that is — I Wj: 
your pardon — hem— that is, it’s most cruel of her not to show more 
confidence in me. And the very servants begin to laugh — the dam 
scoundrels! I’ll break every Ixme in their great hulking bodies, cur?o 
’em, I will. — They don’t answer my bell : and — and my man was ai 
Vauxhall last night with one of my dross shirts and my velvet wai>t- 
coat on — I know it was mine — the confounded impudent blackguiini 
— and he went on dancing before my eyes, confound him. I’m sure 
he’li live to be hanged — he deserves to I )e hanged — all those ioferiial 
rascals of valets.” 

lie was very kind to Altamont now ; he listened to the Colonel’d 
loud stories when Altamont descriWd how — when ho was working his 
way home onco from Now Zealand, where he had Ix^en on a wlialiu^ 
e.tpedition — he ami his cjomrades had lH»en obliged to shirk on IhuuI 
at night, to escape from their wives by Jove — and lio w t he |X)or devils 
put out in their cam^es wlieu they saw the bhip under sail, and {>addlcd 
madly after her : how he had been lost in the bush once for thn*o 
months in New South Wales, wheu ho was thel'c once on a trading 
spoculatiou: how he had seen lluneyat Saint Helena, and l>oen pre- 
sented to him with the rest of the officers of the Indiaman of which he 
was a mate — to all of these tales (and over his cups Altamont told many 
of them ; and it must be owned, lied and bragged a great deal) Sir 
Francis now listened with groat attention ; making a point of drink- 
ing wine with Altamont at dinner, and of treating him with every 
distinction. 

L^ve him alone, I know what he’s a-ooming to,** Altamont said, 
laughing, to Strong, who remonstrated with him, **and leave me 
abno : I know what I’m a-telHng, very well. I was officer on loani 
an Indiaman, so I was : 1 traded to New South Wales, so 1 did, in a 
ship of my own, and lost her. I became officer to the Nawaub, so 1 
did ; only me and my royal master have had a difference, Strong-— 
tbaVs it. Who’s the better or the worse for what 1 tell ?— or knows 
anything about me ? The other chap is dead — shot in the bush, and 
bin body recognised at Sydney. If I thought anybody would split, do 
yon think I wouldn’t wring his neck ? I’ve done as good before now, 
Strong— I told you how I did for the overseer Wore 1 took lea ve-— but 
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ID fftir fight I mean — ^in fair fight ; or» raj^ther, he bad the beat of it 
lie had his gun and bayonet, and I had only an axe. Fifty of'em saw 
it^ay , and cheered me when I did it--and Td do it again, — ^ him, 
wuuldn't 1 ? I ain’t afraid of anybody ; and I’d have the life of the 
man who split upon me. That’s my maxim, and pasa me the liquor*- 
you wouldn’t turn on a man. I know you. You're an honest fellen 
ami will stand by a feller, and have looked death in the face like a 
man. But as for that lily-livered sneak— ^hat poor lyin’ swindlin’ 
niugin’ cur of a Clavering — who stands in my shoes — stands in my 
slK)es, hang him ! 1*11 make him {mil my boots off and clean ’em, I 
will, lla, ha ! ” Here he burst out into a wild laugh, at which Strong 
got up and put away the brandy-lottle. The other still laughed good* 
humouredly. “ You’re right, old boy,” he said ; “ you always keep 
your bend cool, you do — and when I begin to talk too much— I say, 
when I begin to pitch, I authorise you, and order you, aud command 
you, to put away the brandy-bottlo.” 

The event for which, with cynical enjoyment, Altamont had been 
•»n the look-out came very speedily. One day, Strong being absent 
ufx^D an errand for his principal, Sir Fiancis made his appearance in 
the chambers, and found the envoy of the Xawaub alone. He abused 
the world in general for being heartless and unkind to him : ho abused 
ills wife for being ungenerous to him : he abused Strong for being 
ungrateful — hundreds of pounds had bo given Ned Strong— been bis 
fiieud for life and kept him out of gaol, by Jove,— and now Nod was 
taking her ladyship’s side against him and abetting her in her infernal 
unkind treatment of*him. ** They’ve entered into a conspiracy to keep 
me penniless, Altamont,” the Baronet said ; ** they don’t give me ai 
much pocket-money as Frank has at school” 

“ Why don’t you go down to Richmond and borrow' of him, 
Claveriog ? ” Altamont broko out with a savage laugh. lie wouldn’t 
see his poor old lx‘ggar of a father without pocket-money, would ho? ** 
^ I tell you, r ve obliged to humiliate myself cruelly,” Claveriog 

said, “ Ixx)k here, sir — look here, at these pawn-tickets I Fancy a 
Member of Parliament and an old English Baronet, by Gad 1 obliged 
to put a drawing-room clock'and a Buhl inkstand up toe spout ; dnd a 
gold duck’s-head paper bolder, that I dare say cost my wife five pound, 
for which they’d only give ino iifteen-and-six ! Oh, it’s a humiiiatitig 
thing, sir, poverty to a man of my habits ; and it’s ma^ me shed tears, 
4 iir,— tears ; and that d— — d valet of mine— curse him, I wish he was 
hanged !— has had the confounded impudence to threaten to toll my 
lady : as if the things in my own house weren't my own, to sell or to 
keep, or to fling out of window if I choose— OadI the oonfoonded 
scoundrel” 

’<Cry a Uttlei don’t mind crjdn’ before me<-i(*D relieve yon, 
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Clavering, ^ tbo other said. ** Whj, I say, old feller, what a happj 
feller I once thought you. and what a miserable son uf a guu you 
really are 1 

“ It’s a shame that they treat mo so, ain’t it?” Claveiing went on, 
—for though ordinarily silent and apathetic, about his own griefs tbo 
Baronet could whine for an hour at a time. ** And — and, by Gad, air, 
I haven’t got the money to pay the very cab that’s waiting for me at 
the do<jr; and the portress, that Mrs. Bolton, lent me three shillings, 
and I don’t like to ask her for any more : and I asked that d — — d olii 
Costigan,the confounded old penniless Irish miscreant, and he hadn't 
got a shillin’, the beggar ; and Campion’s out of town, or else he’d do 
a little hill for me, 1 know ho would.J’ 

“ I thought you swore on your honour to your wife tliat you 
wouldn’t put your name to paper,” said Mr. Altamont, puHing at 
)us cigar. 

“ Why docs she leave me without pocket-money then ? Damme, I 

must have money,” cried out the Baronet. “ Oh, Am , oh, Alta- 

moot, I’m the most miserable beggar alive.” 

** You’d like a chap to lend you a twenty -pound note, wouldn’t y<'U 
now ? ” the other asked. 

“If you would. I’d be grateful to you for ever— for ever, my dearest 
friend,” cried Clavering. 

“How much would you give? Will you give a fifty-{>ound bill, 
at six niiinths, for half down and half in plate ? ” asked Altamont. 

“ Yes, 1 would, so help mo — , and pay it on ^the day,” screamed 
Clavering. “ 1*11 make it payable at my hankers’ ; I’ll do anything 
you like.” 

“ Well, I was only chading you. I’ll give you twenty pound,” 

“ You said a pony,” interposed Olavering ; “ my dear fellow, you 
said a pony, and I’ll bo eternally obliged to you ; and I’ll not take it as 
a gift— only as a loan, and pay you back iu six months. 1 take my 
oath I will.” 

“ Well— well — there’s the money, Sir Francis Clavering. I ain’t 
a bad fellow. When I’vo money in my pocket, dammy, I spend it 
like a man. Here's five-aud-twenty for you. Don’t be losing it at the 
hells now. Don’t be making a fool of yourself. Go down to Clavering 
Park, and it’ll keep you ever so long. You needn’t ’ave butchers' 
meat: there’s pigs, I dare say, on the premises: and you can shoot 
rabbits for dinner, you know, every day till the game comes in. 
Besides, the neighbours will aak you about to dinner, you know, some- 
times : for you cirs a Baronet, though you have outrun the constable. 
And you’ve got this comfort, that rm elf your shoulders for agood bit 
to oomo-— p’raps this two years — ^if I don’t play, and I don’t intend to 
touch the coQfouuded blsok and red: and by XbB,% time my lady, as 
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yon call her— Jimmy, I usod to say — will hare come round again; 
and you’ll be ready for me, you know, and come duWii handsiumoly 
U) yours truly.” 

At this juncture of their conversation Strong returned, nor did 
the Baronet care much about prokmging the talk, having gx)t the 
money ; and he made his way from Shepherd’s Inn» and went home 
and bullied his servant in a manner so unusually brisk and insolent, 
that the man concluded his master must have pawned some more of 
the house furniture, or, at any rate, have come into possession of some 
ready money. 

** And yet Fve looked over the house, Morgan, and I don't think 
he has took any more of the things,” Sir Francis’s valot said to 
Major Pendeiinis’s man, as they met at their Club soon after. “ Afy 
lady locked up a’lnost all the hejewlary afore she went away, and ho 
couldn’t take away the picters and l<H»kiug-glasseH in a cab; aud 
he wouldn’t spout the fenders and liie-irous — he ain’t so bad as that. 
Hut he’s got money somehow. He’s si» darn’d imporent when he have. 
A few nights ago 1 saw him at Vauxhall, where 1 was a fsdkin’ with 
Lady llemly Babewood’s gals — a wery pleasant room that is, and 
an uncommon gsKi lot in it, hall except the ’oiisr*kiM^|)er, and she’s 
methodisticle— I was a polkin’ — yiiu’re too old a to ixdk, Mr. 
Morgan — and ’oie’s your ’oallli — ^and 1 ’appened to *ave on some of 
Clavering’s *abberUit/het'y, add he sor it too : aud lie didn’t dare so much 
os speak a word.” , 

“ flow about the house in St John’s Wood ? ” Mr. Morgan asked. 

“ Execution in it. — Sold up hevery thing : p(>nie», and piaona, and 
brougham, and all. Mrs. Montague Rivers hoff to Boulogne, ^noo 
«‘st inwentus, Afr. Morgan. It’s mj belief she put the execution in 
Iterself : and was tired of him.” 

** Play much ? ” asked Morgan. 

“ Not since the smash. * When your Governor, and the lawyers, 
and my lady and him had that tremendous scene : ho went down 
on his knees, my lady told Mr.s. Bonner, as told me,— and swoar as 
he never more would touch a card or a dice, or put his name to a 
bit of paper ; and my lady was a goin’ to give him the notes down to 
pay his liabilities after the race : only your Governor said, (which ^ 
wrote it on a piece of paper, and passed it across the table to the 
lawyer and my lady,) that some one else had better book up for him* 
for he’d have kep’ some of the money. He's a sly old covet your 
OoVnor.” 

The expression of ** old cove,” thus flippantly applied ^ the 
younger gentlemaa to himself and hts master, displeased Mr« Morgan 
exceedingly. On thd first occasbnt when Hr. Ugbtfoot used the 
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obnoxioufl expression) bis comrade’s anger was only indicated bj i 
silent frown \ but on the second offence, Morgan, who was smoking 
bis cigar elegantly^ and bolding it on the tip of his penknife, withdrew 
the cigar from his lips, and took bis young friend to task. 

** Don’t call Major Pendennis an old cove, if you’ll ’ave the 
goodness, Ligbtfoot, and don’^t call nu an old cove, nether. Such 
words ain’t used in society ; and wo have lived in the fust society 
both at ’ome and foring. We’ve boen intimate with the fust statesmen 
of Europe. When we go abroad wo dine with Prince Metteruich ami 
Louy Philup reg’lar. We go here to the best houses, the tiptops, I 
tell you. We ride with Lord John and the noble Whyoount at the ’edd 
of Foring Affairs. We dine with the Ilearl of Durgrave, and are con- 
sulted by the Marquis of Steyne in everythitik. We ought to know a 
thing or two, Mr. Lightfoot. You’re a young man ; I’m an old cove, an 
you say. We’ve both seen the world, and we both know that it ain’t 
money, nor bein’ a Baronet, nor ’avin* a town and country ’ouse, nor 
a paltry five or six thousand a year 

** It’s ten, Mr. Morgan,” cried Mr. Lightfoot, with gi'eat animation. 

** It mag have been, sir,” Morgan said, with calm severity ; it may 
have been, Mr. Lightfoot, but it ain’t six now, nor live, sir. It’s been 
doosedly dipped and cut into, sir, by the amfounded extra vygance of 
your master, with his helbaw shakin*, and his bill discountin’, and 
cottage in the Regency Park, and his many wickednesses. lie’s a had 
’un, Mr. Lightfoot, — a bad lot, sir, and that you know. And it aint 
money, sir, — not such money asthat, at any rate, co'aic from a Galcuttai 
attorney, and I dussay wrung out of the pore storvingblacks — that will 
give a pusson position in society, as you know very well. We’ve i>o 
money, but we go everywhere ; there’s not a housekeeper’s room, sii, 
in this town of any consiquince, wt.ere James Morgan ain’t welcome. 
And it was me who got you into this club, Lightfoot, as you very well 
know, though I am an old cove, and they would have blackball^ you 
without me as sure as your name is Frederick.” 

I know they would, Mr. Morgan,” said the other, with much 
humility. 

Wml, then, don’t call me an old cove, sir. It ain’t gentleman* 
like, Frederick Lightfoot, which I knew you when you was a cab*boy, 
and when your father was in trouble, and got you the place you have 
now when the Frenchman went away. And if you think, sir, that 
bocaVise yoa’iD making up to Mrs. Bonner, who may have saved her 
two thousand pound — and I daresay she has in five-and-twenty years, 
as jhe have lived confidential maid to Lady Olavering — ^yet, sir, you 
must remember who put you into that service, and who knows what 
you were before, sir, and it don’t become you,« Frederick Lightfoot, 
to call me an old cove.” 
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*< I beg jour pardon, Mr. Morgan-^I can't do mote than make an 
apology— will you have a glass, sir, and let me drink your ’ealth ? 

You know I don’t toke sperrits, Liglitfoot,” replied Morgan, 
a 2 Ji)easc(]. ^ And so you and Mrs. Bonner is going to put up together, 
.lit* you?” 

** She’s old, but two thousand pound’s a good bit, you see, Mr. 
Morgan. And we’ll get the * Clavering Anus ’ for a very little j and 
be no bad thing when the railroad runs through Ulaveriug. And 
when we are there, 1 hope you’ll conoe and see us, Mr iMorgan.” 

It’s a stoopid place, and no society,” said Mr. Morgan. ** 1 know 
It well. In Mrs. Pendeiinis’s time we used to go down reg’lar, and the 
hair refreshed me after the London racket.” 

•• The i-ailrtjad will impicjve Mr. Arthur’s property,” remarked Ligh- 
“ What’s about the figure of it, should you say, sir ? ” 

Under flftoeu hundred, sir,” answered Morgan ; at which the * 
dther, who know the extent of poor Arthur’s acres, thrust his tongue in 
hts cheek, but remained wisely silent 
‘‘ Is his man any g(K)d, Mr. Morgan ? ” Lightf(K.)t resumed. 

“ Pidgeon ain’t used to society as yet ; but he’s young and has goorl 
rilonts, and has read a good deal, and 1 dessay be will do very well,” 
]e]ilied Morgan. ** He wouldn’t quite do for tfiM kind of thing. Light- 
fwnt, for he ain’t seen the world yet” 

** WhAi the pint of sliorry for which Mr. Lightfoot called, upon 
Ml. Morgan’s aTinouiicement that he declined to diink spirits, had 
l>*eri discussi'd by fho two gentlemen, who hold the wine up to the 
light, and smacked thcii lips, and winked their eyes at it, and tallied 
lije landlord as to the vintage, in the most approved manner of con- 
i.nif^bours, Morgan’s ruffled eriuanimity was quite restored, and ho was 
pi (Spared to treat his young friend with perfect good -humour.^ 

What d’you think about Miss Amory. Lightfoot — tell us in con- 
fidence, now — Do you think we should do well — ^>'ou understand— if we 
make Miss X. into Mrs. A. P., compreml^tvus / ” 

She and her ma’aal ways quar i elhn’,” said Mr. Lightf<K>t* “ Bwnor 
M more than a match for the old lady, and treats Sir Francis like— 
like this year spill, which I ftiiig into the graUs But she daitm’t say 
a word to Miss Amory. No more dare none of uh. Wheq a visitor 
comes in, she smiles and languishes, you’d think that butter wouldn't 
mtdt in her mouth : and the minute he is gone, very likely, she flares 
np like a little demon, and says things fit to send you wild. If Mr. 
Atthur comes, it's ‘Do let’s sing that there delightful ^soogt’ or, 

* Uome and write me them pooty veities in this halbum I ’ and very 
likely she’s been a rilin’ her mother, or sticking pins into her maid, a 
minute before. She de stick pins into her and pinch her. Alary llann^ 
showed me one of her arms quite black and blue * and I recJcIect 
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Mrs. Bonner, wbo*8 as jealous of me as a old cat, boxed her ears for 
showing me. And then 3 ^ou should see Missat luncheon, when there'a 
nobody but the family. She makes bMeave she never heats, and my ! 
you should only jest see her. She has Mary Hann to bring her up 
plum-cakes and creams into her bed-room ; and the cook’s the onl\ 
man in the house she’s civil to. Bonner says how. the second 
in London, Mr. Soppington was a goin’ to propose for her, and actially 
came one day, and sor her fling a book into the Are, and scold liei 
mother so, that he went down softly by the back droring-room door, 
which he came in by ; and next thing we heard of him was, ho \v.k> 
married to Miss liider. Oh, she’s a devil, that little Blanche, an i 
that’s my candig apinium, Mr. Morgan.” 

“ Apinion, not apinium, Lightfoot, my good fellow,” Mr. 
said, with parental kindness; and then asked of his own bosom. wrJi 
a sigh, Why the deuce does my Governor want Master Arthur Uy mai r\ 
such a girl as this ? And the uUe-a-tete of the two gentlemen wMa 
broken up by the entry of other gentlemen, members of the Club— 
when fashionable town-talk, politics, cribbage, and other amusement' 
ensued, and tlio convei'satioa became general. 

The Gcntknnan’s Club was held in the parlour of the “ Wheel of 
Fortune ” public-house, in a snug little by-lane, leading out of one *)! 
the great streets of Mayfair, and freqmmted by some of the mo>l 
select gentlemen about town. Their masters’ alTairs, debts, intrigued, 
adventures; their ladies* g(K)d and bad ([ualitie.s^and quarrels with 
iheir husbands; all the family secrets, were heie discussed wdth per- 
fect freedom and courideuco; and here, when about to enter into 
a new situation, a gentleman was enabled to gel every requisite 
information regai ding the family of which he proposed to become a 
member. Livei ies, it may be imagined, were excluded from this select 
precinct ; and the powdered heads of the largest metropolitan foot- 
men might bow down in vain entreating admission into the GentU*- 
man's Club. These unicast giants in plush took their beer in au 
outer apartment of the ** Wheel of Fortune,” and could no more g*'t 
au entry into the Club-room than a Pall Mall tradesman or a Lincolns 
lun attorney could get admission into Bays’s or Spratt’s. And it 
is because the conversation which we have been permitted to over- 
iiear herts in some measui'O explains the characters and bearings «*f 
ourstory, that we have ventured to introduce the reader into a aociery 
so exclusive. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE WAY OF THK WOELD. 

A SHORT time after the piece of p^ood fortune which l)ofeII Colonel 
Altamont at Epsom, that pfentleman put into exeeut ion liis pro- 
j<Tt(‘d foreign tour, and the chronicler of the polite world who goes 
liown to London Hridge for the purpose of taking leave of the people 
cf fashion who quit this country, announced that among the company 
on lx)ard the Soho to Antwerp last Sattirday, were ** Sir Robert, I.ii|dy, 
aod the Misses Hodge; Mr. Serjeant Kewsy, and Mrs. and Miss 
Kewsy ; Colonel Altamont, Major Coddy/* c^c. The Colonel travelled 
M '•t.'ite, and as liecame a gentleman : he appeared iu a rich travelling 
<Hbtiiii)e ; he drank brandy-and water freely during tho passage, and 
was not sick, as some of the other passengers were: and ho was 
.iltended by his body servant, the faithful Irish legionary who had 
for some lime in waiting upon himself and Captain Strong in 
ilii'ir chambers of Shepherd’s Inn. 

The Chevalier parl<Jok of a copious dinner at Blackwall with his 
i**l)ailing friend the Colonel, and one or two others, who drank many 
Im aIiIis to Altamont at that liberal gentleman’s expense. “ Strong, 
Id Ijoy,” the Chevalier’s worthy chum said, “ if you want a little 
luoney, now’s your time. I’m your man. You’re a good feller, and 
)tave b^n a good feller to me, and a twenty-pound note more or less 
"ill make no odds to me.” *But Strong said, Xo. bo didn’t want any 
•!.om‘y ; ho was flush, quite flush—** that is, not flush enough to pay 
V'ju back your last loan, Altamont, but quite able to carry on for some 
t*:ne to come” — and so, with a not uncordial greeting IxRwoeu them, 
two parted. Had tho possession of money really made Altamont 
Riore honest and amiable than he had hitherto been, or only caused 
un to seem more amiable in Strong’s eyes ? Perhaps ho really was 
*>otter; and money improved him. Perhaps it was the beauty of 
Strong saw and respected* But he argued within himself , 
■’This poor devil, this plucky outcast of a returned convict, is ten 
’ iifles as good a fellow as my friend Sir Francis Claveriog, Bart. He 
li&s pluck and honesty in his way. Ho will stick to a friend, and face 
enemy. The other imver had courage to do either. And what is 
*t that has put the poor devil under a cloud ? He was only a little 
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.wild, and signed his father>in- law's name. Many a man has dose 
worse, and com(3 to no wrong, jind holds his head up. Glavering d(K$. 
No, he don’t hold his head up : he never did in his best days." Au^i 
Strong, perhaps, repented him of the falseliood which he had told t > 
the free«banded Colonel, that he was not in want of money; but n 
was a falsehood on tlie aide of honesty, and the Chevalier could not 
bring down his stomach to borrow a second time from his outlawi^i 
friend, llosides, lie could get on. Olavering had promised him sonu* : 
not that CJaveriiig’s promises were much to be believed, but tho 
Chevalier was of a hopeful turn, and trusteed in many chances of cau li- 
ing his ])ati on, and way laying some of those stray remittances aii i 
supplies, in the procuring of which for hi!* piincipal lay Mr. Sti-oiig’? 
chief businebs. 

fie had gi uinbled about Aitamont's companionship in the 
herd’s Inn chariiljcrs; but he found those lodgings mure glum now 
without his partner than with him. The solitary life was nob agret- 
able to his social soul ; and ho had got into extravagant and luxurioi)' 
habits, too, having a servant at his command to run Ids errand.^ i< 
arr« n ;e his toilettes, and to cook his meal. It was mther a giai... 
and touching sight now to see the |xntly and handsome geutleiii.i 
paiuting his own lx)Ots. and broiling his own mutton-chop. It h.i^ 
been before stated that the Chevalier had a wife, a Spanish lady 
Vittoria, who had gone back to her friends, afUT a few months' uiu«r. 
with the Captain, whose* head she broke wdth a dish. He began to 
think whether ho should not go back and sec his Juanita. Th* 
Chevalier was gi'owing melancholy after the departure of his friend 
the Colonel ; or, to use his own picturesque ex pressitm, was “down on 
his luck.” These moments of depression and intervals of ill-fi>rtun<* 
occur constantly in the lives of heroes. Marius at Minturiim, ChaiK*'' 
ISdw'ard iu the Highlands, Na{x>leon before Elba : — what great niau 
has not Iwcu called upon to face evil fortune ? 

From Clavering no supplies were to lib had for some time. Th^* 
fi vo-aud-twe!ity [wunds. or “ pony ” which t he exemplary Ilarunet had 
received from Mr. Altamont, had fled out of Clavering's keeping as 
swiftly as many previous ponies. He had been down the i iver with a 
choice party of sporting gents, who dodged the police and landed in 
Essex, whea> they put up Hilly Bluck to (ight Dick the cabman, whom 
the Baronet backed, and who had it all his own way for thirteen 
rounds, when, by an unlucky blow in the windpipe. Hilly killed him. 
“ It's always my luck, Strong,” Sir Francis said ; “ the betting wa-* 
three to one on the cabman, and I thought myself ns sure of tbiity 
Di^nds, as if I had it in my pocket. And, dammy, I owe ray man 
Ligbtfoot foiii teen pound now which he's lent and paid for me : and hi** 
duus me— the confounded impudent blackguard : and I wish to Heaven ^ 
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I knew any way of getting a bill done, or of screwing a little out of tiiy 
lady I 1*11 give you half, Ned, upon my soul and honour, 1*11 give you 
half if you can get anybody to do us a little fifty.’* 

But Ned said steiiily that he bad given his word of lionour, as a 
^rentlenian, that he would be no party to any futuiv bilbti'ansactions 
in which her husband might engage (who had given his woi^ of 
honour too), and the Chevalier said that he, at least, would keep bis 
ward, and would black his own boots all liis life rather than break 
his promise. And what is more, ho vowed he would advise Lady 
rhivering that iSir Francis was alxiut to break his faith towards her, 
u^x>n the very first hint which he could get that such was Claveriug’s 
intention. 

C[)on this iiibn-mation Sir Francis ('lavering, according to his 
r'l.storii, cried and cursed most volubly. He s{X)ke of death as his 
• Illy resource. lie Unsought and implored his dear Stnmg, bis best 
tiiend. his dear old Ned, not to throw him over : and when he quitted 
his dearest Ned, as he went down the stab's of Shepherd’s Inn, swore 
Hrul hiasphctiied at Ned as the most infernal villain, and traitor, and 
blackguard, and coward under the sun, and wished Ned was in his 
giave, and in a wotse place, only he would like the confounded ruffian 
to live, uutil Frank Clavering had had his revenge out of him. 

In Strong*s ehanibers the Baronet met a gentleman whose visits 
now, as it has teen shown, very fi-equent in Shepherd’s Inn, Mr. 
Samuel lluxter, of Clavering. That young follow, who had poached 
the walnuts in Clavering Park in his youth, and liad seen the Baronet 
(liive through the street at home with four horses, and prance up to 
c'iiiirch with powdered footmen, had an immense res])ect for bis 
Member, and a prodigious delight in making his acquaintance. lie 
introduced bimsolf, with much blushing and tiepidation, asa Clavering 
man — sou of Mr. Ifuxter, of the market-place— father attended Sir 
IVa'ncis’s keeper, Coxwood, when his gun burst and took off three 
liugers — proud to make Sir Francis’s acquaintance. Alt of which 
introduction Sir Francis received affably. And honest lluxter talked 
about Sir Francis to tlie chaps at Itortliolomew’s ; and told Fanny, in 
the Lodge, that, after all, there was nothing like a thorough-bred ’un, a 
tegular g(^ old English gentleman, one of the olden time 1 To which 
Fanny replied, that she thought Sir Francis was an ojous creature— 
?ho didn’t know why — but she couldn’t abear him— she was sure he 
was wicked, and low and mean — ^sbe knew be was; and when Sam to 
this replied that Sir Francis was very affable, and bad jborrowed half 
a SOT. of him quite kindly, Fanny burst into a laugh, pulled SaUfi’s loi^ 
hair (which was not yet of irreproachable cteanliiieas), patted bis dliin, 
and called him a stooDid, stoopid, old foolish stoopid, and said that ^ 
Sir Francis was always borrering money of everybody, and that Mar 
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had actially refused him twice, and had had to wait three months to 
get seven shillings which he had borrered of *er. 

Don’t aaj ’er but her, borrer but borrow, actially but actually, 
Fanny,” Mr. Iluxter replied — not to a fault in her argument, but to 
grammatical errors in her statement. 

“'Well then, her, and tK)rrow, and hactually — there then, you 
stoopid,’' said the other ; and the scholar made such a pretty face that 
the grammar-master was quickly appeased, and would have willingly 
given her a hundred more lessons on the spot, at the price which ho 
took for that one. 

Of course Mrs. Bolton was by, and I suppose that Fanny and 
Mr. Sam were on exceedingly familiar and coutidential terms by this 
time, and that time had brought to the former certain consolations, 
and soothed certain regrets, which are deucedly bitter when they 
occur, but which arc, no more than tooth-pulling, or any other |jang, 
eternal. 

As you sit, surrounded by respect and affection ; happy, honoured, 
and flatttered in your old ago ; your foibles gently indulged ; your least 
words kindly cherished ; your garrulous old stories rccidved fortho 
hundredth time withdutiful forlx-aranciNand never-failing hypociitiwl 
smiles ; the women in your house constant in their Hattei les ; the 
young men hushed and attentive when you begin to spe^ak; the 
servants awe-stricken ; the tenants cap in hand, and leady to act in 
the place of your worship’s hoi’ses when your honour takes a diivc— 
it has often struck you, O thoughtful Dives ! tliat this resi^ect. arul 
these glories, are for the main part transferred, with your fee-simple, to 
your successor — that the servants will bow, and the tenants shout, K'! 

K ur son as for you ; that the butler will fetch him the wine (improvtd 
^ a little keeping) that’s now in your cellar ; .and that, when youi 
night is come, and the light of your life is gone down, as sure as tlie 
morning risi's after you and without yai, tho sun of prosperity ami 
flattery shines on your heir. Men come and bask in the halo of cousob 
and acres that beams niuiid about him : the reverence is transferred 
with the estate ; of which, with all its advantages, pleasures, res|)Gct. 
and good-will, he in turn liecomes the life-tenant. How long do y<>u 
wish or expect that your people will I'egret you ? How much tune 
does a man devote to grief before he begins to enjoy ? A great man 
must keep his heir at his feast like a living memnto moru If he hulda 
very much by life, the presence of the other must be a constant sting 
and warning. Make ready to go,” says the successor to your houuur ; 
am waiting : and 1 could hold it as well as you.” 

What haa this reference to the possible reader, to do with any of 
the characters of this history ? w we wish to apologise for Fen 
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brcanse he has got a white hat, and because his mourning for hb 
mother is fainter? All the lapse of years, all the career of fortune, all 
the events of life, however strongly they mav mo^e or eagerly exoile 
him, never can remove that sainted image from his heart, or banish 
that blessed love from its sanctuary. If he yields to wrong the dear 
will look sadly ii{K>n him when lie dares to meet them ; if he dm's 
well, endures pain, or conquers temptation, the ever-piesent love will 
greet him, he knows, with approval and pity ; if he falls, plead for 
him ; if he suffers, cheer him ; — ^be with him and accompany him 
always until death is past, and sorrow and sin are no more. Is this 
mere dreaming, or, on the part of an idle story-teller, useless moralis- 
ing? May not the man of the world take his moment, too, to be 
grave and thoughtful ? Ask of your own hearts and memories, brother 
and sister, if we do not live in the dead ; and (to speak reverently) 
pn)ve God by love ? 

Of these matters Pen and Warrington often spoke in many a 
solemn and friendly converse in after days; and Peudeunis’s mother 
was worshipped in his memory, and canonised there, as such a saint 
••light to be. Lucky he in life who knows a few such women 1 A 
kind provision of Heaven it was that sent ua such ; and gave us to 
•idniiie that touching and wonderful spectacle of innocence, and love» 
And lieauty. 

Hut as it is certain that if, in the course of these sentimental con- 
ver.>ations, any outer stranger, Major Pendennis for instance, had 
walked into Pen’s chambers, Arthur and Warrington would have 
'•topped their talk, anti chosen another subject, and discoursed about 
the Opera, or the last debate in Parliament, or Miss Jones’s marriage 
with Captain Smith, or what not, — so, let us imagiue that the public 
in at this juncture, and stops the confidential talk between 
author and reader, and begs us to resume our remarks aljout this 
world, with which both are certainly better acquainted than with that 
♦ither one into which wo have just been peeping. 

On coming into his property, Arthur I’endenuis at first comported 
himself with a modesty and equanimity which obtained bb friend 
^Varrington’s praises, though ArtbuPs uncle was a little inclined to 
'luarrel with his nephew’s meanness of spirit, for not assuming greater 
^tate and pretensions now that he bad entered on the enjoyment of 
his kingdom. He would have had Arthur installed in handsome 
quartern, and riding on showy park hacks, or in well-built cabriolets^ 
twery day. ** 1 am too absent,” Arthur said, with a laugh, ** to drive 
^cab in London; the omnibuses would cut me in two, or 1 should 
^nd my horse^s head into the ladies’ carriage-windows; and you 
Wouldn’t have me driven about by my servant like an apothecary, 
uncle ? ” No, Major Pendennis would on no account have his neffiieif 

X 
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appear like an apothecary ; the august representative of the houseot 
Pendennis must not so demean himself. And when Arthur, pursubf> 
his banter, said, ** And yet, I dare say, sir, my father was proud enough 
when he first set up his gig/’ tl^ old Major hemmed and ha’d, and 
wrinkled face reddened with a blush as he answered, You knovi 
what Bonaparte said, sir, /aid lover son linge sole en familU.' 
There is no need, sir, for you to brag that your father was a--a 
medical man. ^He came of a most ancient but fallen house, and was 
obliged to* reconstruct the family fortunes, as many a man of good 
family has done before him. You are like the fellow in Sterne, sir— 
the Marquis who came to demand his sword again. Your father gut 
back yours for you. You are a man of landed estate, by Gad, sir, and 
a gentleman — ^never forget you are a gentleman.” 

Then Arthur slily turned on his uncle the argument which he 
bad heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself. ** In the 
society which I have the honour of frequenting through your intro- 
duction, who cares to ask about my paltry means or my humble gen- 
tility, uncle ? ” he asked. ** It would be absurd of me to attempt tu 
compete with the groat folks ; and all that they can ask from us h. 
that we should have a decent address and good manners.” 

But for all that, sir, I should Udoug to a better Club or two," 
the uncle answered : I should give an occasional dinner, and select 
my society well ; and I should come out of that horrible garret iu tlu) 
Temple, air.” And so Arthur compromised, hj de&oending to the 
second floor in Lamb Court: Wairington stiH occupying his old 

a uarters, and the two friends being determined not to part one from 
lie other. Cultivate, kindly reader, those friendships of your youth : 
it is only in that generous time that they are formed. How diffea*nt 
the intimacies of after days are, and bow much weaker the grasp of | 
your own hand after it has been shaken about in twenty years’ com- 
merce with the world, and has squeesed and dropped a thousand t 
equally careless palms ! As you can seldom fashion your tongue to 
speak a new language after twenty, the heart refuses to receive fricud- 
ship pretty soon : it gets too hard to yield to the impression. 

So Pen had many acquaintances, and being of a jovial aud easy 
turn, got more daily : but no friend like Warrington ; and the two 
men ooniiuued to live almost as much in common as the Knights of 
the Temple, riding upon one horse (for Pen’s was at Warrington’s ser- 
viced and having their chambers and theis servitor iu common. 

Mr. Warrington had made the acquaintance of Pen’s friends ol 
Qrosvenor Plim daring their last unlucky season in London, and 
had expressed himself no better satisfied with Sir Francis and Lady 
GlavenDg and her ladyship’s daughter than was the public in general 
I* The world is right,” George said, about those people. The yoaog^ 
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men laugh and talk freely before those ladieSi and about them. The 
girl sees people whom she has no nght to know, and talks to men 
with whom no girl should have an intimacy. Did you see those two 
reprobates leaning over Lady Glarering's carriage in the Park the 
i;ther day, and leering under Miss Blanche's bonnet ? No good 
mother would let her daughter know those men, or admit them within 
her doors." 

The Begum is the most innocent and good-natured soul alive," 
interposed Pen. « She never heard any harm of Oeptain BlackMl, 
or read that trial in which Charley Lovelace figures. Do you suppose 
that honest ladies read and remember the Chronique Scandaleuse as 
well as you, you old grumbler? " 

Would you like [jsura Bell to know those fellows? " Warrington 
asked, his face turning rather red. ** W^ould you lot any woman you 
I()V(h 1 be contaminated by their company ? 1 have no doubt that the 
)x>or Begum is ignorant of their histories It seems tome she is igno- 
lant of a great number of better things. It seems to me that your 
honest Begum is not a lady, Pen. It is not her fault, doubtless, that 
she has not had the education or learned the rormeincnts of a lady." 

She is as moral as Lady Portsea, who has all the world at her 
balls, and as refined ha Mrs. Bull, who breaks the King’s English, and 
has half-a-dozen dukes at her table," Pou answered, rather sulkily. 

** Why should you and 1 be more squeamish than the restof the world? 
Why are we to visit the sins of her fathers on this harmless kind 
creature ? She never did anything but kindness to you or any mortal 
boul. As far as shh knows, she does her best. She does not set up to 
be more than she is. She gives you the best dinners she can buy, and 
the Irest company she can got. She pays the debts of that scamp of a 
husband of hers. She spoils her boy like the most virtuoiM mother in 
England. Her opinion aKX)ut literary matters, to be sure, is not worth 
iruch ; and 1 daresay she never read a lino of Wordsworth, or heard 
of Tennyson in her life." • 

No more has Mrs. Flanagan the laundress," growled out Pen'a 
Mimcor; ** no more has Betty the housemaid ; and 1 have no word of 
blmno against them. But a high-souted man doesn’t make friends of 
them. A gentleman doesn't choose these for his companions, or 
bitterly rues it afterwards if he do. Are you, who are setting imtobe 
a man of the world and a philosopher, to tell me that the aim of life is 
to guttle three courses and dine off silver ? Do you dare to own to 
yourself that your ambition in life is good claret, and that you'll dine 
with any, provided you get a stalled ox to feed on ? You caO me a 
Cynic — why, what a monstrous Cynicism it is, which you and the rest 
of you men of the world admit I’d rather live upon raw turnips and 
sleep in a hollow tree, er turn backwoodsman or savage, than degrade 
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mjsolf to this civilizfttio&t and own that a French cook was the thing 
in life best worth living for.** 

Because you like a raw beef-steak and a pipe afterwards,** broke 
out Pen, you give yourself airs of superiority over people whose tastes 
are more dainty, and are not ashamed of the world they live in. Who 
goes about professing particular admiration, or esteem, or friendship, 
or gratitude even, for tne people one meets every day ? If A. asks me 
to his house, and gives me his best, I take his good things for what 
they are worth and no more. I do not profess to pay him back in 
friendship, but in the conventional money of society. When we part, 
we part without any grief. When we meet, we are tolerably gladta 
see one another. If I were only to live with my friends, your black 
muzzle, old George, is the only face I should see.” 

You are your uncle’s pupil,** said Warrington, rather sadly ; “and 
you speak like a worldling.” 

** And why not ? ” asked Pondennis ; ** why not acknowledge the 
world 1 stand upon, and submit to the conditions of the society which 
we live inand live by ? 1 am older than you, George, in spite of your 
grizzled whiskers, and have seen much more of the world than you 
have in your garret hero, shut up with your lx)oksand your revoiioi* 
and your ideas of ono-and-twenty. I say, I take the world as it is, 
and being of it, will not Ik; ashamed of ii. If the time is out of joint, 
have I any calling or strength to set it right ? ” 

** Indeed, I don’t think you have much of either ” growled Pen’s 
interlocutor. 

If I doubt whether I am better than my neighbour,” Arthur con- 
tinued, — if I concede that I am no better, I also doubt whether he is 
better than 1. I see men who begin with ideas of universal reform, 
and who, before their beards are grown, propound their loud plans for 
the regeneration of mankind, give up their schemes after a few years 
of bootless talking and vainglorious attempts to lead their fellows ; and 
after they have found that men will no longer hear them, as indeed 
they never were in the least worthy to bo heard, sink quietly into the 
rank and file, — acknowledging their claims impracticable, or thankful 
that they were never put into practice. The fiercest reformeie grow 
calm, and are fain to put up with things aa they are : the loudest 
Radical orators become dumb, quiescent placemen : the most fervent 
Liberals, when out of power, become humdrum Conservatives, or 
downright tyrants or despots in office. Look at Thiers, look at Guizot, 
in opposition and in place ! Look at the Whigs appealing to the 
country, and the Whigs in power I Would you say that the conduct 
ofthese men is an act of treason, as the Radicals bawl,— who would 
give way in their turn, were their turn ever to come ? No, cmly that 
they iubmit to orounstaiiees which are etfonger than they,-- 4 Bar€h 
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IS tbe world marches towards reform, but at the world's pace, (and 
the oiovemeuts of the vast body of mankind must needs bo slow,)—* 
fjregu this scheme as impracticable, on account of opposition, — tW 
1*1 immature, because against the sense of the majority, — are forced 
tit calculate drawbacks and didiculties, as well as to think of reforms 
aud advances, — and compelled finally to submit, and to wait, and 
to compromise.” 

The Right Honourable Arthur Pendennis could not speak better, 
I r be more satisfied with himself, if he was First liord of the Treasury 
and (Chancellor of the Exchej|uer,” Warrington said. 

Self-satisfied ? Why self*satislied ? ” continued Pen. “ It seems 
to me that my scepticism is moie respectful and more modest than 
the revolutionary ardour of other folks. Many a patriot of eighteen, 
•. oiy a Sp()uting-('lub orator, would turn the Bisho|>s out of the House 
< f Louis lu-inortow, and throw the liords out after the Bishops, and 
tliiow ilu‘ Throne into the Thames after the Peers and the Bench. Is 
tint man more honest than f. who take these institutions as I find 
tiieiu, and wait for time and t ruth to develop, or fortify, or (if you like) 
dfsiioy them. A college* tutor, or a nobleman's toady, who appears 
ohc fine day as my right leverend lord, in a silk apron and a shovel- 
bat, and assumes bcmedictory airs over me, is still the same man wo 
^'member at Oxbridge, when he was truckling to the tufts, and bully- 
• Jir the poor uiidergr aduaU's in the lecture-room. An hereditary Icgis- 
ator, who passes bis {ime with jockoys and black-legs aud ballet-girls, 
and who is called to rule over me and his other betters because his 
iTMiidfather made a lucky spcK'ulation in the funds, or found a coal or 
till Uiine on his property, or liecausc his stupid ancestor happened to 
u* in cuinmaod of ten thousand men as brave as himsf*lf, who over- 
fame twelve tliouband Fienchmen, or fifty thousand Indians — such a 
ii«iiu, I say, inspires me with no more re 8 |)ect than the bitterest demo- 
f'lat can feci towards him. liut, such as ho is, ho is a part of the old 
N)( i«ty to which we bekiug : and I submit to his lordship with i^(j[ui* 
iHrrnce; and he takes his place above the best of us at all dinner- 
laities, and there bides his time. I don't want to chop his head off 
a ith a guillotine, or to fling mud at him in the streets, when they call 
^urh a man a disgrace to his order ; and such another, who is good 
and gentle, refined and generous, who employs his great means in 
pioniotiug every kindness and charity, and ait and grace of life, in 
ine kindest and most generous manner, an ornament to his rank — the 
jii^stion as to the use and propriety of the order is not in the least 
aif»»cted one way or other. There it is, extant among us, a part of our 
liibits, tbe creed of many of us, the growth of centuries, ilio symbol of 
a most complicated tradition— there stand my lord tbe tnshopand my 
lord the hereditary legislator — what the French call trangactiom botii 
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of them, — representing in their present shape maiUclad barons and 
double-sworded chiefs, (from whom their lordships the hereditarie^ 
for the most part don't descend,) and priests, professing to hold is 
absolute truth and a divinely inherited power, the which truth absoloto 
our ancestors burned at the stake, and denied there ; the which divine 
transmissible power still exists in prinh-^to be believed, or not, pretty 
much at choice ; and of these, I say, I acquiesce that they exist, and 
no more. If you say that those schemes, devised before printing wa^ 
known, or steam was born ; when thought was an infant, scared and 
whipt^ed ; and truth under its guardians was gagged, and swathed 
and blindfolded, and not allowed to lift its voice, or to lo(jk out, ort» 
walk under the sun ; before men were permitted to meet, or to trade, 
or to bp(*ak with each other — if any one says (as some faithful souN 
do) that those schemes are for ever, and having been changed and 
modified ninstantly are lo bo subject to no farther development or 
decay, I laugh, and let the man speak. But I would have toleration 
for these, as I would ask it for my own opinions ; and if they are to 
die, I would rather they had a decent and natural than an abrupt and 
violent death.*’ 

“ You would have sacrificed to Jove,” Warrington said, ‘ had you 
lived in tho lime of the Christian persecutions.” 

Pei haps 1 would,” said Pen, with some sadness. ** Perhaps I am 
a coward, — perliaps my faith is unsteady ; but this is my own reserve. 
What I argue here is, that I will not peisecuto. Make a faith ora 
dogma absolute, and persecution becomes a logi6hI consequence ; aod 
Dominic burns a Jew, or C'alvtn an Arian, or Nero a (Christian, or 
Elizalieth or Mary a I’apist or Piotestant ; or their father both or 
either, according to his humour ; and acting without any pangs of 
remorse, — but on tho contrary, with strict notions of duty fulfilled. 
Make dogma alis<iliite, and to inflict or to suffer death becomes easy 
and necessary ; and Mahc»met*s soldiers shtuting * Paradise! Paradise! 
and dying on tho ('hristian spears, are not more or less praiseworthy 
than the same inoii slaughtering a townful of Jews, or cutting off the 
heads of all prisoners who would not acknowledge that there was 
but one Prophet of God.** 

A little while since, young one,” Warrington said, who had been 
listening to bis friend’s confessions neither without sympathy nor 
scorn, fur his mood led him to indulge in both, ** you asked me wbv 
I remained out of the strife of the world, and looked on at the great 
labour of my neighbour without taking any part in the struggle? 
Why, what a mere ddettanU you own yourself to be, in this confession 
of g^ral scepticism, and what a listless spectator yourself ! You 
are six^and-twenty years old, and as MusJ m a rake of sixty* You 
neither hope mu^, nor care much, nor believe much* You doubt 
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about othor men ao much m about youraelf* Were it made of such 
;» 0 coctfrafi/i as you^ , the world would be intolerable t and I bad rather 
live in a wilderness of monkeys, and listen to their chatter, than lii 
a company of men who denied eyerything." 

Were the world composed of Saint Bernards or Saint Dominies, 
it would be equally odious,** said Pen, and at the end of a few score 
years would cease to exist altogether. Would you have every man 
with his head shaved, and every woman in a cloister,— carrying out 
to the full the ascetic priuciple ? Would you have conventicle hymns 
twanging from every lane in every city iu the world ? Would you 
have all the birds of the forest sing one note and fly with one feather ? 
You call me a sceptic because 1 acknowledge what w; and in 
acknowledging that, be it linnet or lark, or pi lest or parson; bo it, 
1 mean, any single one of the infinite varieties of the creatures of God 
(whose very name I would be understood to pronounce with reverence, 
and never to approach but with distant awe), 1 say that the study and 
acknowledgment of that variety amongst men especially increases 
our respect and wonder for the Creator, Commander, and Ordainer 
of all those mindj;, So different and yet so united,— meeting in a 
common adoration, and offering up, each according to his degree 
and means of approaching the Divine centre, his acknowledgment 
of praise and worship, each singing (to recur to the bird simile) his 
natural song." 

** And so, Ai tbirr, the hymn of a saint, or the ode of a poet, or 
the chant of a Newgate thief, are all pretty much the same in your 
philosophy,*’ said George. 

** Even that sneer could be answered were it to the point,'* Pen- 
dennis replied; ** but it is not; and it could be replied to you, that 
even to the wretched outcry of the thief on the tree, the wisest and 
the best of all teachers we know of, the untiring Comforter and 
Consoler, promised a pitiful heating and a certain hope. Hymns of 
baints ! Odes of poets I who are we to measure the chances and op« 
portunities, the means of doing, or even judging, right and wrong, 
swarded to men ; and to establish the rule for meting out tbmr 
punishments and rewards? We are as insolent and uotbioking in 
judging of men’s morals as of their intellecu, We admire this man 
as being a great philosopher, and set down the other as adullard,iiot 
knowing either, or the amount of truth in either, or being certain of 
the truth anywhere. We sing Te Deum for this hero who has won 
a battle, and De Profondis for that other one who has broken out 
of piimiif and has been caught afterwards by the policeiiian. Our 
meaetire of lewards anili ptmishmenia is most partiai end incomplete, 
absnrdlly toadegnate, wor^lv, and we widi to oootioiieftiiito 
the next world. Into that next ina awful world we strive to poieue 
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men, and send after them onr impotent party Terdicts of oondemna- 
tion or acquittal. We set up our paltry little rods to measure Heaven 
immeasurable, as if, in comparison to that, Newton's mind, or Pascal'^ 
or Shakspcare’s, was any loftier than mine ; as if the ray which travel 
from the sun would reach me sooner than the man who blacks my 
boots. Measured by that latitude, the tallest and the smallest among 
us are so alike diminutive and pitifully base, that I say we should 
take no count of the calculation, and it is a meanness to reckon ilm 
differenco." 

Your figure fails there, Arthur,” said the other, better pleased ; 
** if even by common arithmetic wo can multiply as we can reduce 
almost infinitely, the Great Itcckoner must take count of all ; and tli(> 
small is not small, or the great great, to his infinity.” 

don’t call those calculations in question,” Arthur said ; I unK 
say that yours are incomplete and premature ; false in conseiiuence 
and, by every operatiou, multiplying into wider error. I do not c<»n- 
demn tfie men who killed Sociates and damned Galileo. 1 say that 
they damned Galileo and killed Socrates.” 

“And yet but a momeut since you admitted the propriety 
ac4|uiesceiice in the present, and, I supfxise, all other tyiannios ? ” 

** No : but that if an opp«in<Mit menaces me, of whom and witht) ' 
o)St of blood and violence I can get rid, I would lather wait him our 
and starve him out, than fight him out. Falmis fvmght llaiinii^'i 
sceptically. Who was his Homan coadjutor, whom we rc^ad of r. 
Plutarch when we were Ixiys, who scoffed at tho'other’s procrastiui- 
tion and doubled his courage, and engaged the enemy and was bc*atrn 
for his pains ? ” 

In these speculations and confessions of Arthur, the reader may 
perhaps see allusions to questions which, no doubt, have occupied 
and discomposed himself, and which he uiay have answered by veiv 
ililferent solutions to those come to by our friend. We are n<'i 
pledging ourselves for the correctness of his opinions, which readet'> 
will please to consider are delivered dramatically, the writer being no 
more answerable fur them than for the sentiments utteied by any 
other character of the story : our endeavour is merely to follow out, in 
its progress, the development of the luidd of a worldly and selfisb, 
but. not ungenerous or unkind or truth-avoiding mao. And it will lie 
seen that the lameutable stage to which his logic at present hai> 
brought him, is one of ^neral scepticism and sneering a^uiescence 
iir the world as it is : or if you like so to call it, a belief qualified with 
scorn in all things extant. The tastes and habits of such a man 
prevent him from being a boisterotta demagogue, and his love of truth 
and did*^* ^cant keep him from advancing erode propositioiiSi sodi 
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is QiftDy loud reformers are coustantly ready with ; muck more from 
dtteriog downright falsehoods in arguing questions or abusing oppo- 
nents, which he would die or starve rather than use. It was not in our 
friend’s nature to be able to utter certain lies; nor was ho strong 
en(»ugh to protest against others, except with a polite sneer ; liis 
luaxiin being, that he owed obedience to all Acts of Parliament, as 
long as they were not repealed. 

And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead a man ? Friend 
Arthur was a Sadducee, and the Baptist might bo in the Wilderness 
shouting to the poor, who were listening with all their might and faith 
to the preacher’s awful accents and denunciations of wrath or woo tir 
vilvation ; and our friend the Sadducee would tom his sleek mule 
uith a shrug and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade 
)t his terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, and turn to his 
roll of Plato, or iiis pleasant Greek song-book liabbling of honey and 
liybla, and nymphs and fountains and love. To what, we say, do<*s 
this scepticism lead ? It loads a man to a shameful loneliness and 
bidtishness, so to speak — the more shameful, because it is so good- 
iiiimoured and conscienceless and serene. Conscience! What is 
eoDscience ? Why accept lemorso ? What is public or private faith ? 
Mytbuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition. If seeing and 
.icknowledging the lies of the woild, Arthur, as see them you can 
\wth only too faUl a clearness, you submit to them witliout any pio- 
tost farther than a laugh : if. plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you 
billow the whole w|;etched woi Id to pass groaning by you unmoved: if 
tile light for the truth is taking place, and all men of honour are on 
the ground armed on the one side or the other, and you alone are to 
iie on your balcony and smoke your pipe out of the noise and the 
danger, you had better have died, or never have been at all, than such 
d sensual oowaijd. 

“ The truth, friend ! ” Arthur said, imperturbably ; where is the 
truth ? Show it me. Thft is the question between us. I see it on 
ixith sides. 1 see it on the Conservative side of the House, and 
amongst the Radicals, and oven on the ministerial benches. I see 
It in this man who worships by Act of Parliament, and is rewarded 
with a silk apron and five thousand a-ycar ; in that man, who, driven 
fatally by tlm remorseless logic of his creed, gives up everything, 
friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect of an army 
of churchmen, the recognised position of a leader, and passes over, 
truth-impelled, to the enemy, in whose ranks he id ready to serve 
henceforth as a nameless private soldier I see the truth in that 
man, as I do in his brother, whose bgie drives him to quite a 
different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain 
undeavours to reconcile, an irreconcilable book, fiings it at last down 
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ill despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and hands up to Heayeo, 
his revolt and recantation. If the truth is with all these, why should 
I take side with any one of them ? Some are called upon to prMch : 
let them preach. Of these preachers there are somewhat too many, 
methinks, who fancy they have the gift. But we cannot all be parsons 
in church, that is clear. Some must sit silent and listen, or go to 
sleep mayhao. Have we not all our duties? The head charity*boy 
blows the bellows; the master canes the other boys in the organ-loft; 
the clerk sings out Amen from the desk $ and the beadle with the 
staff opens the door for his Reverence, who rustles in silk up to 
the cushion. 1 won’t cane the boys, nay, or say Amen always, or act 
as the church’s champion or warrior, in the shape of the beadle with 
the staff ; but 1 will take off my hat in the place, and say my prayers 
there too, and shake hands with the clergyman as he steps on the 
grass outside. Don’t I know that his being there is a compromise, 
and that ho stands before me an Act of Parliament ? That the church 
he occupies was built ft^r other worship ? That the Methodist chapel 
id next door ; and that Bunyan the tinker is bawling out the tidings of 
damnation on the common hard by ? Tes, I am a Sadducee ; and I 
take things as I find them, and the world, and the Acts of Parliament 
of the world, as they are ; and as I intend to take a wife, if I 6nd one 
— not to be madly in love and prostrate at her feet like a fool — not to 
worship her as an angel, or to expect to dod her as such — but to be 
good-natured to her, and courteous, expecting good-nature and plea- 
sant society from her in turn. And so, George, if ever you hear of my 
marrying, depend on it, it won’t be a romautic attachment on my 
side : and if you hear of any good place under Government, 1 have no 
particular scruples that 1 know of, which would prevent me from 
accepting your offer.” 

“ 0 Pen, you scoundrel I I know what you mean,” here Warrington 
broke out ** This is the meaning of your scepticism, of your quietism, 
of your atheism, my poor fellow. You’re raing to sell yourself, and 
Heaven help you ! Ton are going to makea bargain which will degrade 

{ ou and make you miserable for life, and there’s no use talking ot it 
f you are once bent on it, the devil won’t prevent you.” 

** On the contraiy, he’s on my side, isn’t he, George ? ” said Pen 
with a laugh. What good cigars these are ! Come doikn and have 
a little dinner at the Club ; the eAe/*s in town, and he’ll cook a good 
onf forme. No, yon won’t? Don’t be sulky, old boy, I’m going &wa 
to— -to the country to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

WHICH ACCOUNTS PERHAPS FOR CHAPTER LXI. 

T he information re^rding the affairs of the Clamoring familj, 
which Major Peudennis had acquired through Strong, and by 
his own personal interference as the friend of the house, was such as 
almost made the old gentleman pause in any plans which he might 
have once entertained for his nephew’s beneSt. To bestow upon 
Arthur a wife with two such fathers-in-taw,as the two worthies whom 
the guileless and unfortunate Lady Claveritig bad drawn in her 
marriage ventures, was to Ijenefit no man. And though the otie, in a 
manner, neutralised the other, and the appearance of Amory or Alta-* 
mont in put)lic would be the sigual for his instantaneous withdrawal 
and condign punishment, — for the fugitive convict had cut down the 
i iUcer in charge of him, and a ro|^ would be inevitably bis end, if he 
came again under Biitish authorities; yet no guardian would like to 
secure for bis ward a wife whose parent was to be got rid ot in such a 
way ; and the old gentleman’s notiou always had been that Altamontf 
with the gallows W*foru his eyes, would assuredly avoid recognition ; 
while, at the same time, by holding the threat of his discovery over 
Ciavering, the latter, who would lose everything by Amory’s appear- 
ance, would be a slave in the bands of the person who knew so fatal 
a secret 

But if the Begum paid Clavei ing’s debts many times more* her 
wealth would be expended altogether upon this irieclaimable repro- 
bate ; and her heirs, whoever they might be, would succeed but to an 
emptied treasury ; and Miss Amory, instead of bnngiog her husband 
a good income and a seat in Parliament, would bring to that indi- 
vidual her person only, and her pedigree with that lamentable note of 
MA piT colk at the name of the fast male of her line* 

There was, however, to the old schemer revolving these things In 
his mind, another course yet open; the which will appear to the rmer 
who may Uke the trouble to peruse a conversation,^ which presentty 
ensuedf between Major Pendennis and the bonouimble Baronet toe 
member for Cjaverlng. 

Wben a man, under pecuniarv difBculUes, disappears from among 
his usnal friends and ^nals,— dives out of sight as it were, from tbe 
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flock of birds in which he is accustomed to sail, it is wonderful at what 
strange and distant nooks he ^mea up again for breath. I Imve 
known a Pall Mall lounger and' Rotten Row buck, of no inconsider- 
able fashion, vanish from amongst his comrades of the Clubs and the 
Park, and lie discovered, very happy and affable, at an eighteen-penny 
ordinary in Billingsgate : another gentleman, of gicat leaiming and 
wit, when out-running the constable (were 1 to say he was a literary 
man, some critics would vow that I intended to insult the literary 
profession), once sent me his address at a little public-house called til** 
** Fox under the Hill,** down a most darksome and cavernous archway 
in the Strand. Such a man, under such misfortunes, may have a 
house, but he is never in his house ; and has an address where lettei\'> 
mav be left ; but only simpletons go with the hopes of s<HMnuf him. 
Only a few of the faithful know where he is to be found, and have thi* 
clue to his hiding-place* So, after the disputes with his wife, and tlit‘ 
misfortunes consequent thereon, to find Sir Francis Clavering at home 
was impossible. ** Ever since I hast him for my l)ooky which is 
fourteen pound, he don*t come home till three o'clock, and purteuds to 
be asleep when 1 bring his water of a moruin’, and dodges bout when 
I’m downstairs,*’ Mr. Lightfoot remarked to his friend Slorgan ; and 
announced that he should go down to my Lady, aud be butler there, 
and marry his old woman. In like manner, after his altercations with 
Strong, the Baronet did not comi' near him, and fled toother haunU. 
out of the reach of the Chevalier's reproaches out of the reach of 
conscience, if possible, which many of us try to dodge and leave 
behind us by changes of scene and other fugitive stratagems. 

So, though the elder Peodennis, having his o^n ulterior object, 
was bent upon seeing Pen's country neighbour and representative in 
Parliament, it took the Major no iucousiderable trouble and time 
before he could get him into such a confidcDtial state and conversa- 
tion, as wore necessary for the ends which the Major bad in view. 
For sinco the Major had lx>en called in as family friend, and had 
cognisance of C la vering's affairs, conju^l a9id [iccuuiary, the Baronet 
avoided him : as he always avoided all his lawyers, and agents, whtMi 
there was an account to be rendered, or an affair of business to be 
discussed between them $ and never kept any appointment but when 
its object was the raising of money. Tous, previous to catching this 
most shy and timorous bird, the Major made more than one futile 
attempt to hold him on one day it was a most innocent- looking 
invitation to dinner at Greenwich, to meet a few friends : the Baronet 
accepted, suspected something, and did not come ; leaving the Major 
(who indeed proposed to represent in himself the body of friends) to 
eat his whitebait alone another occasion the Major wrote and 
asked for ten minutes* talk, and the Baronet instantly acknowledged 
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the note, and made the appointment at four o'clock the next day at 
Bays's (he carefully underlined the **precl 8 el 7 "); but though 

four o'clock came, as iu the course of time and destiuy it could not do 
otherwise, no Clavering made his appearance. Indeed, if he had 
borrowed twenty pounds of Pendennis, he could not have been more 
timid, or desirous of avoiding the Major; and the latter found that it 
was one thing to seek a man, and another to find him. 

Before the close of that day In which Strong's patron had given the 
Chevalier the benefit of so many blessings before his face and cui-ses 
behind his back, Sir Francis Clavering, who had pledged his word 
and his oath to his wife’s advisers to draw or acce^ no more bills of 
exchange, and to be content with the allowance which his victimised 
wife still awarded him, had managed to sign his respectable namo to a 
piece of stamped paper, which the Baronet's friend, Mr. Moss Abrams, 
had carried off, promising to have the bill “ done " by a party with 
wliose intimacy Mr. Abrams was favoured. And it chan^ that Strong 
heard of this transaction at the place where the writings had been 
drawn, — in the back parlour, namely, of Mr. Santiago's oigar*shop, 
where the Chevalie.r was constantly in the habit of spending an hour 
in the evening. 

lie is at his old work a^in," Mr, Santiam told bis customer. 

He and Moss Abrams were in my parlour. Moss sent out my boy 
for a stamp. It must have been a bill for fifty pound. 1 heara the 
Baronet tell Moss to date it two months back. He will pretend that 
it is an old bill, add that he forgot it when he came to a settlement 
with his wife the other day. I dare say they will give him some 
more money now be is clear." A man who has the habit of putting 
his unlucky name to ** promises to pay " at six months, has the satis* 
faction of knowing, too, that his affairs are known and canvassed, and 
Ids signature handed round, among the very worst knaves and rogues 
of London. • 

Mr. Santiago's shop was close by St. James's Street and Bury 
Street, where we have had the honour of visiting our friend Major 
Pendennis in his lodgings. The Major was walking daintily towards 
his apartment, as Strong, burning with wrath and rsaolent of Havaima^ 
strode along the same pavement opposite to Urn. 

“ Confound these young men : now they poison everything with 
iheir smoke," thought the Major* •• Here comes a fellow with mnsta* 
chics and a cigar. Every fellow who smokes and wears mustaebios is 
a low fellow. Oh! it’s Mr. Strong, — 1 hope you are well, Mr. Strong?" 
and the old gentleman, making a dignified bow to the Chevalier, was 
about to pass into his house; directing towards the lock of the door, 
with trembling hand, the poHshed door*key. 
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We have said, that, at the loo^ and weary dilutes and oonfereocos 
regarding the payment of Sir Francis Clavering’s last debts, StroDj^ 
and Pendennis had both been present as friends and advisers of the 
Baronefs unlucky family. Strong stopped and held out his band tcj 
his brother negotiator, and old rendennis put out towards him a 
couple of ungracious fingers. 

What is your good news ? said Major Pendennis, patronising 
the other still farther, and condescending to address to him an observa- 
tion, for old Pendennis had kept such good company all his life, that 
he vaguely imagined he honoured common men by speaking to them. 

« Still in town, Mr, Strong ? I hope I see you well ? ” 

** My news is bkd news, sir,” Strong answered ; it concerns our 
friends at Tunbridge Wells, and I should like to talk to you about it. 
Olavering is at his old tricks again, Major Pendennis.” 

“ Indeed I Pray do me the favour to come into my lodging.** 
cried the Major, with awakened interest; and the pair entered and 
took ^session of his drawing-room. Here seated, Strong unbui- 
tbenea himself of his indignation to the Majoi*, and spoke at large 
of Olavering's recklessness and treachery. “ No promises will bind 
him, sir/’ he said. You remember when we met, sir, with my lady'D 
lawyer, how he wouldn’t be satisfied with giving bis honour, but 
wanted to take his oath on his knees to his wife, and rang the Iwli 
for a Bible, and swore perdition on his soul if ever he would gire 
another^ bill. lie has l::^eu signing one this vory day, sir ; and will 
sign as many more as you please for ready mone'*' : ho will deceive 
anybody, his wife or his child, or his old friend, who has backed him 
a hundred times. Why, there’s a bill of bis and mine will be due 
next Week—” 

“ I thought we had paid all — 

** Not that one,” Strong said, blushing. lie asked me not to 
mention it, and— had half the moitoy for that, Major. Aud 
they will he down on ma But I don't care for it : I’m used to it. It’s 
Lady Olavering that riles ma It’s a shame that that good-natured 
woman, who bis paid him out of gaol a score of times, should b 
ruined by his heartlessnesa A raroel of bill-stealers, texers, auv 
rascals, Mt his money ; and he doxy t scruple to throw an honest felloe 
over. Would you believe it, ^9 be took money of Altamont— you 
know whom I mean ? ” 

Indeed ? of that singular man, who I think came tipsy once to 
Sir Francises house ? ” Major Pendennis said, with impenetrable ooun- 
tenanoa “ Who is Altamont, Mr. Strong ? ” 

• I am sure I don’t know, if you don’t know,” the Chevalier 
answered, vrith a look of surprise and suqiiciou. 

** To tdi you frankly,” said the Major, have my suspicions. 
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I suppose— mind, I only snppoae— that in our friend Clavertng^s life— 
who, between you and me, Oaptain Strong, we must own is about as 
loose a fish as any in my acquaintance— there are, no doubt» some 
queer secrets and stories which he would not like to have known : 
none of us would. • And very likely this fellow, who calls himself 
Altamont, knows some story a^inst Glavering, and has some hold on 
him, and gets money out of him on the strengfth of his tnfonmtion. 
1 know some of the best men of the best families in England who are 
pyiog through the nose in that way. But their private affairs are 
no business of mine, Mr. Strong ; and it is not to be supposed th^ 
because I go and dine with a man, I pry into his secrets* or am 
anbwerable for all his past life. And so with our friend Cjatering, 
1 am most interested for his wife’s sake, and her daughter’s, who is a 
most charming creature; and when her Ladyship asked me, I loo^ 
intohor affairs, and tried to set them straight; and shall do so anin, 
)nu understand, to the liest of my humble power and ability, if i can 
make myself useful. And if I am called upon— you understand^ if I 
am call^ upon — and — by tlio way, this Mr. Altamont, Mr. Strong P 
How is this Mr. Altamont ? 1 lx)liov6 you are acquainted with him. 
Is he in town ? '* 

I don’t know that I am called upon to know where he is. Major 
)V‘iiiloniils,” said Strung, rising and taking up his bat in dudgeon, for 
the Major’s patronising manner and impeitinonce of caution offended 
the honest gentleman not a little. 

Peudennis’s manner altered at once from a tone of hauteur to one 
of knowing good-hhmour. ** Ah, Oaptain Strong, you are cautkma 
too, I see ; and quite right, my good sir, quite right We don’t know 
what ears walls may have, sir, or to whom we may be talking: and 
is a man of the world, and an old soldier— an old and distinguished 
soldier, I have been told, Captain Strong, — ^you know very well that 
there is no use in throwing away your fire ; you may have your ideas, 
(Uni I may put two and two together and have mine. Bat there are 
things which don’t concern him that many a man had better not know, 
Ml. Captain ? and which I, for oue, won’t know until I have reason for 
knowing them : and that I believe is your maxim too. With regard to 
our fnend the Baronet, I think wiUi you, it would be most advisable 
that he should be checked in his impnideut courses; and most 
strongly reprehend any man’s departure irom his word, or any conduct 
>f his which can give any pain to bis family, or cause them annoyi^ 
(n any way. That is my full and frank oplnioo, and I am sure it is 
yours.” 

“ Certainly ” said Mr. Strong, drily. . , . ^ 

I am delightdd to hear it ; delighted, that an old bcotlstr iOldiSf 
diotdd agree with mess fully. Akdlamexoeediugtygliidoftlielfidl^ 
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meetiDg which has procured me the good fortune of your visit. Good 
evening. Thank you. Morgan, show the door to Captain Strong* 

And Strong, preceded by Morgan, took his leave of Major Pen- 
dennis ; the Chevalier not a little puzzled at the old fellow’s prudence; 
and the valet, to say the truth, to the full as much perplexed at hh 
master^B reticence. For Mr. Morgan, in his capacity of accomplished 
valet, moved here and there in a house as silent as a shadow ; and, 
as it so happened, during the latter part of his master’s conversation 
with his visitor, had been standing very close to the door, and had 
overheard not a little of the talk between the two gentlemen, and a 
great deal more than he could understand. 

** Who is that Altamont ? know anything about him and Strong ? 
Mr. Morgan asked of Mr. Lightfoot, on the next convenient occasion 
when they met at the Club. 

Strong’s his man of business, draws the Governor’s bills, and 
indosses ’em, and does his odd jobs and that ; and I suppose Alta- 
mont’s in it too,” Mr. Lightfoot replied. That kite-flying, you know, 
Mr. M., always takes two or throe on ’em to set the paper going. 
Altamont put the pot on at the Derby, and won a good bit of money. 
I wish the Governor could get some somewhere, and I could get my 
book paid up.” 

Do you think my lady would pay his debts again ? ” Morgan 
asked. Find out that for me, Lightfoot, and I’ll make it worth your 
while, my boy,” 

Major Pendennis had often said with a laugh, that his valet Morgan 
was a much richer man than himself : and, indeed, by a long course 
of carefulspeculation, thiswarryandsilentattendanthad been amassing 
a considerable sum of money, during the years which he had passed 
in the Major’s service, where he had made the acquaintance of many 
other valets of distinction, from whom he tad learned the affairs of 
their principals. When Mr. Arthur came into his property, but not 
until then, Morgan had surprised the young gentleman by saying that 
he had a little sum of mouey, some fifty or a hundred pound, which 
he wanted *to lay out to advanti^; perhaps the gentlemen in the 
Temple, knowing about affairs aid business and Unit, could help a 
poor fellow to a good investment ? Morgan wotdd it very much 
obliged to Mr. Ai&ur, most grateful and obliged indeed, Arthur 
cou Id tell him of one. When Arthur laughingly refdied, that be trow 
nothing about money matters, and knew no earthly way of helping 
Morgan, the latter, with the utmost simplicity, was very grateful, very 
grateful indeed, to Mr. Arthur, and if Mr. Arthur aAotrid want a little 
monejr before his rents was paid, perhaps he wpuld kindly remember 
that his uncle’s oM and faithful servant had some as he would like to 
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put out : and be most proud if he could be useful anyways to any of 
the family. 

The Prince of Fairoaks, who was tolerably prudent and had no 
mH.*d of ready money, would as soon have thought of borrowing from 
his uncle’s servant as of stealing the valet’s pocket-handkerchief, and 
was on the point of making some haughty reply to Morgan’s t^er, 
but was checked by the humour of the transaction. Morgan a 
capitalist 1 Morgan offering to lend to him 1 The jokp was excellent 
On the other hand, the man might be quite innocent, and the pro* 
}}i>sal of money a simple offer of good-will. So Arthur withheld the 
siroasm that was rising to his lips, and contented himself by declining 
Mr. Morgan’s kind proposal He mentioned the matter to his uncle, 
however, and congratulated the latter on having such a treasure in 
his service. 

It was then that the Major said that he believed Morgan had been 
getting devilish rich for a devilish long time ; in fact ho had bought 
ihe house in Bury Street, in which his master was a lodger; aud liad 
actually made a considerable sum of money from his acquaintance with 
the Clavering family, and his knowledge obtained through his roaster 
that the Begum would pay all her husband’s debts, by buying up as 
many of the Baronet’s acceptances as he could raise money to 
{lurchase. Of these transactions the Major, however, knew no more 
than most gentlemen do of their servants, who live with us all our days 
and are strangers to us : so streng custom is, and so pitiless the dis- 
tiiictiou between class and class. 

So he offered to lend you money, did ho ? ” the elder Pendonnis 
remarked to his nephew. ** He’s a dev’lish sly fellow, and a devilish 
rich fellow ; and there’s many a nobleman would like to have such a 
valet in his service, and borrow from him too. And he ain’t a bit 
^*hanged, Mousieur Morgan. He does his work just as well as ever— 
liu's always ready to my Ijpll — steals about the room like a cat— he’s 
dev’iishly attached to me, Morgan I ” 

Ou the day of Strong’s visit, the Major bethought him of Pen’s 
story, and that Morgan .might help him, and rallied the vaJet regard- 
ing his wealth with that free and Ujplent way which so high-placed 
& gentleman might be disposed to adopt towards so unfortunate a 
creature. 

1 hear that you have got some money to invest, Morgan, ” said 
the Major. 

“ It’s Mr. Arthur bas been telling, liaog him I thought the valet» 

“ I’m glad my dace is such a good one.” 

Tbai^ you, am— I’ve no reason to complain of my piaoe noe of 
niy master, replied k^gan, demurely. 

** Tou*re a g^ fellow : and I believe you are attached to me; and 
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I’m glad you get on well And I hope you’ll be pnident, and not la 
taking a public-house or that kind of thing.” 

* A publio-bouse’ thought Morgan — *me in a publio*house I—tbe 
old fool 1 — ^Dammy, if I was ten years younger I’d set in Pariymem 
before I died, that I would.’ — “ No, thank you kindly, sir. Don’t 
think of the public line, sir. And I’re got my little tevings pretty 
well put out, sir.” 

•You do a little in the discounting way, eh, Morgan ? ” 

** Yes, sir, a .very little — I — I beg your pardon, sir — ^might I be so 
free as to ask a question ? ” 

Speak on, my go^ fellow,” the elder said, mciously. 

** About Sir Francis Glavering’s paper, sir ? Do you think he’s any 
longer any good, sir ? Will my lady pay on ’em any more, sir ? ” 

** What, you’re done something in that business already ? ” 

Yes, sir, a little,” replied Morgan, dropping down his eyes. And 
I don’t mind owning, sir, and I hope I may take the liberty of sayinfr, 
sir, that a little more would make me very comfortable if it turn^ 
out as well as the last.” 

Why, how much have you netted by him, in Gad’s name ? ” asked 
the Major. 

I’ve done a good bit, sir, at it : that I own, sir. Having some 
information, and made acquaintance with the fam’ly throu^ your 
kindness, I put on the pot, sir.” 

“You did what?” 

“ I laid my money on, sir — I got all I could, and borrowed, and 
bought Sir Francis’s bills ; many of ’em had his name, and the gentle- 
man’s as is just gone out, Edward Strong, .Esquire, sir : and of course 
1 know of the blow-up and shindy as is took place in Grosvenor 
Place, sir ; and as I may as well make my money as another, I’d be 
very much obleeged to you if you’d tell me whether my lady will come 
down any more.” 

Although Major Pendennis was as much surprised at this intelli- 
gence regaiding his servant, as if he had heard that Morgan was i 
disguised Marquis, about to throw off his mask and assume his seat 
in tne House of Peers ; and although he was of course indignant at the 
audacity of the fellow who had daied to grow rich under his nose, and 
without his oognizanoe ; yet he had a natural admiration for everj 
man who represented money and success, and found himself respecUng 
Morgan, and being rather afraid of that w^orthy, as the truth began to 
dawn upon him. 

“ Well, Morgan,” said be, “ I mustn’t ask how rich yon are ; and 
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more of Sir FrancVe debt^ I shall adrise and hope she won% though 
I fear she will— and that is all I know. And so jon are aware that 
'<ir Francis is beginning again in his— eh— reckless and improdent 
'course ? ** 

«« At his old games, sir— can’t prevent that gentlemaiu He wilt 

do it” 

Mr. Strong was saying that a Mr. Moss Abrams was the holder 
of one of Sir Francis Giavering’s notes. Do you know anything of 
this Mr. Abrams or the amount of the bill ? *’ 

** Don't knpw the bill ; know Abrams quite well, sir.” 

1 wish you would find out about it for me. And I wish you would 
find out where I can see Sir Francis Clavering, Morgan.” 

And Morgan said, ** Thank you, sir— yes, sir — I will, sir } ” and 
retired from the room, as he had entered it, with his usual stealthy 
res})ect and quiet humility ; leaving the Major to muse and wonder 
over what he had just hcaid. 

Tlie next morning the valet informed Major PendennU that he 
bad seen Mr. Abrams : what was the amount of the bill that gentle- 
man was desirous to negotiate ; and that the Baronet would sure 
to be in the back parlour of the ** Wheel of Fortune ” Tavern that day 
at one o’clock. 

To this appointment Sir Francis Clavcring was punctual, and as 
at one o’clock he sate in the parlour of the tavern in question, sur- 
rounded by spittoons, Windsor chairs, cheerful prints of b^ers, 
trottiug- horses, ana pedestrians, and the lingering of last night’s 
tobaccu-fumes — as the descendlant of an ancient line sate in this 
delectable place accommodated with an old copy of ** Bell’s Life in 
Loudon,” much blotted with beer, the polite Major Pendennis walked 
into the apartment. 

“ So it’s you, old boy ? ” asked the Baronet, thinking tbatMr. Moss 
Abrams bad arrived with fhe money. 

“ How do you do. Sir Francis Olavering?^ I wanted to see you, 
and followed you here,” said the Major, at sight of whom tbeothei^s 
countenance fell. 

Now that he had his opponent before him, the Major was deter- 
mined to make a brisk and sudden attack upon him, and went into 
action at once. 1 know,” he coniioued, ** who is the exceedingly 
disreputable person for wbom you took me, Olaveringi and the 
errand which brou^t you here.” 

“ It ain’t your business, is It?” asked the Baronet, with a mUqr 
and deprecatoiy took. \^y are you followmig^ me jd9out,aodtakii^ 
the oominand and meddling in my affairs, Mafer Fe n d e n ni a ? ' Fve 
oeverdoneycuiaDy haAn, have IP I’ve never had your money. And 
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I don’t choose to be dodged about in this way, and domineered o?er. 

I don’t choose it, and I won’t have it. If Lady Clavering has aor 
proposal to make to me, let it be done in the regular way, aud throogii 
the lawyers. I’d rather not have you.” 

1 am not come from Lady Clavering,” the Major said, but of 
m 3 rown accord, to try and remonstrate with you, Clavering, andtn^ 
if you can bo kept from ruin. It is but a month ago that you swon* 
on your honour, and wanted to get a Bible to strengthen the oath, 
that you would accept no more bills, but content yourself with 
allowance which Lady Clavering gives you. All your debts werepaii 
with that proviso, and you have broken it ; this Mr. Abrams has a bii! 
of yours for sixty pounds.” 

** It’s an old bill I take my solemn oath it’s an old bill/’ shrieked 
out the Baronet 

** You drew it yesterday, and you dated it two months bark 
purposely. By Qad, Clavering, you sicken mo with lies, I can’t help 
telling you so. I've no patience with you, by (»ad. You cheat everj- 
body, yourself included. I’ve seen a deal of the world, but I ne\«*r 
met your equal at humbugging. It’s my belief you bad rather hr 
than not” 

“ Have you come here, you old, old beast, to tempt me to — to pitch 
into you, and — knock your old head off ? ” said the Baronet, with * 
poisonous look of hatred at the Major. 

“ What, sir ? ” shouted out the old Major, rising to his feet and 
clasping his cane, and looking so fiercely, that the Baronet’s tone 
instantly changed towards him. 

“ No, no,” said Clavering, piteously ; “ 1 beg your pardon. I 
didn't mean to bo angry, or say anything unkind, only you’re ?c 
damned harsh to me, Major Peiidcnnis. Wiiat is it you want of 
me ? Why have you been hunting me so ? Do you want money oi.t 
of me, too? By Jove, you kn<'W Tve not got a shilling,” — and k- 
Clavering, according to his custom, pas^d from a curse into » 
whimper. 

JVlajor Peudennis saw, from the other’s tone, that Claveriog knew 
his secret was iu the Major’s hands. 

“I've no errand from anybody or no design upon you,” Pendeunb 
said, “ but an endeavour, if it’s not too late, to save you and your 
family from utter ruin, through the infernal recklessness of your 
courses. I knew your secret — ” 

** I didn’t know it when I married her ; upon my oath I didn't 
know it, till the d— d scoundrel came back and told me himself; 
and it’s the misery about that which makes me so reckless, Pendennis ; 
indeed it is,” the Baronet cried, clasping his hands. 

^ I knew your secret from tte very first d«iy when I saw Amoty 
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come drunk into your dining-room in Grosvenor Phca I never 
forget faces. I remember that fellow in Sydney a convict, and he 
remembers me. 1 know his trial, the date of his marriage, and of 
his reported, death in the bush. I could swear to him. I know 
you are no more married to Lady Olavering than I am. IVe kept 
YOur secret well enough, for IVe not told a single soul that 1 know 
jt — not your wife, not yourself till now.*^ 

“ l*oor Ijady C., it would cut her up dreadfully,” whimpered Sir 
Francis ; and it wasn’t my fault, Major ; you know it wasn’t.” 

** Rather than allow you to go on mining her as you do, I wiit tell 
her. Clavering, and tell all the world too ; that is what I swear I will 
(Jo. unless 1 can come to some terms with you, and put some curb on 
\our infernal folly. By play, debt, and extravagance of all kinds, 
\nuVe got through half your wife’s fortune, and that of her legitimate 
heirs, mind — her legitimate hciis. llere it must stop. You can’t live 
together. You’re not fit to live in a great house like Clavoring ; and 
Ivfore three years moi*e werti over, would not leave a shilling to carry 
oil. I've settled what must be done. You shall have six hundred 
a year ; you shall go abroad and live on that You must give up 
Parliament, and get on as well as you can. If you refuse, 1 give 
you my word I’ll make the real state of things known to-morrow ; 
ril b\v(»ar to Araory,.wfio, when identified, wdll go l)ack to the country 
whence he came, and will rid the widow of you aud himself to- 
gel her. And so that lK>y of yoiirp loses at once all title to old Snell’s 
l‘'<»perty,and jt goes to your wife’s daughter. Ain’t I making myself 
l-rotty clearly undeij-tood 

‘•You wouldn’t be so ciucl to that poor boy. would you, Pen- 
'i"n»is ? ” asked the father, pleading piteously ; “ hang it, think 
aiout him. He’s a nice b(*y ; though he’s dev’JLsh wild, 1 own — he’s 
‘l^v’lisli wild.” 

“ It’s you who are cruel to him,” said the old moralist. “ Why, 
^ir, you’ll ruin him yourself inevitably in three years.” 

“ Yes, but i^eihaps I won*t have such dev’lish bad luck, you know ; 
—the luck must turn : aud 1*11 reform, by Gad, I’ll reform. And if 
}tfu were to split on me, it would cut up my wife so ; you know it 
Would, most infernally.” 

” To be parted from you,” said the old Major, with a sneer ; ** you 
know she won’t live with you again.” 

** But why can’t lady 0. live abroad, or at Bath, or at Tunbridge, 
at the doose, and I go on here?” Clavering continued. **1 like 
^ing here better than abroad, and I like being in Parliament. It’s 
^ev'lish convenient being in Parliament There’s very few seats like 
mine left ; and if I gave it ’em» 1 should not wonder the Ministry 
^ould give me an island to govern, or some dev’lish good thing i m 
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you know' Vm n gentleman (tt derlish good familjr, and have a handle 
to my name, and — and that sort of thing, HlApt Pendeonie. Eh, 
don’t you aee? Don’t you think they’d give me something deyiisb 
good if I was to play my cards well ? And then, yon know, I’d 
save money, and be kept out of the way of the ootfounded hells 
and et noir — and — and so I’d rather not give up Parliament, 

please. For at one instant to hate and defy a man, at the next to 
weep before him, and at the next to be perfectly confidential and 
friendly with him, was not an unusnal process with our versatile- 
minded Baronet. 

** As for your seat in Parliament,” the Major said, with some- 
thing of a blush on his cheek, and a certain tremor, which the other 
did not see, ‘*you must part with that. Sir Francis Clavering, to— 
to me.” 

** What I are you going into the House, Major Pendennis ? ” 

“ No — not I ; but my nephew, Arthur, is a very clever fellow, and 
would make a figure there : and when Clavering had two Members, 
his father might very likely have been one ; and — and I should like 
Arthur to be there,” the Major said. 

** Dammy, does As know it too ? ” cried out Clavering. 

** Nobody knows any thing out of this room,” Pendennis answered; 
«*and if you do this favour for me, I hold my tongue. If not, I’m s 
man of my word, and will do what I have said.” 

'*1 say, Major,” said Sir Fiancis, with a peculiarly humble smile, 
** you-— you couldn’t get me my first quarter in advance, could you, 
lixe the best of fellows ? You can do anything w ith Lad v Clavering ; 
mid, upon my oath, I’ll take up that bill of Abrams. The little dam 
scoundrel, I know he’ll do me in the business— he always does ; sod 
if you could do this for me, we’d see, Major.” 

** Andl think your best plan would be to go down in September to 
Glavering to shoot, and take my nephew with you, and intrraoce him. 
Yes, that will be the best time. And we will try and manage about 
the advance.” (Arthur may loud him that, thought old Pendennis. 
Confound him, a seat in Parliament is worth a hundred and fifty 
pounda) ** And, Claveriug, you understand, of course, ray nephew 
IDDOWS nothing about this business. You have a mind to retire : he is 
a Olavering man, and a good representative for the bmxmgh ; you 
introduce him, and your people vote for him — ^you see.” 

** When' can you get me the hundred and fifty, Major? When 
shaO I oome and seejreu ? Will you be at home this evening or to- 
morrow morning ? Will you have anything here? They’ve 
devTish good bitters in the ber. I often have a glass of titers, h 
seta one up so.” 

The old Major would lake no reftreehment; but rose and took 
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his feave of the Baionet, who walked with him to the door of the 

Wheel of Fortoney” and then strolled into the bar, where he took a 
^ss of g^n-and«bitterB with the landlady there i and a gentleman eon- 
oected with the ring (who boarded at the ** Wheel of F.'*) oomingin, 
be and Sir Francis Clavering and the landlord talked about Bghts 
sod the news of the sporting world in general ; and at length Ifir. Moss 
Abrams arrived with the proceeds of the Baronet’s bill, from which hl$ 
uwn handsome commission was deducted, and out of the remainder 
Sir Francis stood ’* a dinner at Greenwich to his distinguished friendy 
And passed the evening gaily at Yauxhall. 

Meanwhile, Major Pendennis, calling a cab in Picoadillvy drove to 
lismb Court, Temple, where he speedily was closeted with his ncqphe w 
ID deep conversation. 

After their talk they parted on very terms, and it was in 
ooDsequence of that unreporCed conversation, whereof the reader 
nevertheless can pretty well guess the bearing, that Arthur expressed 
bimself as we have heard in the colloquy with Warrington, which is 
reported in the last chapter. 

When a man is tempted to do a tempting thing, he can find a 
hundred ingenious reasons for gratifying bis liking : and Arthur 
thought very much that he would like to be in Parliament, and that 
ho would like to distjnguish himself there, and that he need not care 
much what side he took, as there was falsehood and truth on every 
side. And on this and on other matters he thought be would oom^ro- 
luise with his couscieuce, and that Sadduceeism was a very convenient 
and good-humoured professsion of faith. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

PHILLIS AND CORYDOlf. 

O N a picturesque common in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, Lady Olavering had found a pretty villa, whither she 
retired after her conjugal disputes at the end of that unlucky Tjondon 
season. Miss Amory , of course, accompanied her mother, and Master 
(Jlavering came home for the holidays, with whom Blanche's chief 
occupation was to light and quarrel. But this was only a home 
pastime, and the young school-^y was not fond of home spot ts. He 
found cricket, and hoi*ses, and plenty of friends at Tunbridge. The 
good-natured Begum's house was filled with a constant society uf 
young gentlemen of thirteen, who ate and drank much too copiously 
of tarts and champagne, who rode races on the lawn, and frightened 
the fond mother, who smoked and made themselves sick, and the 
dining-room unbearable to Miss Blanche. She did not like the society 
of young geutlomen of thiiteen. 

As for that fair young creature, any chaugp as long as it was 
change was pleasant to her ; and for a week or two she would have 
liked poverty and a cottage, and bread and cheese ; and, for a night, 

E erhaps, a dungeon aud bread and water, and so the move to Tun- 
ridge was by no means unwelcome to her. She wandered in the 
woods, and sketched trees and faim-hi'uses; she read French novels 
habitually ; she drove into Tunbridge Wells pietty often, and to any 
play, or ball, or conjuror, or niusiciaii, who might happen to appear in 
the place ; sho slept a great deal ; she quarrelled with mamma and 
Frank during the morning; she found the little village school and 
attended it, and first fondled the girls and thwarted the mistress, then 
scolded the girls aud laughed at the teacher ; she was constant at 
church of course. It was a pretty little church of immense antiquity 
-—a little Anglo-Norman built the day before yesterday, and 
decorated with all sorts of painted windows, carved saiots' heads, gilt 
scripture texts, and open pews. Blanche began forthwith to work a 
most correct high-church altar-cover for the chnrch. She pas^ for 
a saint with the clergyman for a while, whom she quite to^ in, and 
whom she coaxed, and wheedled, and fondled eo artfully, that poor 
Mr8.^mirke, who at first was charmed with fieri tbea bore with her, 
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then wotild hardlj apeak to her, was almost mad ^th jealouqr. Mrs* 
Smirke was the wife of our old friend Stnirke, Pen’s tutor and poor 
Helen’s suitor. He had consoled himself for her refusal with a young 
lady from Clapham whom his mamma provided. Wlien the latter 
died, our friend’s views became every day more and more pronounced. 
Hp cut off his coat-collar, and let bis hair grow over his hack. He 
rigorously gave up the curl which he used to s|x»rt on his forehead, 
and the tie of his neckcloth, of which he was ratiier proud. Ho went 
without any tie at all. Ho went without dinners on Fridays. lie read 
the* Roman Hours, and intimated that he was ready to receive con* 
fessions in the vestry. The most harmless creature in the world, ho 
was denounced as a black and most dangerous Jesuit and Papist, by 
Muffin of the Dissenting chapel, and Mr. Simeon Knight at the old 
ciiurch. Mr. Smirke had built fals chapel of ease with the money left 
him by his mother at Clapham. Ijord I lord! what would she have 
said to hear a table called an altar ! to see candlesticks on it I to get 
letters signed on the Feast of Saint So-and-so, or the Vigil of Saint 
What-do-you-call-’em ! All these things did the boy of Clapham 
practise; his faithful wife following him. Rut when Blanche had a 
(>)nferouce ot near two hours in the vestry with Mr. Smiike, Belinda 
\ncQd up and down on the grass, where there weie only two little 
grave-stones as yet; she wished that she had a third there: only, only 
he would offer very likely to that creature, who had infatuated him in 
a fortnight. No, she would retire ; she would go into a convent, and 
profess and leave lym. Such bad thoughts had Smirke’s wife and his 
neighbours regarding him ; these, thinking him in direct correspond- 
ence with the Bishop of Rome ; that, bewailing orroi^s to her even 
more odious and fatal ; and yet our friend meant no earthly harm* 
The post -office never brought him any letters from the Pope i be 
thought Blanche, to be sure, at first, the most pious, gifted, i ight-tblnk- 
ing, fascinating person he bad ever met ; and her manner of singing 
the Chants delighted him-^but aftera while he began to grow rather 
tired of Miss Amory; her ways and graces grew stale somehow ; then 
he was doubtful about ^liss Amory ; then she made a disturbance in 
his school, lost her temper, aod rapj)ed the children’s fingers. Blanche 
inspired this admiration and satiety, somehow, in many men. She 
tried to please them, and flung out all her graces at once ; came down 
to them with all her jewels on, all her smiles, and cajoleries, and 
coaxings, and ogles, xhen she grew tired of them, and of tiyingto 
please them, and never having cared about them, dropped them : and 
the men grew tired of her, and dropped her too. It was a happy night 
for Belhiaa when Blanche went away ; and her husband, with rather a 
blush and a sigh, said ^*he had been deceived in her; be had thought 
her endowed with many precious gifts, be feared they were mere tinsel s 
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lie tbougU she bed been a rigbt-tbinking person, be feared she hi 
merely made religion an amusement — she certainly had quite lost her 
temper to the soboolmistress, and beat Polly Buckets knuckles 
cruelly.” Belinda flew to his arms, there was no question about \h 
grave or the veil anymore, lie tenderly embraced her on the fore* 
head. ** There is none like thee, my Belinda,” he said, throwing his 
fine eyes up to the ceiling, ‘^precious among women!” As for Blanche, 
from the instant she lost sight of him and Belinda, she never thought 
or cared about either any more. 

But when Arthur went down to pass a few days at Tunbridge 
Wells with the Begum, this stage of indifTerence had not arrived on 
Miss Blanche’s part or on that of the simple clergyman. Smirke 
believed her to be an angel and wonder of a woman. Such a 
perfection he had never seen, and sate listening to her music in the 
summer-evenings, open-mouthed, rapt m wonder, tea-less, and bread* 
and^butterless. Fascinating as he had heard the music of the opera 
to be— be'had never but ooce attended an exhibition of that nature 
(which he mentioned with a blush and a sigh)— it was on that day 
when he had accompanied Helen and her son to the play at Chatteris) 
—he could not conceive anything more delicious, more celestial, he 
had almost said, than Mias Amory’s music. She was a most gifted 
being: she had a precious soul: she had the most remaikable talento 
—to all outward seeming, the most heavenly disposition, &c., &c. It 
was in this way that, being then at the height of his own fever aud 
bewitchment for Blanche, Smirke discoursed to Arthur about her. 

The meeting between the two old acquaintances bad been very 
cordial. Arthur loved anybody who loved bis mother ; Smirke could 
Speak on that theme wiA genuine feeling and emotion. They had 
a hundred things to tell each other of what had occurred in their 
lives. ** Arthur would perceive, ” Smirke said, ** that his — his views on 
diurch matters had developed themselvet since their acquaintance.” 
Mrs. Smirke, a most exemplary person, seconded them with all her 
endeavours. He had built this little clrarch on bis mother’s demise, 
who had left him provided with a sufficiency of worldly means 
Though in the cloister himself, he had beard of Arthur’s reputation. 
He spoke in the kindest and most saddened tone ; he held his eyelids 
down« and bowed his fair head on one side. Arthur was immensely 
amus^ with him; with his airs; with his folliea and simpdicit^ ; with 
hia blank stock and long hair ; with his real goodness, kindness, 
friendliness of feeling. And his prsises of Bbnche pleased and 
surprised our friend not a Httie, and made him regard her with eyes 
of particnlar favour. 

The truth ta, Blanche was very glad to see Arthur; as one is glad 
to see an agreeable man in the country, who brings down the last 
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uem and atoriee from the great city ; who can talk better than moat 
country folks, at least can tuk. that darling London jargon, so denr 
tod indiqiensable to London peopte, so little undent^ by persona 
out of the wwld. The first i»j Pen canw down, he kept Plancbe 
bughing for hours after dinner. She sang her aonga with redoubled 
iifMrir. She did not scold her mother: she fmidled and kissed her, 
to the honest Begnm’s surprise. When it came to bed'time, she s^, 
"D^l” with the prettiest air of regret poasibie; and was really 
quite 8ori7 to go to bed, and squeezed Artbot's hand quite fondly. 
Ue on his side gave her pretty palm a very cordial preasurs. Our 
young gentleman was of that turn, that eyes ueiy moderately bright 
dazzled him. 

“ She is very much improved,” thought Pen, looking out into the 
night, " very much. I suppose the Begum won’t mind my smoking 
with the window open. She’s a jolly good old woman, and Blanche b 
immensely improv^. I liked her manner with her mother to*night, 
I liked her laughing way with that stupid young cub of a boy, whom 
they oughtn’t to allow to get tipsy. She sang those little verses very 
prettily t they were devilish pretty verses too, though I say it who 
bhouldn’t say it.” And he hummed a tune which Blandw had put to 
xome verses of hisown., " Ah 1 what a fine night I How jolly a oignr 
i« at night 1 How pietty that little Saxon church looks in the moon* 
light ! 1 wonder what old Warrington’s doing ? Yes, she’s a day vlisb 
Dice little thing, as my uncle says.” 

" Oh, heavenly I Here broke out a voice from a clenutis-coversd 
ra!«ment near — a girl's voice : it was the voice of the author of 3£u 
Ltirmet. 

Pen buret into a laugh. '* Don’t teli about my smoking,” be ssidi 
leaning out of his own window. 

“ Oh 1 go on! I adore it.” cried the lady of ifet Lamm, 
“ Heaven^ night 1 Heavenly, heavenly moon I but 1 must shut my 
window and not talk to you, on account of lumaunl Howdrollthsy 
are, U$ mauril Adieu." And Pen began to sing the Good-night to 
Bon Bbsilio. 

The neat day they were walking in the fields together, laughing and 
chattering — ^the gayest pair of friends. They talked about tiiedaysof 
their youUi, and Blanche was prettily seutimentaL They talked about 
Lauro, dearest Laura— Blarnme bad loved ber as a sister] wan sbe 
happy with that odd Lady Kookmioster ? WcMdn’t she come and 
stay with them at Tuntwidge ? Ob, what walks they would take 
together I Whatsounthey would slug— the old, old songa. < Laura’s 
voice wae splendid. Did Arthuiv-she must call bim Arthur— «euwm- 
ber the songs they saog in tbe happy old days, now be was grown lucb 
a great man, and had such a $ueeiit Ste, 
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And the day after, which was enlivened with a happy rambk 
through the woods to Penshurst, and a sight of that pleasant park and 
hall, came that conversation with the curate which we have narrated, 
and which made our young friend think more and more. 

Is she all this perfection ? he asked himself. ** lias she become 
serious and religious ? Does she tend schools and visit the poor ? h 
she kind to her mother and brother ? Yes, 1 am sure of that : I have 
seen her.” And walking with his old tutor over his little parish, atul 
going to visit his school, it was with inexpressible delight that Pen 
found Blanche seated instructing the children, and fancied to himself 
how patient she must be, how good-natured, how ingenuous, how really 
simple in her tastes, and unspoiled by the world. 

**Anddo you really like the couutiy?** he asked her, as they 
walked together. 

** 1 should like never to see that odious city again. Oh, Arthur-- 
that is, Mr. — well, Arthur, then, — ime’s got k 1 thoughts grow up in iheso 
bwuet woods and calm solitudes, like those dowers which won’t bliHuu 
ill London, you know. The gardt^iier comes and changes our balcome^ 
once a week, I don’t think I shall bear to l(x>k London in the fai.r 
agaiu— its odious, smoky, brazen face 1 But heigho ! ” 

“ Why that sigh, Blanche ? ” 

Never mind why.” 

“ Yes I do mind why. Tell me, tell me everything.” 

I wish you hadn’t come tluwu;” and a second ethlion of J/(.i 
Soypirs came out. 

•* You don’t want mo, Blanche?” 

•* 1 don’t want you to go away. I don’t think this Iioum^ will 
very happy without you, and tlial’s why 1 wish that you never ha, 
couio.” 

Mcif tSoiipin weio here laid aside, and Mes Laniu's' had begun. 

Ah ! What answer ia given to th<»se in the eyes ol a young w'oman: 
What is the melliod employed h.i diying them ? What took j)lace‘r 
0 1 ingdoveaaiul loses, Odewsand wild-liowers, 0 waving greenwoods 
and U&lmy air^ of summer ^ Here were two batteied i^indou rakes, 
taking themselves in for a moment, and fancy iug that they were in love 
with each other, like Phillis and Corydou ! 

When one thinks of country houses and country walks, one 
Wonders that any man is left unmarried. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

TEMPTATION. 

AST and frank-spoken as Pendennis commonly was with War* 
rington, how came it that Arthur did not inform the friend and 
ilepositary of all his secrets, of the little circumstanoes which had 
uken place at the villa near Tunbridge Wells ? He talked about the 
M^covory of his old tutor Smirke, freely enough, and of his wife, and 
! his Anglo-Norman church, and of his departure from Clapham to 
i: >1110 : but when asked ab^ut Blanche, his answers were evasive or 
• literal; he said she was a g(K)d-natui ed clever little thing, that 
* .'htly guided she might make no such bad wife after all,l>ut that he 
' id for the momout no intention of marriage, that his days of romance 
v< 10 over, that he waswntcuted with his present lot, and so forth.- 
Ill the meantime there came occasionally to Lamb Court, Temple, 
'itty little satin envelopes, sujx^iscrilK^d in the neatest handwriting, 
>id hi^aled with one of those admirable ciphers, which, if Warrington 
id lieon cui ious encAgh to watch his friend’s letters, or indeed if the 
I'Ikt had been decipherable, would have shown (Jeorge that Mr. 
bihur was in corrobjKmdeiicc with a young lady whowj initials wore 
' V. To these fiietty little cum|;osilu»nb, Mr. Pen i ej)liwl in his best 
’ I gdllantest manner ; with jokes, with news of the town, with pciinis 
w It, nay, with pi etty little verses very likely, in reply to the versicles 
‘ the Muse of “Mes iiarmes.” BUnche we know rhymes with 
« i inch,” and “.‘*taunch,” and ** launch,” and no doubt a gentleman of 
' ingenuity would not foiego these advantages of i»ositioii, and 
'u,ild ring the pretty little changes upon these pleasing notes. Indeed 
e Ijelieve that those love* verses of Mr. Pen’s, which had such a 
« asiug success iu the ** Rose-leaves,” that charming Anuual edited 
iiody Violet Lebas, and illustrated by portraits of the female 
d ility by the famous artist Piukuey, were composed at this period of 
ir hero's life ; and were first addressed to Blanche, per post, before 
ey figured in print, eom€t$ as it were to Pinkney’s pictorial garland. 

“ Verses are all vei^ well,” the elder Pendennb said, who found 
IVn scratching down one of these artless effusions at the Club as be 
^ss waiting for his dinn^; »*and letter-writing if mamma allows it^ 
^ between such old conntrjr friends of course there may be a cor* 
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respondence, and that sort of thing — bnt mind, Pen, and don’t commit 
yourself, my boy. For who knows what the doose may happen ? The 
best way is to make your letters safe. I never wrote a letter in all my 
life that would commit me, and demmy, sir, I have had some expe- 
rience of women.” And the worthy gentleman, growing more garrulous 
and confidential with his nephew as he grew older, told many affecting: 
instances of the evil results consequent upon this want of caution to 
many persons in society ; ” — how from using too ardent expressions 
in some poetical notes to the widow Naylor, young Si^ny had sub- 
jected himself to a visit of remonstrance from the widow’s brother 
Oolonel Flint ; and thus had been forced into a marriage with a woman 
old enough to be his mother : how when Louisa Salter had at length 
succeeded in securing young Sir John Bird, Hopwood, of the Blues, 
produced some letters which Miss S. had written to him, and caused a 
withdrawal on Bird’s part, who afterwards was united toMissStickney, 
of Lyme Regis, &c. The Major, if he had not reading, had plenty of 
observation, and could back his wise saws with a multitude of modern 
instances, which he had acquired in a long and careful perusal of the 
great book of the wcprld. 

Pen laughed at the examples, and blushing a little at his uncle’s 
remonstrances, said that he would bear them in mind and be cautious. 
He blushed, perhaps, because he had borne them in mind ; because 
he was cautious : because in his letters to Miss Blanche he had from 
instinct, or honesty perhaps, refrained from any avowals which might 
compromise him. Don’t you remember the Jesson I had, sir, in 
Lady Mirabel’s — Miss Fothei ingay’s affair? I am not to be caught 
again, uncle,” Arthur said with mock frankness and humility. Old 
Pendennis congratulated himself and his ncfphew heartily on the 
latter’s prudence and progress, and was pleased at the position which 
Arthur was taking as a man of the world. 

No doubt, if Warrington had been consulted, his opinion would 
have been different: and he would have tbld Pen that the boy’s foolish 
letters were better than the man’s adroit compliments and slippery 
gallantries ; that to win the woman he loves, only a knave or a 
coward advances under cover, with subterfuges, and a retreat secured 
behind him : but Pen spoke not on this matter to Mr. Warrington, 
knowing*^retty well that he was guilty, and whi^t his friend’s verdict 
would hd. 

Golond Altamont had not been for many weeks absent on his 
foreign tour — Sir Francis Olavering having retired meanwhile into the 
country pdrsuant to his agreement with Major Pendennis — when the 
ills of fate began to fall rather suddenly and heavily uppn the sole 
remaining partner of the little firm of Shepherd’s Inn. Whm Strong, 
at parting with Altamont, refused the loan proffered by the latter in 
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the fulness of bis purse and the generosity of his heart, he su(«]i 

a sacriBce to conscience and delicacy as caused him many an after 
twinge and pang ; and he felt— it was not very many hours in his life 
ho had experienced the feeling — ^that in this juncture of his affairs he 
had been too delicate and too scrupulous. Why should a fellow in 
want refuse a kind offer kindly made ? Why should a thirsty man 
decline a pitcher of water from a friendly hand, because it was a little 
soiled ? Strong*s conscience smote him for refusing what the other had 
fairly come by,and generously proffered : and he thought ruefully, now 
it was too late, that Altamont’s cash would have been as well in his 
pocket as in that of the gambling-house proprietor at Baden or Ems, 
with whom his Excellency would infallibly leave his Derby winnings. 
It was whispered among the tradesmen, bill-discounters^nd others^o 
had commercial dealings with Captain Strong, that he and the Baronet 
had parted company, and that the Captain’s “ paper” was henceforth 
of no value. The tradesmen, who had put a wonderful confidence in 
him hitherto, — for who could resist Strong’s jolly face and frank and 
honest demeanour ? — ^now began to pour in their bills with a cowardly 
mistrust and unanimity. The knocks at the Shepherd’s Inn chambers’ 
door were constant, and tailors, boot-makers, pastrycooks who had 
furnished. dizmers, in their own persons, or by the boys their repre- 
sentatives, held levees on Strong’s stairs. To these were added one 
or two persons of a less clamorous but' far more sly and dangerous 
sort, — ^the young clerks of lawyers, namely, who lurked about the Inn, 
or concerted with Mr. Campion’s young man in the chambers hard by^ 
having in their dismal pocket-b^ks copies Of writs to be served on 
Edward Strong, requiring him to appear on an early day next term 
before our Sovereign Lady the Queen, si^ answer to &c. Ac. 

From this invasion of creditors, poor Sj^ng, who had not a guinea 
in his pocket, had, of course, no refuge lut that of the Englishman’s 
castle, into which he retired, shutting th^outer and inner doors upon 
the enemy, and not quitting his stronghold until after nightfall. 
Against this outer l^rrier the foe used to come sod knock and curse 
in vain, whilst the Chevalier peeped at them from behind the little 
curtain which he had put over the orifice of his letter-box ; and had 
the dismal satisfaction of seeing the faces of furious clerk and fiery 
dun, as they dashed up against the door and retreated from it. But 
as they could not be always at his gate, or sleep on his staircase^ riw 
enemies of the Chevalier sometimes left him free. 

Strong, when so pressed by his Commercial antagonists, was nok 
quite alone in his defence against them, but had secured for bime^f 
an ally or two. His friends were instructed to communicate urith 
him by a sjnitem of private signals: and they thus kept the 
from staring by bringing in nMessaty supplies, and kept up Scuongrs 
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heart and prevented him from surrendering, by visiting him and 
cheering him in his retreat. Two of Ned’s most faithful allies were 
Huxter and Miss Fanny Bolton : when hostile visitors were prowling 
about the Inn, Fanny’s little sisters were taught a particular cry or 
jodel, which they innocently whooped in the court ; when Fanny and 
lluxter came up to visit Strong they archly sang this same note at 
his door; when that barrier was straightway opened, the honest gan i- 
son came out smiling, the provisions and the pot of poiter were 
brought in, and in the society of his faithful friends the beleaguered 
one passed a comfortable night. There are some men who could not 
live under this excitement, but Strong was a brave man as we have 
said, who had seen service and never lost heart in peril. 

But besides allies, our general had secured for himself, under 
difficulties, that still i^gre' necessary aid, — a retreat It has been 
mentioned in a former part of this history, how Messrs. Costigan and 
Bo^s lived in the house next door to Captain Strong, and that the 
window of one of their rooms was not very far off the kitchen- window 
which was situated in the upper story of Strong’s chambers. A 
leaden water-pipe and gutter served for the two ; and Strong, looking 
out from his kitchen one day, saw that he could spring with great 
ease up to the sill of his neighbour’s window, and clamber up the pipe 
which communicated from one to the other. He had laughingly 
shown this refuge to his chum, Altamont ; and they had agreed that 
it would be as well not to mention the circumstance to Captain 
Costigan, whose duns were numerous, and who would be constantly 
flying down the pipe into their apartments if this way of escape were 
shown to him. ^ 

But now that the evil days were come, Strong made use of the 

n e, and one afternoon burst in upon Bows and Costigan with 
y face, and explained that the enemy was in waiting on his 
staircase, and that be had taken this means of giving them the slip. 
So while Mr. Mark’s aides-de-camp were in waiting in the passage of 
No. 3, Strong walked down the steps of No. 4, dined at the Albion, 
went to the play, and i eturned home at midnight, to the astonish- 
ment of Mrs. Bolton and Fanny, who had not seen him quit his 
chambers and could not conceive how he could have passed the line of 
sentries. 

. Strong bore this siege for some weeks with admirable spirit and 
resolution, and as only such an old and brave soldier would, for the 
pains and privation^ which he had to endure were enough to depress 
any man of ordinary courage ; and what vexed and riled ” him (to 
use his own expression) was the infernal indifference and cowardly 
ingratitude of Olavering, to whom he wrote letter after letter, which 
the Baronet never acknowledged by a single wi^rd^ or by the smallest 
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remittance, though a fiTe-pound note, as Strong said, at that time would 
have been a fortune to him. 

But better days were in dtore for the Chevalier, and in the midst of 
bis despondency and perplexities there came to him a most welcome 
aid. “ Yes. if it hadn’t been for this good fellow here,” said Strong ; 
“ for a good fellow you are, Altamont, my boy, and hang me if I don’t 
stand by you as long as I live ; I think, Pendennis. it would have been 
all up with Ned Strong. It was the fifth ureek of my being kept a 
prisoner, for I couldn’t be always risking my neck across that water- 
pipe, and taking my walks abroad through poor old Cos’s window, and 
my spirit was quite broken, sir — dammy, quite beat, and I was thinking 
of putting an end to myself, and I should have done it in another week, 
when who should drop down from heaven bu^ltamont ! ” 

“ Heaven ain’t exactly the place, Ned,” saSo^Altamont. “ I came 
from Baden- Baden, ’’said he, and I’d had a deuced lucky month thpre, 
that’s all.” 

“ Well, sir, he took up Mark’s bill, and he paid the* other fellows 
that were upon me, like a man, sir, that he did,” said Strong, enthu- 
siastically. 

And I shall be very happy to stand a bottle of claret for this com- 
pany, and as'many more as the company chooses,” said Mr. Altamont, 
with a blush. ** Hallo 1 waiter, bring us a magnum of the right sort, 
do you hear ? And we’Jl drink our healths all round, sir — and may 
every good fellow like Strong find another good fellow to stand by him 
at a pinch. ThaPs ihy sentiment, Mr. Pendennis, though I don’t like 
your name.” 

** No ! And why ? ” asked Arthur. 

Strong pressed the Colonel’s foot under tbe table here : and Alta- 
mont, rather excited, filled up another bumpel^, nodded to Pen, drank 
off his wine, and said, ** He was a gentleman, and that was sufficient, 
and they were all gentlemcm.” 

The meeting between these all gentlemen ” took place at Rich- 
mond, whither Pendennis had gone to dinner, and where he found the 
Chevalier and his fi iend at table In the oo£Pee-room. Both of the latter 
were exceedingly hilarious, talkative, and excited by wine, and Strong, 
who was an admirable story-teller, told the story of his own siege, and 
adventures and escapes with great liveliness and humour, and described 
the talk of the sheriff’s officers at his door, the pretty little sigfnals of 
Fanny, the grotesque exclamations of Costigan when the Chevalier 
burst in at his window, and bis final rescue by Altamont, in a most 
graphic manner, and so as greatly to interest his hearers. 

“As for me, it*8 nothing,” Altamont said. “When a ship’s paid 
off« a obap spends bis nopney, yon know. And it*s the fellers at the 
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black and red at Baden-Baden that did it. I won a good bit of 
money there, and intend to win a good bit more, don’t I, Strong ? 
I’m goinff to take him with me> IVe got a system. Fli mak6,faia 
fortune, I tell you. I’ll make your fortune, if you like— dammy, 
eTerylx^y’s fortune. But what I’ll do, and no mistake, boys, I 
promise you : I’ll put in for that little Fanny. Dammy, sir, what 
do you think she did ? She had two pound, and I’m blest if she 
didn’t go and lend it to Ned Strong ! Didn’t she, Ned ? Let’s drink 
her health.” 


With all my heart,” said Arthur, and pledged this toast with the 
greatest cordiality. 

Mr. Altamont then began, with the greatest volubility, and at 
great length, to describe his system. He said that it was infallible, 
if played with coolness ; that he had it from a chap at Baden, who 
bad lost by it, it was true, but because he had not capital enough ; if 
he could have stood one moie turn of the wheel, be would have had all 
his money back ; that he and several moie chaps were going to make 
a bank, and try it ; and that he would put every shilling he was worth 
into it, and had come back to this country, for the express purpose of 
fetching away his money, and Captain Strong; that Strong should play 
for him : that he could trust Strong and his temper much better than 
he could his own, and much better than Bloundell-Bloundell or the 
Italian that ** stood in.” As he emptied his bottle, the Colonel 
described at full length all his plans and prospects to Pen, who was 
interested in listening to his story, and the confessions of his daring 
and lawless good-humour. 


I met that queer fellow Altamont the other day,” Pen said to his 
uncle, a day or two afterwards. 

Altamont? What Altamont? There’s Lord Westport’s son,” 
said the Major. 

** No, no ; the fellow who came tipsy irto Clavering’s dining-room 
one day when we were there,” said the nephew, laughing ; ** and he 
said^he did not like the name of Pendennis, though be did me the 
honour to think that I was a good fellow.” 

** I don’t know any man of the name of Altamont, I give you my 
honour,” said the impenetrable Major ; and as for your acquaintance, 
I think the less you have to do with him, the better, Arj^f^” 

Arthur laughed again. <<Be is goio^toqoit tlie . and 


Arthur laughed again. <<Be is goio^toqoit the emtigf . and 
make his fortune by a gambling qrsteni. Eb and 
acquaintance, Blpundell, are partnerp, and ^ out 

Strong with him as aide-de-canq>. ii it wt 

wd Olavering, I wonder ? ” , ‘ 

•* I fhould think, mind yoti, fw, I 
have onljthe idea-that tlitte bM tiaen 
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previous life which gives these fellows and some others a oertam 
power over him ; and if theie should be such a secret^ which is' no 
affair of ours, mj hoy, dammy, I say, it ought to be a lesson to a xUan 
to keep himself straight in life, and not to give any man a chance 
over him/* 

«« Why, I thmk you have some means of persuasion over Glavering, 
uncle, or why should he give me that seat in Parliament?” 

« Glavering thinks he ain’t fit for Parliament,” the Major answered. 
“ No more he is. What’s to pi event him from putting you or anybody 
else into his place if he likes ? Do you think that the Government 
or the Opposition would make any bones about accepting the sest if 
he offered it to them ? Why should you be more squeamish tha n the 
first men, and the most honourable men, and men of the higlt^ birth 
and position in the country, begad ? ” The Colonel had an answer of 
this kind to most of Pen’s objections, and Pen accepted his uncle’s 
replies, not so much because he believed them, but because he wished 
to believe them. We do a thing — which of us has not ? — ^not because 
** everybody does it,” but because we like it ; and our acquiescence, 
alas 1 proves not that everybody is right, but that we and the rest of 
the world are poor cieatures alike. 


At his next visit to Tunbridge, Mr. Pen did not forget to amuse 
Miss Blanche with the history which he had learned at Richmond of 
the Chevalier’s imprisonment, and of Altamost’s gallant rescue. And 
after he had told bis tale in his usual satirical way, he mentioned with 
piaise and emotion little Fanny’s generous behaviour to the Chevalier 
and Altamont’s enthusiasm in her behalf. 


Miss Blanche was somewhat jealous, and a good deal piqued and 
curious about Fanny. Among the many confidential little communis 
cations which Arthur made to Miss Amory in the course of their 
delightful lural drives and their sweet evening walks, it may be sup- 
posed that our hero woula not forget a story so interesting to himselfi 
imd so likely to be interesting to her, as that of the passion end cere 
of the poor little Ariadne of Shepherd’s Inn. His own pari in tbet 
drema ha d^soribed, to do him justice, with becoming modesty ; thq 
el which he wished to draw bom the tale being one in aoom^^ 
iUa usual satirical ipood, via. that women get over their fcitea 

*' ae men do (for the lajr Blanche, in 
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time it had taken to heal those wounds of the tender litMe bleedmg 
heart, Mr. Pen did not know, or perhaps did not choose to know ; for 
he was at once modest and doubtful about his capabilities as a con- 
queror of hearts, and averse to believe ^hat be had executed any 
dangerous ravages on that particular one, though his own instance 
and argument told against himself in this case ; for if, as he said, 
Miss Fanny was by tbb time in love with her surgical adorer, who 
had neither good looks nor good manners, nor wit, nor anything but 
ardour and fidelity to recommend him, must she not, in her first 
sickness of the love complaint, have had a serious attack, and suffered 
keenly for a man, who had certainly a number of the showy qualities 
which Mr. Huxter wanted ? 

<< You wicked odious creature,** Miss Blanche said, ** I believe 
that you are enraged with Fanny for being so impudent as to forget 
you, and that you are actually jealous of Mr. Huxter.** Perhaps 
Miss Amory was right, as the blush which came in spite of himself 
and tingled upon Pendennis’s check (one of those blows with which 
a man’s vanity is constantly slapping his face,) proved to Pen that he 
was angry to think he had been superseded by such a rival. By su( 
a fellow as that ! without any conceivable good quality !. Oh, Mr! 
Pendennis 1 (although this remark does not apply to such a smart 
fellow as you) if Nature had not made chat provision for each sex 
in the credulity of the other, which sees good qualities where none 
exist, good looks in donkeys* ears, wit in their numskulls, and music 
in their bray, there would not have been near so much marrying 
and giving in marriage as now obtains, and as is necessary for 
the due propagation and continuance of the noble race to which 
we belong 1 * 

** Jealous or not,’* Pen said, and, Blanche, 1 don’t say nb, I should 
have liked Fanny to come to a better end than that. 1 don’t like 
histories that end in that cynical way ; and when we arrive at tfid con- 
clusion of a story of a pretty girl’s passion, to find such a figure as 
Uuxter’s at the last page of the tale. Is all life a compromise, n^ 
lady fair, and the end of the battle of love an ignoble surrender ? 
the search for the Cupid which my poor little Psyche pursued in the 
darkness — ^the god of her soul’s longing— the god of the blooming 
cheek and rainbow pinions — to result in Huxter, smelling of tobacco 
and gallipots ? 1 wish, though 1 don’t see it in life, that people could 
be like Jenny and Jessamy, or my Lord and Lady Clementina in the 
story-books and fashionable novels, and at once under the ceremony, 
and, as it were, at the parson’s benediction, become perfectly hand- 
some and good and hap^y ever after ” 

And .don’t you intend to be good and happy, pray,' Monsieur le 
Misanthrope — and are you very discontented with your lot — and will 
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your marriage be a compromise,” asked the author of Mea Larmu 
with a charming nioua ; “ and is your Psyche an odious vulgar wretch ? 
You wicked satirical creature, I can’t abide you 1 You take the hearts 
of young things, play with them, and fling them away with scorn. You 
ask for love and trample on it You^ — ^you make me cry, that you do, 
Arthur, and — ^and don’t — and I worCt be consoled in that way — and I 
think Fanny was quite right in leaving such a heartless creature.” 

“Again, I don’t say no,” said Pen, looking very gloomily at 
Blanche, and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at 
consolation, which had elicited that sweet monosyllable “ don’t ” 
from the young lady. “ I don’t think I have much of what people 
call heart ; but I don’t profes.^ it. I made my venture when I was 
eighteen, and lighted my lamp and went in search of Cupid. And 
what was my discovery of love ! — a vulgar dancing- woman. I failed, 
as everybody does, almost everybody ; only it is luckier to fail before 
marriage than after.” 

“ Merci du choix^ Monsieur said the Sylphide, making a curtsey. 

“ Look, my little Blanche,” said Pen, taking her hand, and with his 
« siice of s^d good-humour ; “ at least I stoop to no flatteries.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” said Miss Blanche. 

“ And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you 
and I, with our experience, ape romance and dissemble passion ? I 
do not believe Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beau- 
tiful, nor the greatest poetess, nor the most sur|^ssing musician, any 
more than I believe you to be the tallest woman in the whole world-— 
like the giantes , whose picture we saw as we rode through the fair 
yesterday, '.ac if I don’t set you up as a heroine, neither do I offer 
you your vjry humble servant as a hero. But 1 think you are— well, 
there, I think you are very sufficiently good-looking.” 

“ Merci” Miss Blanche said with another curtsey. 

“ I think you sing charmingly. I’m sure you’re qlever. I hope 
' and believe that you are good-natured, and that you will be com- 
^ -nionable.” 

“ And so, provided I bring you a certain sura of money and a seat 
in Parliament, you condescend to fling to mo your royal pocket- 
handkerchief,” said Blanche. “ Que d'homeur I We used to ^11 
your Highness the Prince of Pairoaks. What au honour to thiw 
that I am to be elevated to the throne, and to bring the seat in 
Parliament as backsheesh to the sultan I I am gjad I am clever, 
.-and that I can play and sing to your liking ; my songs will amuse my 
lord’s leisure.” . 

“ And if thieves are about the bouse,” said Pen, grimly purauing 
the simile, “ forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking <»refl aod 
'enemies in ambush and passions in arms, my -Morgiana will dance 
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round me with a tambourine, and kill all mj rogues and thieves with 
a smile. Won’t she ? ” But Pen looked as if he did not believe that 
she would. ** Ah, Blanche,” he continued after a pause, ** don’t be 
angry ; don’t be hurt at my truth-telling. Don’t you see that I always 
take you at your word ? You say you will be a slave and dance— I 
say, dance. You say, * 1 take you with what you bring : ’ 1 say, * 1 
take you with what you bring.’ To the necessary deceits and hypo- 
crisies of our life, why add any that are useless and unnecessary ? If 
I offer myself to you because I think we have a fair chance of being 
happy together, and because by your help I may get for both of us a 
go^ place, and a not undistinguished name, why ask me to feign 
raptures and counterfeit romance, in which neither of us believe ? Do 
you want me to come wooing in a Prince Prettyman’s dress from the 
masquerade warehouse, and to pay you compliments like Sir Charles 
Orandison ? Do you want me to make you verses as in the days 
when we were — when we were cbileren ? I will if you like, and sell 
them to Bacon and Bungay afterwards. Shall I feed my pretty prin- 
cess with bonbons f ” 

Mats f adore la bonbons^ mot,” said the little Sylpbide, with a 
queer piteous look. 

I can buy a hatful at Fortnum and Mason’s for a guinea. And 
it shall have its bonbons, its pooty little sugar-plums, that it shall,” 
Fen said with a bitter smile. Nay, my dear — ^nay, my dearest little 
Blanche, don’t cry. Dry the pretty eyes, I can’t bear that ; ” and he 
proceeded to offer that consolation which the circ amstance required, 
and which the tears, the genuine tears of vexation, which now sprang 
from the angry eyes of the author of ** Mes Larmes ” demanded. 

The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite frightened and 
overcame the girl. ** I— I don’t want your consolation. 1 — I never 
was— so — spoken to bef — by any of my — ^my — ^by anybody ” — she 
sobbed out, with much simplicity. 

Anybody ! ” shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of laughter, and 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which her cheek had 
ever exhibited, and she cried out, ** Oh, Arthur, vous eta un hommt 
terrible!*' She felt bewildered, frightened, oppressed, the worldly 
little flirt who had been playing at love for the last dozen years of her 
life, and yet not displeased at meeting a master. 

* Tell me, Arthur,” she said, after a pause in this strange love- 
making, ** why does Sir Francis Clavering give up his seat in Parlia- 
ment ? ” 

Au foU, why does he give it to me ? ” asked Arthur, now blwbing 
in his turn. 

You always mock me, 8ir,”-6he said. “ ff it is good to be in 
Parliament, why does Sir Francis go out ? ” 
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"Mj Tindfi h&s talked him over. He always said that you were 
not sufficiently provided for. In the— the famUy disputes, when your 
mamma paid his debts so liberally, it was stipulated, I suppose, that 
you— that is, that I— that is, upon my word, I don’t know why he goes 
out of Parliament,” Fen said, with rather a forced laughi " You see^ 
Blanche, that you and I are two good little children, and that this 
marriage has been arranged for ns by our mammas and uncles, and 
that we must be obedient, like a good little boy and girl.” 

So, when Pen went to London, he sent Blanche a box of bonbons, 
each sugar*plum of which was wrapped up in ready-made French 
verses, of the most tender kind ; and, besides, despatched to her some 
poems of his own manufacture, quite as artless and authentic ; and it 
was no wonder that he did not tell "Vi arrington what his conversations 
with Miss Amory had been, of so delicate a sentiment were they, and 
of a nature so necessarily private. 

And if, like many a worse and better man, Arthur Pendennis, the 
widow’s son, was meditating an apostasy, and going to sell himself to 
—we all know whom— at least the renegade did not pretend to be a 
believer in the creed to which he was ready to swear. And if every 
woman and man in this kingdom, who has sold her or himself for 
money or position, as Mr. Pendennis was about to do, would but 

S urchase a copy of his memoirs, what tons of volumes Messrs. Smith, 
llder and Co. would sell 1 







CHAPTER LXV. 

IN WHICH PEN BEGINS HIS CANVASS. 

M elancholy as the great house at Clavering Park had been 
in the days before his marriage, when its bankrupt proprietor 
was a refugee in foreign lands, it was not much more cheerful now 
when Sir Francis Clavering came to inhabit it. The greater part of 
the mansion was shut up, and the Baronet only occupied a few of the 
rooms on the ground floor, where his housekeeper and her assistant 
from the lodge gate waited upon the luckless gentleman in his forced 
retreat, and cooked a part of the game which he spent the dreaiy 
mornings in shooting. Lightfoot, his man, had passed over to my 
lady’s service; and, as Pen was informed in a letter from Mr. Smirko, 
who performed the ceremony, had executed his prudent intention of 
marrying Mrs. Bonner, my lady’s woman, who, in her mature years, 
was stricken with the charms of the youth, and endowed him with her 
savings and her elderly person. To be landlord and landlady of the 
** Olavering Arms ” was the ambition of both of \hem ; and it was 
agreed that they were to remain in Lady Clavering’s service until 
quarter-day arrived, when they were to take possession of their hotel. 
Pen graciously promised that he would give his election dinner there, 
when the Baronet should vacate his seat in the young man’s favour ; 
and, as it had been agreed by his uncle, to whom Olavering seemed to 
be able to refuse nothing, Arthur came down in September on a visit 
to Clavering Park, the owner of wliich was Very glad to have a com- 
panion who would relieve hisjoneliness, and perhaps would lend him 
a little ready money. * 

Pen furnished his host^ith these desirable supplies a couple of 
days after he had made his appearance at Clavering : and no sooner 
were these small funds in Sir Francis’s pocket, than the latter found 
he had business at Chatteris and the neighbouring watering-places, of 

which shire boasts many, and went off to see to his affairs, which 

were transacted, as might be supposed, at the county race-grounds 
and billiard-rooms. Arthur could live alone well enough, having 
many mental resources and amusements which did not require other 
persons’ company : he could walk with the game-keeper of a morningy 
and for the evenings there were plenty of booled and occupation for a 
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literary genius like Mr. Arthur, who required but a cigar and a sheet 
of paper or two to make the night pass away pleasantly. In truth, in 
two or three days he had found the society of Sir Francis Olavering 
perfectly intolerable ; and it was with a mischievous eagerness and 
satisfaction that he offered Olavering the little pecuniary aid which the 
latter, according to his custom solicited ; and supplied him with the 
means of taking dight from his own house. 

Besides, our ingenious friend had to ingratiate himself with the 
townspeople of Clavering, and with the voters of the borough which 
he hoped to represent ; and he set himself to this task with only the 
more eagerness, remembering how unpopular he had before been in 
Clavering, and determined to vanquish the odium which he had in- 
spired amongst the simple people there. His sense of humour made 
him delight in this task. Naturally rather reserved and silent in public, 
he became on a sudden as franlc, easy, and jovial, as Captain Strong. 
Ue laughed with everybody who would exchange a laugh with him, 
shook hands right and left, with what may be certainly called a 
dexterous cordiality ; made his appearance at the market-day and the 
farmers’ ordinary ; and, in fine, acted like a consummate hypocrite, 
and as gentlemen of the highest birth and most spotless integrity act 
when they wish to make themselves agreeable to their constituents, 
and have some end to gain of the country folks. How is it that we 
allow ourselves not to be deceived, but to be ingratiated so readily by 
a glib tongue, a ready laugh, and a frank manner ? We know, fot the 
must part, that it ds false coin, and we take it : wo know* that it is 
flattery, which it 3ost8 nothing to distribute to everybody, and we had 
rather have it than be without it. Friend Pen went about at Clavering, 
laboriously simple and adroitly pleased, and quite a different being 
from the scornful and rather sulky young dandy whom the inhabitants 
remembered ten years ago. 

The Rectory was shut up. Doctor Portman was gone, with his 
gout and his family, to naTrogate>; an event which Pen deplored very 
much in a letter to the Doctor, in which, in a few kind and simple 
words, he expressed his regret at not seeing his old friend, whose 
advice he wanted and whose aid he might require some day ; but Pen 
consoled himself for the Doctors ab^ce, by making acquaintanco 
with Mr. Simcoe, the opposition preacher, and with the two partfmrs 
of the cloth-factory at Chatteris, and with the Independent p^cher 
there, all of whom he met at the Clavering Athenmum, which we 
Liberal party had set up in accordance with the advanced spirit of the 
and perhaps in opposition to the aristocratic old reading-room> 
into which the •* Edinburgh Review ” had once scarcely got a^dmis- 
sion, and where no tradesmen were allowed an entrance.^ pro* 
pitiated the younger# jfertner of the cloth-factoryi by asking bw4 to 
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dine in a friendly way at the Park : he complimented the Honourable 
Mrs. Simcoe with hares and partridges from the same quarter, and a 
request to read her husband’s last sermon ; and being a little unwell 
one day, the rascal took advantage of the circumstance to show his 
tongue to Mr. Huxter, who sent him medicines and called the next 
morning. HowdelightedoldPendennis wouldhave been with his pupil! 
Pen himself was amused with the sport in which he was engaged, and 
his success inspired him with a wicked good-humoun 
^ And yet, as he walked out of Clavering of a night, after pre- 
sidium^” at a meeting of the Athenmum, or working trough an 
evening with Mrs. Simcoe, who, with her husband, was awed by the 
young Londoner’s reputation, and had heard of bis social successes; 
as he passed over the old familiar bridge of the rushing Brawl, and 
heard that well-remembered sound qf waters beneath, and saw his 
own cottage of Fairoaks among the trees, their darkling outlines 
clear against the starlit sky, different thoughts no doubt came to the 
young man’s mind, and awakened pangs of grief and shame there. 
There still used to be a light in the windows of the room which he 
remembered so well, and in which the Saint who loved him had 
passed so many hours of care and yearning and prayer. He turned 
away* his gaze from the faint light which seemed to pursue him with 
its wan reproachful gaze, as though it was his mother’s spirit watching 
and warning* How clear the night was ! how keen the stars shone ; 
how ceaseless the rush of the flowing waters ; the old home trees whis- 
pered, and waved gently their <^rk heads andbranchesover the cottage 
roof. Yonder, in the faint starlight glimmer, was Ihe terrace where, as 
a boy, he walked of summer evenings, ardent and trustful, unspott^, 
untried, ignorant of doubts or passions; sheltered as yet from the 
world’s contamination in the pure and anxious bosom of love. . . . 
The clockof the near town tolling midnight, with a clang, disturbs our 
wanderer’s reverie, and sends him onwards towards his night’sresting- 
place, through the lodge into Glavering’s avenue, and under the dark 
arcades of the rustling limes. 

When he sees the cottage the next time, it is smiling in sunset; 
those bedroom windows are open where the light wasburningthe night 
before ; and Pen’s tenant. Captain Stokes, of the Bombay Artillery 
(whose mother, old Mrs. Stokes, lives in Clavering) receives his land- 
lord’s visit with great cordiality: shows him over the gjounds and 
the new pond he has made in the back garden from the stables ; 
talks to him confldentially about the roof and chimneys, and begs 
Mr. Pendennis to name a day when he vrill do himself and Mrs. 
Stokes the pleasure to, fta Pen, who has been a fortnight in the 
country, excuses himself for pot having called sooner upcm (he Captain 
by .frankly owning that he had not the heart to do it. << I under- 
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stand you, sir,^ the Captain says ; and Mrs. Stokes, who had slipped 
away at the ring of the bell (how odd it seemed to Pen to ring the 
bell I), comes down in her best gown, surrounded by her childreai 
The young ones clamber about Stokes : the boy jumps into an arm- 
chair. It was Pen’s* father's arm-chair ; and Arthur remembers the 
days when he would as soon have thought of mounting the king’s 
throne as of seating himself in that arm-chair. He asks Miss Stokes 
—she is the very image of her mamma— if she can play ? He should 
like to hear a tune on that piano. She plays. He hears the notes of 
the old piano once more, enfeebled by age, but he does not listen to 
the player. He is listening to Laura singing as in the days of their 
youth, and sees his mother bending and b^tmg time over the shoul- 
der of the girl. 

The dinner at Fairoaks given in Pen’s honour by his tenant, and at 
which old Mrs. Stokes, Captain Glanders, Squire Hobnell, and the 
clergyman and his lady from Tinkleton, were present, was very 
stupid and melancholy for Pen, until the waiter from Clavering (who 
aided the Captain’s stable-boy and Mrs. Stokes’s butler), whom Pen 
remembered as a street boy, and who was now indeed barber in that 
place, dropped a plate over Pen’s shoulder, on which Mr. Hobnell 
(who also employed him) remarked, I suppose, Hodson, your hands 
are slippery with bear’s-grease. He’s always dropping the orockexr 
about, that Hodson is — haw, hawl” On which Hodson blushed, 
and looked so disconcerted, that Pen burst out laughing; and good- 
humour and hilarity were the order of the evening. For the second 
course, there was a hare and partridges top and bottom, and when 
after the withdrawal of the servants Pen said to the Vicar of Tinkle- 
ton, I think, Mr. Stocks, you should have asked Hodson to ctr^ 
the hare*" the joke was taken instantly by the clergyman, who was 
followed in the course of a few minutes by Captains Stokes and 
Glanders, and by Mr. Hobnell, who arrived rather late, but with an 
immense guffaw. * 

While Mr. Pen was engaged in the country in the above schemes, 
it l^ppened that the lady of his choice, if not of his affections, 
came up to London from the Tunbridge villa bound i^n shopping 
expeditions or important business, and m company of old Mrs* Bonner, 
her mother’s mam, who had lived and quarrelled with Blanche 
many times since she was an infant, and who now being about to 
quit Lady Olayering’s service for the hymeneal state, was anxious 
like a good soul to bestow some token of respectful kindness wni 
her old a nd young mistress before she quitted thenr altogeti^, 
to take her post as the wife of LightlSoot, and landlady of the 
‘‘Olavering Arms,” 
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The honest woman took the benefit of Miss Amory’s taste to 
make the purchase which she intended to offer her ladyship ; and 
requested the fair Blanche to choose something* for herself that 
should be to her liking, and remind her of her old nurse who had 
attended her through many a wakeful night, and eventful teething, 
and childish fever, and who loved her like a child of her own a’most. 
The purchases were made, and as the nurse insisted on buying 
an immense Bible for Blanche, the young lady suggested that 
Bonner should purchase a large “ Johnson’s Dictionary ” for her 
mamma. Each of the two women might certainly profit by the 
present made to her. 

Then Mrs. Bonner invested money in some bargains in linen- 
drapery, which might be useful at the Clavering Arms,” and bought 
a red and yellow neck-handkerchief, which Blanche could see at once 
was intended for Mr. Lightfoot. Younger than herself by at least 
five-and-twenty years, Mrs. Bonner regarded that youth with a fond- 
ness at once parental and conjugal, and loved to lavish ornaments on 
his person, which already glittered with pins, rings, shirt-studs, and 
chains and seals, purchased at the good creature’s expense. 

It was in the Strand that Mrs. Bonner made her purchases, aided 
by Miss Blanche, who liked the fun very well, and when the old lady 
had bought everything that she desired, and was leaving the shop, 
Blanche, with a smiling face, and a sweet bow to one of the shopmen, 
said, Pray, sir, will you have the kindness to show us the way to 
Shepherd’s Inn?” 

Shepherd’s Inn was but a few score of yards o^, Oldcastle Street 
was close by, the elegant young shopman pointed out the turning 
which the young lady was to take, and she and her companion walked 
off together. 

** Shepherd’s Inn I what can you want in Shepherd’s Inn, Miss 
Blanche ? ” Bonner inquired. “ Mr. Strong lives there. Do you want 
to go and see the Captain ? ” 

** I should like to see the Captain very well. I like the Captain ; 
but it is not him T want I want to see a dear little good girl, who was 
very kind to — to Mr. Arthur when be was so ill last year, and saved 
his life almost ; and I want to thank her, and ask her if she would like 
anything. I looked out several of my dresses on purpose this morning, 
Bonner ! ” and she looked at Bonner as if she had a right to admira- 
tion, and had performed an act of remarkable virtue. Blanche, 
indeed, was very fond of sugar-plums ; she would have fed the poor 
upon them, when she had had enough, and given a country-girl a ball- 
dress when she had worn it and was tired of it 

“ Pretty girl — ^pretty young woman 1 ” mumbled Mrs; Conner. “ I 
know I want no pretty young women to come qbout Lightfoot/’ and . 
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in imagination she peopled the ** Clavering Arms with a hafem of 
the most hideous chambermaids and barmaids. 

Blanche, with pink and blue, and feathers, and flowers, apd 
trinkets, and a shot*silk dress, and a wonderful mantle, and a charming 
parasol, presented a vision of elegance and beauty such as tewil- 
dered the eyes of Mrs. Bolton, who was scrubbing the Lodge floor 
of Shepherd’s Inn, and caused Betsy- Jane and Ameliar-Ann to look 
with delight. 

Blanche looked on them with a smile of ineffable sweetness and 
protection ; like Rowena going to see Rebecca ; like Marie Antoinette^ 
visiting the poor in the famine; like the Marchioness of Caraba's 
alighting from her carriage and four at a pauper-tenant’s door, and 
taking from John No. II. the packet of Epsom salts for the invalid’s 
benefit, carrying it with her own imperial hand into the sick room—* 
Blanche felt a queen stepping down from her throne to visit a subject, 
and enjoyed all the bland consciousness of doing a good action. 

My good woman I I want to see Fanny — Fanny Bolton ; is she 
here ? ” 

Mrs. Bolton had a sudden suspicion, from the splendour of 
Blanche’s appearance, that it must be a play-actor, or something 
worse. 

“ What do you want with Fanny, pray ? ” she asked. 

I am Lady Clavering’s daughter— you have heard of Sir Francis 
Clavering ? And I wish very much indeed to see Fanny Bolton. 

“ Pray step in. Miss — Betsy-Jane, where’s Fanny ? ” 

Betsy- Jane said Fanny had gone into No. 3 staircase, on which 
Mrs. Bolton said she was probably in Strong’s rooms, and bade the 
child go and see if she was there. 

“ In Captain Strong’s rooms I oh, let us go to Captain Strong’s 
rooms,” cried out Miss Blanche. ** I know him ystj well. You dearest 
little girl, show us the way to Captain Strong I ’’cried out Miss Blanche, 
for the floor reeked with the recent scrubbing, and the goddess did not 
like the smell of brown-soap. 

And as they passed up the stairs, a gentleman by the name of 
Costigan, who happened to be swaggering about the court, and gave a 
very knowing look with his “ oi ” under Blanche’s bonnet, remarked to 
himself, “ That’s a devilish foine gyurll, bedad, goan up to Sthrong 
and Altamont : they’re always having foine gyurlls up their stairs.” 

“ Hallo— hwhat’s that?” he presently said, looking up at the 
windows ; from which some piercing shrieks issued. ^ 

At the sound of the voice of a distressed female the intrepid Cos 
rushed up the stairs as fast as his old legs would carry him,, being 
nearly overthrown by Strong’s servant, who was descending the stair. 
Cos found the outer ^oor of Strong’s chambers open, and began tb 
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thunder at the knocker. After many aud fierce knocks, the inner door 
was partially unclosed, and Strong‘s head appeared. ' 

It’s oi, me boy. Hwhat’s that noise, Sthrong*? ” asked Costigan. 

<< Go to the d — I ” was the only answer, dnd the door was shut on 
Cos’s venerable red nose : and be went downstairs muttering threats 
at the indiraity offered to him, and vowing that ho would have satis- 
faction. In the meanwhile, the reader, more lucky than Captain 
Costigan, will have the privilege of being made acquainted With the 
secret which was withheld from that officer. 

It has been said of bow generous a disposition Mr. Altamont was, 
apd when he was well supplied with funds, how liberally he spent 
them. Of a hospitable turn, he had no greater pleasure than drinking 
in company with other people ; so that there was no man more wel- 
come at Greenwich and Eichmond than the Emissary of the Nawaub 
of Lucknow. 

Now it chanced that on the day when Blanche and Mrs. Bonner 
ascended thestaircase to Strong’s room in Shepherd’s Inn, the Colonel 

had invited Miss Delaval of the Theatre Boyal, and her mother, 

Mrs. Hodge, to a little party down the river, and it had been agreed 
that they were to meet at Chambers, and thence walk down to a port 
in the neighbouring Strand to take water. So that when Mi s. Bonner 
and “Mes Larmes” came to thedoor, where Grady, Altamont’s servant, 
was standing, the domestic said, ** Walk in, ladies,” with the utmost 
affability, and led them into the room, which was arranged as if they 
had been expected there. Indeed, two bouquets of' flowers, bought at 
Covent Garden that morning, and instances of the tender gallantry of 
Altamont, were awaiting his guestsupon the table. Blanche smelt at the 
bouquet, and put her pretty little dainty nose into it, and tripped about 
the room, and looked behind the curtains, and at the books and prints, 
and at the plan of Clavering estate hanging up on the wall ; and had 
asked the servant for Captain Strong, and had almost forgotten his 
existence and the errand about which she had come, namely, to visit 
Fanny Bolton ; so pleased was she with the new adventure, and the odd, 
strange, delightful, droll little idea of being in a bachelor’s chambers 
in a queer old place in the City I 

Grady meanwhile, with a pair of ample vamished boots, ^ had 
disappeared into his master’s room. Blanche had hardly the leisure 
to remark how big the boots were, and how unlike Mr. Strong’s. 

**The women’s come,” said Grady, helping his master to the 
boots. 

** Did you ask ’em if they would take a glass of anything?” asked 
Altamont. ^ 

Grady came out-^** He says, will you take knything to drfok? ” the 
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domestic asked of them ; at which Blanche, amused with the artless 
questioii, broke out into a pretty little laugh, and asked of Mra Bonner, 

Shall we take anything to drink ? 

“ Well, you may take it or lave it,” said Mr. Grady, who thought 
his offer slighted, and did not like the contemptuous manners of the 
new-comers, and so left them. 

Will we take anything to drink?” Blanche asked again: and 
again began to laugh. 

“ Grady,” bawled out a voice from the chamber within : — a voice 
that made Mrs. Bonner start. 

Grady did not answer : his song was heard from afar off, from the 
kitchen, his upper room, where Grady was sin'ging at his work. 

Grady, my coat ! ” again roared the voice from within. 

“ Why, that is not Mr. Strong’s voice,” said the Sylphide, still half 
laughing. “ Grady my coat ! — Bonner, who is Grady my coat ? We 
ought to go away.” 

Bonner still looked quite puzzled at the sound of the voice which 
bhe had heard. 

The bedroom door here opened, and the individual who had called 
out Grady, my coat,” appeared without the garment in question. 

Ue nodded to the women, and walked across the room. I beg 
your pardon, ladies. Grady, bring my coat down, sir 1 Well, ray 
dears, it’s a fine day, and we’ll have a jolly lark at ” 

He said no more ; for here Mrs. Bonner, who had been looking at 
him with scared eyes, suddenly shiiekedout, “ Amory ! Amory 1 ”and 
fell back screaming and fainting in her chair. 

The man, so apustiophised, looked at the woman an instant, and, 
rushing up to Blanche, seized her and kissed her. ** Yes, Betsy,” he 
said, “ by G — it is me. Mary Bonner knew me. What a fine gal 
we’ve grown I But it’s a secret, mind. I’m dead, though I’m your 
father. Your poor mother don’t know it. What a pretty gal we’ve 
grown I Kiss me — kiss me close, my Betsy I D— it, I love you: 
I’m your old father.” 

Betsy or Blanche looked quite bewildered, and began to scream 
too— once, twice, thrice ; and it was her piercing shrieks which Captain 
Costigan heard as he walked the court below. 

At the sound of these shrieks the perplexed parent clasped his 
hands (his wristbands were open, and on one brawny arm you could 
see letters tattooed in blue), and rushing to his apartment, came back 
with an eau-de-Cologne bottle from hisgn^nd silver dressing-case, with 
the fragrant contents of which he began liberally to sprinkle Bonner 
and Blanche. 

The screams of these women brought the other occupants of tho 
chambers into the roopw Grady from his kitchen, and Strong from 
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his apartment in the upper story. The latter at once saw from the 
aspect cf the two women what had occurred. 

“ Qradj, go and wait in the court,” he said, “ and if anybody comes 
— you understand me.” 

“ Is it the play-actress and her mother?” said Grady. 

“ Yes— confound you — say that there’s nobody in Chambers, and 
the party’s off for to-day,” 

“ Shall I say that, sir ? and after I bought them bokays ? ” asked 
Grady of his master. 

“ Yes,” said Amory, with a stamp of his foot ; and Strong going 
to the door, too, reached it just in time to prevent the entrance of 
Captain Costigan, who had mounted the stair. 

The ladies from the theatre did not have their treat to Greenwich, 
nor did Blanche pay her visit to Fanny Bolton on that day. And Cos, 
who took occasion majestically to inquire of Grady what the mischief 
was, and who was crying ? — had for answer that ’twas a woman, 
another of them, and tW they were, in Grady’s opinion, the cause of 
'most all the mischief in the world. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

IN WHICH PEN BEGINS TO DOUBT HIS ELECTION. 

W HILST Pen, in his own county, was thus carrying^ on his selfish 
plans and parliamentary schemes, news came to him that 
Lady Bockminster had arrived at Baymouth, and had brought with 
her our friend Laura. At the announcement that Laura his sister was 
near him. Pen felt rather guilty. His wish was to stand higher in her 
esteem, perhaps, than in that of any other person in the world. She 
was his mother’s legacy to him. He was to be her patron and pro* 
tcctor in some sort. How could she brave the news which he had to 
tell her ; and how should he explain the plans which he was medi- 
tating ? He felt as if neither he nor Blanche could bear Laura’s 
dazzling: glance of calm scrutiny, and as if he would not dare to dis- 
close his worldly hopes and ambitions to that spotless judge. At her 
arrival at Baymouth, he wrote a letter thither which contained a great 
niimberof fine phrases and protestsof affection, and a great deal of easy 
sdtiro and raillery^ in the midst of all which Mr. Pen could not help 
feeling that he was in a panic, and that he was acting like a rogue and 
hypocrite. 

How was it that a simple country-girl should be the object of fear 
and trembling to such an accomplished gentleman as Mr. Pen ? His , 
wordly tactics and diplomacy, his satire and knowledge of the world, 
could not bear the test of her purity, he felt somehow. And he had 
to own to himself that his\ffairs were in such a position, that he could 
not tell the truth to that honest soul. As he rode from Clavering to 
Baymouth he felt as guilty as a school-boy, who doesn’t know his 
lesson and is about to face the awful master. For is not truth the 
master always, and does she not have the power and hold the book ? 

Under the charge of her kind, though somewhat wayward and 
absolute patroness. Lady Bockminster, Laura had seen somewhat of 
the world in the last year, had gather^ some accomplishments, and 
profited by the lessons of society. Many a girl who bad been accus- 
tomed to that too great tenderness in which Laura’s early life 1^ 
been passed, would have been unfitted for the changed existence which 
she now had to lead. Helen worshipped hertwo children, and thought, 
as home-bred women-wrill, that all the world was made for themi or tb 
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be considered after them. She tended Laura with a watchfulness of 
affection which never left her. If she had a headache, the widow was 
as alarmed as if there had never been an aching head before in the 
world. She slept and woke, read, and moved under her mother’s fond 
superintendence, which was now withdrawn from her, along with the 
tender creature whose anxious heart would beat no more. And painful 
moments of grief and depression no doubt Laura had, when she stood 
in the great careless world alone. Nobody heeded her griefs or her 
solitude. She was not quite the equal,, in social rank, of the lady 
whose companion she was, or of the friends and relatives of the 
imperious, but kind old dowager. Some very likely bore her no good- 
will — some, perhaps, slighted her : it might have been that servants 
were occasionally rude ; their mistress certainly was often. Laura not 
seldom found herself in family meetings, the confidence and familiarity 
of which she felt were interrupted by her intrusion; and her sensitive- 
ness of course was wounded at the idea that she should give or feel 
this annoyance. How many governesses are there in the world, 
thought cheerful Laura, — how many ladies, whose necessities make 
them slaves and companions by profession ! What bad tempers and 
coarse unkindness have not these to encounter 1 How infinitely better 
my lot is with these really kind and affectionate people than that of 
thousands of unprotected girls I It was with this cordial spirit that 
our young lady adapted herself to her new position ; and went in 
advance of her fortune with a trustful smile. 

Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way, whom 
the goddess did not regard kindly ? Are not even •bad people won by 
a constant cheerfulness and a pure and affectionate heart ? When the 
babes in the wood, in the ballad, looked up fondly and trustfully at 
those notorious rogues whom their uncle had set to make away with 
the little folks, we all know how one of the mscals relented, and made 
away with the other — ^not having the heait to be cruel to so much 
innocence and beauty. Oh, happy they who have that virgin loving 
trust and sweet smiling confidence in the world, and fear nu evil 
because they think none ! Miss Laura Bell was one of these fortunate 
persons ; and besides the gentle widow’s little cross, which, as we have 
seen. Pen gave her, had such a sparkling and briniani: koh^unoor in her 
bosom, as is even more precious than that famous jewel ; for it not 
only fetches a price, and is retained by ics owner in another world, 
where diamonds are stated to be of no value, but here, too, is of in- 
estimaUe worth to its possessor ; is a talisman against evil, and lightens 
up the darkness of life, like Cogia Hassan’s famous stone. 

So that before Miss Bell had bedn a year in Ladjr Bockminster’s 
house, there was not a single person in it whose teve she had not won 
by the use of this talisman. From the old lady .to^ the lowest de]^ndent 
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of her bounty, Laura bad secured the good-will of everybody. With 
a mistress of such a temper, my lady’s woman (who had endured her 
mistress for forty years, and had been clawed and scolded and jibed 
every day and night in that space of time) could not ho expects to 
have a good temper of her own ; and was at first angry against 
Laura, as she had been against her ladyship’s fifteen preceding com- 
panions. But when Laura was ill at Paris, this old woman nursed her 
in spite of her mistress, who was afraid of catching the fever, and 
absolutely fought for her medicine with Martha from Fairoaks, now 
advanced to be Miss Laura’s own maid. As she was recovering, 
Grandjean the chef wanted to kill her by the number of delicacies 
which he dressed for her, and wept when she ate her first slice of 
chicken. The Swiss majof-dumo of the house celebrated Miss Bell’s 
praises in almost every European language, which he spoke with 
indifferent incorrectness; the coachman was ^ppy to drive her out; 
the page cried when be heard she was ill; apd Calverley and Cold* 
stream (those two footmen, so large, so calm ordinarily, hnd so diflBimlt 
to move) broke out into extraordinary hilarity at the news of her 
convalescence, and intoxicated the page at a wine-shop, to /e/e Laura’s 
recovery. Even Lady Diana Pynsent four former acquaintance Mr. 
Pynsent had married by this time), who had had a considerable dislike 
to Laura for some time, was so enthusiastic as to say that she thought 
Miss Bell was a very agreeable person, and that grandmamma had a 
great trouvaille in her. All this kindness Laura had acquired, not by 
aoy arts, not by an j flattery, but by the simple force of good-nature, 
and by the blessed" gift of pleasing and being pleased. 

On the one or two occasions when he had seen Lady Bockminater, 
the old lady, who did not admire him, had been very pitiless and abrupt 
with our young friend, and perhaps Pen expected when he came to 
Baymouth to find Laur{i installed in her house in the quality of bumble 
companion, and treated no tetter than himself. When she heard of his 
arrival she came running downstairs, and I am not sure that she did not 
embrace him in the presence of Calverley and Coldstream : not that 
those gentlemen ever told: if the /roc^us orhie bad come to a smash, if 
Laura, instead of kissing Pen, had taken her scissors and rapped oiff 
hishead— -Calverley and Coldstream would have looked on impavidly, 
without allowing a grain of powder to be disturbed by the calamity. 

Laura had so much improved in health and looks that Pen could 
not but admire her. The f rahk eyes which met his beamed with good 
health; the cheek which he kissed blushed with beauty. As he lookad 
at her, artless and graceful, pure and candid, he thought he had xiever 
seen her so beautiful. Why should be remark her beauty npw.so 
much, and remark too to himself that he had not remarked it soonar ? 
He took her fair trustful* hand and kissed it fondly: he looked in net 
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bright clear eyes, and read in them that kindling welcome which ha < 
was always sure to find there. He was affected and touched by the 
tender tone and the pure ^rkling glance ; their innocence smote 
him somehow and moved him. 

Hcfw good you are to me, Laura — sister ! ** said Pen, ** I don’t 
deserve that you should — ^that you should be so kind to me.” 

** Mamma left you to me,” she said, stooping down and brushing 
his forehead with her lips hastily. You know you were to come to 
me when you were in trouble, or to tell me when you were very happy: 
that was our compact, Arthur, last year, before we parted. Are you 
very happy now, or are you in trouble, which is it? ” and she looked at « 
him with an arch glance. “ Do you like going into Parliament ? Do 
you intend to distinguish yourself there ? How I shall tremble for 
your first speech I ” 

Do you know about the Parliament plan, then ? ” Pen asked. 

Know ? — all the world knows I I have heard it talked about many 
times. Lady Rockminster*s doctor talked about it to-day. I dare say 
it will be in the Chatteris paper to-morrow. It is all over the county 
that Sir Francis Glavering, of Clavering, is going to retire, in behalf 
of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, of Fairoaks; and that the young and beau- 
tiful Miss Blanche Amory is— — 

** What t that too ? ” asked Pendennis. 

That, too, dear Arthur. TwU se sait, as somebody would say, 
whom I intend to be very fond of ; and who I am sure is very clever 
and pretty. 1 have had a letter from Blanche. The kindest of letters. 
She speaks so warmly of you, Arthur 1 1 hope — 1 know she feels what 
she writes. — When is it to be, Arthur ? Why did you not tell me ? 1 
may come and live with you then, mayn’t I ? ” 

My home is yours, dear Laura, and everything I have,” Pen 
said. ** If I did not tell you, it was because — because — I do not know : 
nothing is decided yet No words have passed between us. But you 
think Blanche could be happy with me— 4cn’t you ? Not a romantic 
fondness, you know. 1 have no heart, I think ; I’ve told her so : only 
a sober-sided attachment: — and want my wife on one side of the fire 
and my sister on the other, — Parliament in the session and Fairoaks in 
the holidays, and my Laura never to leave me until somebody who has 
a right comes to take her away.” 

^mebody who has a right — somebody with a right I Why did 
Pen, as he looked at the girl and slowly uttered the words, begin to 
feel angry and jealous of the invisible somebody with the right to take 
her away ? Anxious, but a minute ago, how she would take the news 
regarding his probable arrangements with Blanche, Pen was hurt 
somehow that she received the intelligence so easily, and took his 
happiness lot granted. 
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“Until somebody comes,” Laura said, with a laugh, “ I will stay 
at home and be aupt Laura, and take care of the children when 
Blanche is in the world. I have arranged it all. I am an excellent 
housekeeper. Do you know I have been to market at Paris with 
Mrs. Beck, and have taken some lessons from M. Grandjean ? “And I 
have had some lessons in Paris in singing too, with the money which 
you sent me, you kind boy : and 1 can sing much better now : and I 
have learned to dance, though not so well as Blanche, and when you 
become a Minister of State, Blanche shall present me : ” and with this, 
and with a provoking good-humour, she performed for him the last 
(Parisian curtsey. 

Lady Rockminster came in whilst this curtsey was being per- 
formed, and gave to Arthur one finger to shake ; which he took, and 
over which he bowed as well as he could, which, in truth, was very 
clumsily. 

“ So you are going to be married, sir,” said the old lady. 

“ Scold him. Lady Rockminster, for not telling us,” Laura said, 
going away : which, in truth, the old lady began instantly to do. “ So 
you are going to marry, and to go into Parliament in place of that 
good-for-nothing Sir-Francis Clavering. I wanted him to give my 
grandson his seat — why did he nut give my grandson his seat ? I hope 
you are to “have a great deal of money with Miss Amory. I wouldn’t 
take her without a great deal.” 

** Sir Francis Clavering is tired of Parliament,” Pen said, wincing, 
“ and — and 1 rather wish to attempt that career. The rest of the 
story is at least prenSature.” 

“ I wonder, when you had Laura at home, you could take up with 
such an affected little creature as that,” the old lady continued. 

** I am very sorry Mis^Amory does not please your ladyship,” said 
Pen, smiling. 

“ You mean— that it is no affair of mine, and that I am not 
going to marry her. Wellf Pm not, and I’m very glad I am not— a 
little odious thing— when I think that a man could prefer her to my 
Laura, I’ve no patience with him, and so I tell you, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis.” 

“ I am very glad you see Laura with such favourable eyes, 
Pen said. 

“ You are very glad, and you are very sorry. What does it matter, 
sir, whether you are very glad or very sorry ? A young man who 
prefers Miss Amory to Miss Bell has no business to be sorry or gl^. 
A young man who takes up with such a crooked lump of affectation^ 
fts that little Amory,— for she is crooked, I tell you she 
seeing my Laura, has no right to hold up his head again. Where is 
your friend Bluebeard ? The tall young man, I mean,— Wanringtbii, 
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isn’t his name ? Why does he not come down, and marry jUura? 
What do the young men mean by not marrying such a girl as that? 
They all marry for money now. You are all selfish and cowards. We 
ran away with each other, and made foolish matches in my time. I 
have no patience with the young men 1 When I was at Paris in the 
winter, I asked all the three attaches at the Embassy why they did not 
fall in love with Miss Bell ? They laughed — they said they wanted 
money. You are all selfish — ^you are all cowards.” 

I hope before you offered Miss Bell to the attaches,” said Pen, 
with some heat, you did her the favour to consult her ? ” 

Miss Bell has only a little money. Miss Bell must marry soon. 
Somebody must make a match for her, sir ; and a girl can’t offer her- 
self said the old dowager, with great state. Laura, my dear, I’ve 
been telling your cousin that all the young men are selfish ; and that 
there is not a pennyworth of romance left among them. He is as bad 
as the rest.” 

** Have you been asking Arthur why he won’t marry me ? ” said 
Laura, with a smile, coming back, and taking her cousin’s hand. (She 
had b^n awny , perhaps, to hide some traces of emotion, which she did 
not wish others to see.) He is going to marry somebc^y else ; and I 
intend to be very fona of her, and to go and live with them, provided 
he then does not ask every bachelor who comes to his house, why he 
does not marry me ? ” 

The terrors of Pen’s conscience being thus e appeased, and his 
examination before Laura over without any reproaches on the pait 
of the latter, Fen began to find that his duty and inclination led him 
constantly to Baymouth, where Lady Bockminster informed him that 
a place was always reserved for him at her table. ** And I re^m- 
mend yqu to come often,” the old lady said, for Grand jean is an 
excellent cook, and to be with Laura and^me will do your manners 
good. It is easy to see that you are always thinking about yom*self. 
Don’t blush and stammer — almost all young men are always thinking 
about themselves. My sons and grandsons always were until 1 cur^ 
them. Come here, and let us teach you to behave properlpr ; you will 
not have to carve, that is done at the side-table. Hecker will give you 
as much wine as is good for you; and on days when you are very good 
and amusing you shall have some champagne. H^er, mind wnatl 
say. Mr. Pendennis isMiss Laura’s brother ; and you will make him 
comfortable, and see that he does not have too mu^ wine, or disturb 
me whilst lam taking my nap after dinner. You i^re selfifldi : { intend 
to cure you of being selfish. You will dine here when you h^ve no 
other engjaip^ents ; and if it rains, you had^tte^ pjat up at ite hotel’ 
As long as the good lady could order everybody roundabout her, she 
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was DOt hard to please; and all the slaves and subjects of her little 
dowager court treqibled before her, but loved her. 

She did not receive a very numerous or brilliant society* The 
doctor, of course, was admitted, as a constant and faithful visitor: 
the vicar and his curate ; and on public days the vicar’s wife and 
daughters, and some of the season visitors at Baymouth were received 
at the old lady’s entertainments: but generally the company was a 
small one, and Mr. Arthur drank his wine by himself, when Lady 
Bockminster retired to take her doze, and to be played and sung to 
sleep by Laura after dinner. 

» If my music can give her a nap,” said the good-natured girl, 

ought I not to be very glad that I can do so much good ? Lady 
Bockminster sleeps very little of night : and I used to read to her until 
I fell ill at Paris, since when she will not bear of my sitting up.” 

“ Why did you not write to me when you were ill ? ” asked Pen, 
with a blush. 

“ What good could you do me ? I had Martha to nprse me : and 
the doctor every day. You are too busy to write to women or to 
think about them. You have your books and your newspapers, and 
your politics and your railroads to occupy you. I wrote when I 
was well.’' 

And Pen looked at her, and blushed again, as he remembered that, 
during all the time of her illness, he had never written to her, and had 
scarcely thought about her. 

In consequence of his relatfonship. Fen was free to walk and ride 
with his cousin constantly, and in the course of those walks and rides, 
could appreciate the sweet frankness of her disposition, and the truth, 
simplicity, and kindliness of her fair and spotless heart. In their 
mover’s life-time, she had never spoken so openly or so cordially as 
now. The desire of poor Helen to make a union between her two 
children, had caused a reserve on Laura’s part to wards Pen ; for which, 
under the altered circumstances of Arthur’s life, there was now no 
necessity. He was engaged to another woman ; and Laura became 
bis sister at once,-— 'hiding, or banishing from herself, any doubts which 
she might have as to his choice ; striving to look cheerfully forwaid, 
and hope for his prosperity ; promising herself to do all that affection 
might do to make her mother’s darling happy. 

Their talk was often about the departed mother. And it was from 
a thousand stories which Laura told nim that Arthur was made aware 
how c6nstant and absorbing that silent maternal devotion had been ; 
which had accompanied him present and absent through life, ^nd had 
only endqd with the fond widow’s last breath. One dav the people to 
Olavering daw a hwi in charge of a couple of horses at the church^vf^ 
gate ; sad it wfta told orv the place that Pen and Lanr* had luaithfl 
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Helen’s grave together. Since Arthur had comedown into the country, 
he had been there once or twice : but the sight of the sacred stone had 
brought no consolation to him. A guilty man doing a guilty deed : a 
mere speculator, content to lay down his faith and honour for a fortune 
and a worldly career ; and owning that his life was but a contemptible 
surrender — what right had he in the holy place ? — what booted it to 
him that others in the world he lived in were no better than himself? 
Arthur and Laura rode by the gates of Fairoaks ; and he shook hands 
with his tenant’s children, playing on the lawn and the terrace — Laura 
looked steadily at the cottage wall, at the creeper on the porch and the 
magnolia growing upto herwindow. Mr. Pendennis rode by to-day/* 
one of the boys told his mother, with a lady, and he stopped and 
talked to us, and he asked for a bit of honeysuckle off the ^rch, and 
gave it the lady. I couldn’t see if she was pretty ; she had her veil 
down. She was riding one of Cramp’s horses, out of Baymouth.” 

As they rode over the downs between home and Baymouth, Pen 
did not speak much, though they rode very close together. He was 
thinking what a mockery life was, and how men refuse happiness when 
they may have it ; or, having it, kick it down ; or barter it, with their 
eyes open, for a little worthless money or beggarly honour. And then 
the thought came, what does it matter for the little space ? The lives 
of the best and purest of us are consumed in a vain desire, and end in 
a disappointment : as the dear soul’s who sleeps in her grave yonder. 
She had her selfish ambition, as much as Cmsar had ; and died, 
baulked of her life’s longing. The stone covers*over our hopes and 
our memories. Our place knows us not. Other people’s children 
are playing on the grass,” he broke out, in a hard voice, ** where you 
and I used to play, Laura. And you see how the magnolia we planted 
has grown up since our time. 1 have been round to one or two of the 
cottages where my mother used to visit. It is scarcely more than a 
year that she is gone, and the people whbm she used to benefit care 
no more for her death than for Queen Anne’s. We are all selfish : the 
world is selfish : there are but a few exceptions, like you, my dear, to 
shine like good deeds in a naughty world, and make the blackness 
more dismaL” 

** I wish you would not speak in that way, Arthur,” said Laura, 
looking down and bending her head to the honeysuckle on her breast. 
** When you told the little boy to give me this, you were not selfish.” 

** A pretty sacrifice I made to get it for you I ” said the sneerer. 

But your heart was kind and full of love when you did so. One 
cannot ask for more than love and kindness ; and if you think humbly 
of yourself, Arthur, the love and kindness are not diminished — am 
they ? 1 often thought our dearest mother tspoilt you at home, by 
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worshipping you i and that if you are — I hate the word-^what you 
say, her too great fondness helped to make you so. And as for the 
world, when men go out into it, 1 suppose they cannot be otherwise 
than selfish. You have to fight for yourself, and to get on for your- 
self, and to make a name for yourself. Mamma and your uncle both 
encouraged you in this ambition. If it is a vain thing, why pursue it ? 
I suppose such a clever man as you intend to do a great deal of good 
to the country, by going into Parliament, or you would not wish to be 
there. What are you going to do when you are in the House of 
I Commons ? 

V Women don’t understand about politics, my dear,” Pen said, 
sneering at himself as he spoke. 

“ But why don’t you make us understand ? I could never tell 
about Mr. Pynsent why he should like to be there so much. He is 
not a clever man — ” 

lie certainly is not a genius, Pynsent,” said Pen. 

Lady Diana says that he attends Committees all day; that then 
again he is at the House all night ; that he always votes as he is told ; 
that he never speaks ; that he will never get on beyond a subordinate 
place, and, as his grandmother tells him, he is choked with red-tape. 
Aie you going to follow the same career, Arthur? What is there in it 
bo biilliant that you should be so eager for it ? I would rather that 
you should stop at home, and write books — good books, kind books, 
with gentle kind thoughts, such as you have, dear Arthur, and such 
as might do people good to read. And if you do not win fame, what 
then? You own it is vanity, and you can live very happily without it. 

I must not pretend to advise : but I take you at your own word about 
the world ; and as you own it is wicked, and that it tires you, ask you 
why you don’t leave it ? ” 

“ And what would you have me to do ? ” asked Arthur. 

“ 1 would have you bring your wife to Fairoaks to live there, and 
study, and do good round dbout you. I would like to see your own 
childien playing on the lawn, Arthur, and that we might pray in our 
mother’s church again once more, dear brother. If the world is a 
temptation, are we not told to pray that we may not be led into it ? ” 

“ Do you think Blanche would make a good wife for a petty country 
gentleman ? Do you think I should become the character very well, 
Laura?” Pen asked. “ Remember temptation walks about the hedge- 
rows as well as the city streets : and idleness is the greatest tempter 
of all,” . ^ 

” What does*— does Mr. Warrington say ? ” said Laura, as a blush 
mountedmp to her cheek, and of which Pen saw the fervour^ though^ 
Laura*a veil felt over her fate to hide ^ ^ , 

Pen rtdeot by Laurais Vde silently for awhile* Georgrt luwne 
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mentioned brought back the past to him) and the thoughts which he 
had once had regarding George and Laura. Why should the recur, 
rence of the thought agitate hua» now that he knew the union was 
impossible ? Why should he be curious to know if, duriug the months 
of their intimacy, Laura had felt a regard for Warrington ? Prom 
that day until the present time George had never alluded to his story, 
and Arthur remembered now that since then George had scarcely ever 
mentioned Laura’s name. 

At last he came close to her. Tell me something, Laura,” he 
said. 

She put back her veil and looked at him. ** What is it, Arthur?” 
she asked — though from the tremor of her voice she guessed very 
well. 

“ Tell me — ^but for George’s misfortune — I never knew him speak 
of it before or since that day — would you — would you have given him 
—what you refused me ? ” 

Tes, Pen,” she said, bursting into tears. 

“ He deserved you better than I did,” poor Arthur groaned forth, 
with an indescribable pang at his heart. “ I am but a selfish wretch, 
and George is'better, nobler, truer, than I am. God bless him 1 ” 

** Yes, Pen,” said Laura, reaching out her hand to her cousin, and 
he put his arm round her, and for a moment she sobbed on his 
shoulder. 

The gentle girl had had her secret, and told it. In the widow’s 
last journey from Fairoaks,when hastening with hrr motlier to Arthur’s 
sick bed, I^ura had made a different confession ; and it was only 
when Warrin^n told his own story, and described the hopeless con- 
dition of his life, that she discovered how much her feelings had 
changed, and with what tender sympathy, with what great respect, 
delight, and admiration she had grown to regard her cousin’s friend. 
Until she knew that some plans she might have dreamed of were 
impossible, and that Warrington, reading her heart, perhaps, had told 
his melancholy story to warn her, she had not a^ed hersmf whether 
it was possible that her affections could change ; and had been shocked 
and scared by the discovery of the truth. How should she have told 
it to Helen, ^nd confessed her shame ? Poor Laura felt guilty before 
her friend, with the secret which she dared not confide to her ; felt as 
if she had been ungrateful for Helen’s love and regard ; felt %s if she 
had beeU wickedly faithless to Pen in withdrawing that love from him 
which he did not even carh to acmpt; bupibled even and repentant 
before Waitin^n, lest she should have encouraged him }ff undue 
qrmpath^, dr shown the inference which she began ip fesL' 

The catastrophe which broke op lAura’s home, and the grief ana 
ttOgolah which dia felt for her mothers death", gave her little leisure 
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for thoughts more selfish ; and bj the time she rallied from that grief 
the minor one wasalso almost cured* It was but for a moment that 
she had indulged a hope about Warrington* Her admiration and 
respect for him remains as strong as ever. But the tender feeUng 
with which she knew she had regarded him was schooled into su^ 
calmness, that it may be said to have been dead and passed away. 
The pang which it left behind was one of humility and remorse. On, 
how wicked and proud I was about Arthur/’ she thought ; ** how self- 
confident and unforgiving ! I never forgave from my heart this poor 
girl, who was fond of him, or him for encouraging her love ; and I 
have been more guilty than she, poor, little, arttoss creature I I, pro- 
fessing to love one man, could listen to another only too eagerly ; and 
would not pardon the change of feelings in Arthur, whilst I myself 
was changing and unfaithful.” And so humiliating herself and 
acknowledging her weakness, the poor girl sought for strength and 
refuge in the manner in which she bad been accustomed to look for 
them. 

She had done no wrong : but there are some folks who suffer for 
a fault ever so trifling as much as others whose stout consciences can 
walk under crimes of almost any weight; and poor Laura chose to 
fancy that she had acted in this delicate juncture of her life as a very 
great criminal. She determined that she had done Pen a great injury 
by withdrawing that love which, privately in her mother’s hearing, she 
had bestowed upon him ; that she had been ungrateful to her dead 
benefactress by evef allowing herself to think of another or of violating 
her promise ; and that, considering her own enormous crimes, she 
ought to be very gentle in judging those of others, whose temptations 
were much greater, very likely : and whose motives she could nct 
understand. 

A year back, Laura would have been indignant at the idea ^t 
Arthur should marry Blanche : and her high spirit would have risen 
as she thought that from worldly motives be should stoop to one so 
unworthy. Now when the news was brought to her of such a chance 
(the intelligence was given to her by old Lady Bockminster, whose 
speeches were as direct and rapid as a slap on the iekceX the bumbled 
girl winced a little at the blow, but bore it meekly, and with a despe- 
rate acquiescence. “ He has a right to marry ; he knows a great deal 
more of the world than I do,” she argued with herself. ** Blancto may 
not be so light-minded as she seemed, and who am 1 to be her judge ? 

I dare say it is very good that Arthur should go into Parliamratand 
difttix ^g in^ii himself, and my duty is to do everything that lies in my 
power to aid him and Blanche, and to make bis home happy.^ I dm say 
I shall live with them. If I am godmother to one of their chudren, 

I will leave her my three thousand pounds 1 ** and forthwith die began 
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to think what she could give Blanche out of her small treasures, and 
how best to conciliate her affection. She wrote her forthwith a kind 
letter, in which, of course, no mention was made of the plans in con- 
templation, but in which Laura recalled old times, and spoke hei 
good-will, and in reply to this she received an eager answer from 
Blanche : in which not a word about marriage was said, to be sme, 
but Mr. Pendennis was mentioned two or three times in the letter, 
and they were to be henceforth dearest Laura, and dearest Blanche, 
and loving sisters, and so forth. 

When Fen and Laura reached home, after Laura’s confession, 
(Pen’s noble acknowledgment of his own inferiority and generous 
expression of love for Warrington causing the girl's heart to throb, 
and rendering doubly keen those tears which she sobbed on 
shoulder,) a little slim letter was awaiting Miss Bell in the hall, 
which she trembled rather guiltily as she unsealed, and which Pen 
blushed as he recognised: tor he saw instantly that it was fioiu 
Blanche. 

Laura opened it hastily, and cast her eyes quickly over it, as Pen 
kept his fixed on her, blushing. 

** She dates from London,” Laura said. << She has been with old 
Bonner, Lady Glavering’s maid. Bonner is going to marry Lightfoot 
the butler. Where do you think Blanche has been ? ” she cried out 
eagerly. 

*• To Paris, to Scotland, to the Casino ? ” 

To Shepherd’s Inn, to see Fanny ; but Fancy wasn’t there, and 
Blanche is going to leave a present for her. Isn’t it kind of her and 
thoughtful ? ” And she handed the letter to Pen, who read — 

“ * I saw Madame Mere« who was scrubbing the room, and looked 
at me with very scruhbj looks ; but la belle Fanny was not au logis; 
and as I heard that she was in Captain Strong’s apartments, Bonner 
and I mounted oa tromhne to see this* famous beauty. Another 
disappointment— only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the 
room: so we came away after all without seeing the enchanting 
Fanny. 

** * Je t^envoie mille et milk haiaers. When will that horrid can- 
vassing be over ? Sleeves are worn,’ &c. &c. &c.” 

After dinner the doctor was reading the Times. ** A young gentle 
man I attended when he was here some eight or nine years ago, has 
come into a fine fortune,^’ the doctor said. I see here announced 
the death of John Henry Foker, Esq., of Logwood Hall, at Pau, in 
the Pyrenees, on the 15th ult.” 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

IK WHICH THE MAJOB IS BIDDEN TO STAND AND DELIVBK. 

A ny gentleman who has frequented the “Wheel of Fortune*’ 
public-house, where it may be remembered that Mr. James 
Morgan’s Club was held, and where Sir Francis Clavering had an 
interview with Major Pendennis, is aware that there are three rooms 
for guests upon the ground-floor, besides the bar where the land- 
lady sits. One is a parlour frequented by the public at large ; to 
another room gentlemen in livery resort ; and the thiid apartment, on 
the door of which “ Private” is painted, is that hired by the Club of 
“ The Confidentials,” of which Messrs. Morgan and Lightfoot were 
members. . 

The noiseless Morgan had listened to the conversation between 
Strong and Major Pendennis at the latter’s own lodgings, and had 
carried away from it matter for much private speculation; and a 
desire of knowledge had led him to follow his master when the Major 
came to the “ Wheal of Fortune,” and to take his place quietly in the 
Confidential room, whilst Pendennis and Clavering had their discourse 
in the parlour. There was a particular comer in the Confidential 
room from which you could hear almost all that passed in the next 
apartment ; and as the conversation between the two gentlemen there 
was rather angry, and carried on in a high key, Morgan had the 
benefit of overhearing altaost the whole of it ; and what he heard 
strengthened the conclusions which his mind bad previously formed. 

“ He knew Altamont at once, did he, when he saw him in Sydney ? 
Clavering ain’t no more married to my Lady than I am I Altamont’s 
the man : Altamont’s a convict; young Harthur comes into Parlyment, 
and theOov’nor promises not to split. By Jove, what a sly old rogue 
it is, that old Oov’nor ! No wonder he’s anxious to make the match 
l^tween Blanche and Harthur : why, she’ll have a hundred thousand 
if she’s a penny, and bring her man a seat in Parlyment into the 
bargain.” Nobody saw, but a physiognomist would have liked to 
behold, the expression of Mr. Morgan’s countenance, when this 
astounding intelligence was made clear to him. “ But for my hage, 
and the .confounded pr^ujices of society,” he said, surveying himself 
in the glass, ** dammy, James Morgan, you might marry her yourself.” 
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But if he could not marry Miss Blanche and her fortune, Morgan 
thought he could mend his own by the possession of this information, 
and that it might be productive of benefit to him from very many 
sources. Of all the persona whom the secret affected, the greater 
number would not like to have it known. For instance, Sir Francu 
Clavering, whose fortune it involved, would wish to keep it quiet; 
Colonel Altamont, whose neck it implicated, would naturally be 
desirous to hush it : and that young upstart beast, Mr. Harther, who 
was for gettin’ into Parlyment on the strength of it, and was as proud 
as if he was a duke with half a millium a year (such, we grieVe to say, 
was Morgan’s opinion of bis employer’s nephew), would pay any think 
sooner than let the world know that he was married to a cbnvick's 
daughter, and had got his seat in Parlyment by trafficking with this 
secret. As for Lady C., Morgan thought, if she’s tired of Clavering, 
and wants to get rid of him, she’ll pay : if she’s frightened about her 
son, and fond of the little beggar, she’ll pay all the same : and Miss 
Blanche will certainly come down handsome to the man who will put 
her into her rights, which she was unjustly defrauded of them, and no 
mistake. ** Dammy,” concluded the valet, refiecting upon this won- 
derful hand which luck had given him to play, with such cards as 
these, James Morgan, you are a made man. It may be a reg’lar 
enewity to me. Every one of ’em must susscribe. And with what 
I’ve made already, I may cut business, give my old Gov’nor warning, 
turn gentleman, and have a servant of my own, begad.” Entertaining 
himself with calculations such as these, that were not a little likely 
to perturb a man’s spirit, Mr. Morgan showed a very great degree of 
self-comodand by appearing and ^ing calm, and by not allowing his 
future prospects in any way to interfere with his present duties. 

One of the persons whom the story chiefly concerned. Colonel 
Altamont, was absent from London, when Morgan was thus made 
acquainted with his history. The valet knew of Sir Francis Clavering’s 
Shepherd’s Inn haunt, and walked thith& an hour or two after the 
Baronet and Pendennis had had their conversation together. But 
that bird was flown; Colonel Altamont had received his Derby 
winnings, and was gone to the Continent. The fact of his absence 
was exceedingly vexatious to Mr. Morgan. He’ll drop aU that 
money at the gambling-shops on the Rhind,” thought Morgan, and 
I might have had a good bit of it. It’s confounded annoying to 
think he’s gone and couldn’t have waited a few days longer.” Hope, 
triumphant or deferred, ambition or disappointment, victoiy or patient 
ambush, Morgan bore all alike, with similar equable countenance. 
Until the proper day came, the Major’s boots were varnished And his 
hair was curled, his early cup of tea was brought to his bedside, his 
oaths, rebukes, and senile satire borne, witfi silent obsequious fidelity- 
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Who would think, to see him waiting upon his master, packing and 
shouldering his trunks, and occasionallj assisting at table, at the 
countiy houses where he might be staying that Morgan was richer 
than his employer, and knew his secrets and other people’s ? In the 
profession Mr. Morgan was greatly respected and admired, and his 
reputation for wealth and wisdom got him much renown at most 
supper-tables: the younger gentlemen voted him stoopid, a feller of 
no ideas, and a fogey, in a word : but not one of them would not say 
Amen to the heartfelt prayer which some of the most serious-minded 
among the gentlemen uttered, When I die may I cut upas well as 
Morgan Pendennis ! ” 

As became a man of fashion, Major Pendennis spent the autumn 
passing from house to house of such country friends as were at home 
to receive him, and if the Duke happened to be abroad, or the 
Marquis in Scotland, condescending to sojourn with Sir John or the 
plain Squire. To say the truth, the old gentleman’s reputation 
was somewhat on the wane : many of the men of his time had died 
out, and the occupants of their halls and the present wearers of their 
titles knew not Major Pendennis; and little cared for his traditions of 
the wild Pfin'ce and Poins, and of the heroes of fashion passed away. 
It must have struck the good man with melancholy as he passed by 
many a London door, to think how seldom it was now opened for 
him, and how often he used to knock at it — to what banqilets and 
welcome he used^to pass through it — a score of years b^t He 
began to own that he was no longer of the present age, and dimly to 
apprehend that the young men laughed at him. Such^melancholy 
musiugs must come across many a Pall Mall Philosopher. The men, 
thinks he, are not such as they used to be in his time : the old grand 
manner and courtly grace of life are gone : what is Castlewood House 
and the present Castlewood, compared to the magnificence of the old 
mansion and owner ? Th% late lord came to London with four post- 
chaises and sixteen horses : all the West Road hurried out to look at 
his cavalcade : the people in London streets even stopped as his 
procession pass^ them. The present lord travels with five bsgmen 
in a railway carriage, and sneaks away from the station, smolang a 
cigar in a brougham. The late lord in autumn filled Castlewood 
with company, who drank claret till midnight: the present mSA 
buries himself in a hut on a Scotch mountain, and passes November 
in two or three closets in an entresol at Paris, where his amusements 
are a dinner at a cafe and a box at a little theatre. What a Contrast 
there is between its Lady Lorraine, the JElegent’s Lady Lorraine, and 
W little ladyship of the present era 1 He figures to himself the 
first, beautitul, gorgeonl. magnifioent in diamonds and velvets, daring 
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in rouge, the wits of the world (the old wits, the old polished gentle* 
men — ^not the canaille of to-daj with their language of the cab-stand, 
and their coats smelling of smoke) bowing at her feet ; and then 
think of to-day’s Lady Lorraine — a little woman in a black silk 
gown, like a governess, who talks astronomy, and labouring classes, 
and emigration, and the deuce knows what, and lurks to church at 
eight o’clock in the morning. Abbots-Lorraine, that used to be the 
noblest house in the county, is turned into a monastery — a regular 
La Trappe. They don’t drink two glasses of wine after dinner, and 
every other man at table is a country curate, with a white neckcloth, 
whose talk is about Polly Higson’s progress at school, or widow 
Watkins’ lumbago. And the other young men, those lounging 
guardsmen, and great lazy dandies— sprawling over sofas and billiard- 
tables, and stealing off to smoke pipes in each other’s bed-rooms, 
caring for nothing, reverencing nothing, not even an old gentleman 
who has known their fathers and their betters, not even a pretty 
woman — what a difference there is between these men who poison 
the very turnips and stubble-fields with their tobacco, and the gentle- 
men of our time ! ” thinks the Major ; the breed is gone — there’s no 
use for ’em ; they’re replaced by a parcel of damned cotton-spinners 
and utilitarians, and young sprigs of parsons with their hair combed 
down their backs. I’m getting old : they’re getting past me : they 
laugh at us old boys,” thought old Pendennis. And he was not far 
wrong ; the times and manners which he admired were pretty nearly 
gone — the gay youngmen “ larked” him irreverently, whilst the serious 
youth had a grave pityand wonder at him, which would have been even 
more painful to bear, had the old gentleman been aware of its extent. 
But be was rather simple ; his examination of moral questions had 
never been very deep ; it had never struck him perhaps, until very 
lately, that he was otherwise than a most respectable and rather fortu- 
nate man. Is there no old age but his without reverence? Did youthful 
folly never jeer at other bald pates ? For the past two or three years 
he had begun to perceive that his day was well nigh over, and that the 
men of the new time had begun to reign. 

After a rather unsuccessful autumn season, then, during which he 
was faithfully followed by Mr. Morgan, his nephew Arthur being 
engaged, as we.have seen, at Clavering, it happened that Major Pen- 
dennis came back for awhile to London, at the dismal end of October, 
when the fogs and the lawyers come to town. Who has not looked 
with interest at those loaded cabs, piled boxes, and crowded children, 
rattling through the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping 
at the dark houses, where they discharge nurse and infant, girls, 
matron and father, whose holidays are over? Yesterday it was 
France and sunshine, or Broadstairs and libejrtjr s to-day oomes work 
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and a yellow fog ; aed, yo gods I what a heap of bills there lies in 
Master’s study. And the clerk has brougfht the lawyer*s papers from 
Chambers ; and in half an hour the literary man knows that the 
printer’s boy will be in the passage : and Mr. Smith with that little 
account (that particular little account) has called presentient of jour 
arrival, and has left word that he will call to-morrow morning at ten. 
Who amongst us has not said good-bye to his holiday ; returned to dun 
London, and his fate: surveyed his labours and liabilities laid out 
before him, and been aware of that inevitable little account to settle ? 
Smith and his little^ account in the morning, sym^lise duty, difficulty, 
struggle, which you will meet, let us hope, friend, with a manly and 
honest heart. — And you think of him, as the children are slumli^ring 
once more in their own beds, and the watchful housewife tenderly 
pretends to sleep. 

Old Pendennis had no special labours or bills to encounter oa the 
morrow, as he had no affection at home to soothe him. He had always 
money in his desk sufficient for his wants ; and being by nature and 
habit tolerably indifferent to the wants of other people, these latter 
were not likely to disturb him. But a gentleman may be out of temper 
though he does not owe a shilling : aud though he may be ever so 
selfisli, he must occasionally feel dispirited and lonely. lie had had 
two or three twinges of gout in the country-house where he had been 
staying: the birds were wild and shy, and the walking over the 
ploughed fields had fatigued him deucedly: the young men had 
laughed at him, and he had been peevish at table once or twice : he 
had not been able to get bis whist of an evening : and, in fine, was 
glad to come away. In all his dealings with Morgan, his valet, he had 
been exceedingly sulky and discontented. He had sworn at him and 
abused him for many days past. He had scalded bis mouth with bad 
soup at Swindon. He had left his umbrella in the railroad carriage : 
at which piece of forgetfulness, he was in such a rage, that he cursed 
Morgan more freely than <fver. Both the chimneys smoked furiously 
in his lodgings ; and when he caused the windows to be flung open, 
he swore so acrimoniously, that Morgan was inclined to fling him out 
of window, too, through that opened casement. The valet swore after 
his master, as Pendennis went down the street on his way to the Club. 

Bays’s was not at all pleasant. The house had been new painted, 
and smelt of varnish and turpentine, and a large streak of white paint 
inflicted itself on the back of the old boy’s fur-collared surtout. The 
dinner was not good ; and the three most odious men in all London- 
old Hawksha w, whose cough and accompaniments are fit to make any 
mun uncomfortable ; old Colonel Gripley, who seizes on all the news- 
papers; andtl^t irreclaimable old bore Jawkins, who would come 
and dine at the next ^Ue to Pendennis, and describe to him every 
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inn-bill which he had paid in his foreign tour : each and all of these 
disagreeable personages and incidents had contributed to make Major 
Pendennis miserable ; and the Club waiter trod on his toe as he 
brought him his coffee. Never alone appear the Immortals. The 
Furies always hunt in company : they pursued Pendennis from home 
to the Club, and from the Club home. 

Whilst the Major was absent from his lodgings, Morgan had been 
seated in the landlady’s parlour, drinking freely of hot brandy-and- 
water, and pouring out on Mrs. Brixham some of the abuse which he 
had received from his master upstairs. Mrs. Brixham was Morgan’s 
slave. He was his landlady’s landlord. He had bought the lease of 
the house which she rented; he had got her name and her sou’s to 
acceptances, and a bill of sale which made him master of the luckless 
widow’s furniture. The young Brixham was a clerk in an insurance- 
office, and Morgan could put him into what he called quod any day. 
Mrs. Brixham was a clergyman’s widow, and Mr. Morgan, after per- 
forming his duties on the first floor, had a pleasure in making the old 
lady fetch him his boot- jack and his slippers. She was his slave. 
The little black profiles of her son and daughter ; the very picture of 
Tiddlecot Church, where she was married, and her poor dear Brixham 
lived and died, was now Morgan’s property, as it hung there over the 
mantel-piece of his back-parlour. Morgan sate in the widow’s back- 
room, in the ex-curate’s old horse-hair study-chair, making Mrs. Brix- 
ham bring supper for him, and fill his glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor womrn’s own coin, and 
hence Morgan indulged in it only the more freely ; and he had eaten 
his supper and was drinking a third tumbler when old Pendennis 
returned from the Club, and went upstairs to his rooms. Mr. Morgan 
swore very savagely at him and his bell, when he heard the latter, 
and finished his tumbler of brandy before he went up to answer the 
summons. ^ 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in silence, nor did 
the Major condescend to read in the flushed face and glaring eyes of 
the man, the anger under which he was labouring. The old gentle- 
man’s foot-bath was at the fire ; his ^wn and slippers awaiting him 
there. Morgan knelt down to take his boots off with due subo^ina- 
tion : and as the Major abused him from above, kept up a growl of 
maledictions below at his feet Thus, when Pendennis was crying. 
Confound you, sir, mind that strap— ourse you, don’t wrench my foot 
off,” Morgan soUo voce below was expressing a wish to strangle him, 
drown him, and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it becmne necessary to divest Mr. Pendennis 
of his coat ; and for this purpose the valet hi^l necessarily to approach 
very near to his employer ; so near that Pdhdennis could not but 
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perceive what Mr. Morgan’s late occupation had been; to which he 
adverted in that simple and forcible phraseology which men are some* 
times in the habit of using to their domestics : Informing Morgan that 
be was a drunken beast, and that he smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging up all 
subordination, ** I'm drunk, am I ? I'm a beast, am I ? I’m d— 
am I ? you infernal old miscreant Shall I wring your old head off, 
and drownd yer in that pail of water? Do you think I’m a*goin’ 
to bear your confounded old harro^nce,you old Wigsby 1 Chatter your 
old hi vories at me, do you, you grinning old baboon ! Come on, if you 
are a man, and can stand to a man. Ha ! you coward, knives, knives 1 ” 
If you advance a step I’ll send it into you,” said the Major, 
seizing up a knife that was on the table near him. ** Oo downstairs, 
you drunken brute, and leave the house ; send for your book and your 
wages in the morning, and never let me see your insolent face again. 

This d d impertinence of yours has been growing for some months 

past. You have been growing too rich. You are not fit for service. 
Get out of it, and out of the house.” 

*<And where would you wish me to go, pray, out of the *ouse?” 
asked the man, <<and won’t it be equal convenient to-m6rrow 
mornin’ ?^tootiifay nuime sAoss, sivvaplay^ munseer f ” 

Silence, you teast, and go ! ” cried out the Major. 

Morgan began to laugh, with rather a sinister laugh. Look yere, 
Fendennis,” he said, seating himself ; since I’ve been in this room 

you’ve called me^beast, brute, dog : and d d me, haven’t you ? 

How do you suppose one man likes that sort of talk from another ? 
How many years have I waited on you, and how many damns and 
cusses have you given me, along with my wages ? Do you think a 
man’s a dog, that you can talk to him in this way ? If I choose to 
diink a little, why shouldn’t I ? I’ve seen many a gentleman drunk 
form’ly, and per'aps have the 'abit from them. I ain't a^goin* to leave 
this house, old feller, ancf shall I tell you why ? The house is my 
house, every stick of furnitur’ in it is mine, excep’ your old traps, and 
your shower-bath, and your wig-box. I’ve bought the place, I teU you, 
with my own industry and perseverance. I can show a hundred pound, 
where you can show a fifty, or your damned supersellious nephew 
either. I’ve served you honourable, done eveiythink for you these 
dozen years, and I’m a dog, am I ? Fm a beast, am I ? ^That’s the 
language for gentlemen, not for our ranki But I’ll bear it no moM 
I throw up your service ; I’m tired on it ; I’ve combed your old wig 
and buckled your old girths and waistsbands long enou^, I tell you. 
Don’t look savage at me, I’m sitting in my own chair, in my own room, 
a-telli^ the truth to TOIL I’U be vour beasts and yoorbrute^ and yonr 
dog no ipore, Major ydbdennis ^Alf Pay.” 
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The fury of the old gentleman, met by the servant’s abrupt revolt, 
had* been shocked and cooled by the concussion, as much as if a 
sudden shower-bath or a pail of cold water had been flung upon him. 
That effect produced, and his anger calmed, Morgan’s speech had 
interested him, and he rather respected his adversary, and his courage 
in facing him, as of old days, in the fencing-room, he would have 
admired the opponent who hit him. 

** You are no longer my servant,” the Major said : and the 
house may be yours ; but the lodgings are mine, and you will have 
the goodness to leave them. To-morrow morning, when we have 
settled our accounts, I shall remove into other quarters. In the mean- 
time, 1 desire to go to bed, and have not the slightest wish for your 
farther company.” 

have a settlement, don’t you be afraid,” Morgan said, 
getting up from his chair. “ I ain’t done with you yet; nor with your 
family, nor with the Glavering family, Major Pendennis; and that you 
shall know.” 

Have the goodness to leave the room, sir ; — I’m tired,” said the 
Major. 

“ Hah ! you’ll be more tired of me afore you’ve done,” answered 
the man, with a sneer, and walked out of the room ; leaving the Major 
to compose himself, as best he might, after the agitation of this extra- 
ordinary scene. 

He sate and mused by his fire-side over the past events, and the 
confounded impudence and ingratitude of servants ;.;and thought how 
he should get a new man : how devilish unpleasant it was for a man 
of his age, and with his habits, to part with a fellow to whom he had 
been accustomed : how Morgan had a receipt for boot- varnish, which 
was incomparably better and more comfortable to the feet than any 
he had ever tried: how very well he made mutton-broth, and tended 
him when he was unwell. ” Oad, it’s a har(i thing to lose a fellow of 
that sort : but he must go,” thought the Major. “ He has^grown 
rich, and impudent since he has grown rich. He was horribly tipsy 
and abusive to-night. We must part, and I must go out of the 
lodgings. Dammy, I like the lodgings; I’m used to ’em. It’s very 
unpleasant, at my time of life, to change my quarters.” And so on, 
mused the old gentleman. The shower-bath had done him good : 
the testiness was gone : the loss of the umbrella, the smell of paint at 
the Olub, were forgotten under the superior excitement. Oopfound 
the insolent villainl ” thought the old gentleman. He underst^ my 
wants to a nicety; he was the best servant in England.” He thought 
about his servant as a man thinks of a horse that has carried him 
long and well, and that has come down with hjm, and is safe no longer. 
Howthe deuce to replacehim? Where can he gdt such another animal! 
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In these melancholy cogitations the Major who had Conned hia 
own dressing gown and replaced his head of hair (a little grey had been 
introdu^d into the coiffure of late by Mr. Truefitt, which had given 
the Major’s head the most artless and respectable appearance) ; in 
these cogitations, we say, the Major, who had taken off his wig and put 
on his night-handkerchief, sate absorbed by the fire-side, when a feeble 
knock came at his door, which was presently opened by the landlady 
of the lodgings. 

“ God bless my soul, Mrs. Brixham I ” cried out the Major, startled 
that a lady should behold him in the simple appareil of his night- 
toilette. “ It — it’s very late, Mrs. Brixham.” 

I wish I might speak to you, sir,” said the landlady, very piteously. 

“ About Morgan, I suppose ? He has cooled himself at the pump. 
Can’t take him back, Mrs. Brixham. Impossible. I’d determined to 
part with him before, when I heard of his dealings in the discount 
business — I suppose you’ve heard of them, Mrs. Brixham ? My ser- 
vant’s a capitalist, begad.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Brixham, “ I know it to my cost. I borrowed 
from him a little money five years ago ; and though I have paid him 
many tjm'es over, I am entirely in his power. I am ruined by him, sir. 
Everything I had is his. He’s a dreadful man.” 

*‘Eh, Mrs. Brixham? devilish sorry for you, and that I 

must quit your house after lodging here so long : there’s no help for it. 

I must go.” 

He says w^must all go, sir,” sobbed out the luckless widow. 

** He came downstairs from you just now — he had been drinking, and 
it always makes him very wicked — and he said that you had insulted 
him, sir, and treated him like a dog, and spoken to him unkindly ; 
and he swore he would be revenged, and — and I owe him a hundred 
and twenty pounds, sir, — ^andhe has a bill of sale of all my furniture— 
and says he will turn nite out of my house, and send my poor George 
to prison. He has been the ruin of my family, that man.” 

** iJe v’lish sorry, Mrs. Brixham ; pray take a chair. What can Ido?” 

“ Could you not intercede with him fur us ? Georg»* will give half 
his allowance ; my daughter can send something.^ If you will but stay 
on, sir. and pay a quarter’s rent in advance- ” 

“ My good madam, I would as soon give a quarter in advance 
as not, if I were going to stay in the lodgings. But I can’t ; and 
I can’t afford to fling away twenty pounds, my good madam. I’m a 
poor half -pay officer, and want every shilling I have, begad. As far 
as a few pounds goes— say five pounds— 1 don’t say— j-and shall be 
most happy, and that sort of thing: and I’ll give it toyou in the morning 
with pleasure ; buty-imt it’s getting late, and I have made a nulroad 
journey.” 
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God’s will be dpne, sir/’ said the poor woman» drying her tears. 

I must bear my fate.” 

And a dev’lish hard one it is, and most sincerely I pity you, 
Mrs. Brixham. I — I’ll say ten pounds, if you will permit me. Good- 
night” 

Mr. Morgan, sir, when he came downstairs, and when — when J 
besought him to have pity on me, and told him he had been the ruin 
of my family, said something which I did not well understand — that 
he would ruin every family in the house — that he knew something 
would bring you down too — and that you should pay him for your — 
your insolence to him. I — I must own to you, that I went down on 
my knees to him, sir ^ and he said, with a dreadful oath against you, 
that he would have you on your knees.” 

** Me? — by Gad, that is too pleasant I Where is the confounded 
fellow ? ” 

He went away, sir. He said he should see you in the morning. 
Oh, pray try and pacify him, and save me and my poor boy.” And 
the widow went away with this prayer, to pass her night as she might, 
and look for the dreadful morrow. 

The last words about himself excited Major Pendennis so much, 
that his compassion for Mrs. Brixham’s misfortunes was quite forgotten 
in the consideration of his own case. 

“ Me on my knees ? ” thought he, as he got into bed : confound 
his impudence. Who ever saw me on my knees ? What the devil 
does the fellow know ? Gad, I’ve not had an affair these twenty 
years. I defy him.” And the old campaigner turned round and 
slept pretty sound, being rather excited and amused by the events of 
the day— the last day in Bury Street, he was determined it should be. 

For it’s impossible to stay on with a valet over me and a bankrupt 
landlady. What good can I do this poor devil of a woman ? I’ll 
give her twenty pound, there’s Warrington’s twenty pound, which he 
has just paid — but what’s the use ? She’ll want more, and more, and 
more, and that cormorant Morgan will swallow all. No, dammy, I 
can’t afford to know poor people ; and to-morrow I’ll say good-bye— 
to Mrs. Brixham and Mr. Morgan,” 
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CHAPTER LXVIIL 

IN WHICH THE MAJOR NEITHER YIELDS HIS MONEY NOR IIIS LIFE. 

E arly next moming Pendennis’s shutters were opened by Mor- 
gan, who appeared as usual, with a face perfectly grave and 
respectful, bearing with him the old gentleman's clothes, cans of water, 
and elaborate toilette requisites. 

“ It’s you, is it ? ” said the old fellow from his bed. “ I shan't take 
you back again, you understand.” 

“ I 'a ve not the least wish to be took back agin, Major Pendennis,” 
Mr. Morgan said, with grave dignity, “nor to serve you nor hany man. 
But as I wish you to be comf’table as long as you stay in my house, 1 
came up. to do what's ne’ssary.” And once more, and for the last 
time, Mr. James Morgan laid out the silver dressing-case, and strapped 
the shining razor. 

These offices concluded, he addressed himself to the Major with 
an indescribable solemnity, and said : “ Thinkin' that you would most 
likely be in wanf of a respectable pusson, until you suited yourself, I 
spoke to a young man last night, who is 'ere.” 

“ Indeed,” said the warrior in the tent-bed. 

“He 'ave lived in the fust fam’lies, and I can woucb for his 
respectability.” 

“You are monstrous polite,” grinned the old Major. And the 
truth is, that after the dbcurrences of the previous evening, Morgan 
had gone out to his own Club at the “ Wheel of Fortune,” and there 
finding Frosch, a courier and valet just returned from a foreign tour 
with young Lord Cubley, and for the present disposable, had repre- 
sented to Mr. Frosch, that he, Morgan, had bad “ a devil of a blow-nup 
with his own Gov'nor, and was goin’ to retire from the business halto- 
gether, and that if Frosch wanted a tempo'ry job he might prob'bly 
have it by applying in Bury Street” 

“ You are very polite,” said the Major, “and your recommendation, 
I am sure, will have every weight” 

Morgan blushed ; he felt his master was “ a-chaffin' of him.* 
“ The man have awaited on you before, sir,” he said with great digpity* 
« Lord De la Pole, siy, vave him to bis nephew young I^rd Cubley, 
and he have been with him on his foring toitr, and not wishing to go 
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to Fitzurse Castle, which Frosch’s chest is delicate, and he cannot beat 
the cold in Scotland, he is free to serve you or not, as you choose.” 

** I repeat, sir, that you are exceedingly polite,*’ said the Major. 
<< Come in, Frosch — ^you will do very well — Mr. Morgan, will you have 
the great kindness to ” 

i shall show him wbatis ne’ssary, sir, and what is custom’ry foi 
you to wish to *ave done. Will you please to take breakfast ’ere or a1 
the Club, Major Pendennis ? ” 

** With your kind permission, I will breakfast here, and afterwards 
we will make our little arrangements.” 

“ If you please, sir.” 

“ Will you now oblige me by leaving the room ? ” 

Morgan withdrew; the excessive politeness of his ex-employer 
made him almost as angry as the Major’s bitterest words. And whilst 
the old gentleman is making his mysterious toilet, we will also modestl 3 ^ 
retire. 

After breakfast, Major Pendennis and his new aide-de-camp occu- 
pied themselves in preparing for their departure. The establishment 
of the old bachelor was not very complicated. He encumbered him- 
self with no useless wardrobe. A bible(his mother’s), a road-book, 
Pen’s novel (calf elegant), and the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches, 
with a few prints, maps, and portraits of that illustrious general, and 
of various sovereigns and consorts of the country, and of the General 
under whom Major Pendennis had served in India, formed his literary 
and artistical collection : he was always ready to march at a few hours’ 
notice, and the cases in which he had brought his property into bis 
lodgings some fifteen years before, were still in the lofts amply suffi- 
cient to receive all his goods. These, the young woman who did the 
work of the house, and who was known by the name of Betty to her 
mistress, and of Slavey to Mr. Morgan, brought down from their 
resting-place, and obediently dusted and cleaned under the eyes of the 
terrible Morgan. His demeanour was guarded and solemn ; he had 
spoken no word as yet to Mrs. Brixham respecting his threats of the 
past night, but he looked as if he would execute them, and the poor 
widow tremblingly awaited her fate. 

Old Pendennis, armed with his cane, superintended the package of 
his goods and chattels, under the hands of Mr. Frosch, and the Slavey 
burned such of his papers as he did not care to keep : flung open 
doors and closets until they were all empty ; and now all boxes and 
chests were closed, except his desk, which was ready to receive the 
final accounts of Mr. Morgan. 

That individual now made his appearance, and brought his books. 
“ As I wish to speak to you in privick, per’aps you wiU’ave the kind* 
ness to request Frosch to step downstairs,” he said, on entering. 
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** Brings a couple of cabs, Frosch, if you please— and wait down* 
stairs until I ring for you,” said the Major. Morgan saw Frosch 
downstairs, watched him go along the street upon his errand, and 
produced his books and accounts, which were simple and very easily 
settled. 

“ And now, sir,” said he, having pocketed the cheque which his 
ex-employer gave him, and signed his name to his book with a flourish, 
“ and now that accounts is closed between us, sir,” he said, I pro- 
pose to speak to you as one man to another” (Morgan liked the 
sound of his own voice : and, as an individual, indulged in public 
speaking whenever he could get an opportunity, at the Club, or the 
housekeeper’s loom), ** and I must tell you, that I’m in possussion of 
certing infamation.^* 

“ And may I inquire of what nature, pray ? ” asked the Major. 

“ It’s valuable information. Major Pendennis, as you know very 
well. I know of a marriage as is no marriage — of a honourable 
Baronet as is no more married than I am ; and which his wife is 
married to somebody else, as you know, too, sir.” 

Pendennis at once understood all Ha ! this accounts for your 
behaviour.’ You have been listening at the door, sir, I suppose,” said 
the Major, looking very haughty; “I forgot to look at the keyhole 
when 1 went to that public-house, or I might have suspected what 
sort of a person was behind it.” 

“ I nay have my schemes as you may have yours, I suppose,” 
answered Morgan. ** I may get my information, and I may act on 
that information, and I may find that information valuable as anybody 
else may. A poor servant may have a bit of luck as well as a gentle- 
man, mayn't he ? Don’t you be putting on your ’aughty looks, sir, 
and cornin’ the aristocrat over me. That’s all gammon with me. I’m 
an Englishman, I am, and as good as you.” 

“ To what the devil does this tend, sir ? and how does the secret 
which you have surprised concern me, I should like to know ? ” asked 
Major Pendennis, with great majesty. 

“ How does it concern me, indeed ? how grand we are I How 
does it concern my nephew, I wonder ? ‘ How does it concern my 
nephew’s seat in Parlyment : and to subornation of bigamy ? How 
does it concern that ? What, are you to be the only man to have a 
secret, and to trade on it? Why shouldn’t I go halves. Major 
Pendennis ? I’ve found it out too. Look here I ain’t goin’ to to 
unreasonable with you. Make it worth my while, and I’ll keep the 
thing close. Let Mr. Arthur take his seat, and his rich wife, if you 
like ; I don’t want to marry her. But I will have my share^ as sure as 
my name’s James Mpigan. And if I don’tr— ” 

And if you don’t, sir*— 'What? ” Pendennis asked* 
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If I don’t I split, and tell all. I smash Clavering, and have him 
and his wife up for bigamv — so help me, I will ! I smash joung 
Hopeful’s marriage, and I show up you and him as makin’ use of this 
secret, in order to squeeze a seat in'Parlyment out of Sir Francis, and 
a fortune out of his wife.” 

Mr. Pendennis knows no more of this business than the babe 
unborn, sir,” cried the Major aghast. No more than Lady Glavering, 
than Miss Amory does.” 

<‘Tell that to the marines, Major,” replied the valet; << that cock 
won’t fight with me.” 

“ Do you doubt my word, you villain ? ” 

“No bad language. I don’t care one twopence Vp’ny whether 
your word’s true or not. I tell you, I intend this tohe& nice little 
annuity to me. Major : for I have every one of you ; and I ain’t such 
a fool as to let you go. I should say that you might make it five 
hundred a year to me among you, easy. Fay me down the first 
quarter now, and Pm as mum as a mouse. Just give me a note for 
one twenty-five. There’s your cheque-book on your desk.” “ 

“ And there’s this too, you villain,” cried the old gentleman. In 
the desk to which the valet pointed was a little double-barrelled pistol, 
which had belonged to Pendennis’s old patron, the Indian commander- 
in-chief, and which had accompanied him in many a campaign. “ One 
more word, you scoundrel, and I’ll shoot you, like a mad dog. Stop 
— by Jove, I’ll do it now. You’ll assault me, will you ? You’ll strike 
at an old man, will you, you lying coward ? Kneel down and say your 
prayers, sir, for by the Lord you shall die.” 

The Major’s face glared with rage at his adversary, who looked 
terrified before him for a moment, and at the next, with a shriek of 
“ Murder ” sprang towards the open window, under which a police- 
man happened to be on his beat. “ Murder I Police 1 ” bellowed 
Mr. Morgan. 

To his surprise. Major Pendennis wheeli^ away the table and 
walked to the other window, which was also open. He beckoned the 
policeman. “ Gome up here, policeman,” he said, and then went and 
placed himself against the door. 

“ You miserame sneak,” he said to Morgan ; “ the pistol hasn’t 
been loaded these fifteen years, as you would have known very well, 
if you had not been such a coward. That policeman is coming, and 
I will have him up, and have your trunks searched ; I have reason to 
believe that you are a thief, sir. I know you are. I’ll swear to the 
things.” 

“ You gave *em to me — ^you gave 'em to me I ” cried Morgan. 

The Major laughed. “ We’ll see,” he said ; and the guilty valet 
remrabered somefine lawn-fronted shirts— a certrJn gold-headed cane 
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—an opera-glass, which he had forgotten to bring down, and of which 
he had assumed the use along with certain articles of his master's 
clothes, which the old dandy neither wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered ; followed by the scared Mrs. Brixham ahd 
her maid-of-all-work, who had been at the door and found some 
difficulty in closing it against the street amateurs, who wished to see 
the row. The Major began instantly to speak. 

have had occasion to discharge this drunken scoundrel,” he 
said. ** Both last night and this morning he insulted and assaulted 
me. I am an old man and took up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, 
and this coward cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are 
come. I was charging him with taking my property, and desired to 
examine his trunks and his room.” 

** The velvet cloak you ain’t worn these three years, nor the weskits, 
and I thought I might take the shirts, and — I take my hoath I 
intended to put back the hopera-glass,” roared Morgan, writhing with 
rage and terror. 

The man acknowledges that he is a thief,” the Major said, calmly. 

He has been in my service for years, and I have treated him with 
every kindness and confidence. We will go upstairs and examine his 
trunks^”’ 

In those trunks Mr. Morgan had things which he would fain keep 
from public eyes. Mr. Morgan, the bill-discounter, gave goods as well 
as money to bis customers. He provided young spendthrifts with 
snuff-boxes and pins and jewels and pictures and cigars, and of a very 
doubtful quality those cigars and jewels and pictures were. Their 
display at a police-office, the discovery of his occult profession, and 
the exposure of the Major’s property, which he had appropriated, 
indeed, rather than stolen, — would not have added to the reputation 
of Mr. Morgan. He looked a piteous image of terror and discom- 
fiture. 

He’ll smash me, will he ? ” thought the Major. ** I’ll crush him 
now, and finish with him.” 

But he paused. He looked at poor Mrs. Brixham’s scared face ; and 
he thought for a moment to himself that the man brought to bey 
and in prison might make disclosures which had best be kept secret, 
and that it was best not to deal too fiercely with a desperate man# 

“ Stop,” he said, « policeman. I’ll speak with thjs man by him- 
self.” 

“ Do you givo Mr. Morgan in charge ? ” said the policeman. 

“ I have brought no charge as yet,” the Major said, with a signi- 
ficant look at his i^an. 

“ Thank you, sir,” whispered Morgan, very low. 

“ Go outside th^ door, and wait there, policeman, if you ptease*-^ ^ 
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Now, Morg'an, you have played one game with me, and yon have not 
had the best of it, my good man. No, begad, you’ve not had the 
best of it, though you had the best hand ; and you’ve got to pay, too, 
now, you scoundrel.” 

** Yes, sir,” said the man. 

** I’ve only found out, within the last week, the game which you 
have been driving, you villain. Young De Boots, of the Blues, 
recognised you as the man who came to barracks, and did business 
one-third in money, one-third in eau-de-Cologne, and one-third in 
French prints, you confounded demure old sinner I I didn’t missr 
anything, or care a straw what you’d taken, you booby ; but I took 
the shot, and it hit — ^hit the bull’s-eye, begad. Dammy, sir. I’m an 
old campaigner.” 

“ What do you want with me, sir ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep about you in that 
dem’d great leather pocket-book, don’t you? You’ll burn Mrs. 
Brixham’s bill ? ” 

“ Sir, I ain’t a goin’ to part with my property,” growled the man. 

You lent her sixty pounds five years ago. She and that poor 
devil of an insurance clerk, her son, have paid you fifty pounds a year 
ever since ; and you have got a bill of sale of her furniture, and her 
note of hand for a hundred and fifty pounds. She told me so last night. 
By Jove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough,” 

“ I won’t give it up,” said Morgan. “ If I do I’m ” 

“ Policeman ! ” ciied the Major. 

“You shall have the bill,” said Morgan. “ You’ie not going to 
take money of me, and you a gentleman ? ” 

“ I shall want you directly,” said the Major to X, who had entered, 
and who again withdrew. 

No, my good sir,” the old gentleman continued ; “ I have not 
any desire to have farther pecuniary transactions with you ; but we 
will draw out a little paper, which you willjiave the kindness to 
sign. No, stop ! — ^you shall write it : you have improved immensely 
in writing of late, and have now a very good hand. You shall sit 
down and write, if you please — there, at that table — so — let me see— 
we may as well have the date. Write * Bury Street, St. James’s, 
October 21, 18 — .’ ” 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the pitiless old 
Major continued : — 

***I, James Morgan, having come in Extreme poverty into the 
service of Arthur Pendennis, Esquire, of Bury Street, St. James’s, a 
Major in his Majesty’s service, acknowledge that I received liberal 
wages and board wages from my employer, during fifteen years.’— 
You can’t object to that, I am sure,” said the Major. 
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“ During fifteen years,” wrote Morgan. 

“ * In which time, by my own care and prudence*,” the dictator 
resumed, “ <1 have managed to amass sufficient money to purchase the 
house in which my master resides, and besides to effect other savings. 
Amongst other persons from whom I have had money, I may mention 
my present tenant, Mrs. Brixham, who, in consideration of sixty pounds 
advanced by me five years since, has ^id back to me the sum of two 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling, besides giving me a note of hand 
for one hundred and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the 
desire of my late master, Major Arthur Pendennis, and therewith free 
her furniture, of which I had a bill of sale.* — Have you written ? ** 

“ I think if this pistol was loaded, I*d blow your brains out,’* said 
Morgan. 

“ No, you wouldn’t. You have too great a respect for your valuable 
life, my good man,” the Major answered. ** Let us go on and begin 
a new sentence.” 

“ ‘ And having, in return for my master’s kindness*, stolen his pro- 
perty from him, which I acknowledge to be now upstairs in my trunks: 
and having uttered falsehoods regarding his and other honourable 
families, I do hereby, in consideration of his clemency to me, express 
my regret for uttering these falsehoods, and for stealing his property; 
and declare that lamnot worthy of belief, and that I hope* — ^yes, begad, 
that 1 hope—* to amend for the future Signed, James Morgan.* ” 

“ I’m d d if I sign it,” said Morgan. 

** My good man, it will happen to you, whether you sign or no, 
begad,” said the eld fellow, chuckling at his own wit. ** There, I shall 
not use this, you understand, unless — unless I am compelled to do sa 
Mrs. Brixham, and our friend the policeman, will witness it, I dare 
say, without reading it : and I will give the old lawiy back her note of 
hand, and say, which you will confirm, that she and you are quits. I 
see there is Frosch come back with the cab for my trunks ; I shall go 
to an hotel.-— You may came in now, policeman; Mr. Morgan and I have 
arranged our little dispute. If Mrs. Brixham will sign this paper, and 
you, policeman, will do so, I shall be very much obliged to you both. 
Mrs. Brixham, you and your worthy landlord, Mr. Morgan, are quits. 

I wish you joy of him. Let Frosch come and pack the rest of the 
things.” . _ _ 

Frosch, aided by the Slavey, under the calm superintendent of 
Mr. Morgan, carried Major Pendennis’s boxes to the cab in waiting j 
and Mrs. Brixham, when her persecutor was not by, came andasked 
a Heaven’s blessing upon the Major, her preserver, and the best and 
quietest and kindest of lodgers. And having given her a finger to 
shake, which the humble lady received with a curtsey, and over wmen 
she was ready to ma^a speech full of tears, the Major cutshort that 
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Taledictory oration, and walked out of the house to the hotel in 
Jermjn Street, which was not many steps from Morgan’s door. 

That individual, loohng forth from the parlour window, discharged 
anything but blessings at his parting guest ; but the stout old boy 
could afford not to be frightened at Mr. Morgan, and dung him a look 
of great contempt and humour as he strutted away with his cane. 

Major Pendennis had not quitted his house of Bury Street many 
hours, and Mr. Mor^n was enjoying his otium in a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar on the door-steps, 
when Arthur Pendennis, Esq., the hero of this history, made his 
appearance at the well-known door. 

My uncle out, I suppose, Morgan ? ” he said to the functionary ; 
knowing full well that to smoke was treason, in the presence of the 
Major. 

“ Major Pendennis is hout, sir,” said Morgan, with gravity, bowing, 
but not touching the elegant cap which he wore. ** Major Pendennis 
have left this ’ouse to-day, sir, and I have no longer the honour of 
being in his service, sir.” 

Indeed, and where is he ? ” 

I believe he ’ave taken tempor’y lodgings at Cox’s ’otel, in Jum- 
niin Street,” said Mr. Morgan ; and added, after a pause, Are you in 
town for some time, pray, sir ? Are you in Chambers ? I should like 
to have the honour of waiting on you there : and would be thankful if 
you would favour me with a quarter of an hour.” 

« Do you want my uncle to take you back ? ” asked Arthur, insolent 
and good-natured. 

I want no such thing ; Pd see him ” the man glared at him for 

a minute, but he stopped ** No, sir, thank you,” be said in a softer 
voice ; ** it’s only with you that I wish to speak, on some business 
which concerns you ; and perhaps you would favour me by walking 
into my house.” ^ 

** If it is but for a minute or two, I will listen to you, Morgan,” said 
Arthur ; and thought to himself, ** I suppose the fellow wants me to 
patronise him ; ” and he entered the house. A card was already in the 
front windows, proclaiming that apartments were to be let, and having 
introduced Mr. Pendennis into the dining-room, and offered him a 
chair, Mr. Morgan took one himself, and proceeded to convey sofne 
information to him, of which the reader has already had cognizance. 
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IS WHICH PENDENNIS COUNTS HIS EGGS. 

O UR friend had arrived in London on that day only, thoug’h but 
for a brief vi^t, and.havii^^l^t some fellow-travellers at an 
hotel to which he h«^d c 6 pvoyed them from the West, he hastened to 
the Chambers in Lamb Cburt, which were baskingf in as much sun as 
chose to visit that dreary butf not altogether comfortless building. 
Freedom standh in lieu of sunshine in Chambers; and Templars 
grumble, but take their ease in their Inn. Pen’s domestic announced 
to him that Warrington was in ^Chambers too, and, of 0001*88, Arthur 
ran up to his friend’s room straightway, and found it, as of old, per- 
fumed with the pipe, and George once more at workat hisnewspapeis 
and reviews. The pair greeted each other with the rough cordiality 
which young Englishmen use one to another : and which carries a 
great deal of warmth and kindness under its rude exterior. Wai ring- 
ton smiled and took his pipe out of his mouth, and said, Well, young 
one ! ” Pen advanced and held out his hand, and said, How are 
you, old boy ? ” * And so this greeting passed between two friends 
who had not seen each other for months. Alphonse and Freddric 
would have rushed into each other’s arms and shrieked C&bon cveurl 
ce cher Alphonse!'* over each other’s shoulders. Max and Wilhelm 
would have bestowed half a dozen kisses, scented with Havannah, 
upon each other’s mustachios. “ Well, young one 1 ” “ How are^ou, 
old boy ? ” is what two^Britons say : after saving each other’s lives, 
possibly, the day before. To-morrow they will leave off shaking 
hands, and only wag their heads at one another as they come to 
breakfast. Each has for the other the very warmest confidence and 
regard ; each would share his purse with the other : and bearing bipi 
attacked, would break out in the loudest and most enthusiactic praise 
of his friend : but they part with a mere Good-bye, they me^ with a 
mere How-d’ydu-do? and they don’t write to eaohotber inthe iq^yaL 
Curious modesty, strange stoical decorum of English friendship] 

“ Yes, we are not demonstrative like those confounded foreigners,” 
says Hardman; who not only shows no friendship, but never feltaiiy 

alibis life long. _ ^ „ tir • ^ - 

••Been in Switzerland?” says Pen. «Tes,” says WamngtML 
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Couldn’t find a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some caporaL” The man’s mind is full, very likely, of the 
great sights which he has seen, of the great emotions with which the 
vast works of nature have inspired it. But his enthusiasm is too coy 
to show itself, even to his closest friend, and he veils it with a cloud of 
tobacco. He will speak more fully of confidential evenings, however, 
and write ardently and frankly about that which he is shy of saying. 
The thoughts and experience of his travel will come forth in his writ- 
ings ; as the learning, which he never displays in talk, enriches his 
style with pregnant allusion and brilliant illustration, colours his gene- 
rous eloquence, and points his wit. 

The elder gives a rapid account of the places which he has visited 
in his tour. He has seen Switzerland, North Italy, and the Tyrol — he 
has come home by Vienna, and Dresden, and the Rhine. He speaks 
about these places in a shy sulky voice, as if he had rather not mention 
them at all, and as if the sight bf them had rendered him very unhappy. 
The outline of the elder man’s tour thus gloomily sketched out, the 
young one begins to speak. He has been in the country — very much 
bored— canvassing — uncommonly slow — he is here for a day or two, 
and going on to — ^to the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, to some 
friends — ^that will be uncommonly slow, too. How hard it is to make 
an Englishman acknowledge that he is happy I 

And the seat in Parliament, Pen ? Have you made it all right ? ” 
asks Warrington. 

** All right, — as soon as Parliament meets and a new writ can be 
issued, Glavering retires, and I step into his shoes,” Viays Pen. 

** And under which king does Bezouian speak or die ? ” asked War- 
rington. Do we come out as Liberal Conservative, or as Government 
man, or on our own hook ? ” 

** Hem ! There are no politics now ; every man’s politics, at least, 
are pretty much the same. I have not got acres enough to make me 
a Protectionist ; nor could I be one, I think, if^l had all the land in the 
county. I shall go pretty much with Government, and in advance of 
them upon some social questions which I have been getting up during 
the vacation don’t grin, you old Cynic, I have been getting up die 
Blue Books, and intend to come out rather strong on the Sanitary and 
Colonisation questions.” 

(( We reserve to ourselves the liberty of voting against Govern- 
ment, though we are generally friendly. We are, however, friends of 
the people avant tout We give lectures at the Clavering Institute, 
and shake hands with the intelligent mechanics. We think the 
franchise ought to be very considerably enlarged ; at the same time 
we are free to accept office some day, when the Bouse has listened to a 
fewcrackspeecbesfromus,and the Administration jierceives ovr merit.” 
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I am not Moses,” said Pen, with as usual, somewhat of melan- 
choly in his voice. “ I have no laws from Heaven to bring down to 
the people from the mountain. I don’t belong to the mountain at all, 
or set up to be a leader and reformer of mankind. My faith is not 
strong enough for that ; nor my vanity, nor my hypocrisy, great enough. 
1 will tell no lies, George, that I promise you ; and do no more than 
coincide in those which are necessary and pass current, and can’t bo 
got in without recalling the whole circulation. Give a man at least 
the advantage of his sceptical turn. If I find a good thing to say in 
the House, I will say it ; a good measure, I will support it ; a fair 
place, I will take it, and be glad of my luck. But 1 would no more 
llatter a great man than a mob ; and now you know as much about my 
politics as I do. What call have I to be a Whig ? Whiggism is not 
a divine institution. Why not vote for the Lito'al Conservatives ? 
They have done for the nation what the Whigs would never have done 
without them. Who converted both ? — the Radicals and the country 
outside. I think the Morning Post is often right, and Punch is often 
wrong. I don’t profess a' call, but take advantage of a chance. Parlona 
(Tautre chose.'^ 

** The next thing at your heart, after ambition, is love, I suppose ? ” 
Warrington said. “ How have our young loves prospered ? Are we 
going to change our condition, and give up our Chambers ? Are you 
going to divorce me, Arthur, and take unto yourself a wife ? ” 

1 suppose so. She is very good-natured and lively. She sings, 
and she don’t mvid smoking. She’ll have a fair fortune — I don’t 
know how much — but my uncle augurs everything from the Begum’s 
generosity, and says that she will come down very handsomely. And 
1 think Blanche is dev’lish fond of me,” said Arthur, with a sigh. 

“ That means that we accept her caresses and her money.” 

“ Haven’t we said before, that life was a transaction ? ” Pendennis 
said. “ I don’t pretend^to break my heart about her. I have told 
her pretty fairly what my feelings are — and — and have engaged 
myself to her. And since I saw her last, and for the^ last two months 
especially, whilst I have been in the country, I think she has been 
growing fonder and fonder of me ; and her letters to me, and espe- 
cially to Laura, seem to show it. Mine have been simple enough— no 
1 aptures nor vows, you understand — but looking upon the thing as an 
ojfaire faite ; and not desirous to hasten or defer the completioi^ 

“ And Laura ? how is she ? ” Warrington asked frankly. 

“ Laura, George,” said Pen, looking his friend hard in the lace— • 

“ by Heaven, Laura is the best, and noblest, and dearest girl the sun 
ever shone upon.” His own voice fell as he spoke: it Meined BBji 
he could hardly utter Jhe words : he stretched out his hand to bis 
comrade, who took it^nd nodded bis head. 
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<< Have you only found out that now, young ’un ? Warrington said 
after a pause. 

** Who has not learned things too late, George ? ” cried Arthur in 
bis impetuous way, gathering words and emotion as he went on. 
« Whose life is not a disappointment ? Who carries his heart entire 
to the grave without a mutilation ? I never knew anybody who was 
happy quite: or who has not had to ransom himself out of the hands 
of Fate with the payment of some dearest treasure or other. Lucky 
if we are left alone afterwards, when we have paid our fine, and if the 
tyrant visits us no more. Suppose I have found out that I have lost 
the greatest prize in the world, now that it can’t be mine-— that for 
years I had an angel under my tent, and let her go ? — am I the only 
one — ah, dear old boy, am I the only one ? And do you think my 
lot is easier to bear l^cause I own that I deserve it ? She’s gone 
from us. God’s blessing be with her ! She might have stayed, and I 
lost her : it’s like Undine : isn’t it, George ? ” 

She was in this room*once,” said George. 

He saw her there — he heard the sweet lowivoice — he saw the sweet 
smile and eyes shining so kindly — the face remembered so fondly — 
thought of in what night-watches — blest and loved always — gone 
now 1 A glass that had held a nosegay — a bible with Helen’s hand- 
writing — were all that were left him of that brief flower of his life. 
Say it is a dream : say it passes : better the recollection of a dream 
than an aimless waking from a blank stupor. 

The two friends sate in silence awhile, each occupied with his own 
thoughts and aware of the other’s. Pen broke it presently, by saying 
thac he must go and seek for his uncle, and report progress to the old 
gentleman. The Major had written in a very bad humour ; the Major 
was getting old. ** I should like to see you in Parliament, and snugly 
settled with a comfortable bouse and an heir to the name before I 
make my bow. Show mo these,” the Major wrote, and then, let old 
Arthur Pendennis make room for the younget fellows ; he has walked 
the Pall Mall pave long enough.” 

« There is a kindness about the old heathen,” said Warrington. 

He cares for somebody besides himself, at least for some other part 
of himself besides that which is buttoned into his own coat ;-^fdr you 
and your race. He would like to see the progeny of the Pendennises 
multiplying and increacdng, and hopes that they may inherit the land. 
The old patriarch blesses you from the Club window of Bays’s, and is 
carried off and buried under the flags of St James’s Church, in sight 
of Piccadilly, and the cab-stand, and the carriages going to the levee. 
It is an edifyingr ending.” 

<< The new blood 1 bring into the family,” mused Pen, **is rather 
tainted. If I had chosen, I think my father-in-law Amory would not 
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have been the progenitor I should have desired for my race ; nor my 
grandfather-in-law Snell; nor our oriental ancestors. By the way, 
who was Amory ? Amory was lieutenant of an Indiaman. Blanche 
wrote some verses about him,— —about the storm, the mountain wave, 
the seaman’s grave, the gallant father, and that sort of thing. Amoiy 
was drowned commanding a country ship between Calcutta and 
Sydney ; Amory and the Begum weren’t happy together. She has 
been unlucky in her selection of husbands, the good old lady, for, 
between ourselves, a more despicable creature than Sir Francis 

Clavering, of Clavering Park, Baronet, never ” “ Never legislated 

for his country,” broke in Warrington ; at which Pen blushed rather. 

“ By the way, at Baden,” said Warrington, “ I found our friend the 
Chevalier Strong in great state, and wearing his orders. He told me 
that he had quarrelled with Clavering, of whom he seemed to have 
almost as bad an opinion as you have, and in fact, I think, though I 
will not be certain, confided to me his opinion, that Clavering was an 
utter scoundrel. That fellow Bloundell, who taught yoU card-playing 
at Oxbridge, was with Strong ; and time, 1 think, has brought out his 
valuable qualities, and rendered him a more accomplished rascal than 
he was during your undergraduateship. But the king of the place was 
the famous Colonel Altamont, who was carrying all More him, giving 
fetes to the whole society, and breaking the bank, it was said.” 

My uncle knows something about that fellow — Clavering knows 
something about him. There’s something louche regarding him. But 
come I 1 must go to Bury Street, like a dutiful nephew.” And, taking 
his hat. Pen preptfred to go. 

“I will walk too,” said Warrington. And they descended the 
stairs, stopping, however, at Pen’s chambers, which, as the reader has 
been informed, were now on the lower story. 

Here Pen began sprinkling himself with eau-de-Cologne, and care- 
fully scenting his hair and whiskers with that odoriferous water. 

“ What is the matter ?• You’ve not been smoking. Is it my pipe 
that has poisoned you ? ” growled Warrington. 

“ I’m going to call upon some women,” said Pen. “ I m— I m gomg 
to dine with ’em. They are passing through town, and are at an hotel 

in Jermyn Street.” , , . „ 

Warrington looked with good-natured interest at the young feliow 
dandifying himself up to a pitch of completeness ; and appearing at 
length in a gorgeous shirt-front and neck-cloth, fresh gloves, and 
glistening boots. Cteorge had a pair of thick highlows, and his old 
diirt was torn about the breast, and ragged at the collar, where nis 

blue beard had worn it. ^ .1.1. 

« Well, young ’un,” said he simply, « I like you to he a buck, some- 
'how. Wlien I walk ^bout with you, it is as if I had a rose 10 my 
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button-hole. And.you are still affable. I don’t think there is an 3 f 
young fellow in the Temple turns out like you ; and I don’t believe 
you were ever ashamed of walking with me yet.” 

Don’t laugh at me, George,” said Pen. 

“ I say, Pen,” continued the other, sadly, “ if you write— if you 
write to Laura, I wish you would say * God bless her ’ from me.” 

Pen blushed; and then looked at Warrington; and then— and 
then burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughing. 

« I’m going to dine with her,” he said. ** I brought her and Lady 
Bockminster up from the country to-day — made two days of it — slept 
last night at Bath — I say, George, come and dine too. I may ask any 
one I please, and the old lady is constantly talking about you.” 

George refused. George had an article to write. George hesitated ; 
and oh, strange to say I at last he agreed to go. It was agreed that 
they should go and call upon the ladies ; and they marched away in 
high spirits to the hotel in Jermyn Street. Once more the dear face 
shone upon him ; once more the sweet voice spoke to him, and the 
tender hand pressed a welcome. 

There still wanted half-an-hour to dinner. ** You will go and see 
your uncle now, Mr. Pendennis,” old Lady Bockminster said. “ You 
will not bring him to dinner — no — his old stories are intolerable ; and 
I want to talk to Mr. Warrington ; I dare say he will amuse us. I 
think we have heard all your stories. We have been together for twe 
whole days, and 1 think we are getting tired of each other.” 

So, obeying her ladyship’s orders, Arthur went downstairs and 
walked to his uncle’s lodgings. ^ 
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CHAPTER LXi 

FIAT JUSTITIA. 

T he dinner was served when Arthur returned, and Lady Rock- 
minster began to scold him for arriving late. But Laura, look- 
Dg at her cousin, saw that his face was so pale and scared that she 
interrupted her imperious patroness ; and asked, with tender alarm, 
ivhat had happened ? Was Arthur ill ? ” 

Arthur drank a large bumper of sherry. “ I have heard the most 
extraordinary news ; 1 will tell you afterwards,” he said, looking at the 
servants. He was very nervous and agitated during the dinner. 

* Don’t tramp and beat so with your feet under the table,” Lady 
Hockminster said. You have trodden on Fido and upset his saucer, 
ifou see Mr, Warrington keeps his boots quiet.” 

At the dessert — it seemed as if the unlucky dinner would never 
30 over — Lady Rockminster said, ** This dinner has been exceedingly 
•tupid. I suppose something has happened, and that you want to 
•peak to Laura. I will go and have my nap. I am not sure that 1 
hall have any tea— no. Good-night, Mr. Warrington. You must 
ome again, and when there is no business to talk about.” And tho 
lid lady, tossing up her head, walked away from the room with great 
lignity. 

George and the others had risen with her, and Warrington was 
•bout to go away, and was saying “ Good-night ” to Laura, who, of 
ourse, was looking much alhrmed about her cousin, when Aithur said, 

* Pjtiy, stay, George. You shall hear my nows too, and give me 
our counsel in this case. 1 hardly know how to act in it.” 

“ It’s something about Blanche, Arthur,” said Laura, her heart 
•eating, and her cheek blushing, as she thought it had never blushed 
1 her life. 

“ Yes — and the most extraordinary story,” said Pen. “ When I 
'ft you to go to my uncle’s lodgings, 1 found his servant Morgan, 
'ho has been with him so long, at the door, and he said that he and 
is master had parted that morning ; that my uncle had quitted the 
ouse, and had gone to an hotel — this hotel. I asked for him when I 
ame in ; but he was gone out to dinner. Morgan then said that be 
ad something of a mosl« important nature to communicate tome, and 
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begged me to step into the house; his house it is now. It appears 
the scoundrel has saved a great deal of money whilst in my uncle’s 
service, and is now a capitalist and a millionaire, for what 1 know. 
Well, I went into the house, and what do you think ho told me ? This 
must be a secret between us all — at least if we can keep it, now that 
it is in possession of that villain. Blanche's father is not dead. He 
has come to life again. The marriage between Olavering and the 
Begum is no marriage.” 

And Blanche, 1 suppose, is her grandfather’s heir ? ” said 
Warrington. 

<< Perhaps : but the child of what a father I Amoiy is an escaped 
convict — Clavering knows it ; my uncle knows it — and it was with this 
piece of information held over Clavering in ierror&n that the wretched 
old man got him to give up his borough to me.” 

Blanche doesn’t know it,” said Laura, *<nor poor Lady 
Clavering ? ” 

“ No,” said Pen ; Blanche does not even know the history of her 
father. She knew that he and her mother had separated, and had 
heard as a child, from Bonner, her nurse, that Mr. Amory was drowned 
in New South Wales. He was there as a convict, not as a ship’s 
captain, as the poor girl thought. Lady Clavering has told me that 
they were not happy, and that her husband was a bad character. 
She would tell me all, she said, some day ; and I remember her saying 
to me, with tears in her eyes, that it was hard for a woman to be 
forced to own that she was glad to hear her husband was dead : and 
that twice in her life she should have chosen so* badly. What is to 
be done now ? The man can’t show and claim his wife : death is 
probably over him if he discovers himself : return to transportation 
certainly. But the rascal has held the threat of discovery over Claver- 
ing for some time past, and has extorted money from him time after 
time.” 

** It is our friend Colonel Altamont, ot course,” said Warrington : 

I see all now.” 

“If the rascal comes back,” continued Arthur, “Morgan, who 
knows his secret, will use it over him — and having it in his possession, 
purposes to extort money from us all. The d ^-~d rascal supposed 1 
was cognisant of it,” said Pen, white with anger; “asked me if 1 
would give him an annuity to keep it quiet ; threatened me. me, as if I 
was trafiSeking with this wretched old Begum’s misfortune, and would 
extort a seat in Parliament out of that miserable Glavering ' Oood 
heavens I was my uncle mad, to tamper in sudi a conspiracy ? Fancy 
our mother’s son, Laura, trading on such a treason I ’’ 

“ I can’t fancy it, dear Arthur,’ said Laurs * seizing Arthur’s hand, 
and kissing it. 
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« Nor broke out Warrin^n's deep voice, with a tremor; he 
surveyed the two generous and loving young people with a pang of 
mdescnteble love and pam. “ No. Our boy can’t meddle wto «ich 
a wretched intrigue as that Arthur Pendennis can’t marry a convict’s 
daughter ; and sit in Parliament as Member for the hulks. You must 
wash your hands of the whole affair, Pen. You must break off. You 
must give no explanations of why and wherefore, but state that family 
reasons render a match impossible. It is better that those poor 
women should fancy you false to your word than that they should 
know the truth. Besides, you can get from that dog Clavering-^i can 
fetch thatfor you easily enough--an acknowledgment that the reasons 
which you have given to him as the head of the family are amply 
sufficient for breaking off the union. Don’t you think with me, 
Laura?” He scarcely dared to look her in the face as he spoke. 
Any lingering hope that he might have— any feeble hold that he 
might feel upon the last spar of his wretched fortune, he knew he was 
casting away ; and he let the wave of his calamity close over him. 
Pen had started up whilst he was speaking, looking eagerly at him. 
He turned his head away. He saw Laura rise up also and go to Pen, 
and once more take his hand and kiss it. ** She tffinks so too— Qod 
bless her 1 ” said George. 

“Her father’s shame is not Blanche’s fault, dear Arthur, is it?”. 
Laura said, very pale, and speaking very quickly. << Suppose you bad 
been married, would you desert her because she had done no wrong ? 
Are you not pledged to her ? Would you leave her because she is in 
misfortune ? And*if she is unhappy, wouldn’t you console her? Our 
mother would, had she been here.” And, as she spoke, the kind girl 
folded her arms round h im, and buried her face upon bis heart. 

“ Our mother is an angel with God,” Pen sobbed out. “ And you 
are the dearest and best of women — the dearest, the dearest, and the 
best. Tevch me my duty. Pray forme that I may do it — ^pure heart 
God bless you — God bles? you, my sister.” 

Amen,” groaned out W^arrington, with his head in hia hands. 

** She is right,” he murmured to himself. ** She can’t do any wrong, I 
think — that girl.*’ Indeed, she looked and smiled like an angel. Many 
a day after, he saw that smile — saw her radiant face as she looked up 
at Pen — saw her putting back her curls, blushing and smiling, and 
still looking fondly towards him. 

She leaned for a moment her little fair hand on the table, playing 
on it. ** And now, and now,” she said, looking at the two gentlmea*— 

“ And what now ? ” asked George. 

” And now we will have some tea,” said Miss Laura, with her smile. 


But before this unrcSqsantio conclusion to a rather sentimental 
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Boene could be suffered to take place, a serf^ant brought word that 
Major Pendennis had returned to the hotel, and was waiting to see 
his nephew. Upon this announcement, Laura, not without some 
alarm, and an api^aling look at Fen, which said, ** Behave yourself 
well — hold to the right, and do your duty — be gentle, but firm with 
your uncle — Laura, we say, with these warnings written in her face, 
took leave of the two gentlemen, and retreated to her dormitory. 
Warrington, who was not generally fond of tea, yet grudged that 
expected cup very much. Why could not old Pendennis have come 
in an hour later ? Well, an hour sooner or later, what matter ? The 
hour stiikes at last. The inevitable moment comes to say Farewell. 
The hand is shaken, the door closed, and the friend gone ; and, the 
brief joy over, you are alone. “In which of those many windows of 
the hotel does her light beam ? ” perhaps he asks himself as he passes 
down the street. He strides away to the smoking-room of a neigh- 
bouring Club, and there applies himself to his usual solace of a cigar. 
Men are brawling and talking loud about politics, opera-girls, horse- 
racing, the atrocious tyranny of the committee : — bearing this sacred 
secret about him, he enters into this brawl. Talk away, each louder 
than the other. Rattle and crack jokes. Laugh and tell your wild 
stories. It is strange to take one’s place and part in the midst of the 
smoke and din, and think every man here has his secret ego most 
likely, which is sitting lonely and apart, away in the private chamber, 
from the loud game in which the rest of us is joining ! 

Arthur, as he traversed the passages of the hjDtel, felt his anger 
rousing up within him. He was indignant to think that yonder old 
gentleman whom he was about to meet, should have made him such a 
tool and puppet, and so compromised his honour and good name. The 
old fellow’s hand was very cold and shaky when Arthur took it. Ho 
was coughing; he was grumbling over the fire; Frosch could not bring 

his dressing-gown or arrange his papers that d d confounded 

impudent scoundrel of a Morgan. The old gentleman bemoaned him- 
self, and cursed Morgan’s ingratitude, with peevish pathos. 

“ The confounded impudent scoundrel I He was drunk last night, 
and challenged me to fight him, Pen ; and, begad, at one time I was so 
excited that I thought I should have driven a knife into him ; and the 
infernal rascal has made ten thousand pound, I believe — and deserves 
to be hanged, and will be ; but, curse him 1 1 wish he could have lasted 
out my time. He knew all my ways, and, dammy, when I rang the 
bell, the confounded thief brought the thing I wanted — not like that 
stupid German lout. And what sort of time have you ^d in the 
country ? Been a good deal with Lady Bockminster ? You can’t do ! 
better. She is one of the old school — vieille ecoU^ home ecole^ hey 2 
Dammy, they don’t make gentlemen and ladies now ; and in fifty yearn | 





you’ll hardly know one man from another. But they’ll last my time. I 
ain’t long for this business : 1 am getting very old, Pen, my boy ; and, 
gad, I was thinking to-day, as I was packing up my little library, 
there’s a bible amongst the books that belonged to my poor mother ; 
I would like you to keep that. Pen. I was thinking, sir, that you 
would most likely open the box when it was your property, and the old 
fellow was laid under the sod, sir.” And the Major coughed and 
wagged his old head over the fire. 

His age — his kindness, disarmed Pen’s anger somewhat, and made 
Arthur feel no little compunction for the deed which he was about to 
do. He knew that the announcement which he was about to make 
would destroy the darling hope of the old gentleman’s life, and create 
in his breast a woeful anger and commotion. 

“ Hey — hey — I’m off, sir,” nodded the Elder ; “ but I’d like to read 
a speech of yours in the Times before I go—* Mr. Pendennis said : 
Unaccustomed as 1 am to public speaking’ — hey, sir ? hey, Arthur ? 
Begad, you look dev’lish well and healthy, sir. I always said my 
brother Jack would bring the family right. You must go down into 
the West, and buy the old estate, sir. Nec tenui pennd, hey ? We’ll 
rise again, sir^rise again on the wing — and, begad. I shouldn’t be 
surprised that you will be a Baronet before you die.” 

His words smote Pen. “ And it is I,” he thought, “ that am 
going to fiing down the poor old fellow’s air-castle. Well, it must be. 
Here goes. — I — I went into your lodgings at Bury Street, though I 
did not find you,”,Pen slowly began — “ and I talked with Morgan, 
uncle.” 

Indeed ! ” The old gentleman’s cheek began to fiush involun- 
tarily, and he muttered, “ The cat’s out of the bag now, begad I ” 

“ He told me a story, sir, which gave me the deepest surprise and 
pain,” said Pen. 

The Major tried to look unconcerned. “ What — that story about 
— about What-d’you-call-’em, hey ? ” 

“ About Miss Amory’s father — about Lady Clavering’s first hus- 
band, and who he is, and what.” 

” Hem— -a devilish awkward affair I ” said the old man, rubbing his 
nose. “ I— I’ve been aware of that— eh— confounded circumstance 
for some time.” * i. 

“I wish I had known it sooner, or not at all,’ said Arthur, 


gloomily. n j , r 

“ He is all safe,” thought the Senior, greatly relieved. « Gad 1 1 
should have liked to keep it from you altogether— and from those 
rwo poor women, who are as innocent as unborn babes in the Irans- 
l^ctiom” . , . 

” You are right There is no reason why the two women should 
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hear it ; and I shall never tell them — though that villain, Morgan, 
perhaps may/’ Arthur said, gloomily. “ He seems disposed to trade 
upon his secret, and has already proposed terms of ransom to me. I 
wish 1 had known of the matter earlier, sir. It is not a very pleasant 
thought to me that I am engaged to a convict’s daughter.” 

“ The very reason why I kept it from you — ^my dear boy. But 
Miss Amory is not a convict’s daughter, don’t you see ? Miss Amory 
is the daughter of Lady Clavering, with fifty or sixty thousand pounds 
for a fortune ; and her father-in-law, a Baronet and country gentleman, 
of high reputation, approves of the match, and gives up his seat in 
Parliament to his son-in-law. What can be more simple ? ” 

“ Is it true, sir ? ” 

Begad, yes, it is true, of course it’s true. Amory’s dead. I tell 
you he is dead. The first sign of life he shows, he is dead. He can’t 
appear. We have him at a dead-lock, like the fellow in the play — 
the Critic, hey ? — devilish amusing play, that Critic. Monstrous witty 
man, Sheridan ; and so was his son. By Gad, sir, when I was at the 
Cape, I remember ” 

The old gentleman’s garrulity, and wish to conduct Arthur to the 
Cape, perhaps arose from a desire to avoid the subject which was 
nearest his nephew’s heart ; but Arthur broke out, interrupting him — 

If you had told me this tale sooner, I believe you would have spared 
me and yourself a great deal of pain and disappointment ; and I should 
not have found myself tied to an engagement from which I can’t, in 
honour, recede.” 

** No, begad, we’ve fixed you — and a hian who’s fixed to a seat in 
Parliament, and a pretty girl, with a couple of thousand a year, is 
fixed to no bad thing, let me tell you,” said the old man. 

Great Heaven, sir 1 ” said Arthur; *'are you blind? Can’t 
you see ? ” 

See what, young gentleman ? ” asked tde other. 

** See, that rather than trade on this secret of Amory’s,” Arthur 
cried out, ** I would go and join my father-in-law at the hulks I See, 
that rather than take a Seat in Parliament as a bribe from Clarering 
for silence, I would take the spoons off the table I See, that you 
have given me a felon’s daughter for a wife ; doomed me to poverty 
and shame I cursed my career when it might have been — ^when it 
might have been so different but fdr you ! Don’t you see that we 
have been playing a guilty game, and have been over-reached ;-**that 
in olO^ering to marry Siis ^r girl, for the sake of her money, and the 
advancement she would bring, 1 wasdegrading myseli and prostituting 
my honour.” 

What in Heaven’s name do you mean, sii ? ” cried the old man. 

I mean to say that there is a measure of baseness which I can’t 
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[jaes,” Arthur said. « I have no other words for it, and am sorry if 
■hey hurt you. I have felt, for months past, that my conduct in this 
iffair has been wicked, sordid, and worldly. I am rightly punished by 
:he event, and having sold myself for money and a seat in Parliament, 
)y losing both.” 

“ How do you mean that you lose either ? ” shrieked the old gentle- 
man. “ Who the devil’s to take your fortune or your seat away from 
Lou ? By 6 — , Clavering shall give ’em to you. You shall have every 
phUliog of eighty thousand pounds.” 

I’ll keep my promise to Miss Amory, sir,” said Arthur. 

** And, begad, her parents shall keep theirs to you.” 

<< Not so, please God,” Arthur answered. “ I have sinned, but, 
leaven help me, I will sin no more. I will let Clavering off from 
ihat bargain which was made without my knowledge. 1 will take 
10 money with Blanche but that which was originally settled upon 
ler; and I will try to make her happy. You have done ’it. You 
lave brought this on me, sir. But you knew no better: and I 
01 give 

“ Arthur — in God’s name — in your father’s, who, by Heavens, was 
;he proudest man alive, and had the honour of the family always at 
leart — in mine — for the sake of a poor broken-down old fellow, who 
las always been dev’lish fond of you — don’t fling this chance away — 
f pray you, I beg you, I implore you, my dear, dear boy, don’t fling 
his chance away. It’s the making of you. You’re sure to get on. 
JTou’ll be a Baronet« its three thousand a-year : dammy, on my knees, 
there, I beg of you, don’t do this.” 

And the old man actually sank down on his knees, and seizing one 
3f Arthur’s hands, looked up piteously at him. It was cruel to remark 
the shaking hands, the wrinkled and quivering face, the old eyes 
iveeping and winking, the broken voice. “ Ah, sir,” said Arthur, with 
i groan, “ you have brought pain enough on me, spare me this. You 
lave wished me to marry Blanche. I marry her. For God’s sake, sir, 
ise I I can’t bear it.” 

“ You — ^you mean to say that you will take her as a beggar, and 
be one yourself ? ” said the old gentleman, rising up and coughing 
Fiolently. . 

1 look at her as a person to whom a great calamity has befallen, 
ind to whom I am promised. She cannot help the misfortune ; and 
^8 she had my word when she was prosperous, I shall not withdraw 
t now she is poor. I will not take Clavering’s seat, unless afterwards 
t should be given of his free will. I will not have a shilling more then 

ler original fortune.” 

**Hav6 the kindness Jo ring the bell,** said the old gentlemai^ 

* I have done my besi, and said my say ; and I’m a devlish old 
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child might be there, with a wife watching over it terrified and in 
prayer ; or grief might be bearing him down, and the cruel mist before 
we eyes rendering the paper scarce Tisible as he wrote On it, and the 
inexorable necessity drove on the pen. What man among us has not 
had nights and hours like these ? But to the manly heart — severe as 
these pangs are, they are endurable : long as the night seems, the 
dawn comes at last, and the wounds heal, and the fever abates, and 
rest comes, and you can afford to look back on the past misery with 
feelings that are anything but bitter. 

Two or three books for reference, fragmientsof torn-up manuscript, 
drawers open, pens and inkstand, lines half visible on the blotting- 
paper, a bit of sealing-wax twisted and bitten and broken into sundry 
pieces — such relics as these were about the table, and Pen flung him- 
self down in George’s empty chair — ^noting things according to his 
wont, or in spite of himself. There was a gap in the book-case (next 
to the old College Plato, with the Boniface Arms), where Helen’s 
Inble used to be. He has taken that with him, thought Pen. Ho 
knew why his friend was gone. Dear, dear old George ! 

Pen rubbed his hand over his eyes. Oh, how much wiser, how 
much better, how much nobler is he than I, he thought. Where was 
such a friend, or such a brave heart ? Where shall I ever hear such a 
frank voice, and kind laughter ? Where shall I ever see such a true 

f entleman ? No wonder she loved him. God bless him ! What was 
compared to him ? What could she do else but love him ? To the 
end of our days we will be her brothers, as fate wills that we can be 
no more. We’ll be her knights, and wait on her ; and when we’re old, 
we’ll say how we loved her. Dear, dear old George 1 
When Pen descended to his own chambers, his eye fell on the 
letter-box of his outer-door, which he had previously overlooked, and 
there was a little note to A. P., Esq , in George’s well-known hand- 
writing, George had put into Pen’s box probably as he was going away. 

Dr Pen,— I ahall be half way home when yoa breakfast, and intend to 
stay over Chiistmafi, in Suffolk, or elsewhere. 

** 1 have my own opinion of the issue of matters about which we talked in 
J— Street yesterday ; and think my presence de trop. Vale. 

••G. W. 

** Give my very beat regards and adlenx to your cousin.” 

And so Gteorge was gone, and Mrs. Flanagan, the laundress, ruled 
over his empty chambers. 

' Pen of course had to go and see bis uncle on the day after their 
colloquy ; and not being admitted, he naturally went to Lady Bock- 
minster’s amrtments, where the old lady instantly asked for Bluebeai^i 
and insisted that he should come to dinner* 
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Bluebeard is gone/’ Pen said, and he took out poor George's scrap 
of paper, and handed it to Laura, who looked at it— did not look at 
Pen in return, but passed the paper back to him, and walked away* 
Pen rushed into an eloquent eulogium upon his dear old George to 
Lady Rockminster, who was astonished at his enthusiasm. She had 
never heard him so warm in praise of anybody ; and told him, with her 
usual frankness, that she didn’t think it had been in his nature to care 
so much about any other person. 

As Mr. Pendennis was passing through Waterloo Place, in one of 
Ills many walks to the hotel where Laura Jived, and whither duty to his 
uncle carried Arthur every day, he saw issuing from Messrs. Gimcrack’s 
celebrated shop an old friend, who was followed to his brougham by 
an obsequious shopman bearing parcels. The gentleman was in the- 
deepest mourning : his brougham, the driver, and ^e horse, were in 
mourning. Grief in easy circumstances, and supported by the com- 
fortablest springs and cushions, was typified in the equipage and the 
little gentleman, its proprietor. 

“ What, Foker 1 Hail, Poker ! ” cried out Pen — the reader, no 
doubt, has likewise-recognized Arthur’s old schoolfellow — and he held 
out his hand to the heir of the late lamented John Henry Foker, Esq., 
the master of Logwood and other houses, the principal partner in the 
great brewery of Foker & Co. : the greater portion of Foker’s Entire. 

A little hand, covered with a glove of the deepest ebony, and setoff 
by three inches of a snowy wristband, was put forth to meet Arthur’s 
salutation. The other little hand held a little morocco case, containing, 
no doubt, something precious, of which Mr. Foker had just become pno* 
prietor in Messrs. Gimcrack’s shop. Fen#keen eyes and satiric turn 
showed him at once upon what errand Mr. Foker had been employed ; 
and he thought of the heir in Horace pouring forth the gathered wine 
of his father’s vats ; and that human nature is pretty much the same 
in Regent Street as in the Via Sacra. 

** Le Roi est mort Vive le Roi I ” said Arthur. 

** Ah I ” said the other. ** Tes. Thank you — very much obliged. 
How do you do. Pen ? — very busy— good-bye I ” and he jum^d into 
the black brougham, and sate like a little black Care behind the 
black coachman. He had blushed on seeing Pen, and shown other 
signs of guilt and perturbation, which Pen attributed to the novelty 
of his situation ; and on which he began to speculate in his usual 
sardonic manner. 

Yes : so wagfs the world,” thoug:ht Pen. The stone closes over 
Harry the Fourth, and Harry the Fifth reigns in his stead. The old 
ministers at the breweiycome and kneel before him with their books; 
Jhe draymen, hk subjeqts, fling up their red cape, and shout for him. 
What H grave defereifoe and sympathy the bankers and the lawyers 
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show. There was too great a stake at issue between those two that 
they should ever love each other very cordially. As long as one man 
keeps another out of twenty thousand a-year, the younger must be 
always hankering after the crown, and the wish must be the father 
to the thought of possession. Thank Heaven, there was no thought 
of money between me and our dear mother, Laura.’* 

“ There never could have been. You would have spurned it ! ” cried 
Laura. ** Why make yourself more selfishthan you are, Pen ; and allow 
your mind to own, for an instant, that it would have entertained such 
— such dreadful meanness ? You make me blush for you, Arthur : you 
make me — ” her eyes finished this sentence, and she passed her hand- 
kerchief across them. 

** There are some truths which women will never acknowledge,” 
Pen said, “ and from which your modesty always turns away. 1 do 
not say that 1 never knew the feeling, only that I am glad I had not 
the temptation. Is there any harm in that confession of weakness ? ” 

** We are all taught to ask to be delivered from evil, Arthur,” said 
Laura, in a low voice. I am glad if you were spared from that great 
crime ; and only sorry to think that you could by any possibility have 
been led into it. But you never could ; and you don’t think you 
could. Your acts are generous and kind : you disdain mean actions. 
You take Blanche without money, and without a bribe. Yes, thanks 
be to Heaven, dear brother. You could not have sold yourself away ; 
I knew you could not when it came to the day. and you did not. 
Praise be — be where praise is due. Why does this horrid scepticism 
pursue you, my Arthur ? Why doubt and sneer at' your own heart— 
at every one’s ? Oh, if jm knew the pain you give me — how I lie 
awake and think of those Ard sentences, dear brother, and wish them 
unspoken, unthought ! ” 

** Do 1 cause you many thoughts and many tears, Laura ? ” asked 
Arthur. The fulness of innocent love beamed from her in reply. A 
smile heavenly pure, a glance of unutterable tenderness, sympathy, 
pity, shone in her face — all which indications of love and purity Arthur 
beheld and worshipped in her, as you would watch them in a child, 
as one fancies one might regaid them in an angel. 

** I-— I don’t know what 1 have done,” he said, simply, <*to have 
merited such regard from two such women. It is like undeserved 
praise, Laura— or too much good fortune, which frightens one— or a 
great post, when a man feels that he is not fit for it. Ah, sister, how 
weak and wicked we are ; how spotless, and full of love and truth, 
^ Heaven made you ! I think for some of you there has been no fall,” 
he said, looking at the charming girl with an almost paternal glance 
of admiration. ** You can’t lielp having sweet thoughts, and doing 
good actions. Dear creature 1 they are the Coders which yon bear.* 
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« And what els6, sir ? *’ a^ed Laura. ** I see a sneer coming oyer 
your face. What is it ? Why does it come, to drive all the good 
thoughts awky ? ” 

sneer, is there? I was thinking, my dear, that nature in 
making you so good and loving did very well : but—” 

** But what ? What is that wicked but ? and why are you always 
calling it up ? ” 

But wUl come in spite of us. But is reflection. But is the 
sceptic’s familiar, with whom he has made a compact : and if he 
forgets it, and indulges in happy day-dreams, or building of air-castles, 
or listens to sweet music, let us say, or to the bells ringing to church. 
But taps at the door, and says, Master, I am here. You are my 
master ; but I am yours. Go where you will you can’t travel without 
me. I will whisper to you when you are on your knees at church. 

I will be at your marriage pillow. 1 will sit down at your table with 
your children. 1 will be behind your death-bed curtain. That is what 
But is,’* Pen said. 

‘•Pen, you Lighten me,” cried Laura. 

“ Do you know what But came and said to me just now, when I 
was looking at you ? But said. If that girl had reason as well as love, 
she would love you no more. If she knew you as you are — ^the sullied, 
selfish being which i/ou know — she must part from you, and could give 
you no love and no sympathy. Didn’t I say,” he added, fondly, ” that 
some of you seem exempt from the fall ? Love you know ; but the 
knowledge of evil is kept from you.” 

“ What is this*you young folks are talking about ? ” asked Lady 
Kockminster, who at this moment made her appearance in the room, 
having performed, in the mystic retirement of her own apartments, 
and under the hands of her attendant, those elaborate toilette-rites 
without which the worthy old lady never presented herself to publio 
view. “ Mr. Pendennis, you are always coming here.” 

“ It is very pleasant Xo be here,” Arthur said : “ and we were 
talking, when you came in, about my friend Foker, whom I met just 
now ; and who, as your ladyship knows, has succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom.” , 

“ He has a very fine property, ho has fifteen thousand a-year. He 
is my cousin. He is a very worthy young man. He must come and 
see me,” said Lady Bockminster, with a look at Laura. 

He has been engaged for many years past to his cousin, Lsidy-^” 

” Lady Ann is a foolish little chit,” Lady Bockminster said, with 
much dignity : “ and 1 have no patience with her. She has outraged 
every feeling of society. She has broken her fatbePs heart, and thrown 
away fifteen thousand a-year.” 

“ Thrown away I •What has happened ? ” asked Pen. 
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It will be the talk of the town In a day or two ; and there is no 
need why I should keep the secret any longer,” said Lady Bock- 
minster, who had written and received a dozen letters on the subject. 

I had a letter yesterday from my daughter, who was staying at 
Drumming^n until all the world was obliged to go away on account 
of the frightful catastrophe which happened there. When Mr. Fokei 
came home from Nice, and after the funeral, Lady Ann went down on 
her knees to her father, said that she never could marry her cousin, that 
she had contracted another attachment, and that she must die rather 
thau ful61 her contract. Poor Lord l^sherville, who is dreadfully 
embarrassed, showed his daughter what the stateof his affairs was, and 
that it was necessary that the arrangements should take place ; and, 
in fine, we all supposed that she had listened to reason, and intended 
to comply with the desires of her family. But what has happened 
— last Thursday she went out after breakfast with her maid, and was 
married in the very church in Drummington Park to Mr. Hobson, her 
father’s own chaplain and her brother’s tutor, ; a red-haired widower 
with two children. Poor dear Rosherville is in a dreadful way ; he 
wishes Henry Poker should marry Alice or Barbara ; but Alice is 
marked with the small-pox, and Barbara is ten years older than he is. 
Aud, of course, now the young man is his own master, he will think of 
choosing for himself. The blow on Lady Agnes is very cruel. She is 
inconsolable. She has the house in Grosvenor Street for her life, aud 
her settlement, which was very handsome. Have you not met her ? 
Yes, she dined one day at Lady Clavering’s — the first day I saw you, 
and a very disagreeable young man I thought you were. But I have 
formed you. We have formed him, haven’t we, Laura ? Where is 
Bluebeard ? let him coma That horrid Grindley, the dentist, will 
keep me in town another week.” 

To the latter part of her ladyship’s speech Arthur gave no ear. 
He was thinking for whom could Poker be^ purchasing those trinkets 
which he was carrying away from the jeweller’s ? Why did Harry 
seem anxious to avoid him ? Could he be still faithful to the attach- 
ment which had agitated him so much, and sent him abroad eighteen 
months back ? Psha I The bracelets and presents were for some of 
Harry’s old friends of the Opera or the French Theatre. Bumours 
from Naples and Paris, rumours such as are borne to Club smoking- 
-rooms, had announced that the young man had found distractions ; 
or, precluded from his virtuous attachment, the poor fellow had flung 
himself back upon his old companions and amusements — ^not the only 
man or woman whom society forces into evil, or debars from good : 
not the only victim of the world’s selfish and wicked laws. 

As a good thing when it is to be done cannot be done too quickly, 
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Laura was anxious ^at Pen’s marriage intentions should be put into 
execution as^ speedily as possible, and pressed on his arrangements 
with rather a feverish anxiety. Why could she not wait? Pen could 
afford to do so with perfect equanimity, but Laura would hear of no 
delay. She wrote to Pen : she implored Pen : she used every means 
to urge expedition. It seemed as if she could have no rest until 
Arthur’s happiness was complete. 

She offered herself to dearest Blanche to come and stay at Tun- 
bridge with her, when Lady Rockminster should go on her intended 
visit to the reigning house of Rockminster ; and although the old 
dowager scolded, and ordered, and commanded, Laura was deaf and 
disobedient; she must go to Tunbridge, she would go to Tunbridge; 
she who ordinarily had no will of her own, and complied smilingly 
with anybody’s whim and caprices, showed the most selfish and ‘ 
obstinate determination in this instance. The dowager lady must 
nurse herself in her rheumatism, she must read herself to sleep, if she 
would not hear her maid, whose voice croaked, and who made sad 
work of the sentimental passages in the novels — Laura must go, and 
be with her new sister. In another week, she proposed, with many 
loves and regards to dear Lady Clavering, to pass some time with 
dearest Blanche. 

Dearest Blanche wrote instantly in reply to dearest Laura’s No. 1, 
to say with what extreme delight she would welcome her sister ; how 
charming it would be to practise their old duets together, to wander 
o er the grassy sward, and amidst the yellowing woods of Penshurst 
and Southborou^! Blanche counted the houis till she should 
embrace her dearest friend. 

Laura, No. 2, expressed her delight at dearest Blanche’s affectionate 
reply. She hoped that their friendship would never diminish ; that the 
confidence between them would grow in after years ; that they should 
have no secrets from each other; that the aim of the life of es^ch would 
be to make one person hSppy. 

Blanche, No. 2, followed in two days. ** How provoking ! Their * 
house was very small, the two spare bed-rooms were occupied by that 
horrid Mrs. Planter and her daughter, who had thought pioper to fall 
ill (she always fell ill in country-houses), and she could not or would 
not be moved for some days.” 

Laura, No. 8 : “ It was indeed very provoking. L. had hoped to 
hear one of dearest B.’s dear songs on Friday: but she was the more 
consoled to wait because Lady R. was not veiy well, and liked to be 
nursed by her. Poor Major Pendennis was very unwell, too, in the 
same hotel — ^too unwell even to see Arthur, who was constant in his 
^calls on his uncle. Arthur^s heart was full of tenderness and affectioD. 
'She had known ArthaiVl her life. She wouldanswer yes, even in 
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italics she would answer — ** for his kindness, his goodness, and big 
gentleness.” 

Blanche, No. 8 : ** What is this most surprising, most extra- 
ordinary letter from A. P. ? What does dearest Laura know about 
it ? What has happened ? What, what mystery is enveloped under 
his frightful reserve ? ” 

Blanche, No. 8, requires an explanation ; and it cannot bo better 
given than in the surprising and mysterious letter of Aithur Pen- 
dennis. 
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CHAPTER LXXIL 

ICB. AND MBS. SAM HUXTEB. 

“ TP\BAR BLANCHE," Arthur wrote, “ you are always reading 

J-^ and dreaming pretty dramas, and exciting romances in real 
life, are you now prepared to enact a j^rt of one ? And not the 
pleasantest part, dear Blanche, that in which the heroine takes pos* 
session of her father's palace and wealth, and introducing her husband 
to the loyal retainersand faithful vassals, greets her happy bridegroom 
with * All of this is mine and thine,’ — ^but the other character, that of 
the luckless lady, who suddenly discovers that she is not the Prince’s 
wife, but Claude Helnotte’s the beggar’s : that of Alnaschar^s wife, 
who comes in just as her husbeind has kicked over the tray of porcelain 
which was to be the making of his fortune — But stay ; Alnascbar, who 
kicked down the china, was not a married man ; he had cast his eye 
on the Vizier’s daughter, and his hopes of her went to the ground 
^with the shattered bowls and tea-cups. 

“ Will you be j^e Vizier’s daughter, and refuse and laugh to scorn 
Alnaschar, or will you be the Lady of Lyons, and love the penniless 
Claude Melnotte ? I will act that part if you like. I will love you my 
best in return. I will do my all to make your humble life happy : for 
humble it will be ; at least the odds are against any other conclusion ; 
we shall live and die in a poor prosy humdrum way. There will be 
no stars and epaulettes fpr the hero of your story. I shall write one or 
two more stories, which will presently be forgotten. I shall be called 
to the Bar, and try to get on in my profession ; perhaps some day, if 
I am very lucky, and work very hard (which is absurd), 1 may get a 
colonial appointment, and you may be an Indian Judge’s lady. Mean- 
while I shall buy back the “ Pall Mall Gazette ; ’’ the publishers are 
tired of it since the death of poor Shandon, and will sell it for a small 
ijum. Warrington will be my right hand, and write it up to a respect- 
able sale. I will introduce you to Mr. Finucane the sub-editor, and I 
know who in the end will be Mrs. Finucane,-^ very nice ^ntle 
creature, who has lived sweetly through a sad life— and we will jog 
on, I say, and look out for better times, and earn our living decently. 
You shall have the opera*boxes, and superintend the fashionalMe 
intelligence, and breax your little heart in the poet’s corner. Shall 
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we live over the offices ? — there are four very gfood rooms, a kitchen, 
and a garret for Laura, in Catherine Street in the Strand i or would 
you like a house in the Waterloo Boad ? — it would be very pleasant, 
only there is that halfpenny toll at the Bridge. The boys may go to 
King’s College, mayn’t they ? Does all this read to you like a joke ? 

Ah, dear Blanche, it is no joke, and I am sober, and telling the 
truth. Our fine day-dreams are gone. Our carriage has whirled out 
of sight, like Cinderella’s ; our house in Belgravia has been whisked 
away into the air by a malevolent Genius, and 1 am no more a 
Member of Parliament than I am a Bishop on his bench in the House 
of Lords, or a Duke with a Garter at his knee. You know pretty well 
what my property is, and your own little fortune : we may have enough 
with those two to live in decent comfort : to take a cab sometimes 
when we go out to see our friends, and not to deny ourselves an omni- 
bus when we are tired. But that is all : is that enough for you, my 
little dainty lady ? I doubt sometimes whether you can bear the life 1 
offer you— at least, it is fair that you should know what it will be. If 
YOU say, * Yes, Arthur, 1 will follow your fate, whatever it may be, and 
pe a loyal and loving wife to aid and cheer you ’-—come to me, dear 
Blanche, and may God help me so that I may do my duty to you. 
If not, and you look to a higher station, I must not bar Blanche’s 
fortune — I will stand in the crowd, and see your ladyship go to Court 
when you are presented, and you shall give me a smile from your 
chariot window. 1 saw Lady Mirabel going to the drawing-room last 
season : the happy husband at her side glittered with stars and cordons." 
^11 the flowers in the garden bloomed in the coachmdn’s bosom. Will 
you have these and the chariot, or walk on foot and mend your hus- 
band’s stockings? 

1 cannot toll you now — afterwards 1 might, should the day come 
when we may have no secrets from one another — what has happened 
within the last few hours, which has changed all my prospects in life : 
but so it is, that 1 have learned something Mfdich forces me to give up 
the plans which I had formed, and many vain and ambitious hopes 
in which I had been indulging. I have written and despatched a 
letter to Sir Francis Clavering, saying that I cannot accept his seat in 
Parliament until after my marriage ; in like manner I cannot and will 
pot accept any larger fortune with you than that which has always 
belonged to you since your grandfather’s death and the birth of your 
b&lf-brother. Your good mother is not in the least aware — I hope she 
Djever fnay be — of the reasons which force me to this very strange 
^cision. They arise from a painful circumstance, wffich is attributable 
to none of our faults ; but, having once befallen, they are as fatal and 
irreparable as that shock which overset honest AlnascbaPsporcelflun, 
end shattered all his hopes beyond the powei^af mending. I write* 
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paijy etiough, for there is no use in bewailing such a hopeless mis* 
( hance. have not drawn the great prize in the lottery, dear 
blanche : but 1 shall be contented enough without it, if you can be so; 
and I repeat, with all my heart, that I will do my best to make you 
happy. 

And now, what news shall I give you ? My uncle is very unwelli 
and takes my refusal of the seat in Parliament in sad dudgeon : the 
scheme was his, poor old gentleman, and he naturally bemoans its 
failure. But Warrington, Laura, and 1 had a council of war : they 
know this awful secret, and back me in my decision. You must love 
George as you love what is generous and upright aud noble : and as 
for Laura — she must be our Sister, Blanche, our Saint, our good 
Angel. With two such friends at home, what need we care for the 
world without, or who is member for Clavering, or who is asked or 
not asked to the great balls of the season ? 

To this frank communication came back the letter from Blanche 
to Laura, and one to Pen himself, which perhaps his own letter justi- 
fied. “ You are spoiled by the world,” Blanche wrote ; “ you do not 
love your poor Blanche as she would be loved, or you would not offer 
thus lightly to take her or to leave her. No, Arthur, you love me not 
— a man of the world, you have given me your plighted troth, and are 
leady to redeem it; but that entire affection, that love whole and 
abiding, where — where is that vision of my youth ? I am but a pastime 
of your life, and 1 would be its all ; — but a fleeting thought, and I 
would be your wSole soul. I would have our two hearts one ; but ah, 
iny Arthur, how lonely yours is ! how little you give me of it. You 
speak of our parting with a smile on your lip ; of our meeting, and 
you care not to hasten it 1 Is life but a disillusion, then, and are the 
flowers of our garden faded away ? I have wept— I have prayed — I 
have passed sleepless hours— 1 have shed bitter, bitter tears over your 
h'ttcr ! To you I bring thi gushing poesy of my being — the yearnings 
of the soul that longs to loved — that pines for love, love, love, 

beyond all 1 — that flings itself at your feet, and cries, Love me, Arthur! 
Your heart beats no quicker at the kneeling appeal of my love !— your 
proud eye is dimmed by no tear of sympathy !— you accept my sours 
treasure as though *twere dross 1 not the pearls from the unfathomable 
deeps of affection 1 not the diamonds from the caverns of the heart. 
You treat me like a slave, and bid me bow to my muster 1 Is this the 
guerdon of a free maiden— is this the price of a life’s passion ? 
me 1 when was it otherwise ? when did love meet with aught |put dis- 
appointment ? Obuld I hope (fond fool I) to be the exceptiod to tbs 
lot of my race ; and by my Severed brow on a heart that compter 
hended my own?- Sbdlish girl that I was! One ^^ne^ all Jths 
flowers of my young life have faded away; and thb, the bst, the 
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sweetest, the dearest, the fondly, the madly loved, the wildly cherished 
—where is it ? But no more of this. Heed not my bleeding heart.— 
Bless you, bless you always, Arthur ! 

<< I will write more when 1 am more collected. My racking brain 
renders thought almost impossible. I long to see Laura I She will 
come to us directly we return from the country, will she not ? And 
you, cold one ! B.” 

The words of this letter were perfectly clear, and written in 
Blanche’s neatest hand upon her scented paper ; and yet the meaning 
of the composition not a little puzzled Pen. Did Blanche mean to 
accept or to refuse his polite offer ? Her phrases either meant that 
Pen did not love her, and she declined him, or that she took him, and 
sacrificed herself to him, cold as he was. He laughed sardonically 
over the letter, and over the transaction which occasioned it. He 
laughed to think how Fortune had jilted him, and how he deserved 
his slippei y fortune. He turned over and over the musky gilt-edged 
riddle. It amused his humour : he enjoyed it as if ic had been a 
funny story. 

He was thus seated, twiddling the queer manuscript in bis hand, 
joking giinily to himself, when his servant came in with a card from a 
gentleman, who wished to speak to him very particularly. And if Pen 
had gone out into the passage, he would have seen sucking his stick, 
rolling his eyes, and showing great marks of anxiety, his old acquaint- 
ance, Mr, Samuel Huxter. ^ 

** Mr. Huxter on particular business 1 Pray, bog Mr. Huxter to 
come in,” said Pen, amused rather ; and not the less so when poor 
Sam appeared before him. 

** Pray take a chair, Mr. Huxter,” said Pen, in his most superb 
manner. “ In what way can 1 be of service to you ? ” 

I had rather not speak before the flunk — ^before the man, Mr. Pen- 
dennis : ” on which Mr. Arthur’s attendant quitted the room. 

** I’m in a fix,” said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. 

“ Indeed.” 

** She sent me to you,” continued the young surgeon. 

What 1 Fanny ? Is she well ? I was coming to see her, but I 
have had a great deal of business since my return to London.” 

I heard of you through my governor and Jack Hobnell,” broke 
ip Huxter. ** I wish you joy, Mr. Pendennis, both of the borough and 
the lady, sir. Fathiy wishes you joy, too,” he added, with something 
of a blush. 

• There’s many a slip between the cup and the lip I Who knows 
what may happen, Mr. Huxter, or who will sit in Parliament for 
Glavering next session ? ” * « 

You can do anything with my governor,’^ dbntinued Mr. ^Huxter, 
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" You got him Olavering Park. The old boy was very much pleased, 
sir, at your ealling him in. Hobnell wrote me so. Do you think you 
could speak to the governor for me, Mr. Peudenuis ? ” 

“ And tell him what ? ’* 

I’ve gone and done it, sir,” said Iluxter, with a particular look. 

“ You — ^you don’t mean to say you have — ^you have done any wrong 
to that dear little creature, sir ? ” said Pen, starting up in a great fury. 

“ I hope not,” said Huxter, with a hang-dog look : “ but Fve mar- 
ried her. And 1 know there will be an awful shindy at home. It was 
agreed that 1 should be taken into partnership when I had passed the 
College, and it was to have been Huxter & Son. But 1 wou/d have it, 
confound it. It’s all over now, and the old boy’s wrote me that he’s 
coming up to town for drugs : he will be here to-mori’ow, and then 
it must all come out.” 

And when did this event happen ? ” asked Pen, not over well 
pleased, most likely, that a person who had once attracted some 
portion of his royal good graces should have transferred her allegiance, 
and consoled herself for his loss. 

“ Last Thura4ay was live weeks — it was two days after Miss Amory 
came to Shepherd’s Inn,” Huxter answered. 

Pen remembered that Blanche had written and mentioned her visit. 
** I was called in,” Huxter said. I was in the inn looking after old 
Cos’s leg ; and about something else too, very likely : and I met 
Strong, who told me there was a woman taken ill in chamheis, and 
went up to give her my professional services. It was the old lady who 
attends Miss Amory — her housekeeper, or some such thing. She was 
taken with strong hysterics : I found her kicking and scratching like a 
good one — in Strong’s chamber, along with him and Colonel Altamont, 
and Miss Amory crying and as pale as a sheet ; and Altamont fuming 
about — a regular kick-up. They were two houi s in the chambers ; and 
the old woman went whooping off in a cab. She was much worse 
than the young one. 1 called in Grosvenor Place next day to see 
if I could be of any service, but they were gone without so much as 
thanking me : and the day after I had business of my own to attend 
to — a bad business too,” said Mr. Huxter, gloomily. But it’s done, 
and can’t be undone ; and we must make the best of it.” 

She has known the story for a month, thought Pen, with a sharp 
pang of grief, and a gloomy sympathy — this accounts for her letter of 
to-day. She will not implicate her father, or divulge his secret ; she 
wishes to let me off from the marriage — and finds a pretext— *the 
generous girl 1 

” Do you know who Altamont is, sir ? ” asked Huxter, after the 
* pause during which Pea ha<f been thinking of his own affairs. Fanny 
^d 1 lieve talked him over, and we can’t help fancqring that it’s Mrs. 
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Lightfoot’s first husband come to life again, and she who has just 
married a second. Perhaps Lightfoot won’t be very sorry for it,” 
sighed Huxter, looking savagely at Arthur, for the demoh of jealousy 
was still in possession of his soul ; and now, and more than ever since 
his marriage, the poor fellow fancied that Fanny’s heart belonged to 
his rival. 

“ Let us talk about your affairs,” said Pen. “ Show me how I can 
be of any service to you, Huxter. Let me congratulate you on your 
marriage. I am thankful that Fanny, who is so good, so fascinating, 
so kind a creature, has found an honest man, and a gentleman who 
will make her happy. Show me what I can do to help you.” 

She thinks you can, sir,” said Huxter, accepting Pen’s proffered 
hand, ** and I’m very much obliged to you. I’m sure ; and that you 
might talk over my father, and break the business to him, and my 
mother, who always has her back up about being a clergyman’s 
daughter. Fanny ain’t of a good family, 1 know, and not up to us 
in breeding and that — but she’s a Huxter now.” 

“ The wife takes the husband’s rank, of course,” said Pen. 

“ And with a little practice in society,” continued Huxter, imbibing 
his stick, “she’ll be as good as any girl in Clavering. You should hear 
her sing and play on the piano. Did you ever ? Old Bows taught her. 
And she’ll do on the stage, if the governor was to throw me over ; but 
I’d lather not have her there. She can’t help being a coquette, Mi. 
Pendenuis, she can’t help it. Dammy, sir ! I’ll be bound to say, that 
two or three of the Bartholomew chaps, that I’ve brought into my 
place, are sitting with her now : even Jack Linton, ^that I took down 
as my best man, is as bad as the rest, and she will go on singing and 
making eyes at him. It’s what Bows says, if there were twenty men 
in a room, and one not taking notice of her, she wouldn’t be satisfied 
until the twentieth was at her elbow.” 

“ You should have her mother with her,” said Pen, laughing. 

“ She must keep the lodge. She can’t see so much of her family 
as she used. I can’t, you know, sir, go on with that lot Consider my 
rank in life,” said Huxter, putting a very dirty hand up to his chin. 

“ A a fait” said Mr. Pen, who was infinitely amused, and concer ning 
whom mutate nomine (and of course concerning no^dy else in the 
world) the fable might have been narrated. 

^ As the two gentlemen were in the midst of this colloquy, another 
Imock came to Pen’s door, and his servant presently announced 
Mr. Bows. The old man followed slowly, his pale face blushing, 
fiXid his hand trembling somewhat as he took Pen’s. He coughed, 
and wiped his face in his checked cotton pocket-handkerchief, and 
sate down with his hands on his knees, .the sun shining on hi^ bald^ 
head. Pen looked at the homely figure witb*iio small sympathy and 
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kindness. This man, too, has had his griefs and his wounds/* Arthur 
thought. V too, h^s brought his genius and his heart, and 

laid them at a woman’s feet ; where she spumed them. The chance of 
life has gone against him, and the prize is with that creature yonder.” 
Fanny’s bridegroom, thus mutely apostrophised, had winked mean- 
while with one eye at old Bows, and was driving holes in the floor with 
the cane which he loved. 

“ So we have lost, Mr. Bows, and here is the lucky winner,” Pen 
said, looking hard at the old man. 

“ Here is the lucky winner, sir, as you say.” 

“ I suppose you have come fi*om my place ? ” asked Huxter, who, 
having winked at Bows with one eye, now favoumd Pen with a wink 
of the other — a wink which seemed to say, “ Infatuated old Ixsy— you 
understand— over head and ears in love with her — ^poor old fool I ” 
Yes, 1 have been there ever since you went away. It was Mrs. 
Sam Who sent me after you : who said that she thought you might be 
doing something stupid — something like yourself, Huxter.” 

There’s as big fools as I am,” growled the young surgeon. 

A few, p’raps-,” said the old man ; ** not many, let us trust. Tes, 
she sent me after you for fear you should offend Mr. Pendennis ; and I 
daresay because she thought you wouldn’t give her message to him, 
and beg him to go and see her ; and she knew / would take her errand* 
Did he tell you that, sir ? ” 

Huxter blushed scarlet, and covered his confusion with an impre- 
cation. Pen laughed 1 the scene suited his bitter humour more and more. 

“ I have no doubt Mr. Huxter was going to tell me,” Arthur said, 

and veiy much flattered I am sure I shall be to pay my respects to 
his wife. 

** It’s in Charterhouse Lane, over the baker’s, on the right-band side 
as you go from St. John’s Street,” continued Bows, without any pity, 

** You know Smithfie1d,Mr. Pendennis ? St. John’s Street leads into 
Smithfield. Doctor Johnson has been down the street many a time 
with ragged shoes, and a bundle of penny-a-lining for the * font’s 
Magazine.* You literary gents are better off how— eh ? You ride in 
your cabs, and wear yellow kid gloves now.” 

** I have known so many brave and good men fail, and so many 
quacks and impostors succeed, that you mistake me if you think 1 
puffed up by my own personal good-luck, old friend,” Arthur said, 
sadly. ** Do you fhink the prizes of life are carried by the most 
deserving ? and set up that mean test of prosperity for inerit Tou 
must feel that you are as good as I. I have never questioned it. It 
is you" that are peevish agiuflst the freaks of fortune, and grudge the 
good luck that befalls oAerA Itfsnotthe firsttunayou havenu)ii 0 t)y 
accused me, Ifows.” * 
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** Perhaps jou are net far wrong, sir/’ said Ihe old fellow, wiping his 
bald forehead. “ I am thinking about mjself and grumbling ; most 
men do when they get on that subject Here’s the fellow that’s got the 
pri 2 se in the lottery ; here’s the fortunate youth.” 

** I don’t know what you are driving at/’ Iluxter said, who had 
been much puzzled as the above remarks passed between his two 
companions. 

** Perhaps not ” said Bows, drily. ** Mrs. H. sent me here to look 
after you, and to see that you brought that little message to Mr. Pen- 
dennis, which you didn’t, you see, and so she was right. Women 
always are ; they have always a reason for everything. Why, sir,” he 
said, turning round to Pen with a sneer, she had a reason even for 
giving me that messaga I was sitting with her after you left us, very 
quiet and comfortable ; I was talkingaway, and she was mending your 
shirts, when your two young friends. Jack Linton and Bob Blades, 
looked in from Bartholomew’s : and then it was she found out that she 
had this message to send. You needn’t hurry yourself, she don’t want 
you back again ; they’ll stay these two hours, 1 daresay.” 

Uuxter arose with great perturbation at this news, and plunged his 
stick into the pocket of his paletot, and seized his hat. 

** You’ll come and see us, sir, won’t you ? ” he said to Pen. “ You’ll 
talk over the governor, won’t you, sir, if I can get out of this place and 
down to Glavering ? ” 

** You will promise to attend me gratis if ever I fall ill at Fairoaks. 
will you, Huxter ? ” Pen said, good-naturedly. ** I will do anything 1 
can for you. I will come and see Mrs. Huxter imnSediately, and we 
will conspire together about what is to be done.” 

“ I thought that would send him out, sir,” Bows said, dropping into 
his chair again as soon as the young surgeon had quitted the room. 
“ And it’s all true, sir — every word of it. She wants you back again, 
and sends her husband after you. She cajoles everybody, the little 
devil. She tries it on you, on me, on poor Viostigan, on the young 
chaps from Bartholomew’s. She’s got a little court of ’em already. And 
if there’s nobody there, she practises on the old German baker in the 
shop, or coaxes the black sweeper at the crossing.” 

** Is she fond of that fellow ? ” asked Pen. 

•« There is no accounting for likes and dislikes,” Bows answered. 
** Yes, she is fond of him *, and having taken the thing into her head, 
sHe would not rest until she married him. They had ^eir banns pub- 
lished at St Clement’s, and nobody heard it or knew any just cause or 
impediment And one day she slips out of the porter’s l^ge and has 
the business done, and goes off to Gravesend with Lothario ; and leaves 
a note for me to go and explain all things to her ma. Bless you I the 
old woman knew it as well as I did, though shb {>retended ignorance. 
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And so she goes, and I’znp alone again. 1 miss her, sir, tripping along 
that court, and coming for her singing lesson ; and IVe no heart to 
look into thei porter’s lodge now, which looks very empty without her, 
the little flirting thing. And I go and sit and dangle ateut her lodg- 
ings, like an old fool. She makes ’em very trim and nice, though ; gets 
up all Huxter’s shirts and clothes: cooks his little dinner, and sings at 
her business like a little lark. What’s the use of being angry ? 1 lent 
'em three pound to go on with : for they haven’t got a shilling till the 
reconciliation, and pa comes down.” 

When Bows had taken his leave, Pen carried his letter from 
Blanche, and the news which he had just received, to his usual 
adviser, Laura. It was wonderful upon how many points Mr. Arthur, 
who generally followed his own opinion, now wanted another person’s 
counsel. Ue could hardly so much as choose a waistcoat without 
referring to Miss Bell : if he wanted to buy a horse, he must have 
Miss Bell’s opinion ; all which marks of deference tended greatly to 
the amusement of the shrewd old lady with whom Miss Bell lived, and 
whose plans regarding her protdg^e we have indicated. 

Arthur pi-oduced Blanche’s letter then to Laura, and asked her to 
interpret it. Laura was very much agitated, and puzzled by the con- 
tents of the note. 

** It seems to me,” she said, ** as if Blanche is acting very artfully.” 

” And wishes so to place matters that she may take me or leave me ? 
Is it not so ? ” 

<< It is, I am afraid, a kind of duplicity which does not augur well 
for your future happiness ; and is a bad reply to your own candour 
and honesty, Arthur. Do you know I think, I think — I scarcely like 
to say what I think,” said Laura, with a deep blush ; but of course the 
blushing young lady yielded to her cousin’s persuasions, and expressed 
what her thoughts were. << It looks to me, Arthur, as if there might 
be— there might be somebody else,” said Laura, with a repetition of 
the blush. 

” And if there is,” broke in Arthur, ** and if I am free once again, 
will the best and dearest of all women 

” You are not free, dear brother,” Laura said calmly. You belong 
to another ; of whom I own it grieves me to think ill. But I can’t do 
otherwise. It is very odd that in this letter she does not urge you to 
tell her the reason why you have broken arrangements which would 
have been so advantageous to you; and avoids speaking on the 
subject. She somehow seems to write as if she knows her father’s 
secret.” 

Pen said, ** Yes, she must know it : ” and told the story, which be 
had just heard from Huxter, of the interview at Shepherd’s Inn. 

** It was not so th|U8he oescribed the meeting/’ said Laura; and 
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going' to her desk, produced from it tlwt letter of Blanche's whicli 
mentioned her visit to Shepherd’s Inn. “Another dj^ppointment 
— only the Chevalier Strong and a friend of his in the room.” This 
\ras all that Blanche had said. “ But she was bound to keep her 
father’s secret, Pen,” Laura added. “ And yet, and yet — it is very 
puzzling.” 

The puzzle was this, that for three weeks after this eventful dis- 
covery Blanche had been only too eager about her dearest Arthur ; 
was urging, as strongly as so much modesty could urge, the completion 
of the happy arrangements which were to make her Ai thur’s for ever, 
and now it seemed as if something had interfered to mar these happy 
arrangements — as if Arthur poor was not quite so agreeable to Blanche 
as Arthur rich and a member of Parliament — as if there was some 
mystery. At last she said— 

“ Tunbridge Wells is not very far off, is it, Arthur ? Hadn’t yon 
better go and see her ? ” 

They had been in town a week, and neither had thought of that 
simple plan before I 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

SHOWS HOW ARTHUB HAD BETTER HAVE TAKEN A RETURN- 

TICKET. 

T he train carried Arthur only too quickly to Tunbridge, though he 
had time to review all the circumstances of his life as he made 
the brief journey ; and to acknowledge to what sad conclusions his. 
selfishness and waywardness had led him. Hero is the end of hopes 
and aspirations,” thought he, *‘of romance and ambitions 1 Where I 
yield or where I am obstinate, I am alike unfortunate ; my mother 
implores me, and I refuse an angel I Say I had taken her ; forced on 
me as she was, Laura would never have been an angel to me. I could 
not have given her my heart at another’s instigation ; I could never 
hare known her as she is, had I been obliged to ask another to inter- 
pret her qualities and point out her virtues. I yield to my uncle’s 
solicitations, and accept on his guarantee Blanche, and a seat in 
Parliament, and wealth, and ambition and a career I and see!— • 
fortune comes and leaves me the wife without the dowry, which I 
had taken in compensation of a heart. Why was I not more honest, 
or am I not less so ? It would have cost my poor old uncle no pangs 
to accept Blanche’s fortune, whencesoever it came ; he can’t even 
understand, he is bitterly indignant, heart-stricken almost, at the 
scruples which actuate me in refusing it. 1 dissatisfy everybody. 
A maimed, weak, imperfect wretch, it seems as if I am unequal to 
any fortune. 1 neither %aake myself nor any one connected with me 
happyf What prospect is there for this poor little frivolous g^rl, who 
is to take my obscure name and share my fortune ? I have not even 
ambition to excite me, or self-esteem enough to console myself, much 
more her, for my failure. If 1 were to write a book that should go 
through twenty editions, why, I should be the very first to sneer at my 
reputation. Say I could succ^ at the Bar, and achieve a fortune by 
bullying witnesses and twisting evidence ; is that a fame which would 
satisfy my longings, or a calling in which my life would be well spent? 
How I wish 1 could be that priest opposite, who never has liftM his 
eyes from his breviary, except when we were in Beigate tunnel, when 
he could not see ; or that old gentleman next him, who scowls at him 
with eyes of hatr^oyer his'newspaper. The priest shuts bis eyes to 
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the woild, but has his thoughts on the book*, which is his directory to 
the world to come. His neighbour hates him as a monster, tyrant, 
persecutor, and fancies burning martyrs, and that pale <countenanco 
looking on, and lighted up by the flame. These have no doubts; 
these march on trustfully, bearing their load of logic.*’ 

** Would you like to look at the paper, sir ? ” here interposed the 
stout gentleman (it had a flaming article against the order of the black- 
coated gentleman who was travelling with them in the carriage), and 
Pen thanked him and took it, and pursued his reverie, without reading 
two sentences of the journal. 

And yet, would you take either of those men’s creeds, with its 
consequences ? ” be thought “ Ah me I you must bear your own 
burthen, fashion your own faith, think your own thoughts, and pray 
your own prayer. To what mortal ear could 1 tell all, if I had a mind ? 
or who could understand all ? Who can tell another’s shortcomings, 
lost opportunities, weigh the passions which overpower, the defects 
which incapacitate reason ?•— what extent of truth and right his neigh- 
bour’s mind is organised to perceive and to do ? — what invisible and 
forgotten accident, terror oi youth, chance or mischance of fortune, 
may have altered the current of life ? A grain of sand may alter it, 
as the flinging of a pebble may end it. Who can weigh circumstances, 
passions, temptations, that go to our good and evil account, save One, 
before Whose awful wisdom we kneel, and at whose mercy we ask 
absolution ? Here it ends,” thought Pen ; this day or to-morrow will 
wind up the account of my youth ; a weary retrospect, alas 1 a sad 
history, with many a page 1 would fain not look babk on ! But who 
has not been tired or fallen, and who has escaped without scars from 
that struggle ? ” And his head fell on his breast, and the young man’s 
heart prostrated itself humbly and sadly before that Throne where sits 
wisdom, and love, and pity for all, and made its confession. “ What 
matters about fame or poverty ? ” he thought. “ If I marry this 
woman I have chosen, may I have strengths and will to be true to 
her, and to make hhr happy I If I have children, pray GoA teach me 
to speak and to do the truth among them, and to leave them an honest 
name. There are no splendours for my marriage. Does my life 
deserve any ? I begin a new phase of it ; a better than the last, may 
it be, I pray Heaven I ” 

The train stopped at Tunbridge as Pen was making these reflec- 
tions: and he handed over the newspaper to his neighbour, of 
whom he took leave, while the foreign clergyman in the opposite 
corner still sate with his eyes on his brok. Pen jumped out of the 
Carriage then, his carpet-bag in hand, and briskly determined to face 
bis fortune. 

A fly carried him rapidly to Lady (Jlaveu^g’s house from the * 
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station ; and, as he was transported thither, Arthur composed a little 
speech, which he intended to address to Blanche, and which was 
reallj as viituous, honest, and well-minded an oration as any man of 
his turn of mind, and under his circumstances, could have uttered. 
The purport of it was — Blanche, I cannot understand from your 
last lettter what your meaning is, or whether my fair and frank pro- 
posal to you is acceptable or no. I think you know the reason which 
induces me to forego the wordly advantages which a union with you 
offered, and which 1 could not accept without, as I fancy, being 
dishonoured. If you doubt my affection, here 1 am ready to prove 
it. Let Smirke be called in, and let us be married out of hand ; and 
with all my heart 1 purpose to keep my vow, and to cherish you 
through life, and to be a true and a loving husband to you.” 

From the fly Arthur sprang out then to the hall-door, where he' 
was met by a domestic whom he did not know. The man seemed to 
be surprised at the approach of the gentleman with the carpet-bag, 
which he made no attempt to take from Arthur’s hands. Her lady- 
ship’s not at home, sir,” the man remarked. 

“ I am Mr. Pen^ennis,” Arthur said. “ Where is Lightfoot ? ” 
Lightfoot is gone,” answered the man, *‘My lady is out, and 
my orders was ” 

“I hear Miss Amory’s voice in the drawing-room,” said Arthur. 
“ Take the bag to a dressing-room, if you please ; ” and, passing by 
the porter, he walked straight towards that apartment, from which, as 
the door opened, a warble of melodious notes issued. 

Our little Siren was at her piano, singing with all her might and 
fascinations. Master Clavering was asleep on the sofa, indifferent 
to the music; but near Blanche sat a gentleman who was perfectly 
enraptured with her strain, which was of a passionate and melancholy 
nature. 

As the door opened the gentleman started up with a Hullo ! the 
music stopped, with a little shriek from the singer ; Frank Clavering 
woke up from the sofa, and Arthur came forward and said, ** What, 
Foker 1 how do you do, Foker ? ” He looked at the piano, and there, 
by Miss Amory’s side, was just such another purple-leather box as he 
had seen in Harry’s hand three days before, when the heir of Logwood 
was coming out of a jeweller’s shop in Waterloo Place. It was opened, 
and curled round the white satin cushion within was, oh, such a 
magnificent serpentine bracelet, with such a blazing ruby bead and 
diamond tail. 

‘*How de-do, Pendennis?” said Foker. Blanche made many 
motions of the shoulders, and gave signs of interest and agitation. 
^And she put her handkerchief over the bracelet, and tnen she 
advanced, with a hancPwhich trembled very much, to greet Pen. 
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“ How is dearest Laura ? ” she said. The face of Foker looking 
up from his profound mourning — ^that face, so piteous and puzzled, 
was one which the reader’s imagination must depict for himself ; also 
that of Master Frank Clavering, who, looking at the three interesting 
individuals with an expression of the utmost knowinguess, had only 
time to ejaculate the words, “ Ilere’s a jolly go ! ” and to disappear 
sniggering. 

Pen, too, had restrained himself up to that minute ; but looking 
still at Foker, whose ears and cheeks tingled with blushes, Arthur 
burst out into a fit of laughter, so wild and loud, that it frightened 
Blanche much more than any the most serious exhibition. 

“ And this was the secret, was it ? Don’t blush and turn away, 
Foker, my boy. Why, man, you are a pattern of fidelity. Could I 
stand between Blanche and such constancy — could I stand between 
Miss Amory and fifteen thousand a year ? ” 

“ It is not that, Mr. Pendeunis,” Bhanche said, with great dignity. 
“ It is not money, it is not rank, it is not gold that moves me ; but it 
ia constancy, it is fidelity, it is a whole trustful loving heart offered to 
me, that I treasure — ^yes, that I treasure ! ” And she made for her 
handkerchief, but, reflecting what was underneath it, she paused. “ 1 
do not disown, I do not disguise — my life is above disguise — to him 
on wliom it is bestowed, my heart must be forever bare — that 1 onci* 
thought I loved you, — yes, thought I was beloved by you ! — I own. 
How 1 clung to that faith ! IIow I strove, 1 prayed, I longed to 
believe it ! But your conduct always — your own words so cold, so 
heartless, so unkind, have undeceived me. You trifkjd with the he.iit 
of the poor maiden ! You flung mo back with scorn the troth wJiicli 
I had plighted ! I have explained all —all to Mr. Foker.” 

“ That you have,” said Foker, with devotion, and conviction in his 
looks. 

“ W'hat! all ? ” said Pen, with a meaning look at Blanche. Jt ^ 

I am in fault, is it? Well, well, Blanche, bi it so. I won’t apptMl 
against your sentence, and bear it in silence. 1 came down 
looking to very different things, Heaven knows, and with a heart 
truly and kindly disposed towards you. I hope you may be liapp.' 
with another, as, on my word, it was my wish to make you so ; and I 
hope my honest old friend here will have a wife worthy of his loyalt v . 
his constancy, and affection. Indeed they deserve the/ regard of any 
woman — even Miss Blanche Amory. Shake hands, Harry, don’t look 
askance at me. Has anybody told you that I was a false and heait- 
less character ? ” 

- “ I think you’re a Foker was beginning, in his wrath, when 

Blanche interposed. 

“ Henry, not a word !— I pray you let ther^ be forgiveness ! 
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“ YouVe an angel, by Jove, you’re an angel 1 ” said Foker, at which 
Blanche loojeed seraphically up to the chandelier. 

In spite of what has passed, for the sake of what has passed, I 
must always regard Arthur as a brother,” the seraph continued ; wo 
have known each other years, we have trodden the same fields, and 
plucked the same flowers together. Arthur ! Ilenry ! I beseech you 
to take hands and to be friends ! Forgive you ! — /forgive you, Arthur, 
with my heart I do. Should I not do so for making me so liappy ?” 

“ There is only one person of us three whom I pity, Blanche,” 
Arthur said, gravely ; “ and 1 say to you again, that 1 hope you will 
make this poor fellow, this honest and loyal creature, happy.” 

“ Uappy ! 0 Ileavens ! ” said Harry. He could not speak. His 

happiness gushed out at his eyes. “ She don’t know — she can’t know 
how fond 1 am of her, and — and who am 1 ? a poor little beggar, and 
bhe takes me up and says she’ll try and 1 — 1 — love me. 1 ain’t worthy 
of so much happiness. (live us your hand, old boy, since she forgives 
you after your heartless conduct, and says she loves you. I’ll make 
you welcome. I tell you I’ll love everybody who loves her. By — 
if she tells me to kiss the ground I’ll kiss it. Tell mo to kiss the 
ground ! I say, tell me. I love you so. You see I love you so.” 

Blanche looked up seraphically again. Her gentle bosom heaved. 
She held out one hand as if to bless Harry, and then royally permitted 
him to kiss it. She took up the pocket-handkerchief and hid her own 
eyes, as the other fair hand was abandoned to poor Harry’s tearful 
embrace. .• 

“ 1 swear that is a villain who deceives such a loving creatui’O as 
that,” said Feu. 

Blanche laid down the handkerchief, and put hand No. 2 softly on 
Foker’s head, which was bent down kissing and weeping over hand 
No. 1. “ Foolish boy,” she said, “ it shall be loved as it deserves : 

who could help loving s*icli a silly creature ? ” 

And at this moment Frank Clavering broke in upon the senti- 
mental trio. 

“ I say, Fendennis,” he'said. 

“Well, Frank!” 

“ The man wants to be paid, and go back. He’s had some beer.” 

“ I’ll go back with him,” cried Fen. “ Good-bye, Blanche. God 
bless you, Foker, old friend. You know neither of you want me hero.” 
He longed to be off that instant. 

“ Stay — I must say one word to you. One word in private, if you 
please,” Blanche said. “You can trust us together, can’t you,— 
Henry ? ” The tone in which the word Ilenry was spoken, and the 
* appeal, ravished Foker.witlf delight. “ Trust you I ” said he. “ Oh, 
'^ho wouldn’t trust ybul Come along, Franky, my boy.” 
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Let’s have a cigar/’ said Frank, as they* went into the hall. 

She don’t like it,” said Foker, gently. 

“Law bless you — she don’t mind. Pendennis used to smoke 
regular/’ said the candid youth. 

“ It was but a short word I had to say/’ said Blanche to Pen, with 
great calm, when they were alone. “ You never loved me, Mr, Pen- 
deimis.” 

“ I told you how much,” said Arthur. “ I never deceived you.” 

“ I suppose you will go back and marry Laura,” continued Blanche. 

“ Was that what you had to say ? ” said Pen. 

“ You are going to her this very night, I am sure of it. There is 
no denying it. You never cared for me.” 

“ Etvous?'* 

“ Et moi, c'est dij^irent I have been spoilt early. I cannot live 
out of the world, out of excitement. I could have done so, but it ia 
too late. If I cannot have emotions, 1 must have the world. You 
would offer me neither one nor the other. You are blase in eveiy- 
thing, even in ambition. You had a career before you, and you 
would not take it. You give it up ! — for what ? — for a hCtise^ for an 
absurd scruple. Why would you not have that seat, and be such a 
puritain ? Why should you refuse what is mine by right — by right, 
entendez-vovs ? ” 

“ You know all then? ” said Pen. 

“ Only within a month. But I have suspected ever since Bay- 
mouth — rCimporte since when. It is not too late. He is as if he had 
never been ; and there is a position in the world before you yet. Wh\ 
not sit m Parliament, exert your talent, and give a place in the world 
to yourself, to your wife ? I take celui-ld, II est bon, 11 est rich 
II est — vous le connaissez autant que vioi, enfin. Think you that 1 
would not prefer tin homme qui fera parler de moi? If the seciel 
appears, I am rich d millions, IIow does it kffect me ? It is not iny 
fault. It will never appear,” 

“ You will tell Harry everything, won’t you ? ” 

Je comprends. Vous ref usez,^ said Blanche, savagely. “ I wih 
tell Harry at my own time, when we are married. You will not betray 
me, will you ? You, having a defenceless girl’s secret, will not turn 
upon her and use it ? S'il me plait de le cacher^ man secret ; pourqwn 
ledonnerai-jef Je Vaime^ mon ptauvre pere, voyez-vous? 1 would 
rather live with that man than with you fades intriguers of the woi Id. 

I must have emotions — il m'en donne, II nCecrit — il ecrit tres-bi( n 
voyez-vous — comme un pirate — commeun Bohemien — comme unhomw- 
But for this I would have said to my mpther — Ma mire! quittons t* 
idche 7»an, ceite Idche societc — retournons a morfj^he,” 
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“The pirate would have wearied you like the rest,” said Pen. 

II me faut des motions^ said Blanche. Pen had never 
seen her or known so much about her in all the yeai's of their inti- 
macy as he saw and knew now ; though he saw more than existed 
ia reality. For this young lady was not able to carry out any emotion 
to the full; but had a sham enthusiasm, a sham hatred, a sham 
love, a sham taste, a sham grief, each of which flared and shone very 
vehemently for an instant, but subsided and gave place to the next 
sham emotion. 
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^jllAPTER LKXIY. 

A CIIArTER OF MATCH-MAKING. 

U PON the platform at Tiinbridg‘e, Pen fumed and fretted until the 
arrival of the evening train to London, a full half hour, — six 
hours it seemed to him ; but even this immense interval was passed, 
the train arrived, the train sped on, the London lights came in view — 
a gentleman who forgot his carpet-bag in the train rushed at a cab, 
and said to the man, “ Drive as hard as you can go to Jermyn Street.” 
The cabman, although a Hansom cabman, said “ Thank you ” for the 
gratuity which was put into his hand, and Pen ran up the stairs of the 
hotel to Lady Rockniiuster’s apartments. Laui a was alone in the 
di'a wing-room, reading, with a paleface, by the lamp. The pale face 
looked up when Pen opened the door. May wo follow him ? The 
great moments of life are but moments like the others. Your doom 
is spoken iu a word or two. A single look from the eyes ; a mere 
pressure of the hand, may decide it ; or of the lips, though they cannot 
speak. 

When Lady Rockminster, who has had her after-dinner nap, gets 
up and goes into her sitting-room, wo may enter with her ladyship. 

“ Upon my word,” young people !” are the fii’st words she says 
and her attendant makes wundering- eyes over her shoulder. Anti 
well may she say so; and well may the i^ttendaut cast wondering 
eyes ; for the young people are in an attitude ; and Pen in such a 
position as every yourig lady who reads this has heard toll of, or has 
seen, or hopes, or any rate deserves to see. 

In a word, directly he entered the room, Pen went up to Laura of 
the pale face, who had not time even to say. What, back so soon ? auJ 
seizing her outstretched and trembling hand just as she was rising 
from her chair, fell down on his knees before her, and said quickiy« 

“ I have seen lier. She has engaged herself to Harry Foker — and— 
and NOW, Laura ? ” 

-The hand gives a pressure — the eyes beam a reply — the quivei ing 
lips answer, though speechless. Pen's head sinks down in the girl’s 
lap, as she sobs out, “ Come and bless us; deaf mother ! ” and arms 
tender as Helen’s once more enfold him. 
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lo this juncture it is thAt Lady Rockminster comes in and says, 
“ Upon my word, young people ! Beck ! leave the room. What do 
you want poUng your nose in here ? ” 

Pen starts up with looks of triumph, still holding Laura’s hand. 

She is consoling me for my misfortune, ma’am,” he says. 

« What do you mean by kissing her hand ? I don’t know what 
you will be next doing.” 

Pen kissed her ladyship’s. “ I have been to Tunbridge,” he says, 

and seen Miss Amory ; and find on my arrival that — that a villain 
has transplanted me in her affections,” he says with a tragedy air. 

“ Is that all ? Is that what you wore whimpering on your knees 
. about ? ” says the old lady, growing angry. “ You might have kept 
the news till to-morrow.” 

“ Yes — another has superseded mo,” goes on Pen ; “ but why call 
him villain ? He is brave, he is constant, he is young, he is wealthy, 
he is beautiful.” 

“ What stuff are you talking, sir ? ” cried the old lady. “ What 
has happened ? ” 

‘‘ Miss Amory has jilted me, and accepted Harry Poker, Esq. I 
found her warbling ditties to him as he lay at her feet : presents had 
been accepted, vows exchanged, these ten days. Harry was old 
Mrs. Planter’s rheumatism, which kept dearest Laura out of the 
house, lie is the most constant and generous of men. He has 
promised the living of Logwood to Lady Ann’s husband, and given 
her a splendid present on her marriage ; and he rushed to fling himself 
at Blanche’s feet the instant he found he was free.” 

“ And so, as you can’t get Blanche, you put up with Laura : is that 
it, sir ? ” asked the old lady.. 

*• He acted nobly,” Laura said. 

“ I acted as she* bade me,” said Pen. Never mind how, Lady 
Rockminster ; but to the best of my knowledge and power. And if 
you mean that I am nAt worthy of Laura, I know it, and pray 
Heaven to better me ; and if the love and company of the best and 
purest creature in the woi Id can do so, at least 1 shall have these 
to help me.” 

“ H’m, h’m,” replied the old lady to this, looking with rather an 
appeased air at the young people. “ It is all very well ; but 1 should 
liave preferred Bluebeard.” 

And now Pen, to divert the conversation from a theme which was 
fCrowing painful to some parties present, bethought him of his interview 
'vith Huxter in the morning, and of Fanny Bolton’s affairs, which ho 
had forgotten under the immediate pressure and excitement of bis 
own. And he told the ladies how Huxter had elevated Fanny to the 
lank of wifcy and wbs^ terrors he was in respecting the arrival of bis 
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father. He described the scene with considerable humour, taking^ 
care to dwell especially upon that part of it which concerned Fanny’s 
coquetry and irrepressible desire of captivating mankind ; his meaning 
being, You see, Laura, 1 was not so guilty in that little affair ; it was 
the girl who made love to me, and 1 who resisted. As I am no longer 
present, the little Siren practises her arts and fascinations upon others. 
Let that transaction be forgotten in your mind, if you please; or visit 
me with a very gentle punishment for my error.” 

Laura understood his meaning under the eagerness of his explana- 
tions. “ If you did any wrong, you repented, dear Pen,” she said, 
‘‘and you know,” she added, with meaning eyes and blushes, “that / 
have no right to reproach you.” 

“ ll’m ! ” grumbled the old lady ; “ I should have preferred Blue- 
beard.” 

“ The past is broken away. The morrow is before us. I will do 
my best to make your morrow happy, dear Laura,” Pen said. His 
heart was humbled by the prospect of his happiness : it stood awe- 
stricken in the contemplation of her sweet goodness and purity. He 
liked his wife better that she had owned to that passing feeling for 
Warrington, and laid bare her generous heart to him. And she — very 
likely she was thinking “ How strange it is that I ever should have 
cared for another ; I am vexed almost to think I care for him so little, 
and so little sorry that he is gone away. Oh, in these past two months 
how I have learned to love Arthur ! I care about nothing but Arthur; 
my waking and sleeping thoughts are about him ; Jie is never absent 
fiom me. And to think that he is to be mine, mine ; and that 1 am to 
marry him, and not to be his servant as I expected to be only this 
morning : for 1 would have gone down on my knees to Blanche to Ijeg 
her to let me live with him. And now — Oh, it is too much. Oh, 
mother ! mother, that you were here ! ” Indeed, she felt as if Helen 
were there — by her actually, though invisiWy. A halo of happine^d 
beamed from her. She moved with a different step, and bloomed with 
a new beauty. Arthiu saw the change; and the old Lady Kockminstei 
remarked it with her shrewd eyes. 

“ What a sly demure little wretch you have been,” she whispeied 
to Laura — while Pen, in great spirits, was laughing, and telling hii» 
story about Iluxter — “ and how you have kept your secret ! ” 

“.How are we to help the young couple ? ” said Laura. Of course* 
Miss Laura felt an interest in all young couples, as generous lovers 
always love other lovers. 

•“ We must go and see them,” said Pen. 

“ Of course we must go and see them,” said Laura. “ I intend 1 1 
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“ do now !— why, you itupid creature, it is eleven o’clock at nig^ht 
Mr. and Mrs. Iluxter have got their night-caps on, I daresay. And it 
is time for yftu to go now. Good-night, Mr. Pendennis.” 

Arthur and Laura begged for ten minutes more. 

“ We will go to-morrow morning, then. I will come and fetch you 
with Martha.” 

“ An earl’s coronet,” said Pen, who, no doubt, was pleased himself, 
“will have a good effect in Lamb Court and Smithdeld. Stay— Lady 
Kockminster, will you join us in a little conspiracy ? ” 

“ How do you mean conspiracy, young man ? ” 

“ Will you please to be a little ill to-morrow ; and when old I^fr. 
Iluxter arrives, will you let me call him in ? If he is put into a good 
humour at the notion of attending a baronet in the country, wljut 
influence won’t a countess have on him? When he is softoruHl — 
when he is quite ripe, we will break the secret upon him ; bring in 
the young people, extort the paternal benediction, and tlnisli the 
comedy.” 

“ A parcel of stuff,” said the old lady. “ Take your hat, sir. Come 
away, miss. There — my head is turned another way. Good-niglit, 
young people.” Apd who knows but the old lady thought of her own 
early days as she went away on Laura’s arm, nodding her head and 
humming to herself ? 

With the early morning came Laura and IMartha, according to 
appointment; and the desired sensation was, let us hojx', effiTted 
in Lamb Court, whence the three proceeded to wait U|x)n Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Iluxler, at their residence in Charter-hf)use Ijane. 

The two ladies looked at each other with great interest, and not a 
little emotion on Fanny’s part. She had not seen her *• guardian,” as 
she was pleased to call Pen in consequence of his bi^quest, since tlie 
event had occurred which had united her to Mr. Iluxter. 

“ Samuel told me how kind you have been,” she said. “ You were 
always very kind, Mr. I^endeimis. And — and I hope your friend is 
better, who was took ill in Shepherd’s Inn, ma’am.” 

“ My name is Laura,” said the other, with a blush. “ I Jim — that 
is, I was — that is, I am Arthur’s sister : and we shall always love you 
1<^ being so good to him when he was ill. And when we live in the 
country, I hope we shall see each other. And 1 shall be always liappy 
to hear of your happiness, Fanny.” 

“We are going to do what you and Iluxter have done, Fanny. — 
Where is Iluxter? What nice, snug lodgings you’ve got I What 
a pretty cat ! ” 

While P’anny is answering these questions in reply to Pen, Laura 
^Says to herself— “ Well, noy really ! is this the creature al)oiit wliom 
we were all so frighUmfed ? What could he see in her ? She’s a homely 
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little thing, but such manners I Well, she was very kind to him, — bless 
her for that.” « 

Mr. Samuel had gone out to meet his Pa. Mrs. Huxter said that 
the old gentleman was to arrive that day at the Somerset (Joffee-Kouse 
in the Strand; and Fanny confessed that she was in a sad tremor about 
the meeting. ** If his parents cast him off, what are we to do ? ” she 
said. “ I shall never pardon myself for bringing ruing on my ’usband’s 
’ead. You must intercede for us, Mr. Arthur. If mortal man can, you 
can bend and influence Mr. ’Uxter senior.” Fanny still regarded Pea 
in the light of a superior being, that was evident. No doubt Arthut 
thought of the past, as he marked the solemn little tragedy -airs and { 
J(joks, the little ways, the little trepidations, vanities, of the little bride. 
As soon as the interview was over entered Messrs. Linton and Blades, 
who came, of course, to visit Huxter, and brought with them a tiin* 
fragrance of tobacco. They had watched the carriage at the baker’s 
door, and remarked the coronet with awe. They asked of Fanny who 
was that uncommonly heavy swell who had just driven off ? and pro- 
nounced the countess to be of the right sort. And when they heard that 
it was Mr. Pendeunis and his sister, they remarked that Pen’s father 
was only a sawbones ; and that he gave himself confounded airs ; th'‘y 
had been in lluxter’s company on the night of his little altercation 
with Pen in the Back Kitchen. 

Returning homewards through Fleet Street, and as Laura was just 
stating to Pen’s infinite amusement that Fanny was very well, but that 
really there was no beauty in her, — there might be; but she could not 
see it, — as they were locked near Temple Bar, they saw young Huxter 
returning to his bride. “ The governor had aiTived ; was at the Somer- 
set Coffee-House — was in tolerable good-humour — something about 
tlie railway : but he had been afraid to speak about — about that 
business. NV^ould Mr. Pendennis try it on ? ” 

Pen said ho would go and call at that mbment upon Mr. Huxter, 
and see what might bo done. Huxter junior would lurk outside whibt 
that awful interview took place. The coronet on the carriage inspired 
his soul also with wonder ; and old Mr. Huxter himself beheld it with 
delight, as he looked from the coffee-house window on that Strand 
which it was always a treat to him to survey. 

“ And I can afford to give myself a lark, sir,” said Mr. Huxter, 
shaking hands with Pen. “ Of coursip you know the news ? We have 
gut our bill, sir. We shall have our branch line — our shares are up» 
sir — and we buy your three fields along the Brawl, and put a pretty 
penny into your pocket, Mr. Pendennis.” 

“ Indeed ! — that was good news.” Pen remembered that there was 
a letter from Mr. Tatham, at Chambers, theaedihree days ; but ho had 
not opened the commumcation, being interested with other affairs. 
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** I hope you don’t intedd to grow rich, and give up practice,” said 
Pen. “ We can’t lose you at Clavering, Mr. Iluxter : though I hear 
very good accounts of your son. My friend. Dr. Goodenough, speaks 
most highly of his talents. It is hard that a man of your eminence, 
though, should be kept in a country town.” 

“ The metropolis would have been my sphere of action, sir,” said 
Mr- Huxter, surveying the Strand. “ But a man takes his business 
where he finds it ; and I succeeded to that of my father.” 

“ It was my father’s, too,” said Pen. “I sometimes wish I had 
followed ii.” 

“ You, sir, have taken a more lofty career,” said the old gentleman. 

» You aspire to the senate : and to literary honours. You wield the 
poet’s pen, sir, and move in the circles of fashion. We keep an eye 
upon you at Clavering. We read your name in the lists of the select 
parties of the nobility. VV’hy, it was only the other day tliat my wile 
was remarking how odd it was that at a party at the Earl of Kidder- 
minster’s your name was not mentioned. To what mcinbei- of the 
aiistocracy, may I ask, does that (M|uipago belong from wliich I saw 
you descend ? The Countess Dowager of Kockminster ? How is her 
ladyship ? ” 

“ Her ladyship is not very well ; and wlien 1 heard that you were 
coming to town, I strongly urged her to see you, Mr. Iluxter,” Pen 
said. Old Iluxter felt, if ho had a hundred votes for (JIavuring, bo 
would give them all to Pen. 

“There is an old friend of yours in the carriage — a Clavering lady 
too — will you coifie out and speak to her ? ” asked Pen. Tlie old 
surgeon was delighted to speak to a coronetted carriage in the midst 
of the full Strand ; he ran out bowing and smiling. Jluxlcr junior, 
d<;dgiug about the district, beheld the meeting between his father.iud 
Laura, saw the latter put out her hand, and presenlly, after a little 
colloi[uy with Pen, beheld his father actually jump into the carriage, 
and drive away with Miss Bell. 

There was no room for Arthur, who came back, lauf^hiiig, to the 
young surgeon, and told nim whither his i)arent was liound. Dining 
the whole of the journey, that artful Laura coaxed, and wh(*edli il, and 
caje^ed him so adroitly, that the old gentleman would liave g? anted 
her anything ; and Lady Kockminster acliievitd the vicUuy ov(*i him 
hy complimenting him on his skdl, and profe.s'sing her anxiety to con- 
fiult him. What were her ladyship’s symptoms ? Should he meet jit‘r 
ladyship’s ustial medical attendant ? Mr. Jones was called out of 
town ? He should be delighted to devote his very best energies and 
experience to her ladyship’s service. 

,fle was so charmed with bjs patient, that he wrote homo about her 
w his wife and familji; he talked of nothing but Lady Kockminster 
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to Samuel, when that youth came to partake of beef- steak and oyster- 
sauce, and accompany his parent to the play. There^ was a simple 
grandeur, a polite urbanity, a high-bred grace about her ladyship, 
which he had never witnessed in any woman. Her symptoms did not 
seem alarming : he had prescribed — Spir : Ammon : Aromat : with a 
little Spir : Menth : Pip : and orange-flower, which would be all that 
was necessary. 

** Miss Bell seemed to be on the most confidential and afi^ectionate 
footing with her ladyship. She was about to form a matrimonial con- 
nexion. All young people ought to marry. Such were her ladyship’s 
words ; and the Countess condescended to ask respecting my owu 
family, and I mentioned you by name to her ladyship, Sam, my boy. 
1 shall look in to-morrow, when, if the remedies which I have pre- 
scribed for her ladyship have had the effect which I anticipate, I shall 
probably follow them up by a little Spir : La vend : Comp : — and so 
set my noble patient up. What is the theatre which is most frequented 
by the — by the higher classes in town, hey, Sam ? and to what amuse- 
ment will you take an old country doctor to-night, hey, sir ? ” 

On the next day, when Mr. Huxter called in Jermyn Street at 
twelve o’clock. Lady Rockminster had not yet left her room, but 
Miss Bell and Mr. Pendennis were in waiting to receive him. Lady 
Rockminster had had a most comfortable night, and was getting on 
as well as possible. How had Mr. Huxter amused himself ? at thi 
theatre ? with his son ? What a capital piece it was, and how charm- 
ingly Mrs. O’Leary looked and sang it! and wljat a good fellov\ 
young Huxter was ! liked by everybody, an honour to his profession, 
lie has not his father’s manners, I grant you, or that old-world tour 
which is passing away from us. but a more excellent, sterling fellow 
never lived. “ He ought to practise in the country whatever you do. 
sir,” said Arthur — “ ho ought to marry — other people are going to do 
so — and settle.” , 

“ The very words that her ladyship used yesterday, Mr. Pendennis, 
He ought to marry. Sam should marry, sir.” 

“ The town is full of temptations, sir,” continued Pen. The old 
gentleman thought of that houri, Mrs. O’Leary. 

“ There is no better safeguard for a young man than an early mar- 
riage with an honest affectionate creature.” 

“ No better, sir, no better.” 

“ And love is better than money, isn’t it ? ” 

Indeed it is,” said Miss Bell. 

“ 1 agree with so fair an authority,” said the old gentleman, will 
a bow. 

“ And — and suppose, sir,” Pen said, had a piece of newst 

communicate to you.” 
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God bless my soul, Mr. Pendennis ! what do you mean ? ’’ asked 
the old gentleman. 

“ Suppose I had to tell you that a young man, carried away by an 
. irresistible passion for an admirable and most virtuous young creature 
—whom everybody falls in love with — had consulted the dictates of 
reason and his heart, and had married. Suppose I were to tell you 
that that man is my friend ; that our excellent, our truly noble friend 
the Countess Dowager of Rockminster is truly interested about him 
(and you may fancy what a young man can do in life wlien THAT family 
is interested for him) ; suppose I were to tell you that you know him — 
that he is here — that ho is 

“ Sam married ! God bless my soul, sir, you don’t mean that I ” 

“ And to such a nice creature, dear Mr. Iluxter.” 

“ Her ladyship is charmed with her,” said Pen, telling almost the 
first fib which he had told in the course of this story. 

“ Married ! the rascal, is he ?” thought the old gentleman.' 

“ They will do it, sir,” said Pen, and went and opened the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Iluxter issued thence, and lx)th came and 
knelt down before the old gentleman. The kneeling little Fanny found 
favour in his sight. There must have been something attractive about 
her, in spite of Laura’s opinion. 

“ Will never do so any more, sir,” said Sam. 

“ (iet up, sir,” said ]Mr. Iluxter. And they got up, and Fanny came 
11 little nearer and a little nearer still, and looked so jiretty and pitiful, 
iliat somehow Mj;. Iluxter found himself kissing the little cryiug- 
i.iughing thing, and feeling as if he liked it. 

*• What’s your name, my dear ? ” lie said, after a minute of this 
sport. 

“ Fanny, papa,” said Mrs. Samuel. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

EXEUNT OMNES. 

O UR characters are all a month older than they were when the 
last-described adventures and conveisations occurred, and a 
great number of the personages of our story have chanced to re- 
assemble at the little country town where we were first introduced to 
them. Frederick Lightfoot, formerly maitre-ir hotel in the si'rvico of 
Sir Francis Clavering, of Clavering Park, Bart, has begged leave to 

inform the nobility and gentry of shire that he has taken that 

well-known and comfortable hotel, the “ Clavering Arms,’’ in Claver- 
ing, where he hopes for the continued patronage of the gentlemen aiul 
families of the county. ** This ancient and well-established house ” 
Mr. Light foot’s manifesto states, “ has been repaired and decorated in 
a style of the greatest comfort. Gentlemen hunting with the i)ump- 
Jiugbeare hounds will find excellent stabling and loose boxes for 
hor8(»s at the ‘ Clavoring Ai ms.’ A commodious billiard -room has been 
attached to the hotel, and the cellais have been furnished with thi‘ 
choicest w incs and spirits, selected, without i cgai d to exj^ense, by F\ L. 
Commercial gentlemen will find the ‘Claveiing Arms’ a most com- 
fortable place of resort : and the scale of charges has been regulat'Mi 
for all, so as to meet the economical spirit of tlio present times.” 

Indeed, there is a considerable air of liveliness about the old inn 
The Clavering arms have been splendidly repainted over the gatowaN. 
The coffee-room windiiws are bright and fresh, and decorated \\ itli 
Christinas holly; the magistrates have m6t in petty sesj^ions in tin* 
card-room of the old A^seIllbIy. The farmers’ ordinary is held as cl 
old, and frequented by increased numbers, who are pleased with ^Ii^. 
Lightfoot’s cinW/m. Her Indian curries and mulligatawny soup uu 
espe(‘ially popular : Major Stokes, the respected tenant of Fairoik 
Cottage, Captain Glanders, II. P., and other resident gentry, have pu’ 
nounced in their favour, and have partaken of them more than ouco 
both in private and at llie dinner of the Clavering Institute, attt'ud.n 
on the incorpoi atioii of the reading-room, and when the chief inhabit 
ants of that flourishing little town met together and did justice to tli 
hostess’s excellent cheer. The chair was taken by Sir Francis Clavci 
ing, Bart., supported by the esteemed rqptor. Dr. Portmaii ; the 
chair being ably filled by — Barker Esip (stipported by the Rev. t 
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'^imcoe and the Rev. S. Jowls), the enterprising head of the ribbon 
*.i(it()ry ill Clftvering, and chief director of the Clavering and Chatteris 
Ih aiich of the (Ircat W’^estern Railway, which will be opened in another 
y(*ar. and upon the works of whicli the engineers and workineri are now 
busily engaged. 

“ An interesting event, which is likely to take place in the life of 
our talented townsman, Arthur Pendennis, Esq., has, wo understand, 
(‘luiscd him to reliiK^uish the intentions which lie had of offering him- 
self as a candidate for our borough : and rumour whispers ” (says the 
•• Cliatteris Champion, Clavering Agriculturist, and Raymouth Fisher- 
inaii,” — lliat independent county paper, so distinguished for its un- 
>wi‘rving piinciplos and loyalty to the British oak, and so eligible a 
iiKHlium for advertisements) — “ rumour states,” says the C. C., C. A. 
and H. F., “ that should Sir Francis Clavering’s failing health oblige 
lilm to reliiKiuish his seat in Parliament, he will vacate it in favour of 
a youug gentleman of colossal fortune and related to the highest 
aristocracy of the empire, who is about to contract a matrimonial 
alliauce with an accomplished and lovely lady, connected by the 
nearest lies with the respected family at Clavering Park. Lady 
(Mavering and Afiss Amory have arrived at the Park for the Christmas 
holidays; and we understand that a large nunilxir of the aristocracy 
are expect.(}d, and that festivities of a peculiarly interesting nature 
will take place' th(‘re at the commencement of the new year.” 

The ingenious reader will be (»nabled, by the help of the alx)vo 
announcement, toiunderstand what has taken place during the little 
break whicli has occurred in our narrative. Although I.ady Rock- 
iiiiiister grumbled a little at Laura’s preference for Pendennis over 
Bluebeard, those who are aware of the latter’s secret will understand 
that the young girl could make no other choice, and the kind old lady 
who had constituted herself Miss Bell’s guardian was not ill pleased 
that she was to fullil the* great purpose in life of young ladit's and 
marry. She informed her maid of the interesting event that very 
night, and of course Mrs. Beck, who was pcrf(*ctly aware of every 
single ciicurastance, and kept by Martha, of Fairoaks, in the fullest 
knowledge of what was passing, was immensely surprised and 
delighted. “ Mr. J^endenuis’s iiicoiiie is so much ; tho railroad will 
give liim so much more, he stat(‘s; Miss Bell has so much, and may 
probably have a little more one day. For persons in their degree, 
they will bo able to manage very well. And 1 shall speak to my 
nephew Pynsent, who I suspect was once rather attached to her, — 
but of course that was out of the question (• Oh ! of couise, ray lady ; 

I should think so indeed ! ’) — not that you know anything whatever 
[•sibtiut it, or have any bysine'fes to think at all on the subject,—! shall 
>lK‘ak tfi George Pynsent, who is now chief secretary of the Tape and 
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Sealin^^- Wax Office, and have Mr. Pendennls made something’. And, 
Beck, in the morning you will carry down my compliments to Major 
Pendennis, and say that I shall pay him a visit at one o\;lock. 
muttered the old lady, the Major must be reconciled, and he muse 
leave his fortune to Laura’s children.” 

Accordingly, at one o’clock, the Dowager Lady Rockminster 
appeared at Major Pendennis’s, who was delighted, as may l)e 
imagined, to receive so noble a visitor. The Major had been pre- 
pared, if not for the news which her ladyship was about to give him 
at least with the intelligence that Pen’s marriage with Miss Amory 
was broken off. The young gentleman bethinking him of his uncle, 
for the first time that day it must be owned, and meeting his new 
servant in the hall of the hotel, asked after the Major’s health fioiii 
Mr. Frosch ; and then went into the coffee-room of the hotel, whert* 
he wrote a half-dozen lines to acquaint his guardian with what hiul 
occurred. “ Dear uncle,” he said, “if there has been any question 
between us, it is over now. I went to Tunbridge VYells yesterday, arid 
found that somebody else had carried off the prize about which we won* 
hesitating. Miss A., without any compunction for me, has bestowed 
herself upon Harry Foker, with his fifteen thousand a year. I canio 
in suddenly upon their loves, and found and left him in possession. 

“ And you’ll be glad to hear, Tatham writes me, that he has sold 
three of my fields at Fairoaks to the Railroad Company, at a groat 
figure. I will tell you this, and more when we meet ; and am always 
your affectionate — A. P.” 

“ I think I am aware of what you were about to’tell me,” the Major 
said, with a most courtly smile and bow to Pen’s ambassadi’ess. “ It 
was a very great kindness of your ladyship to think of bringing me 
the news. How well you look! How very good you are I How 
very kind you have always been to that young man ! ” 

It was for. the sake of his uncle,” said Lady Rockminster, most 
p'»litely. 

“ He has informed me of the state of affairs, and written me a nice 
n(Ae, — yes, a nice note,” continued the old gentleman ; “ and 1 iind 
h(» has had an increase to his fortune, — yes; and, all things con- 
sidered, I don’t much regret that this affair with Miss Amory 'to 
vuuiquee, though I wished fur it once, — in fact, all things considered, 

1 am very glad of it.” 

“ We must console him, Major Pendennis,” continued the lady : 

“ we must get him a wife.” The truth then came across the Majoi’’* 
mind, and he saw for what purpose Lady Rockminster had chosen to 
assume the office of ambassadress. 

It is not necessary to enter into the conversation which ensuedvor , 
to tell at any length how her ladyship concluded a negotiation. whicli» 
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in truth, was tolerably eaSy. There could be no reason why Pen 
shouldnot marry according to his own and his mother’s wish : and as 
for l^dy Rocsminster, she supported the marriage by intimations 
which had very great weight with the Major, but of which we shall 
say nothing, as her ladyship (now, of course, much advanced in years) 
is still alive, and the family might be angry ; and, in fine, the old 
gentleman was quite overcome by the determined graciousness of the 
lady, and her fondness for Laura. Nothing, indeed, could lie more 
bland and kind than Lady Rockminster’s whole demeanour, except 
for one moment when the Major talked about his boy throwing him- 
self away, at which her ladyship bioke out into a little speech, in which 
I she made the Major understand, what poor Pen and his friendsacknow- 
ledge very humbly, that Laura was a thousand times too good for him. 
Laura was ht to be the wife of a king,— -Laura was a paragon of virtue 
and excellence. And it must be said, that when Major Peiidennis 
found that a lady of the rank of the Countess of Rockminstcr seriously 
admired Miss Bell, he instantly began to admire her himself. 

So that when Herr Frosch was requested to walk upstairs to Lady 
H(jckminster’s apartments, and inform Miss Bell and Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis that the Major would receive them, and Laura appeared 
blushing and happy as she hung on Peirs arm, the Major gave a 
shaky hand to one and the other, with no unaffected emotion and 
cordiality, and then went through another salutation to Laura, which 
caused her to blush still more. Happy blushes ! bi i;>hl eyes beaming 
with the light of love ! The story-teller turns from this gi'oiip to his 
young audience, aifd hopes that one day their eyes may all shinty so. 

Pen having retreated in the most friendly manner, and the lovely 
Blanche having bestowed her young affections upon a blushing bride- 
groom with fit teen thousand a-year, th(*re was such an outbreak of 
happiness in Lady Clavering’s heart and family as the good Be^im 
had nut known for many % year, and she and Bliiiicho woro on 
most delightful terms of cordiality and affection. The ardent Foker 
pressed onwards the happy day, and was as anxiouis as might l )0 
expected to abridge the period of mourning which sliouhl put liim in 
possession of so many charms and amiable qualities, of winch ho had 
been only, as it were, the heir-apparent, not the actual owner, until 
then. The gentle Blanche, everything that her allianced lord could 
desire, was not averse to gratify the wishes of her f(jnd 1 leiiry. l^ady 
Clavering came up from Tunbridge. Milliners and jewellers were set 
to work and engaged toprepare the delightf ulpai-aphcrnalia of Hymen. 
Lady Clavering was in such a good humour, that bir Irancis even 
benefited by it, and such a reconciliation was effected between this 
jAir, that Sir Francis c^tcie to London, sate at the head of his own 
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table once more, and appeared tolerably flush of money at his billiard- 
rooms and g^ambling-houses again. One day, when M^jor Pendennis 
and Arthur went to dine in Orosvenor Place, they found an old 
acquaintance established in the quality of major-domo, and the gentle- 
man in black, who, with perfect politeness and gravity, offered them 
their choice of sweet or dry champagne, was no other than Mr. James 
Morgan. The Chevalier Strong was one of the party ; he was in high 
spirits and condition, and entertained the company with accounts of 
his amusements abroad. 

It was my lady who invited me,” said Strong to Arthur, under his 
voice — that fellow Morgan looked as black as thunder when 1 came 
in. He is about no good here. I will go away first, and wait for you 
and Major Pendennis at Hyde Park Gate.” 

Mr. Morgan helped Major Pendennis to his great-coat when he was 
quitting the house ; and muttered something about having accepted 
a temporary engagement with the Clavering family. 

“ I have got a paper of yours, Mr. Morgan,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Which you can show, if you please, to Sir Prancis,8ir,and perfectly 
welcome,” said Mr. Morgan, with downcast eyes. “ Pm very much 
obliged to you, Major Pendonnis, and if I can pay you for all your kind- 
ness I will.” 

Arthui’ overheard the sentence, and seeing the look of hatred which 
acc ompanied it, suddenly cried out that he had forgotten his handker- 
clnef, and ran upstairs to the drawing-room again. Fokur was still 
thei e : still lingering about his siren. Pen gave \h& siren a look full cf 
meaning, and we suppose that the siren understood meaning looks, for 
when, after finding the veracious handkerchief of which he came in 
quest, he once more went out, the sireo, with a laughing voice said, 
“Oh, Arthur — Mr. Pendennis — I want you to tell dear Laura some- 
thing ! ” and she came out to the door. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked, shutting the door. 

“Have you told Harry? Do you know that villain Morgan knows all?” 

“ I know it,” she said. 

“ Have you told Harry ? ” 

“ No, no,” she said. “ You won’t betray me ? ” 

“ Morgan will,” said Pen. 

** No, he w’oii’t,” said Blanche. “ I have promised him — iimport 
Wait until after our marriage — ^Oh, until after our marriage — Oh, 
wi etched Iain ! ” said the girl, who had been all smiles, and grac*. 
and gaiety during tin* evening. 

Arthur said, “ 1 bog and implore you to tell Harry. Tell him nov'* 
It is no fault of yours. He will pardon you any thing. Tell him to-night. ^ 

“ And give her this — II est la — with'my Jjove, please ; and I 1^?*^ 
your pardon for calling you back; and if she will be at^ Madame 
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/rinolind’s at half past three, and if liady Uockminster can spare 
ler, I should like to drive with her in the Park ; ” and she wont in, 
ringing and kissing her little hand, as Morgan the velvet-footed camo 
jp the carpeted stair. 

Pen heard Blanche’s piano breaking out into brilliant music as he 
«rent down to join his uncle ; and they walked away together. Arthur 
briefly told him what ho had done. “ W^'hat was to bo done ? ” he asked. 

“ What is to be done, begad ? ” said the old gentleman. “ What is 
to be done, but to leave it alone Begad, let us be thankful,” said 
the old fellow, with a shudder, ** that we ai*e out of the business, and 
leave it to those it concerns.” 

“ I hope to Heaven she’ll tell him,” said Pen. 

‘'Begad, she’ll take her own course,” said the old man. Miss 
Amory is a dev’lish wideawake girl, sir, and must play her own cards ; 
and Pm doosid glad you are out of it — doosid glad, begad. Who’s this 
smoking ? Oh, it’s Mr. Strong again. He wants to put in' his oar, I 
suppose. I tell you, don’t meddle in the business, Arthur.” 

Strong began once or twice, as if to converse upon the subject, but 
the Major would not hear a word. He remarked on tiu* moonlight on 
Apsley House, the weather, the cab-stands — anything but that subject, 
lie bowed stiffly to Strong, and clung to his nephew's arm, as he tin ned 
clown St. James’s Street, and again cautioned Pen to li‘avo the affair 
alone. “ It had like to have cost you so much, sir, that you may take 
my advice,” he said. 

When Arthur caric out of the hotel, Strong’s cloak and cigar werc^ 
visible a few doors off. The jolly Chevalier laughed as they met. “ 1 ’m 
an old soldier, too,” he said. “ 1 wanted to Ulk to you, Peiidennis. 1 
have lieard of all that has happened, and all the chops and changes 
that have taken place during my absence. 1 congratulate you (Ui your 
j marriage, and I congratulate you on your escape, too — you understand 
luu*. It was not my business to speak, but 1 know this, that a certain 
Jpaity is as arrant a little — well — well, never mind what. ^ ou acted 
like a man and a trump, and are well out of it.” 

“ I have no reason to complain,” said Pen. ” I went back to l)eg 
and entreat poor Blanche to tell Poker all : I hope, for Iht sake, she 
w ill ; but 1 fear not. There is but one policy. Str ong, then* is but one. 

“ And lucky he that can stick to it,” said thcj Chevalier. ” 1 hat 
rascal Morgan means mischief. Ho has been lurking alout our 
Chambers for the last two months : he has found out that poor mad 
devil Amory’.s secret. He has been trying to discover where he was: he 
has been pumping Mr. Bolton, and making old (’ostigan drunk wwcral 
times. He bribed the Inn porter to tell him when ho came Ixick : and 
W lias got into Clavciing’s service on the strength of his information. 
Be will g^ very good pay for it, mark my words, the villain. 
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“ Where is Aniory ? ” asked Pen. 

*■ At Boulogne, I believe. 1 left him there, and warned him not to 
come back. 1 have broken with him, after a despciatfe quarrel, such 
as one might have expected with such a madman. And Pm glad to 
think that he is in my debt now, and that I have been the moans of 
keeping him out of more harms than one.” 

“ He has lost all his winnings, I suppose ? ” said Pen. 

“ No ; he is rather better than when he went away, or was a fort- 
night ago. He had extraordinary luck at Baden : broke the bank 
several nights, and was the fable of the place. He He'd himself th* re 
with a fellow, by the name of Bloundell, who gathered about him a 
society of all sorts of sharpers, male and female, Russians, Germans. 
French, English. Amory got so insolent, that I was obliged to thrabli 
him one day within an inch of his life. I couldn’t help myself ; the 
fellow has plenty of pluck, and I had nothing for it but to hit out.” 

“ And did he call you out ? ” said Pen. 

“ You think if I had shot him I should have done nobody any 
harm ? No, sir ; I waited for his challenge, but it never came : and 
the next time I met him he begged my pardon, and said. ‘ Strong, I 
beg your pardon ; you whopped me, and you served me right.' I 
shook hands: but 1 couldn’t live with him after that. I paid him 
what 1 owed him the night before,” said Strong with a blush, “i 
pawned everything to pay him, and then J w^ent with my last t<‘n 
llorins, and had a shy at the roulette. If 1 had lost, I should ha\<' 
let him shoot me in the morning. 1 was weary of my life. By 
sir, isn’t it a shame that a man like me, who may'have had a few hi' > 
out, but who never deserted a friend,or did any unfair action, shinildn’t 
be able to tui n las hand to anything to get bread ? I made a good 
night, sir, at roulette, and I’ve done witfaV/za^. I’m going into the 
wine business. My wife’s relations live at Cadiz. I intend to biin^^ 
over Spanish wine and hams ; there’s a fortune to be made by it, 
sir, — a fortune — here’s my card. If you want any sherry or liaui" 
recollect Ned Strong is your man.” And the Chevalier pulled out 
a handsome card, slating that Strong and Company, Sheplierd’s Inn 
were sole agents of the celebrated Diamond Manzanilla of the Duk 
of Garbanzos, Grandee of Spain of the First Class ; and of the faisoiia 
Toboso hams, fed on acorns only in the country of Don Quixote 
“ Come and taste ’em, sir — come and try ’em at my Chambers. Y‘'a 
see, I’ve an eye to business, and by Jove this time I’ll succeed.” ^ 

Pen laughed as he took the card. “ I don’t know whether I • 
be allowed to go to bachelors’ parties,” he said. “ You know 1 
going to ” 

“ And you viust have sherry, sir. you must have sherry.” 

“ 1 will have it from you, depend on it,” sai^ the other. “ And I tLMv 
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ou are very well out of yoiif other partnership. That worthy A Itamont 
nd his daughter correspond, I hear,” Pen added, after a pause. 

“ Yes; she\#rote him the longest rigmai'ole letters, that I used to 
cad : the sly little devil ; and he answered under cover to Mi s. Ilonner. 
le was for carrying her off the first day or two, and nothing would 
content him but having back his child. But she didn’t want to come, 
is you may fancy ; and he was not very eager about it” Here the 
Chevalier burst out in a laugh. AVhy, sir, do you know what was 
the cause of our quarrel and boxing-match ? There w as a certain 
vridow at Baden, a Madame la Baronne de la Cruche-cassee, who was 
not much better than himself, and whom the scoundrel wanted to 
marry; and would, but that 1 told her he was man ied already. 1 
don’t tliiuk that she was much better than he was. I saw her on the 
pier at Boulogne the day I came to England.” 

And now w’e have brought up our narrative to the point, whither the 
announcement in the “Chatteris Champion” had already conducted us. 

It wanted but very, very few days bt‘fore that blissful oru* when 
Foker should call Blanche his own ; the Clavering folks had all 
pressed to see the most splendid new carriage in the whole woi'ld, 
which was standing in the coach-housc at the “ Clavoriiig Arms ; ” and 
shown, in grateful return for diink, commonly, by Mi. rbki*r*s head 
coachman. Madame Fribsby was occupied iu making some lovely 
di esses for the tenants’ daughters, who were to figiiie as a soil of 
bridesmaids’ chorus at the breakfast and marriagti ceremony. And 
immense festivities were to take place at the Puik ui)on this doliglittul 
occasion. * 

“ Yes, ]\rr. Iluxter, yes ; a happy tenantry, its counky’s pride, 
will assemble in the baronial hall, wheio the beards will wag all. 
The ox shall be slain, and the cup they’ll drain; and the h(‘lls shall 
peel quite genteel; and my fathoi-in-law', with the tear i)f seiisihility 
bedewing his eye, shall bless us at his lianmial poich. ’1 hat shall 
the Older of proceedings I think, Mr. Iliixlor; and I hojM» wt» ^liall 
sec you and ijour lovely bridi3 by her husliaiid’s side, and what will 
you please to drink, sir ? Mrs. Lighlfoot, madam, you will give to my 
excellent fiiend and liody surgeon, Mr. lluxt(*r, Mr. i^amnel lluxloi, 
M.K.C.S., every refreshment that your hostel atioid.s, and place, tho 
festive amount to my account; and, Mr. Inghtfojjl, sir, what will 
yoii take? though you’ve had enough already, I think ; yes, ha. 

So spoke Harry Foker, in the k\r of the “ Claveiing Aims. Jlo 
had apartments at that hotel, and had gathei(‘d a circle of liiemh 
round him there. He treated all to drink who came. He was naii- 
fellow with every man. He was so happy! Ho danced loiiiul 
:^dame Fribsby, Mrs. LigUfoot’s great ally, as she siite ikmisivi* in 
tiio bar. He consoled *Mrs. Lightfoot, who had already LH*guii to 
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have causes of matrimonial disquiet, ; fol the truth must be told, that 
young Lightfoot, having now the full command of the cellar, had none 
over his own unbridled desires, and was tippling and tipsy from 
morning till night. And a piteous sight it was for his fond wife to 
behold the big youth reeling about the yard and coffee-room, or 
drinking with the farmers and tradesmen his own neat wines and 
carefully-selected stock of spirits. 

When he could find time, Mr. Morgan the butler came from the i 
Park, and took a glass at the expense of the landlord of the Claverini^ 
Arms.” He watched poor Lightfoot’s tipsy vagaries with savage sneers. 
Mrs. Lightfoot felt always doubly uncomfortable when her unhappy 
spouse was under his comrade’s eye. But a few months married, and 
to think he had got to this ! Madame Fribsby could feel for her. 
Madame Fribsby could tell her stories of men every bit as bad. She 
had had her own woes too, and her sad experience of men. So it 
is, that nobody seems happy altogether; ana that there’s bitters, a.s 
Mr. Foker remarked, in the cup of every man’s life. And yet there 
did not seem to be any in his, the honest young fellow ! It was 
brimming over with happiness and good-humour. 

Mr. Morgan was constant in his attentions to Foker, “ And yet I 
don’t like him somehow,” said the candid young man to Mrs. Light- 
foot. “ He always seems as if he was measuring me for my coffin 
somehow. Pa-in-law’s afraid of him ; pa-in-law’s, a-hem ! never mind, 
but ma-in-law’s a trump, Mrs. Lightfoot,” 

** Indeed my Lady was ; ” and Mrs. Lightfoot owned, with a sigh, 
that perliaps it had been better for her had she nerer left her mistress. 

“No, I do not like thee. Dr. Fell; the reason why I cannot tell," 
continued Mr. Foker; “and he wants to be taken as my head man. 
Blanche wants me to take him. Why does Miss Amory like him so ? 

“ Did Miss Blanche like him so ? ” The notion seemed to disturb 
Mrs. Lightfoot very much ; and there came to this worthy landlady 
another cause for disturbance. A letter, bearing the Boulogne post- 
mark, was brought to her one morning, and she and her husband 
were quarrelling over it as Foker passed down the stairs by the bar, 
on his way to the Park. Uis custom was to breakfast there, and 
bask awhile in the presence of Armida ; then, as the company of 
Clavering tired him exceedingly, and he did not care for sporting- 
he would return for an hour or two to billiards and the society of the 
“ Clavering Arms ; ” then it would be time to ride with Miss Amory, 
and, after dining with her, he left her and returned modestly to his ina 

Lightfoot and his wife were quarrelling over the letter. What 
was that letter from abroad ? Why was she always having letteis 
from abroad ? Who wrote ’em ? — ^he would know. He didn’t believe 
it was from her brother. It was no business of his ? It was a businesb 
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lis ; and, with a curse, he ^ized hold of his wife, and dashed at her 
Docket for the letter. 

The poor wpm&n gave a scream ; and said, “ Well, toke it.” Just 
as her husband seized on the letter, and Mr. Foker entered at the door, 
she gave another scream at seeing him, and once more tried to seize 
the paper. Lightfoot opened it, shaking her away, and an enclosure 
dropped down on the breakfast-table. 

“ Hands off, man alive ! ” cried little Harry, springing in. “ Don’t 
lay hands on a woman, sir. The man that lays his hand upon a 
woman, save in the way of kindness, is a — hallo I it’s a letter for 
Miss Amory. What’s this, Mrs. Lightfoot ? '* 

Mrs. Lightfoot began, in piteous tones of reproach to her hus- 
band, — “ You unmanly fellow ! to treat a woman so whotot^k you off 
the street. Oh, you coward, to lay your hand upon your wife ! Why 
did I marry you ? Why did I leave my Lady for you ? Why did 1 
spend eight hundred pound in fitting up this house that you might 
drink and guzzle ? ” 

“ She gets letters, and she won’t tell me who writes letters.” said 
Mr. Lightfoot, with a muzzy voice; “[it’s a family affair, sir. Will you 
take anything, sir ? ” 

“ I will take this letter to IMiss Amory, as 1 am going to the Park,” 
said Foker, turning very pale ; and taking it up from the table, which 
was arranged for the poor landlady’s breakfast, he went away* 

“ He’s cornin’— dammy, who’s a cornin’ ? ^Vho’s J. A. , Mrs. Light- 
foot — curse me, who’s J. A, ? ” cried the liusband. 

Mrs. Lightfoot ^ried out, “ Be quiet, you tipsy brute, do!” — ami 
running to her bonnet and shawl, threw them on, saw Mr. Fokc*r 
walking down the street, took the by-lane which skirts it, and ran as 
quickly as she could to the lodge-gate, Clavtuing Park. Foker saw 
a running figure before him, but it was lost wh(*n ho got to the lodgt‘- 
gate. He stopped and asked, “Who was that wlio had juM eoiiie 
in ? Mrs. Bonner, was if*? ” lie reeled almost in liLs walk : the lret‘.s 
swam before him. He rested once or twice against the trunks of tin' 
naked limes. 

Lady Clavering was in the breakfast-room with her son, and her 
husband yawning over his paper, **0(M)d-inoruing, Harry,’ siiid 
the Begum. “ Here’s letters, lots of letters; Lady UockiuinhU'r will 
be here on Tuesday instead of Monday, and Arthur and the Afajoi 
come to-day ; and Laura is to go to Dr. Portinan’s and come to church 
from tberej and— what’s the matter, my dear ? hat makes you so 

pale, Harry ? ” • u f 

“ Where is Blanche?” asked Harry, in a sickening voice— not 
down yet ? ” . u • 

• • “ Blanche is always tJie last,” said the boy, eating muffins ; “ sho s 
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a regular dawdle, she is. When you’re dot here, she lays in bed till 
lunch-time.” 

Be quiet, Frank,” said the mother. 

Blanche came down presently, looking pale, and with rather an 
eager look towards Foker ; then she advanced and kissed her mothei , 
and had a face beaming with her very best smiles on when she greeted 
Harry. 

How do you do, sir ? ” she said, and put out both her hands. 

“ I’m ill,” answered Harry. “ I — I’ve brought a letter for you, 
Blanche.” 

“ A letter, and from whom is it, pray ? Vo^ons” she said. 

“ I don’t know — I should like to know,” said Foker. 

** How can I tell until I see it?” asked Blanche. 

** Has Mrs. Bonner not told you ? ” he said, with a shaking voice 
‘‘ there’s some secret. Vou give her the letter. Lady Clavering.” 

Lady Clavering, wondering, took the letter from poor Foker’s 
shaking hand, and looked at the superscription. As she looked at it, 
she too began to shake in every limb, and with a scared face she dropped 
the letter, and running up to Frank, clutched the boy to her, and burst 
out with a sob — ** Take that away — it’s impossible, it’s impossible.” 

What is the matter ? ” cried Blanche wite rather a ghastly smile : 
“ the letter is only from — from a poor pensioner and relative of ours." 

“ It’s not true, it’s not true,” screamed Lady Clavering. “ No, my 
Frank, — is it, Clavering ? ” 

Blanche had taken up the letter, and was moving with it towards 
the fire, but Foker ran to her and clutched her arm* — “ I must see that 
letter,” he said ; “ give it to me. You sha’n’t burn it.” 

“ You — ^you shall not treat Miss Amory so in my house,” cried the 
Baronet ; “ give back the ietter, by Jove I ” 

“ Read it — and look at her,” Blanche cried, pointing to her mother ; 
“ it — it was for her I kept the secret ! Roq^d it, cruel man 1 ” 

And Foker opened and read the letter : — 

HAVE not wrote, my ilailing Bessy, this three weeks ; but this in to give 
her a/a(Aer*i hlemny^ and 1 shall come down pretty soon as quick as my note, 
and intend to see the ceremony, and my son-in-law, 1 shall put up at Boniler's. 
I have had a pleasant autumn, and am staying here at an hotel where there 
good company, and which is kep’ in good style. I don't know whether 1 ouit*^ 
approve of your throwing over Mr. P. for Mr. F. , and don’t think Fokei ^ 
such a jrretty name, and from your account of him he seems a muff, and not a 
beauty. But he has got the rowdy, which is the thing. So no more, my dear 
little Betsy, till wo meet, from your affectionate father, 

“J. Amory Altamont." 

“ Read it. Lady Claveriug ; it is too late to keep it from you now?’, 
said poor Foker ; and the distracted woman, ^having cast her eyes 
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over it, again broke out linto hysterical screams, and convulsively 
grasped her son. 

“ They have made an outcast of you, my boy,” she said. “ They’ve 
dishonoured your old mother ; but I’m innocent, Frank; before (lod. 
I’m innocent. I didn’t know this, Mr. Foker ; indeed, indeed, I didn’t.” 

“ I’m sure you didn’t,” said Foker, going up and kissing her hand. 

“ Generous, generous Harry,” cried out Blanche, in an ecstasy. But 
he withdrew his hand, which was upon her side, and turned from her 
with a quivering lip. “ That’s different,” he says. 

“ It was for her sake — for her sake, Ilarry.” Again Miss Amory is 
in an attitude. 

“ There was something to be done for mine,” said Foker. “ I would 
have taken you, whatever you were. Everything’s talked alx)ut in 
London. I knew that your father had come to — to grief. You don’t 

think it was — it was for your connexion I married you ? D it all ! 

I’ve loved you with all my heart and soul for two years, and y{m’vo 
been playing with me, and cheating me,” broke out the young man, 
with a cry. “ Oh, Blanche, Blanche, it’s a hard thing, a hard thing ! ” 
and he covered his face with his hands, and sobbed behind them. 

Blanche thought, ** Why didn’t I tell him that night when Arthur 
warned me ? ” 

“ Don’t refuse her, Ilarry,” cried out Lady Clavering. “ Take her, 
take everything I have. It’s all hera, you know, at my death. This 
boy’s disinherited.” — (Master Frank, who had been looking on scared 
at the strange scene, here burst into aloud ciy.) — “Take every shilling. 
Give me just enough to live, and to go and hide my head with this 
child, and to fly fniiii both. Oh, they’ve IkHIi lH*en kid, bad men. 
Perhaps he’s here now. Don’t let me see him. Clavering, you cowai d, 
defend me from him.” ^ , 

Clavering started up at this proposal. ** You ain’t sei ious, .Jemima f 
You don’t mean that?” he said. “ You won’t throw me and i* tank 

over ? I didn’t know it^so help me . Foker, I’d no more idea of 

it than the dead — until the fellow came and found me out, the d d 
escaped convict scoundrel.” 

“ The what ? ” said Foker. Blanche gave a screain. 

“ Yes,” screamed out the Baronet in his turn. *• y«*.s, a d— d run- 
away convict — fellow that forged his father-in-law s name-— a d •! 
attorney, and killed a fellow in Botany Bay, hang him— and lan into 
the Bush, curse him ; I wish he'd died theie. And he came to me, a 
good six years ago, and robbed me ; and I’ve bet*n ruining myself to 
keep him, the infernal scoundrel ! And Pendennis know.s it, and strong 
knows it. and that d — d Morgan knows it, and she know.s it, ever 
.long ; and I never would tell it, never : and I kept it from mv wih* 

‘^And you saw jikn, a^d you didn’t kill him, Claveimg, >oi» 
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cowArd ? ” said the wife of Amory- “ Come^way, Frank, your father’s 
A coward. I am dishonoured, but I’m your old mother, and you’ll^-, 
you’ll love me, won’t you ? ” * 

Blanche, eploree^ went up to her mother ; but Lady Clavering 
shrank from her with a sort of terror. “ Don’t touch me,” she said ; 
*• you’ve no heart, you never had. I see all now. I see why that 
coward was going to give up his place in Parliament to Arthur ; yes, 
that coward ! and why you threatened that you would make me give 
you half Frank’s fortune. And when Arthur offered to marry you 
without a shilling, because he wouldn’t rob my boy, you left him, and 
you took poor Ilarry. Have nothing to do with her, Harry. You’re 
good, you are. Don’t marry that — that convict’s daughter. Come 
away, Frank, my darling ; come to your poor old mother. We’ll hide 
ourselves ; but we’re honest, yes, we are honest.” 

All this while a strange feeling of exultation had taken possession 
of Blanche’s mind. That month with poor Harry had been a weary 
month to her. AH his fortune and splendour scarcely sufSced to make 
the idea of himself supportable. She was wearied of his simple ways, 
and sick of coaxing and cajoling him. 

^*Stay, mamma; stay, madam!” she cried out with a gesture 
which was always appropriate, though rather theatrical ; “ I have 
no heart, have I ? I keep the secret of my mother’s shame. I give 
up my rights to my half-brother and my bastard brother — ^yes, my 
rights and my fortune. 1 don’t betray my father, and for this I have 
no heart I I’ll have my rights now, and the laws of my country shall 
give them to me. I appeal to my country’s laws— ^yes, my country’s 
laws I The persecuted one returns this day. I desire to go to my 
father.” And the little lady swept round her hand, and thought that 
she was a heroine. 

“ You will, will you ? cried out Clavering, with one of his usual 
oaths. “ I’m a magistrate, and dammy, I’ll commit him. Here’s a 
chaise coming; perhaps it’s him. Let him Cime.” 

A chaise was indeed coming up the avenue ; and the two women 
shrieked each their loudest, expecting at that moment to see Altainont 
an ive. 

The door opened, and Mr. Morgan announced Major Pendenui^ 
and Mr. Pondennis, who entered, and found all parties engaged in 
this fierce quarrel. A large screen fenced the breakfast-room from 
the hall ; and it is probable that, according to his custom, Mr. Morgan 
had taken advantage of the screen to make himself acquainted with 
all that occurred. 

It had been arranged on the previous day that the young people 
should ride ; and at the appointed hour in the afternoon, Mr. Foker’s 
horses arrived from the “ Clavering Arms.*' Byt Miss Blanche did not' « 
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accom^iiy him on this qpcasion. Pen came out and shook hands 
with him on the door-steps ; and Harry Foker rode away, followed 
by ‘his groom in mourning. The whole transactions which have 
occupied the most active part of our history were delated by the 
parties concerned during those two or three hours. Many counsels 
had been given, stories told, and compromises suggested ; and at the 
end, Harry Poker rode away, with a sad “ God bless you! from 
Pen. There was a dreary dinner at Clave ring Park, at which the 
lately installed butler did not attend; and the ladies were both absent. 
After dinner, Pen said, I will walk down to Clavering and see if he 
is come.” And he walked through the dark avenue, across the bridge 
and road by his own cottage, — the once quiet and familiar fiehls of 
which were flaming with the kilns and forges of the artilicers employed 
on the new railroad works ; and so he euteied the town, and made for 
the “ Clavering Arms.” 

It was past midnight when he returned to Clavering Park. He was 
exceedingly pale and agitated. ‘‘Is Lady Clavering up yet?” he asked. 
Yes, she was in her own sitting-room, llo went up to her, and there 
found the poor lady in a piteous state of tears and agitation. 

“ It is I, — Arthur,” he said, looking in ; and entering, ho took her 
hand very affectionately and kissed it. “ You were always the kindest 
of friends to me, dear Lady Claveiing,” he saiJ. “ I love you very 
much. I have got some news for you.” 

“ Don’t call me by that name,” she said, pressing liis hand. “ You 
wore always a gcK)d boy, Arthur ; and it’s kind of you to curne now, — 
very kind. You sometimes look very like your ina. iiiy df*ar.” 

“Dear good Lady Clavermy” Arthur repcat<*d, with particular 
emphasis, “ something very stiange has happtmed.” 

“ Has anything happened to him ? ” gasped Lady (Jlavei iiig. “OIi, 
it’s horrid to think 1 should be glad of it — horrid 1 ” 

“ He is well. lie 1ms been and is gone, my dear lady. 
alarm yourself, — ho is gone, and you are Lady Clavei ing still.” 

“ Is it true, what he sometimes wid to me,” she scieann*d out, — 
“that he ” 

“ lie was married befoie he inariied you,” said Pen. ^ “ Il«* his 
confessed it to-night. He will lu^ver cnme luck.” Theii» 
another shriek from Lady Claveiing, as .she linn g her arm.s round 
Pen, and kissed him, and burst into tears on his shoulder. 

Whatd’en had to tell, through a mulfiphoity of sobs and iuU'rrup- 
tions, iiiJbt l)e compressed lirielly, for lM‘lioid nur jiresciiU^d liimt is 
reached, and our tale is coming to its end. itli tin* Hiancli < oach 
from the railroad, which had succeeded the old AUniiy and I’eiw*- 
verance, Amory ami^d, tfnd was set down at the CUver uig Arms. 
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lie ordered his dinner at the place under fils assumed name of Alta- 
mont ; and, being of a jovial turn, he welcomed the landlord, who 
was nothing loth, to a share of his wine. Having extracted from 
Mr. Lightfoot all the news regarding the family at the Park, and 
found, from examining his host, that Mrs. Lightfoot, as she said, had 
kept his counsel, he called for more wine of ]\[r. Lightfoot, and at 
the end of this symposium, both, being greatly excited, went into 
Mrs. Lightfoot’s bar. 

She was there taking tea with her friend, Madame Fribsby ; and 
Lightfoot was by this time in such a happy state as not to be surprised 
at anything which might occur, so that, when Altamont shook hands 
with Mrs. Lightfoot as an old acquaintance, the recognition did not 
appear to him to be in the least strange, but only a reasonable cause 
for further drinking. The gentlemen partook then of brandy -and- 
water, which they offered to the ladies, not heeding the terrified looks 
of one or the other. 

Whilst they were so engaged, at about six o’clock in the evening, 
Mr. Morgan, Sir Francis Clavering’s new man, came in, and was 
requested to drink. lie selected his favourite beverage, and the 
parties engaged in general conversation. 

After awhile Mr. Lightfoot began to doze. Mr. TMorgan had 
repeatedly given hints to Mrs. Fribsby to quit the premises ; but that 
lady, strangely fascinated, and terrified it would seem, or persuad(»d 
by Mrs. Lightfoot not to go, kept her place. Her persistence occa- 
sioned much annoyance to Mr. Morgan, who vented his displeasuio 
in such language as gave pain to Mrs. Lightfoot, and caused Mi*. 
Altamont to say that he was a rum customer, and nut polite to the sex. 

Tho altercation between the two gentlemen became very painful 
to the women, especially to Mrs. Lightfoot, who did everything to 
soothe Mr. Morgan ; and, unaer pretence of giving a pipe-light to the 
stranger, she handed him a paper on which she had privily written 
the words, “ He knows you. Go.” There may have been something 
suspicious in her manner of handing, or in her guest’s of reading, the 
paper ; for when he got up a short time afterwards, and said he. would 
go to bed, Morgan rose too, with a laugh, and said it was too early to 
go to bed. 

The stranger then said he would go to his bedroom. Morgan said'" 
ho would show him the way. 

At this the guest said, “ Come up. I’ve got a brace of pistols ui> 
there to blow out the brains of any traitor or skulking spy, and glai ed 
so fiercely upon Morgan, that the latter, seizing hold of Lightfoot by 
tho collar, and waking him, said, “ John Amory, I arrest you in I In* 
King’s name, Stand by me, Lightfoot. , This capture is worth a* 
thousand pounds.” 
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lie put forward his han(? as if to seize his prisoner, but the other, 
doubling his fist, gave Morgan with his left hand so fierce a blow on 
the chest, that* it knocked him back behind Mr. Lightfoot. That 
gentleman, who was athletic and courageous, said he would knock his 
guest’s head off, and prepared to do so, as the stranger, tearing off his 
coat, and cursing both of his opjxuients, roared to them to t\>me on. 

But with a piercing scream Airs. Lightfoot flung herself U^fore her 
husband, whilst with another and louder shriek Madame Fi ibsby ran 
to the stranger, and calling out “ Armstrong, Johnny Armstrong!” 
seized holdot his naked arm, on which a blue tattooing of a heart and 
M. F. were visible. 

The ejaculation of Madame Fribsby seemed to astound and sober the 
stranger. He looked down upon her, and cried out, “ Its Polly, by Jove.” 

Mrs. Fribsby continued to exclaim : “ This is not Ainory. This is 
,Tohnny Armstrong, my wicked — wicked husband, mariied tg me in 
St. Martin’s Church, mate on board an Indiaman, and he left me two 
raont'hs after, the wicked wretch. This is John Armstrong — here’s the 
mark on his arm which he made for me.” 

The stranger said, I am John Armstrong, sure enough, Polly. I’m 
Jolin Armstrong, Amory, Altamont, — and let ’em all come on, and try 
what they can do against a British sailor. Hurray, who’s for it ? ” 
Morgan still called out, ** ArreM him ! ” Put Mis. LightfcM)t said, 
Arrest him ! arrest you, you nu‘an spy ! What! stop tlie marriage 
ind ruin my lady, aud take away tlu» ‘ Claveiing Arms ’ from us ’f ” 

“ Did he say he’d take away the ‘ Clavering Arms ’ from us ? ” 
a^'ked Mr. Light foot, •turning round. “ Hang him, Pll throttle him ! ” 
*• Keep him, darling, till the coach passes to the up train, it’ll Iw 
hero now directly.” 

“ I) — him, I’ll choke him if he stirs,” saiil IJghtfoot. And so they 
kept Morgan until the coach came, and Mr. .Vrmiry or .Vnnstrong 
went away back to Ijoudcjm 

Morgan had followed him: but of this event .\ilhur IVndennis 
klid not inform Lady Claveiing, and left lu*r invoking bles'^ings up<m 
liim at her son’s door, going to kiss him as he was asleep. It had lieen 
a busy day, 

\^"e have to chronicle the events of but fuie day more, and that 
was a day when Mr. Arthur, attinnl in a new hat, a new blue fiock- 
oat and blue handkerchief, in a new fancy w'aisteoat. new lM>uts, and 
lew shiit-studs (j)reseiited by the Right Ibmoiirable the CounUvss 
)owager of Ktickminster), made his appi*aranco at a solitary break- 
ast-tablc in (davering Park, where be could scarce eat a single morsel 
food. Two betters were laid by his worship’s plate ; and he chose 
^ open the first, which was in a ^ound clork-Iike hand, in preference to 
' hef second more familiarlsRpcrscription. 
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Note 1 ran as follows : — 

“ Garbanzos Wine Company, Shephkrd’s, Inn.— ifonday. 
**My DEAR p£NDENNis,->lQ congratulating you heartily upon the event 
which is to make you happy for life, I send my very kindest remembrances to 
Mrs. Pendennis, whom I hope to know even longer than I have already known 
her. And when I call her attention to the fact, that one of the most necessary 
articles to her husband’s comfort is pure sherry ^ I know I shall have her for a 
customer for your worship’s sake. 

** But I have to speak to you of other than my own concerns. Yesterday 
afternoon, a certain J. A. arrived at my chambers from Clavering, which he 
had left under circumstances of which you are doubtless now aware. In spite 
of our difTcrence, I could not but give him food and shelter (and he partook 
freely both of the Garbanzos, Amontillado, and the Toboso ham), and he told mo 
what had happened to him, and many other surprising adventures. The rascal 
married at sixteen, and has repeatedly since performed that ceremony~in 
Sydney, in New Zealand, in South America, in Newcastle, he says, first, before 
he knew our poor friend the milliner. He is a perfect Don Juan. 

** And it seemed as if the commendatore had at last overtaken him, for, as 
we were at our meal, there came three heavy knocks at my outer door, which 
made our friend start. 1 have sustained a siege or two here, and went to my 
usual place to reconnoitre. Thank my stars I have not a bill out in the world, 
and besides, those gentry do not come in that way. 1 found that it was youi 
uncle’s late valet, Morgan, and a policeman (I think a sham policeman), and 
they said they had a warrant to take the person of John Armstrong, alias Amoi \ , 
alias Altamont, a run-away convict, ana threatened to break in the oak. 

** Now, sir, in my own days of captivity I liad discovered a little passable 
along the gutter into Bows and Costigan’s window, and I sent Jack Alias aloos; 
this covered-way, not without terror of his life, for it had grown very crank}, 
and then, after a parley, let in Mons. Morgan and friend. 

** The rascal had been iiisiructed about that covered- way, for he made for 
the room instantly, telling the policeman to go downstLirs and keep the gate; 
and ho charged up my little staircase as if he had known the premises. As 
was going out of the window wc heard a \oice that you know, from Bom^» 
garret, saying, ‘ Who are ye, and hwhat the divvle are yo at ? You’d betlhtr 
leave the gutthor ; bedad,* there’s a man killed himself already.* 

** And as Morgan, crossing over and looking into the darkness, was trying 
see whether this awful news waj true, he took abroom-stick, and with a vigoioia 
dash broke down the pipe of conuiiunication — bud told me this morning, ^^r’’ 
groat glee, that he was reminded of that ‘ aisy sthraiagem by rciiicinbeiiUc; m 
dorling Einilie, when she acted the pawrt of ("ora in the Plee — and by tl»' 
bridge in Pezawro, bedad. ’ 1 wish that scoundrel Morgan had been on th 
bridge when the General tried his ‘ sthratagem.’ 

“If I hear more of Jack Alias, I will tell you. He has got plenty < 
money still, and I wanted him to send some to our poor friend the millm : 
but the scoundrel lauglicd and said, he had no more than ho vantef^, b 
offered to give anybody a lock of his hair. Farewell— be happy ! and be|^t 
me always truly yours, K Stkox* 

“ And now for the other letter,” said Pen. “ Dear old 
and he kissed the seal before he broke it. 

“ Warrington, Tufsdaji 
I must not let the day pass over with'^ut saying a God bless you, tc^h 
of you. May Heaven make you happy, deat Arthur, and dear Lauia’ 
vou have got the best wife in the world ; and ,pray tna'’ 
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lach, yoa will cherish her and t^d her. The chambers will be lonely without 
you, dear Pen ; but if I am tired, I shall have a new homo to go to in the 
house of my brother and sister. I am practising in the nursery hero, in onler 
to prepare for the part of Uncle George. Farewell ! make your wedding tour, 
ana come book to your affectionate G. >V.'* 

Pendennis and bis wife read this letter together after Doctor Port- 
man's breakfast was over, and the guests wc're gone ; and when the 
carriage was waiting amidst the crowd at tlie Doctor’s outer gate. 
But the wicket led into the chuichyard of St. Mary’s, where the btdls 
were pealing with all their might, and it was here, over llekni’s giveJi 
grass, that Arthur showed his wife (leorgo’s letter. For w'hich of those 
two — for grief was it or for happiness, that Laura’s teais abundantly 
fell on the paper ? And once more, in the presence of the sacred dust, 
she kissed and blessed her Arthur. 

There was only one marriage on tliat day at Clavering Church : for 
in spite of Blanche’s siicrifice.s for her dearest mother, lione.st Harry 
Foker could not pardon the woman who hail d(»coive(i her husband, 
and justly argued that she would deceive him again. He went to 
the Pyramids and Syria, and there hdt his malady behind him, and 
returned with a line beard, and a supply of tarlx)oslK‘s and nargillie.s, 
withwhich he regales all hi.s ftiends. He lives splendidly, and, through 
Pen’s mediation, gets his wine from the celebrated vintage.s of the 
Duke of Garbanzos. 

As for po(jr Cos, his fate has Ix'en mentioned in an early part of 
this story. No ve#y glorious end ciuild U' expected to such a earec'r. 
Morgan is one of tin* most respectable men in the parish of Si. James’s, 
and in the present jxJitical movimieiit has pi'onounnHl himself liki' a 
man and a Britrui, And Bi»w*s, — on the demist* of Mr. Pi|H*r, wlio 
played the organ at (’laveriiig, little Mrs. Sain IluxU'r, who has the 
entire command of Doctor Portman, brought Bows di>wn fix)ni I^oruion 
t<; contest the orgau-Ioff^ and her candi(laU3 carried this cliair. When 
Sir Francis Clavering quitted ibis wvuthJess life, the same little iiiHe- 
fatigablc canvasser took the borough by storm, and it is now n'pie- 
sented by Arthur Pendenm.s, Esq. Blanche Amiuy, it is woll known, 
•married at Paris, and the saloons of Madame la (*'uutess<> de Mont* 
morenci de Valontinois were ainong.st the imM wf th.at c.qulal. 
tThe duel between the Count and the young and fiery repr*»HeiUaiive of 
the Moiintnin, Aleide do Mirolio.Brose solidy from the iatter qiiesiion- 
ing at tln^CIub the titles Uune by the former nobleman. Madamo 
de Montunlrenci de Valeritinuis trawjled after the adventure : and 
Bungay Ixiught her ]X)cm8, and {uibli.sfied them, with the C'uuriiess’s 
^ronet emblazoned on the Countess’s work. 

• Major f’endennis ^canft* very serious in his last days, and was 
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never so happy as when Laura was reading to him with her sweet 
voice, or listening to his stories. For tnis sweet lady is the friend 
of the young and the old : and her life is al ways passed jn making other 
lives happy. 

what sort of a husband would this Pendennis be ? ’* manj 
a reader will ask, doubting the happiness of such a marriage and the 
fortune of Laura. The querists, if they meet her, are referred to that 
lady herself, who, seeing his faults and wayward moods-r-seeing and 
owning that there are men better than he — loves him always with the 
most constant affection. His children or their mother have never heard 
a harsh word from him ; and when his fits of moodiness and solitude 
are over, welcome him back with a never-failing regard and confidence. 
Ilis friend is his friend still, — entirely heart-whole. That malady 
is never fatal to a sound organ. And George goes through his part of 
godpapa perfectly, and lives alone. If Mr. Pen’s woi ks have procured 
him more reputation than has been acquired by his abler friend, whom 
no one knows, George lives contented without the fame. If the best 
men do not draw the great prizes in life, we know it has been so settled 
by the Oi dainer of the lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false 
and worthless live and prosper, while the good are called away, and 
the dear and young perish untimely, — we perceive in every man’s# 
life the maimed happiness, the frequent falling, the bootless endeavour, 
the struggle of Right and Wrong, in which the strong often succumb 
and the swift fail : we see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as 
in the most lofty and splendid fortunes, flaws of vice and meanness, 
and stains of evil ; and, knowing how mean the best of us is, let 
us give a hand of charity to Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults 
and shortcomings, who does not claim to be a hero, but only a man 
and a brother. 


wooDFMi <VT> KivrEn, piinrraw, ipvo /tbe, iohdoit 



